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CHAPTER  L 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  the  events  of  years  gone  by.  I  shall 
try  to  recollect  those  of  my  own  life.  I  may  not  be  able  to  put 
down  everything  regularly,  but  some  things  that  have  happened 
cannot  be  forgotten,  and  these  will  help  me  to  others.  Mrs. 
Weir  was  very  kind  in  teaching  me  as  she  did  when  I  was  a 
girl.  I  suppose  she  never  thought  of  the  use  I  should  put  my 
learning  to  ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  not  be  of  use.  I  took 
little  heed  to  advice  which  was  given  me  when  I  was  young,  and 
80,  perhaps,  no  heed  will  be  given  to  me  when  I  tell  of  my  mis- 
takes and  difficulties.  But  time  goes  on  fast,  and  I  would  fain,  if 
I  could,  act  up  now  to  what  Mrs.  Weir  used  to  say,  in  her  gentle 
way :  *'  Ursula,  my  child,  we  must  do  good  in  our  generation." 
God  knows,  I  have  done  little  enough  in  mine.  I  may  not 
always  have  fallen  short  wilfully,  but  there  is  not  much  comfort 
in  such  a  thought  when  one  sees  what  has  been  neglected,  ex- 
cept as  regards  oneself  and  the  hope  of  forgiveness.  Anyhow, 
I  can  but  strive  to  make  up  for  it,  and  the  thought  of  having 
striven  may  be  a  comfort  when  I  come  to  die. 

I  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  time  v/hich  I  can  first  re- 
member. That  was  when  we  all  lived  at  Sandcombe — ray  father, 
and  mother,  and  William,  and  Roger,  and  I ; — but  I  don't  know 
much  of  those  days.  The  farm  must  have  been  very  different 
then  from  what  it  is  now,  and  people's  ways  of  going  on  must 
have  been  different  too.  I  remember  my  mother  always  wore  a 
cotton  or  stuff  gown,  with  a  coloured  handkerchief  folded  over 
licr  neck,  and  used  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
help  about  all  kinds  of  things  which  we  should  leave  to  the 
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maids^  and  I  can  quite  well  recollect  going  out  with  her  to  see 
the  cows  milked,  and  her  teaching  one  of  the  dairymaids  how  to 
churn  the  butter ;  but  almost  everything  else  is  gone  from  me, 
for  I  have  known  Sandcombe  since,  and  so  the  notions  I  have  of 
it  are  confused.  My  father  and  mother  died  when  I  was  about 
six  years  old.  My  father  was  taken  first ;  he  had  been  failing  a 
long  time :  he  caught  a  cold  from  being  overheated  at  harvest, 
and  never  recovered  it,  and  my  poor  mother  took  a  fever  soon 
after,  and  was  ill  for  a  month,  and  then  she  went  too.  It  was  a 
great  grief  to  me,  though  I  could  not  understand  it  properly. 
My  mother  was  a  very  good  woman,  and  taught  me  in  the  best 
way  she  could ;  but  she  had  never  had  much  learning,  and  was 
always  busy,  and  so  I  had  been  left  a  good  deal  to  my  own 
ways,  and  was  spoilt  and  very  headstrong.  The  only  person  who 
could  manage  me  properly  was  my  brother  Roger,  and  I  don't 
know  how  he  did  it,  for  he  was  never  quick  with  me  as  William 
was,  but  somehow  I  loved  him  more  than  any  one  else  from  the 
time  I  was  a  baby.  They  used  to  say,  that  when  I  was  in  arms, 
if  1  cried,  they  always  gave  me  to  Roger  to  be  quieted ;  and  I 
suppose  the  same  feeling  grew  up  with  me  afterwards :  yet  in 
those  days  I  could  not  have  known  properly  what  there  was  to 
love  in  him,  and  there  were  some  things  about  him  which  might 
naturally  have  frightened  me.  He  was  a  very  tall,  large-made 
man,  quite  noted  all  round  the  country  for  his  strength, — the 
best  rider  and  cricketer  to  be  found  for  miles.  He  had  a  power 
of  work  which  was  quite  wonderful ;  up  in  the  morning  with  the 
labourers,  and  later  to  bed  than  any  of  us,  and  never  seeming  to 
want  sleep  as  others  did.  His  manner,  though  kind,  was  rough, 
and  his  voice  was  rather  harsh.  He  spoke  out  his  mind  plainly 
when  called  upon,  but  at  other  times  he  was  much  given  to 
silence.  These  things  were  not  likely  to  win  a  child's  heart; 
but  there  is  something,  I  am  sure,  which  God  gives  to  such  little 
ones  to  teach  them  whom  they  may  trust ;  and  so  it  was  that  not 
a  baby  ever  came  into  the  house'  but  it  would  go  to  Roger  at 
once.  It  was  his  fancy  for  children  which  they  felt,  I  sup- 
pose, for  he  was  curiously  fond  of  them.  He  had  a  tender  way, 
indeed,  with  everything  which  was  put  under  his  care,  or  made 
to  lean  upon  him:  colts«  and  kittens,  and  puppies  were  his 
delight,  when  he  could  not  get  hold  of  a  child.  It  was  such  a 
pleasure  to  him,  I  imagine,  to  feel  his  own  great  strength  by  the 
side  of  their  weakness.  I  don't  think  he  was  ever  ha4)pier  than 
when  he  could  take  me  up  in  his  arms  and  carry  me  out  to  the 
yard,  and  set  me  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  huge  waggon-horses. 
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and  make  it  carry  me  round  the  field.  He  and  the  horse  seemed 
to  be  so  entirely  of  one  mind ;  and  when  he  saw  I  was  not 
frightened,  he  would  pat  me  on  the  shoulder  and  say,  "  There's  a 
Trot!" — it  was  his  pet  name  for  me,  —  "she'll  make  a  woman 
after  all !"  He  had  a  great  notion  that  women  were  not  to  be 
cowards,  and  I  don't  think  I  was  a  coward  about  anything  but 
the  dark ;  I  never  liked  that.  All  this  alone,  however,  would 
never  have  made  me  feel  for  Roger  as  I  did  when  I  grew  up. 
But  when  I  began  at  all  to  understand  things,  I  felt  that  there 
was  something  about  him  different  from  most  other  people,  beside 
his  tender  heart  and  his  great  strength.  William  was  kind  too, 
and  a  strong,  bluff-looking  man,  with  a  hearty,  good-natured 
manner ;  but  the  two  brothers  were  quite  unlike.  In  those  days 
we  did  what  is  seldom,  I  believe,  done  now ;  we  dined  at  the 
same  time  as  the  servants,  in  a  little  room  opening  out  of  the 
kitchen,  which  has  since  been  altered.  When  William  came  in 
to  dinner,  every  one  had  to  make  way  for  him,  and  he  had  the 
best  of  all  there  was  put  before  him,  and  nothing  was  thought  of 
till  he  was  cared  for.  It  was  all  very  proper,  for  he  was  the 
eldest  and  the  master;  but  then  he  took  it  so  much  as  his  right, 
and  never  seemed  to  consider  whether  others  were  comfortable 
so  long  as  he  had  what  he  wanted  himself.  But  Eoger  never 
forgot  any  one.  Before  he  sat  down  he  had  a  kind  word,  though 
it  might  be  rough-spoken,  even  for  the  little  girl  who  helped  in 
the  dairy,  and  whom  he  never  saw  except  at  meal-times.  He  was 
a  little  hasty,  and  so  was  William ;  but  Roger  always  said  he 
was  sorry,  and  William  never  did.  They  had  different  ways, 
too,  of  doing  kindnesses ;  William  made  a  fuss  about  his,  and 
talked  as  if  he  was  afraid  they  would  be  forgotten,  but  I  don't 
think  Roger  ever  knew  when  he  was  kind ;  it  came  to  him  as 
easily  as  eating  or  drinking.  He  was  not,  like  some  people,  put 
opt  by  being  thanked,  but  he  laughed  as  though  it  was  strange  to 
him  that  what  he  had  done  should  be  thought  of  any  con 
sequence.  There  were  deeper  things,  besides,  which  made  the 
difference, — things  which  I  can  see  into  now,  though  I  could 
only  feel  them  then.  William  would  give  out  an  oath  sometimes, 
when  he  was  very  angry;  but  let  Roger  be  provoked  to  the 
utmost,  yet  a  bad  word  never  passed  his  lips.  He  had  the  fear 
of  God  before  his  eyes  more  than  any  man  I  ever  knew  :  not  in 
talking,  —  he  was  shut  up  about  religion  to  grown-up  people,  and 
seldom  came  out  about  it  at  all  indeed,  except  to  children, — but 
he  made  everybody  feel  it,  in  a  way  which  was  wonderful. 
When  William  had  let  out  an  oath,  he  would  beg  Roger's  pardon, 
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as  though  he  had  been  a  clergyman.  After  my  mother's  death, 
Roger  was  the  person  who  took  care  that  I  should  remember  to 
say  my  prayers,  and  learn  my  catechism.  He  was  fond  of  reading 
himself,  and  liked  to  see  me  take  to  it,  and  when  I  was  a  very 
little  thing,  he  used  to  hear  me  read  a  hymn  on  Sunday,  and 
then,  when  I  was  older,  a  chapter  in  the  Gospel,  and  when  I  had 
done,  he  would  set  me  on  his  shoulder  as  a  reward,  and  carry  mo 
round  the  kitchen.  He  was  more  my  teacher  in  those  days  than 
any  one.  I  had  a  kind  of  nurse  to  look  after  me,  but  she  had 
work  to  do  besides,  and  she  was  very  ignorant,  only  a  labourer's 
widow,  who  had  never  been  to  school.  I  might  have  grown  up 
like  a  little  heathen  but  for  Roger,  for  I  was  so  young,  and  so 
tiny  of  my  age,  that  my  brothers  did  not  like  me  to  go  across  the 
down  by  myself  to  school,  either  to  Compton  or  Hatton  ;  and 
Sandcombe  was  a  very  lonely  place,  there  were  no  older  children 
near  who  could  take  me  with  them.  The  plan  was  talked  about 
sometimes,  and  the  clergyman  from  Compton  called  several  times, 
and  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing ;  but  William  always  put  it 
off,  and  declared  there  was  time  enough  before  me.  Thus  I  went 
on  till  I  was  nine  years  old,  without  having  had  any  teaching 
except  what  I  had  learned  first  from  my  mother  and  then  from 
Roger.  But  I  knew  a  great  deal,  for  such  a  child,  about  pigs, 
and  horses,  and  cows,  and  dairy -work,  and  that  might  have  been 
as  good  for  me  as  books ;  for  I  had  such  a  natural  liking  for 
learning,  that  when  I  was  put  in  the  way  of  it  I  took  to  it  at 
once,  without  any  trouble,  and  the  liking  has  stood  by  me  all 
my  life. 

I  lived  at  Sandcombe,  never  thinking  of  a  change,  for  what 
child  ever  does  think  of  it?  Roger  was  all  in  all  to  me,  and 
I  had  no  thought  of  being  parted  from  him.  So  it  was,  that  it 
came  upon  me  one  day  suddenly  like  a  thunderbolt,  that  there 
was  an  idea  of  his  leaving  us.  I  don't  think  I  quite  believed  it, 
— it  seemed  like  an  impossibility, —  but  it  frightened  me  without 
my  understanding  it,  and  I  jumped  upon  his  knee  (he  had  been 
playing  with  me  just  before  I  went  to  bed,  and  he  was  sitting 
inside  the  great  open  hearth  in  the  inner  kitchen),  and  put  my 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  said,  he  was  Father  Roger  and  Brother 
Roger,  and  I  would  go  wherever  he  went,  and  no  one  should  take 
me  from  him. 

I  believe  those  words  decided  my  fate.  My  father  had  died 
only  moderately  well  off;  he  had  his  farm  stock,  but  not  much 
else.  All  had  been  left  to  my  mother,  and  after  her  to  my 
brothers.     I  dare  say  it  was  inten'led  to  make  some  provision  for 
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me,  but  the  business  was  put  off  and  never  done.  William 
managed  the  farm  for  my  mother  whilst  she  lived.  He  and 
Roger  were  both  a  great  many  years  older  than  myself.  There 
had  been  a  number  of  children  between  us,  but  they  had  all  died 
very  young ;  and  I  suppose  this  circumstance  made  me  all  the 
more  a  pet. 

After  my  mother's  death,  William  proposed  to  keep  on  the 
farm,  and  Roger  stayed  on  for  some  time  to  help  him,  but  some- 
how it  did  not  quite  do ;  William  liked  his  own  way  and  was 
apt  to  speak  out,  and  Roger  remembered  (I  know  it,  because  he 
often  told  me  of  it  in  after  years)  that  saying  in  the  Bible,  **  A 
brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city,"  and  so 
he  would  not  put  himself  any  longer  in  the  way  of  it,  but  pro- 
posed, instead,  that  there  should  be  some  equal  division  of  the 
property  made,  and  then  that  he  should  go  forth  to  seek  his  own 
fortune. 

That  was  quite  Roger's  fashion, — avoiding  offence,  he  used  to 
call  it.  Some  persons  said  he  was  often  unwise,  and  could  not 
stand  up  properly  for  his  own  rights  ;  and  there  might  have  been 
some  truth  in  their  words,  but  I  loved  him  all  the  better  for 
giving  up,  because  it  was  so  unlike  what  I  should  have  done 
myself.  Of  all  things  I  hated  being  put  upon  ;  and  when  I  was 
a  very  little  thing  I  used  to  strike  my  fist  upon  the  table,  and 
say  *'You  dare!"  when  any  one  offended  me,  and  I  might  have 
gone  on  saying  "  You  dare!"  till  now,  but  for  Roger. 

William  was  honest  and  just  in  his  ways,  according  to  the 
world's  notion  of  justice,  and  he  and  Roger  settled  their  business 
very  amicably,  both  of  them  agreeing  that  a  portion  should  be 
set  aside  for  me  ;  and,  no  doubt,  I  was  as  well  off  as  though  the 
will  had  been  made  out  by  a  lawyer. 

When  William  put  his  name  to  the  agreement,  he  said  out 
strongly  (so  Roger  told  me  afterwards)  that  the  child  should 
never  know  want  whilst  he  had  a  penny  to  give  her.  It  was 
very  kind  of  him.  I  dare  say  he  talked  more  than  Roger,  who 
said  little  about  things  he  cared  for. 

They  put  aside  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  me,  and  then 
Roger  and  William  divided  the  rest. 

And  now  Roger  meant  to  leave  Sandcombe.  William  intended 
to  marry  as  soon  as  he  could,  for  he  said  he  should  never  manage 
without  a  "missis"  to  look  after  things.  As  for  me,  there  was  a 
notion  of  sending  me  to  school.  We  were  about  eight  miles  from 
Hove,  the  market-town.  It  was  a  very  good-sized,  flourishing 
place   and  there  were  decent  schools  in  it :  one  was  kept  by  a 
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cousin  of  my  mother's,  and  it  was  thought  that  I  should  do  very 
well  there.  I  was  to  come  back  to  Sandcombe  for  the  holidays, 
and  William  hinted  that  by  and  by,  when  he  had  a  "  missis," 
I  might  return  and  live  there  entirely. 

Roger  had  sometimes  thought  of  going  to  Canada,  and  setting 
up  for  himself  there  as  a  farmer ;  and  no  doubt  he  might  have 
done  very  well.  But  then  he  could  not  possibly  have  taken  me 
too ;  and  seeing  me  so  bent  upon  staying  with  him,  he  began  to 
think  of  something  else.  I  fancy  also  it  came  across  him  that  I 
might  have  a  doubtful  kind  of  life  with  William  and  his  wife. 
William  was  all  for  this  world,  —  making  money;  not  dis- 
honourably, but  still  making  it,— -and  he  had  his  eye  (Roger 
knew  this)  upon  a  hard  kind  of  young  woman  living  at  Hatton 
Farm,  two  miles  from  us,  whose  father  was  said  to  be  very  well 
to  do  in  the  world.  Leah  Morris  was  her  name.  Roger  never 
liked  her,  and  she  never  liked  Roger.  I  don't  think  he  took 
kindly  to  the  notion  of  my  being  left  under  her. 

He  kissed  me  very  much  when  I  clung  to  him  that  night,  but  he 
made  no  promises ;  only  he  whispered,  "  Ursie,  little  one,  we  will 
do  what  God  tells  us  ; "  and  then  he  bade  me  go  to  bed,  and  I 
went  and  cried  myself  to  sleep. 

I  did  not  see  Roger  again  till  the  next  day  at  dinner.  He  was 
out  to  work  too  early  for  me ;  but  I  always  dined  with  him  and  with 
William  in  the  little  parlour.  The  farm  servants  sat  at  a  long 
table  in  the  kitchen,  and  we  in  the  inner  room  could  see  all  that 
went  on,  William  was  very  strict  with  his  servants ;  he  kept 
them  all  in  excellent  order  ;  and  treated  them  very  fairly.  They 
had  good  food,  and  enough  of  it.  Sandcombe  bacon  had  quite  a 
name  in  the  country  ;  and  the  cheese,  though  it  was  so  hard  that 
it  almost  required-  a  hatchet  to  cut  it,  had  a  very  good  flavour 
when  it  had  been  kept  a  little  while ;  and  some  of  our  friends  at 
Hove  used  to  have  a  present  of  a  cheese  made  them  once  a  year, 
they  were  so  fond  of  it.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  enough  to  see  the 
dinner.  The  inner  kitchen  was  much  higher  than  the  rooms  that 
are  built  in  these  days.  It  had  a  great  oak  beam  going  across  it, 
and  there  were  odd  things  hung  about  the  walls, —  a  pair  of  stag's 
horns,  and  some  guns,  and  an  old  leathern  jack,  such  as  people 
used  to  drink  out  of  in  very  old  days ;  it  was  given  to  my  grand- 
father, and  was  very  much  prized.  And  all  the  pots,  and  pans, 
and  dishes  were  kept  bright  and  clean,  and  the  stone  floor  was 
constantly  swept  and  scrubbed.  It  was  a  very  bright  kitchen  in 
summer,  when  the  sun  came  in,  in  a  kind  of  dancing  way, 
through  the  leaves  of  the  clematis,  and  the  Virginia  creeper,  which 
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had  been  trained  up  the  divisions  of  the  windows.  But  I  liked 
it  best  in  winter  ;  when  the  flames  of  the  wood-firo  in  the  open 
hearth  made  the  near  part  of  the  room  look  as  if  i't  wns  coloured 
red ;  whilst  out  in  the  corners  there  was  a  kind  of  goblin  darkness, 
even  in  the  day-time.  Sometimes,  when  it  was  very  cold,  T  used 
to  beg  to  have  my  dinner  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  then  I  took 
a  little  wooden  stool  quite  inside,'under  the  black  walls  of  the 
hearth,  and  sat  snugly  with  my  plate  in  my  lap,  and  the  ser- 
vants turning  round  to  look  at  me,  and  asking  if  I  was  comfort- 
able, and  trying  to  entice  me  out  to  their  table.  That  was  all 
Tery  happy.  I  felt  myself  to  be  cared  for  by  every  one.  But, 
on  the  day  I  have  mentioned,  I  had  no  wisli  to  go  to  the  kitchen 
hearth,  though  it  was  very  cold  for  the  spring  season.  I  kept 
close  by  Roger  in  the  little  parlour,  and,  said  nothing ;  the  sight 
of  him  made  me  ready  to  cry.  What  he  had  said  about  going  away/ 
came  back  to  me  so  sadly.  He  and  William  sat  together  after 
dinner  with  their  pipes,  as  was  their  custom.  William  wished 
me  away,  1  suppose  ;  for  I  know  that  when  I  took  my  doll  to  play 
with,  that  I  might  have  an  excuse  for  sitting  by  Roger's  knee, 
he  said  sharply,  that  I  must  be  off  to  the  kitchen,  I  was  only  in 
the  way  there :  and  I  ran  off,  half  angry,  half  sorrowful,  and  told 
Deborah,  the  kitchen  girl,  that  I  was  come  to  help  her  to  put 
away  the  things ;  but  all  the  time  that  I  was  carrying  the  plates 
into  the  scullery,  I  was  watching  William  and  Roger,  for  I  was 
quite  sure  that  they  were  talking  about  something  which  con- 
cerned me. 

And  so,  sure  enough,  they  were.  It  was  a  very  long  conver- 
sation ;  and  Deborah,  who  was  rather  given  to  be  pert,  said  to  me, 
that  she  thought  master  had  forgotten  there  was  any  work  to  be 
done  in  the  world,  he  spent  so  much  time  over  his  pipe  ;  but  they 
both  came  out  of  the  parlour  together  at  last ;  Roger  looking  very 
brimful  of  something  important;  and  before  I  could  speak,  he 
caught  me  up  in  his  arms,  and  said,  *'  Well,  Ursie,  what  do  you 
say  ?  will  you  go  with  brother  Roger  to  live  at  Dene  ?  " 

I  don't  know  what  I  answered,  for  I  scarcely  knew  what  he 
meant;  but  my  heart  seemed  to  leap  up  into  my  mouth  for  joy, 
and  I  kissed  him  a  great  many  times  ;  and  he  was  in  such  spirits, 
he  put  me  oa  his  shoulder  (for  I  was  very  small,  not  much  bigger 
than  many  childrien  of  six),  and  carried  me  across  the  room  as  he 
used  to  do ;  whilst  DeboraJi  screamed  with  fright,  and  William 
told  him  he  ought  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

I  did  not  understand  why  we  were  to  live  at  Dene  till  a  long 

b4 
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time  afterwards,  and  then  no  one  told  me  exactly,  but  I  learnt 
about  it  by  degrees. 

Dene  was  a  gentleman's  house  lying  under  the  down  which 
rose  just  behind  Sandcombe.  The  two  places  could  not  have 
been  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart ;  but  I  had  not 
often  been  close  to  Dene,  for  whenever  I  went  away  from  the 
farm,  I  used  almost  always  to  go  over  the  down  to  Compton,  or 
in  the  opposite  direction  along  the  ridge  to  Hatton,  those  being 
the  two  villages  nearest  to  us. 

The  family  at  Dene  were  only  there  every  now  and  then,  and  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  for  they  kept  cows,  and  poultry,  and 
pigs  for  themselves,  and  we  sent  all  ours  to  the  market  at  Hove. 

But  just  at  this  time,  it  seemed,  Mr.  Weir  wanted  to  make 
some  change  in  the  place,  and  had  an  idea  that  it  weuld  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  respectable  head  man  living  there,  who 
might  look  after  the  cottages  belonging  to  the  estate,  and  also 
superintend  things  about  the  grounds ;  and  searching  about  for 
such  a  person,  he  heard  of  Roger,  and  made  him  the  oiFer  of 
going  there. 

It  was  not  quite  to  Roger's  taste.  He  had  been  used  to  a  farm, 
and  to  more  freedom  in  his  ways.  Though  William  often  spoke  out 
to  him  when  he  was  angry,  it  was  not  like  having  a  master  over 
him.  He  could  answer  again,  if  he  liked  it :  not  that  he  ever  did ; 
but  there  is  a  comfort — I  have  found  it  myself — in  feeling  that  one 
might  answer  if  one  chose.  Now  Mr.  Weir  had  the  character  of 
being  a  stern,  fidgety  man,  and  Roger  was  likely  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  not  to  please  him  after  all ;  though, 
if  he  could  not,  I  don't  know  who  could.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  risk.  He  would  have  a' fixed  sum,  and  a 
house  to  live  in,  and  a  home  for  me.  That  told  with  him  more 
than  all  the  rest.  He  would  be  able  to  keep  a  girl  to  look  after 
me,  and  I  might  be  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  cypher,  at 
Compton  School,  and  he  would  have  me  always  with  him.  It 
might  not  have  been  a  very  wise  reason  for  Roger's  choice. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  to  have  been  sent  to 
people  who  could  have  kept  me  more  strictly ;  but  I  suppose 
there  was  something  in  the  feel  of  my  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
the  many  kisses  I  gave  him,  which  touched  him  and  made  him 
think,  as  he  said,  that  God  had  given  me  to  him,  and  he 
could  not  part  with  me.  I  have  felt  in  that  way  myself  in  after 
years,  when  a  child  has  seemed  to  love  me  very  much.  People 
say  it  is  a  woman's  weakness,  but  I  think  men  have  it  oftener 
than  they  choose  to  own. 
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What  went  on  after  that  I  do  not  at  all  recollect,  though  I 
know  it  seemed  to  take  a  long  time  to  settle  everything.  WiUiam 
and  Roger  had  a  great  deal  to  manage  with  the  farm,  and  ques- 
tions about  money  to  arrange.  After  some  talking,  it  was  de- 
cided that  some  of  Roger's  money  should  be  left  with  William  to 
lay  out  upon  the  farm,  and  that  lie  should  have  good  interest  for 
it,  and  be  able  to  claim  it  again,  after  due  notice,  whenever  he 
wished.  It  seemed  the  best  plan  for  the  time  ;  and  William  was 
very  trustworthy.  Roger  had  an  additional  reason  for  being 
prudent,  because  he  was  to  take  charge  of  me,  and  he  wished  to 
put  by  my  little  money  for  the  time  when  I  should  be  grown  up, 
and  keep  me  himself  now  out  of  his  own.  There  was  no  actual 
right  in  the  matter*  not  what  the  world  calls  right ;  yet  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  fair  way  would  have  been  for  William  to  have 
helped.  But  he  never  said  anything ;  he  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  Roger  would  manage  it  all  comfortably.  He  had  a 
fashion  of  letting  his  own  share  of  a  burden  fall  upon  another 
person's  shoulders,  and  never  appearing  to  think  that  he  was 
bound  to  assist  in  carrying  it.  And  because  he  kept  so  aloof, 
people  imagined  at  last  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
don*t  think  it  ever  entered  Roger's  head  that  he  was  undertak- 
ing more  than  his  share  in  paying  all  my  expenses  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  William  never  thought  himself  anything  but  a  most 
excellent  brother. 


CHAPTER  11. 

We  walked  over  to  Dene  late  one  bright  summer's  evening,  about 
two  months  after  the  plan  had  been  first  talked  about.  I  just 
remember  that.  I  don't  recoUpct  what  the  country  looked  like  ; 
but  it  must  have  been  very  beautiful  if  it  at  all  resembled  —  as 
of  course  it  did  —  what  I  have  known  it  since. 

The  down  behind  Sandcombe  is  a  long  ridge,  as  I  have  said  ; 
but  towards  the  south  it  rises  up  in  a  great  hill,  called  St.  Anne's 
Hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  view  for  many  miles 
round,  over  the  land  and  over  the  sea ;  for  it  is  very  neai*  the  sea, 
not  above  a  mile  distant.  The  coast  forms  part  of  a  great  bay, 
indented  by  smaller  ones.  The  shore  is  closed  in  with  red  sand- 
cliffs,  rather  low,  broken,  and  jagged;  but  away  to  the  vj^'sXXVv^ 
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red  sand  changes  into  cbalk,  and  the  difik  become  very  steep, 
and  rise  to  a  great  height ;  standing  out  against  the  sky,  when 
the  sun  shines  on  them,  until  they  almost  dazzle  the  eye ;  and  at 
other  times  covering  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  a  bloeish  veil 
of  mist,  and  looking  out  proudly  from  behind  it.  I  always  liked 
the  white  cliffs  very  much,  yet  my  eye  never  rested  upon  them 
long,  but  wandered  still  furUier,  to  a  distant  stretch  of  grey  land, 
looking  like  a  cloud,  which  could  be  seen  just  where  the  sea  and 
the  sky  met.  It  was  an  island  very  far  off.  The  shepherds  on  the 
down,  I  have  been  told,  often  watch  it  to  see  whether  it  is  clear 
or  misty.  Whenever  it  is  seen  quite  plainly,  they  say  there  is  to 
be  a  change  of  weather.  That  was  not  my  reason  for  gazing 
upon  it  as  a  child ;  but  it  was  a  spot  which  I  could  not  reach,  or 
hope  to  reach,  and  I  had  notions  of  a  life  there  which  should  be 
quite  apart  from  trouble  or  care,  and  in  which  I  should  have  the 
rule,  and  make  every  one  happy ;  and  so  it  was  the  land  of  my 
day-dreams. 

Below  the  ridge  of  Sandcombe  Down  the  ground  is  very  flat 
for  a  long  way.     From  the  edge  of  the  cliff  it  is  level  for  miles, 
cut  up  into  corn-fields  and  pastures,  with  a  few  trees  dotting  the 
hedge-rows.     People  have  said  that  it  is  a  barren-looking  coun 
try,  and  wants  wood ;  but  it  was  never  barren  to  me.     There 
was  always  variety  in  it.     The  clouds,  when  they  drifted  over  the 
sky,  cast  shadows  upon  the  fields  ;  and  the  sun,  when  it  burst  out, 
gleamed  across  them  in  long  streaks  of  light ;  and  sometimes 
touched   the  tower  of  a  church,  or  seemed  as  if  it  were  trying 
to  light  up  the  old   castle,  standing  on  the  hill   close   to   Hove. 
For  we  could  see  as  far  as  Hove,  and  beyond  it^  from  Sandcombe 
Down :  away,  indeed,  to  where  the  river,  which  had  its  source 
close  to  us,  and  was  then  only  a  tiny  brook,  became  quite  a 
broad  stream,  and  deep  enough  to  float  vessels.     We  could  fol- 
low it  till  it  reached  a  little  seaport  a  few  miles  from  Hove,  and 
trace  beyond  it  a  blue  line  of  sea,  appearing  here  and  there,  as  the 
land  rose  or  sunk.     There  was  an  .opposite  coast,  too,  in  that  di- 
rection, and  we  could  plainly  distinguish  the  houses,  looking  like 
white  dots,  and  the  great  chalk-pits,  like  patches  on  the  sides  of 
the  misty  hills.     I  was  never  tired  of  the  view  ;  yet  it  was  not  so 
grand  as  the  open  sea,  and  the  white  cliffs  from  St.  Anne's  ;  and 
i  think  it  gave  me  more  thoughts  of  the  world.     It  made  me  pic- 
ture to  myself  men,  and  women,  and  all  their  cares  and  troubles, 
and  hopes  for  things  which  belong  to  earth  ;  but  the  sea  seemed 
to  have  come  at  once  from  God,  and  to  belong  to  Him  alone. 
When  human  beings  passed  over  it,' they  left  no  mark  behind 
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them.  One  view  was  like  Time  and  the  other  like  Eternity.  In 
former  days  there  had  been  a  little  chapel  on  St.  Anne's  Hill ;  an 
oratory,  I  believe,  it  was  called.  '  It  was  connected  with  some  old 
ruins  in  Compton  village,  which  are  now  built  into  barns  and 
granaries,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  Farm.  I  have  been  told  that 
some  one  of  the  monks  who  lived  in  the  abbey,  used,  in  old  times, 
to  be  sent  to  the  chapel  on  St.  Anne's  to  say  prayers,  and  to  put 
lights  in  the  tower  as  a  warning  to  the  vessels  when  they  came 
too  close  to  the  shore.  In  after  years  a  regular  light-house  was 
built  there,  but  it  has  fallen  quite  into  decay.  It  was  not  worth 
while  to  keep  it  up,  for  thick  mists  from  the  sea  often  rest  upon 
the  Hill,  and  in  the  stormy  night  the  gleam  from  the  light-house 
could  seldom  be  seen.  Only  the  stones  scattered  upon  the  green 
turf,  and  a  portion  of  the  lower  walls,  remain ;  and  a  gooseberry 
bush,  which  grew  in  the  little  garden  belonging  to  the  lighthouse, 
is  the  sole  mark  that  any  care  had  ever  been  taken  to  make  such 
a  place  habitable.  But  the  eight- sided  tower  of  the  oratory 
stands  as  firm  as  ever, —  the  walls  dark  grey,  and  brown,  and 
green,  where  lichens  have  covered  them ;  whilst  the  foundation 
of  the  chapel  can  also  be  traced  without  difficulty.  I  have  heard 
people  wonder,  as  they  talked  about  the  oratory,  what  could  make 
any  person  content  to  live  there  ;  and  I  have  heard  them  say,  too, 
that  th^e  was  much  evil  in  the  days  when  it  was  used,  and  that 
we  are  more  enlightened.  I  dare  say  they  are  right.  I  am  very 
thankful  for  the  blessings  granted  me,  and  I  would  not,  for  all 
the  world,  go  back  to  times  when  I  could  not  read  my  Bible 
for  myself;  but  I  can  never  think  that  the  watchers  in  the  ora- 
tory kept  less  guard  upon  their  lights,  because  they  knelt  by 
them  and  said  their  prayers ;  and  I  have  myself  rested  against 
the  wall,  on  the  steep  side  looking  over  to  the  sea,  and  prayed 
with  a  deeper  feeling,  because  I  felt  that  the  spot  was  like  a 
church,  and  had  been  made  holy  by  the  devotion  of  those  who 
had  stood  there  before  me. 

But  I  must  not  linger  so  long  describing  Sandcombe  Down,  and 
the  view  from  St.  Anne's,  only  they  are  mixed  up  with  so  many 
things  which  happened  in  my  childhood,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
me.  The  evening  that  I  walked  over  to  Dene  with  Roger,  we 
turned  quite  away  from  St.  Anne's  Hill,  and  went  to  the  other 
end  of  the  long  ridge,  towards  the  north.  That,  too,  was  a  marked 
spot,  for  a  stone  pillar* had  been  placed  upon  it  to  note  the  visit  of 
a  foreign  emperor  to  England.  I  had  sometimes  been  as  far  as 
the  pillar  when  I  went  over  the  ridge  to  Compton,  or  came  back 
from  it ;  but  I  was  always  stopped  there  by  Mr.  Weir's  grounds  ; 
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for  just  above  Dene  the  side  of  the  down  was  very  steep,  and 
formed  a  deep  hollow,  which  Mr.  Weir  had  planted  thickly, 
making  winding  walks  among  the  trees,  and  separating  the  plan- 
tation from  the  down  by  a  light  iron  fence, 

A  broad,  smooth,  sloping  path,  cut  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  in 
the  green  turf,  was  the  nearest  way  from  Sandcombe  Farm  to 
Dene.  Furze  and  beautiful  red  foxgloves  grew  there  in  plenty ; 
their  look,  and  something  in  the  scent,  will  often  come  before  me 
even  now,  and  make  me  feel  as  if  there  must  be  something  young 
in  me  which  can  never  die.  Perhaps  it  belongs  to  that  part  of 
myself  which  is  to  live  again  in  Heaven.  This  path  went  very 
gradually  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  then  a  white  gate  gave 
admittance  to  the  grounds  of  Dene,  and  to  a  broad  road  at  the 
foot  of  the  plantations,  which  led  by  the  back  of  the  house  to  the 
entrance. 

Other  things  have  become  clouded  in  my  memory,  but  I  can 
quite  remember  my  feelings  as  Roger  opened  the  white  gate,  and 
said,  "  Now,  little  one,  we  are  at  home."  I  had  a  fancy  that  the 
whole  place  belonged  to  us,  that  we  were  in  some  way  raised  in 
the  world,  and  yet  I  looked  round  with  a  grave  wonder,  and  kept 
close  to  Roger's  side,  fearful  that  I  might  be  trespassing  if  I 
went  a  step  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  word  trespass  was  a 
very  awful  one  to  me.  I  had  seen  it  set  up  on  boards  in  Mr. 
Weir's  plantations,  and  it  was  mixed  up  in  my  mind  with  visions 
of  a  dismal  dungeon,  and  bread  and  water. 

Roger  went  up  to  the  house-duor  and  rang  at  the  bell.  A  girl 
answered  it,  and  then  there  came  out  a  stout  old  lady,  dressed  in 
black  silk,  with  a  very  gay  cap  on  her  head :  as  grand  as  a  queen 
she  seemed  to  me.  She  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  spoke 
civilly  to  Roger.  He  went  aside  with  her,  and  they  talked  for 
some  minutes.  I  thought  at  first  she  must  be  Mrs.  Weir  herself, 
but  as  we  turned  away  to  go  a  little  further  down  the  carriage- 
road,  Roger  told  me  that  she  was  Mrs.  Mason,  the  housekeeper, 
who  had  the  care  of  everything  in  the  house,  as  he  was  to  have 
the  charge  of  everything  out  of  it.  I  found  afterwards  that  Mrs. 
Mason  lived  there,  more  that  she  might  have  a  home,  being  an 
old  servant  of  the  family,  than  for  any  other  reason. 

The  stables  were  very  near  the  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  carriage-road.  They,  and  the  coach-house,  and  a  kind  of  a 
barn,  in  which  things  could  be  stored  away,  being  all  built  of 
good  stone,  formed  quite  a  grand  set  of  buildings.  There  was  a 
large  clock  over  the  coach-house,  —  very  much  needed,  for  Dene 
was  a  most  out  of  the  way  place.     Compton  was  three  miles  off 
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by  the  road,  though  only  a  mile  and  a  half  by  the  cart-track  over 
the  hill ;  and  that  was  only  a  village.  It  had  no  shops  nor  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  The  nearest  gentleman's  house  must  have 
been  four  or  l^re  miles  distant  from  Dene ;  whilst  Hove,  which 
was  the  only  place  we  could  get  anything  from,  was  seven  miles 
off:  so  there  was  great  need  of  the  clock  to  keep  us  all  regular 
and  punctual. 

Next  to  the  coach-house,  joining  it  indeed,  but  nearer  to  the 
house,  a  set  of  rooms  had  been  built,  and  these  we  were  to  have. 
I  cannot  say  they  were  anything  very  grand.  Certainly  they 
were  nothing  like  the  farm- kitchen  a^  Sandcombe.  They  did  not 
look  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  regular  house ;  and  I  could  not 
understand  what  Roger  meant  when  he  opened  the  door,  and  went 
into  the  little  kitchen,  and  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair,  looking 
round  him  half  sad  and  half  pleased.  I  asked^him  where  we  were 
to  go  next. 

"  No  further,  Ursie ;  this  is  home.  We'll  be  very  jolly  here, 
little  Trot."  And  then  he  took  me  upon  his  knee,  and  covered 
me  with  kisses.  I  don*t  think  he  liked  me  to  see  his  face.  He 
must  have  thought  a  good  deal  of  Sandcombe,  and  my  father  and 
mother,  and  old  times,  and  it  was  very  solitary  for  him.  I  was  no 
companion,  though  he  did  love  me  so  dearly. 

The  next  day  a  girl  was  to  come  to  look  after  me,  but  there 
had  been  some  mistake  about  the  time,  and  she  was  not  there  to 
meet  us.  Because  of  this  we  were  to  go  over  to  the  house  and 
have  our  tea  with  Mrs.  Mason.  So  when  Roger  had  unpacked 
some  of  the  things,  and  I  had  tired  myself  with  running  up  and 
down  the  steep  flight  of  stairs  to  look  at  the  bed-rooms,  we 
went  across  to  the  house.  I  should  say  first,  however,  that  Ave 
had  a  very  comfortable  lodging  upon  the  whole.  Besides  a  tidy 
parlour,  a  kitchen,  and  two  bed-rooms,  and  a  closet  in  which 
another  bed  could  bo  put,  there  was  a  little  room  within  the 
kitchen,  where  a  servant  might  sleep  if  it  was  necessary.  But 
the  plan  was  for  the  girl  to  come  for  the  day  only,  as  she  lived  at 
a  cottage  quite  close  ;  so  the  kitchen  room  was  only  likely  to  be 
used  as  a  place  for  lumber. 

Neither  water  nor  soap  had  been  provided  for  us,  and  we  went 
across  to  the  house  just  as  we  were  when  we  came  from  our  walk. 
I  did  not  think  of  such  things,  but  Roger  did.  He  was  wonder- 
fully neat  in  his  ways  for  a  man  who  had  so  much  rough  work  to 
attend  to.  He  resembled  my  mother,  who  was  famed  for  tidiness 
and  cleanliness.  I  dare  say,  too,  he  knew  what  Mrs.  Mason 
would  like,  for  we  were  no  sooner  inside  the  house,  than  she  took 
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1110  up-stairs  to  her  bed-room,  a  very  comfortable  one,  near  the 
kitchen,  and  made  me  put  myself  to  rights,  and  wash  my  hands 
and  face  before  we  went  down  to  tea. 

We  had  our  tea  in  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Mason  had  a  little  sitting- 
room  to  herself,  but  it  was  very  small,  and  so,  indeed,  was  the 
house,  though  it  appeared  grand  enough  to  me  just  at  first.  Mr. 
Weir  only  used  it  for  a  few  months  in  the  autumn,  when  he  came 
for  shooting,  and  there  were  not  many  contrivances  for  comfort  in 
it,  and  very  little  space  for  servants.  But  I  knew  nothing  about 
such  matters  that  first  night,  and  only  felt  it  to  be  very  strange 
and  pleasant  to  be  sitting  by  Roger's  side,  eating  lard  cake,  drink- 
ing tea  out  of  pretty  brown  cups  with  gilt  edges,  and  able  to 
watch  Mrs.  Mason,  as  she  sat  before  the  tea-board,  in  her  black 
silk  dress,  looking  grander  than  ever. 

Roger  and  Mrs.  Mason  talked  about  a  great  many  things  which 
I  did  not  understand,  and  their  tea  lasted  much  longer  than  mine; 
but  when  I  was  tired  of  sitting  up  and  listening,  they  let  me  get 
down  by  the  hearth,  and  play  with  a  tabby  kitten,  and  Mrs. 
Mason  made  the  girl  bring  a  cork  and  a  string,  and  tempt  the 
kitten  to  run  after  it.  I  did  not  remark  anything  that  went  on, 
till  I  heard  Roger  say,  *'  I  never  knew  that  both  the  ladies  were 
coming."  That  made  me  attend.  I  don't  know  why.  I  could 
not  think  who  the  ladies  were,  and  I  was  always  rather  curious. 
Mrs.  Mason  looked  grave  and  odd,  and  answered,  "  Yes,  both  of 
them.  Miss  Milicent  used  to  say  she  didn't  like  the  place,  but  she 
has  turned  quite  round  now.  She's  a  queer  one.  You  may 
thank  your  stars,  Mr.  Grant,  that  you  are  not  likely  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her." 

I  think  Roger  must  have  noticed  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  for 
he  stopped  suddenly  as  he  was  about  to  reply,  and  said,  "  It  is 
nearly  the  little  woman's  bed  time." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  to  be  sure  ; "  and  Mrs.  Mason  called  me'  to  her  and 
asked  if  I  was  sleepy. 

"  No,"  I  said  quickly  :  "  Why  does  that  Miss  come  here  ?"  A 
fit  of  laughter  followed,  and  something  was  muttered  about  "little 
pitchers  and  long  ears ;"  but  I  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  I 
asked  again,  "  Why  does  that  Miss  come  here  ?" 

"Because  it's  her  home,"  said  Roger  very  gravely;  "but 
little  children  must  never  trouble  themselves  with  what  doesn't 
concern  them  : "  and  I  asked  no  more,  for  his  look  showed  me  he 
was  not  pleased.  He  said  I  must  go  over  to  the  cottage  to  sleep ; 
but  Mrs.  Mason  interfered.  No  one  was  there  to  put  me  to  bed, 
she  said,  and  nothing  was  ready  for  me ;  she  could  not  be  sure 
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even  that  there  were  sheets  in  the  bed  ;  for  Fanny  (that  was  the 
name  of  the  girl  who  opened  the  door  for  us)  had  been  so  busy, 
there  had  not  been  time  for  her  to  go  across  and  see  about  it.  It 
would  be  much  better  for  me  to  sleep  at  the  house ;  there  was 
plenty  of  spare  room. 

Roger  objected  because  of  the  trouble,  but  he  was  soon  over- 
ruled. Mrs.  Mason  liked  children,  and  was  very  good-natured ; 
so  she  called  Fanny,  and  told  her  to  take  me  up  to  the  little  back 
room  and  put  me  to  bed. 

"  Miss  Milicent's  room,  Ma'am  did  you  say  ?"  asked  Fanny,  who 
was  rather  deaf. 

"Miss  Miiicent's  room,  child!  What  are  you  thinking  of? 
The  little  back  room  —  the  peacock  room.  You  know  what  I 
mean.  Miss  Milicent's  room,  indeed  ! "  I  heard  her  murmur  to 
herself ;  "  there  would  be  a  fuss  ! " 

Fanny  carried  me  off  to  bed.  I  whispered  to  Roger,  as  I  said 
good  night,  "  Please  come  and  see  me  after  Tm  in  bed."  He  was 
going  to  say  no.  I  suppose  he  thought  he  had  no  business  to  go 
about  the  house  as  if  it  was  his  own  ;  but  Mrs.  Mason  promised 
me  he  should,  and  I  went  away  happy.  Roger's  last  charge  being 
that  I  should  remember  to  say  my  prayers  properly  ;  and  then  he 
would  hear  me  repeat  my  verse  before  I  went  to  sleep. 

Fanny  took  me  through  a  short  passage  into  a  little  hall,  then 
up  some  narrow  winding  stairs  to  a  lobby,  with  several  rooms 
opening  into  it.  The  first  on  the  right  hand  side  was  the  peacock 
room. 

It  never  entered  my  head  to  ask  why  it  was  so  called  ;  but,  full 
of  my  curiosity,  I  chattered  away  to  Fanny  about  Miss  Milicent 
all  the  time  I  was  undressing. 

I  learnt  that  she  was  Mr.  Weir's  daughter,  which  sounded 
strange  to  me,  for  I  thought  that  Milicent  was  a  surname ;  but  I 
found  afterwards  that  she  was  called  Miss  Milicent  because  there 
was  a  cousin  who  had  more  right  to  be  Miss  Weir. 

I  was  informed  also  that  she  had  a  mother  but  no  brothers  or 
sisters.  Miss  Weir,  the  cousin,  Fanny  said,  sometimes  came  to 
Dene  but  not  often.  This  cousin  I  cared  very  little  about, 
especially  when  I  heard  that  she  was  not  expected  now,  and 
might  never  come  again,  as  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
Mr.  Temple ;  but  I  made  Fanny  tell  me  what  kind  of  person  Miss 
Milicent  was,  and  when  she  said  ''grumpy,"  I  was  nearly  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  before.  I  only  guessed  it  was  something 
disagreeable ;  and  I  mixed  up  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weir,  and  their 
daughter  together,  and  fancied  them  all  like  the  ogres  I  had  read 
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of  in  fairy  tales.  I  should  have  been  frightened  and  unhappy, 
only  I  was  sure  that  Roger  was  a  match  for  them  all. 

He  came  to  me  as  he  had  promised,  and  I  repeated  my  verse  to 
him,  and  then  he  kissed  me  and  said,  **  God  bless  you,  my  little 
Ursie,"  and  left  me.  I  listened  to  his  heavy  tread  as  he  went 
down  stairs :  and  when  all  was  silent  I  turned  and  tossed  in  the 
large  bed,  not  daring  to  open  my  eyes  lest  I  should  see  the  dark- 
ness, and  wishing  very  much  that  I  had  been  allowed  to  sleep  in 
the  little  room  at  the  cottage  close  to  Roger.  But  I  fell  asleep 
at  last. 

A  strange  noise  woke  me  very  early  in  the  morning ;  a  harsh, 
scrooping  sound,  which  amused,  and  yet  a  little  frightened  me,  and 
made  me  sit  up  in  bed  to  listen.  When  I  cOuld  not  understand 
where  it  came  from,  I  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  window  to  look 
out.  A  light  fence  of  trellis-work  was  just  below, — a  screen  for 
a  little  area  in  front  of  the  pantry, — and  on  this  trellis- work 
roosted  a  peacock  and  peahen.  My  delight !  how  can  I  possibly 
express  it?  There  they  sat,  the  peacock  proudly  turning  his  beau- 
tiful purple  neck  on  all  sides,  and  his  long  tail,  spotted  with  glit- 
tering eyes,  drooping  over  the  fence ;  and  the  peahen  looking  so 
quiet  and  gentle,  and  beautiful  too,  only  seeming  not  to  wish  to 
be  noticed  because  she  had  such  a  grand  companion.  I  believe  I 
screamed  with  delight,  I  was  told  so  afterwards;  and  Fanny 
always  declared  that  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  open  the  window, 
and  pull  only  one  feather  out  of  the  peacock's  tail,  for  he  had  so 
many  I  was  sure  he  would  never  miss  it.  I  know  myself  that 
the  peacock  and  the  peahen  seemed  like  the  fairies  of  the  place  to 
me  then,  and  for  years  afterwards ;  and  even  now,  if  I  could 
have  money  to  throw  away  upon  fancies,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
have  some  always  with  me,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  bring 
back  the  feelings  of  unbounded  gladness,  which  are,  by  this  time, 
almos't  forgotten. 

It  was  a  sunshiny  morning  the  first  day  at  Dene.  Roger  went 
out  directly  after  breakfast  to  his  business  of  looking  after  things, 
and  I  was  left  with  Mrs.  Mason  and  Fanny.  For  that  one  day  I 
was  to  run  about  and  do  as  I  chose ;  but  Mrs.  Mason  put  on  a 
grave  face  as  she  said  that  idleness  was  not  good  for  little  girls  ; 
and  it  was  settled  that  Roger  was  to  take  me  over  to  Compton  the 
very  first  day  he  could  spare  the  time,  in  order  that  I  might  have 
my  name  put  down  for  the  school. 

Mrs.  Mason  made  me  help  Fanny  wash  up  the  tea-things  when 
breakfast  was  over ;  and  then  she  said  wo  might  go  round  the 
garden,  only  Fanny  was  to  take  particular  care  that  I  did  not 
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tumble  into  the  pond.  So  Fanny  and  I  went  forth  together,  first, 
however,  running  all  over  the  house,  and  peeping  into  every  nook 
and  corner,  even  into  Miss  Milicent's  room,  which  was  nothing 
remarkably  different  from  any  other,  except  that  it  was  the 
largest  and  had  the  prettiest  view.  Fanny  said  that  Miss  Mili- 
cent  always  had  the  large  room  because  of  her  boxes. 

The  house  at  Dene  had  been  first  a  labourer's  cottage ;  that 
was  before  Mr.  Weir  took  a  fancy  to  come  there  for  shooting. 
He  built  two  rooms,  a  diping-room  and  a  drawing-room,  not  at 
all  large,  and  rather  square,, only  with  a  kind  of  bow  for  the 
window.  These  rooms  were  on  each  side  of  the  little  passage  or 
hall,  and  there  were  no  more  sitting-rooms  in  the  house,  at  least 
when  first  we  went  there.  Miss  Milicent's  room  was  over  the 
drawing-room,  and  Mr.  Weir's  over  the  dining-room  ;  and  there 
was  another  room,  which  was  used  as  a  dressing-room,  besides 
the  peacock  room  and  some  attics :  that  was  all  the  house  then, 
except  the  chambers  over  tlie  kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Mason  and 
Fanny  slept.  The  attics  were  what  I  liked  best ;  we  had  to  go 
up  such  a  droll  little  staircase  to  reach  them,  and  they  had  such  a 
beautiful  paper,  a  kind  of  Chinese  pattern,  with  a  bridge  and 
some  houses,  and  little  men  and  women  going  over  the  bridge. 
They,  too,  like  the  peacock,  were  part  of  the  fairy  things  belong- 
ing to  Dene,  and  I  seemed  to  have  more  to  do  with  them  than 
with  Mr.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent.  The  attics  opened  upon  the 
leads  of  the  house,  and  the  peacock  had  been  up  there  and  left 
behind  him  one  of  his  small  feathers, —  not  one  with  an  eye,  but 
with  a  soft  feathery  fringe, — such  a  purple  green  !  there  is  no 
colour  like  it  elsewhere  that  I  have  seen.  Fanny  crept  out  of  the 
window  and  brought  it  back  to  me,  and  I  have  it  now.  Unless  it 
was  a  duty,  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  any  sum  of  money. 

Groing  over  the  house  was  very  pleasant,  but  it  was  nothing  to 
the  garden  ;  and  when  Fanny  opened  the  front  door,  I  rushed  out 
wild  with  delight,  and  scarcely  heeding  her  as  she  called  to  me,  in 
a  frightened  voice,  not  on  any  account  to  run  so  fast,  or  I  should 
be  in  the  pond. 

Dene  stood  very  high.  The  ground  sloped  directly  from  the 
house,  but  .there  was  a  broad  pavement  in  front,  covered  by  an 
open  verandah,  which  had  been  made  by  a  very  old  man,  a 
country  carpenter,  and  was  esteemed  quite  a  wonder,  for  its 
pretty  patterns  and  crossings.  The  house  would  have  been 
homely-looking  on  the  outside,  except  for  the  verandah ;  but  that 
gave  it  a  look  unlike  other  places,  and  the  arches  made  a  separate 
frame  for  each  portion  of  the  country  that  was  to  be  seen  from  it. 

c 
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The  view  from  the  house,  like  that  from  the  down,  might,  I 
suppose,  have  been  called  wanting  in  wood ;  but  Paradise  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  lovely  to  Eve,  when  she  first  opened  her 
eyes  upon  it,  than  Dene  was  to  me  on  that  summer  morning,  and 
many,  many  others  which  followed.  It  looked  to  the  east,  and 
the  sun,  therefore,  shone  full  upon  it.  The  turf  was  smooth  as  a 
carpet  of  velvet,  and  not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  in  the  bright 
flower-beds.  In  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  a  fountain,  which  the 
gardener  set  playing  to  please  me,  rose  up  like  a  silver  thread 
into  the  air,  and  in  the  pond  round  the  fountain,  bright  gold-fish 
floated  about,  catching  at  the  bread-crumbs  with  which  I  was 
allowed  to  feed  them.  Another  pond,  with  an  island  in  the 
centre,  and  a  walk  round  it,  was  to  be  seen  still  lower,  but  it  was 
always  a  place  of  mystery  to  me.  I  never  reached  the  island, 
though  I  always  longed  to  do  so.  Beyond  the  garden  lay  an  ex- 
panse of  country,  such  as  could  be  seen  from  the,  down.  It  had 
one  or  two  marked  spots,  an  old  manor  farm,  surrounded  by 
trees,  nearly  opposite  to  Dene,  and  a  church  on  a  bit  of  rising 
ground,  and  a  zigzag  road  across  a  moor,— part  of  the  high  road 
to  Hove  ;  and  immediately  opposite  was  a  ridge  of  hills,  very  like 
Sandcombe  Down,  with  what  was  called  a  semaphore  at  the  top. 
I  believe  it  was  used  for  making  signals  about  ships  to  persons  a 
good  way  oW,  It  was  a  view  in  which  there  seemed  always  some- 
thing new  to  find  out;  and  especially  I  used  to  please  myself  on 
Saturdays,  when  Roger  was  gone  to  Hove,  by  watching  the  carts 
and  waggons  and  horses  moving  like  dots  over  the  zigzag  road, 
and  guessing  which  might  belong  to  him.  But  that  is  going  on 
beyond  my  first  morning. 

Fanny  led  me  all  round  the  garden,  and  then,  as  we  came  back, 
she  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank  covered  with  shrubs, 
which  parted  the  grounds  of  Dene  from  the  down,  and  pointing 
to  a  fiight  of  rough  steps,  said,  I  might  go  up  there  if  I  liked.  I 
ran  befi)re  her,  scarcely  contented  to  make  use  of  the  steps,  but 
every  now  and  then  scrambling  up  the  bank,  till  I  reached  the 
top ;  and  there  I  found  a  seat,  and  a  little  wicket  gate,  opening 
upon  the  carriage  road  close  to  the  down.  Crossing  the  road, 
Fanny  made  me  enter  the  plantation,  which,  as  I  before  said, 
filled  the.  hollow  of  the  hill  behind  the  house.  We  went  on  and 
on  along  narrow  winding  paths,  sometimes  stopping  to  rest 
upon  a  bench  under  a  tree,  sometimes  going  quite  to  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  to  look  down  through  the  mass  of  branches,  and  leaves, 
and  fiowers,  which  seemed  to  sparkle  like  emerald  and  silver, 
upon  a  green  field  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  plantation,  in  which 
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Mr.  Weir's  cows  were  feeding ;  and  then  we  ran  on  again  till  we 
came  to  a  little  summer-house — a  real  house,  with  a  tahle,  and 
some  wooden  chairs,  and  a  tiny  fire-place  ;  so  cool  and  pleasant- 
looking  it  was  ! — but  we  could  not  go  in,  for  Mrs.  Mason  kept 
the  key,  but  Fanny  lifted  me  up  that  I  might  peep  in  at  the 
window. 

It  was  all  more  happy  to  me  far  than  words  can  tell,  but  I  can 
never  by  description  make  other  people  feel  the  same.  Fanny, 
though  she  was  not  much  more  than  a  child,  seemed  to  care  little 
about  it.  All  that  she  appeared  to  think  of  then,  or  afterwards, 
was  the  gossip  about  the  few  people  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  passed  out  of  the  plantation  by  clambering  over  an 
iron  fence,  and  came  round  to  the  house  in-  a  different  direction, 
across  an  open  bit  of  pasture  land,  which  seemed  once  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  down.  There  it  was  that  Fanny  was  induced 
to  stop,  that  she  might  point  out  the  cottage  in  which  Sarah's 
father  and  mother  lived.  Sarah  was  the  girl  who  was  to  take 
care  of  me  and  cook  our  dinner  and  make  our  beds.  They  were 
labouring  people,  she  said,  and  they  were  very  glad  to  get  Sarah 
a  place.  Sarah  was  to  have  gone  to  the  gamekeeper's,  but  his 
wife  had  a  cousin  who  wa^  come  to  help.  And  then  she  led  me 
a  few  steps  on,  that  I  might  look  at  the  gamekeeper's  nice  cottage, 
with  its  strip  of  garden  so  neatly  kept.  The  gamekeeper's  wife, 
she  said,  had  had  some  tiffs  with  Miss  Milicent,  but  that  was  no 
wonder,  Fanny  did  not  think  proper,  however,  to  tell  me  what 
the  tiffs  were  about,  but  wandered  off  to  another  subject,  saying, 
that  she  must  take  me  home,  for  she  had  to  run  down  to  Longside 
Farm  to  get  some  eggs  for  Mrs.  Mason.  The  people  at  Longside 
were  very  well  to  do  in  the  world,  she  informed  me ;  Farmer 
Kemp,  folks  declared,  was  worth  a  mint  of  money ;  and  he  was 
very  careful,  not  at  all  like  the  Shaws,  who  lived  at  the  Manor 
Farm,  called  White  Hill,  which  we  had  seen  from  the  garden. 
The  Shaws  were  very  set-up  people,  and  laughed  at  the  Kemps, 
and  the  Kemps  had  given  up  visiting  them. 

A  good  deal  of  this  I  knew  before,  and  very  little  I  cared  for 
it ;  yet  I  cannot  help  noting  it  now.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long  tale,  and  I  think  of  it  as  I  think  of  the  little  stream  that 
welled  forth  from  the  plantation  behind  the  house,  and  after  being 
caught  in  a  stone  basin,  where  it  sparkled  clear  and*  bright,  made 
its  way  stealing  by  fields,  and  through  ditches,  till  it  became  a 
broad  river,  with  which  mud  and  shingle  and  all  impurity  had 
mingled.      Nothing  but  the  sea  could  cleanse  that  stream,  and 
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nothing  but  the  ocean  of  God's  KedeemiDg  Love  can  cleanse  the 
foulnesses  that  even  the  best  must  contract  as  their  life  flows  forth 
to  Eternity. 


CHAPTER  m. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  description  of  all  that  happened 
when  we  first  went  to  live  at  Dene,  and  I  have  put  into  the 
account  of  that  morning's  walk  over  the  grounds  nearly  all  there 
is  to  say  about  the-  place,  and  added  some  things  which  fitly 
ought  to  have  come  in  further  on.  But  I  write  just  as  the 
thoughts  enter  my  head,  and  should  not  be  able  to  get  on  at  all, 
where  there  is  so  much  to  say,  if  I  were  to  take  too  much  time  to 
consider. 

We  settled  ourselves  into  our  little  house, — Roger  and  I, — and 
Sarah  came  as  it  had  been  agreed,  and  two  days  afterwards  Roger 
took  me  over  to  Compton  to  the  clergyman  there,  and  arranged 
that  I  was  to  go  to  the  village  school.  '  Sarah  had  a  sister,  about 
twelve  years  old,  who  went,  and  she  was  to  take  care  of  me.  I 
know  some  people  thought  it  strange  that  I  should  be  sent  to 
mix  with  everybody's  children,  and  declared  that  my  father  and 
mother  would  never  have  allowed  it  if  they  had  been  living.  But 
William  and  Roger  both  knew  what  my  parents  would  have 
wished  better  than  the  world  did,  and  Roger  has  often  told  me 
that  the  things  he  heard  about  the  schools  in  Hove  made  him 
very  unwilling  to.  place  me  at  one.  He  wanted  me,  ho  said,  to 
grow  up  useful,  and  to  know  my  place  in  the  world,  and  from 
what  he  could  see  of  the  girls  who  had  gone  to  those  boarding- 
schools,  it  was  just  what  they  had  never  been  taught.  They 
were  always  trying  to  get  out  of  their  place.  It  took  a  good 
many  years,  and  a  good  deal  of  experience  too,  to  enable  me  to 
understand  entirely  all  that  Roger  meant  by  that.  As  for  my  own 
wish,  I  was  so  glad  to  escape  being  sent  away  from  Roger,  that  I 
would  have  borne  real  suffering  rather  than  be  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  in  Hove.  And  I  was  quite  happy  at  Compton  ;  every  one 
was  very  kind  to  me.  The  clergyman  came  to  see  us  and  in- 
struct us  himself,  and  I  was  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  cypher, 
and  do  needlework,  in  a  way  which  has  been  an  advantage  to  me 
all  my  life,  and,  much  more  than  that,  I  was  made  to  look  upon 
religion  as  the  one  thing  to  be  considered  above  all  others.    That 
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is  the  best  lesson  any  one  can  acquire  ;  M  others  are  easj  after- 
wards ;  and  I  thank  God'  that  He  placed  me  so  early  under  the 
care  of  those  who  had  learned  it  themselves,  and  so  were  well 
able  to  teach  it  to  me. 

I  had  some  weeks  at  school,  and  then  came  harvest  time  and 
holidays,  when  Mrs.  Mason  gave  me  employment  at  home,  and 
when  I  was  allowed  to  enjoy  myself  by  taking  a  book  up  to  the 
seat  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  sitting  there  all  alone  by  myself, 
reading  or  listening  to  the  chirp  of  the  grasshoppers,  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds  in  the  plantation.  I  liked  that  seat  better  than 
any  other,  partly,  I  believe,  because  no  one  else  seemed  ever  to 
think  about  it;  but  there  was  a  pleasure  too  in  being  close  to  the 
down,  feeling  that  I  might,  if  I  chose  (though  I  never  really 
wished  to  do  so),  wander  all  over  it,  and  even  go  across  St. 
Anne's  hill,  to  the  great  cliffs  above  the  sea-shore,  and  there  find 
a  vessel  to  carry  me  all  over  the  world.  I  had  many  fancies  of 
that  kind  from  the  books  I  read.  Heading  was  quite  my  snare  ; 
I  did  so  delight  in  it,  and  so  I  do  to  this  day.  When  Mrs. 
Mason  gave  me  work  to  do,  I  used  to  carry  it  to  the  upper  seat, 
fully  meaning  to  do  it,  but  if  I  had  a  book  at  my  side,  I  spent 
more  minutes  than  I  ought  in  looking  into  it  between  whiles. 
Some  books  I  had  from  the  school-library  at  Compton,  and  Mrs. 
Mason  let  me  have  some  old  magazines,  which  I  was  never  tired 
of,  though  I  knew  most  of  the  stories  nearly  by  heart. 

September  came,  and  I  went  to  school  again  ;  and  just  about 
that  time  there  was  a  bustle  at  Dene;  putting  the  garden  in 
order,  and  cleaning  out  the  rooms,  and  arranging  the  furniture, 
because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weir,  and  Miss  Milicent,  were  expected 
for  two  months. 

A  grand  time  it  seemed  to  be  for  Mrs.  Mason  and  Fanny.  As 
for  me,  I  cried  terribly,  because  I  thought  the  family  would  take 
possession  of  the  garden,  and  the  plantation,  and  all  the  places 
I  liked,  and  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  go  near  them.  I  com- 
plained to  Roger,  but  he  would  not  encourage  me  in  such  non- 
sense. He  said  that  if  I  was  a  good  child,  I  should  never  want 
pleasures,  and  if  I  was  a  naughty  one,  I  should  not  deserve  them. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  so  I  had  not  been  to  school ;  but 
I  sat  in  the  kitchen  mending  my  clean  things,  which  had  just 
come  from  the  wash ;  and  Sarah  was  busy  sweeping  up,  and 
putting  things  in  order  for  Sunday.  We  heard  a  carriage  come 
up  the  road,  and  I  jumped  up  and  said,  "  Here's  Mrs.  Weir,"  and 
Sarah  ran  to  the  door,  and  stood  there  with  the  broom  in  her 
liand.    We  had  not  heard  for  certain  that  they  would  come  on 
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that  day.  There  was  a  chance  that  they  might  have  stopped  till 
Monday; — but  we  were  sure  it  could  be  no  one  else,  because 
although  there  was  a  right  of  footway  through  the  grounds,  no 
carriages  had  any  business  along  our  road,  and  nothing  with 
wheels  ever  came  by  it,  unless  it  might  be  every  now  and  then 
Mr.  Weir's  light  cart,  going  over  the  hill  to  Compton  or  Hatton. 
The  carriage  stopped.  It  was  closed,  so  that  we  could  not  see 
who  was  within.  Mrs.  Mason  and  Fanny  came  out  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  made  many  curtsies ;  and  then  the  footman  (there 
was  a  grand  footman,  dressed  in  a  drab-coloured  coat,  with  r^d 
trimming,  and  a  coachman  like  him,  only  stouter)  opened  the 
door,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  got  out,  and  walked  straight  into 
the  bouse,  with  his  chin  up  in  the  air,  not  stopping  to  speak  to 
any  one.  I  noticed  nothing  about  him  but  his  nose,  —  and 
somehow,  whenever  I  looked  at  him  afterwards,  that  was  the 
only  feature  which  ever  caught  my  eye.  It  seemed  to  have  a 
way  of  speaking,  as  most  people's  eyes  speak.  A  lady  followed  ; 
very  upright  and  well-formed  she  was,  but  so  small j — she  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  child,  when  one  only  looked  at  her  back. 
She  had  a  sweet  face,  though  it  was  very  sallow  and  sickly ;  and 
her  bonnet  was  made  in  an  old-fashioned  way,  to  come  over  her 
forehead  and  protect  her  eyes,  which  seemed  very  weak.  Mrs. 
Mason  helped  her  out  of  the  carriage  herself,  putting  an  arm 
round  her  for  support,  and  then  the  lady  shook  her  so  heartily  by 
the  hand,  it  was  quite  pleasant  to  see ;  -and  she  patted  Fanny 
gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  T  think  asked  some  questions  about 
Koger,  as  I  saw  her  turn  round  and  look  towards  the  cottage. 
Mrs.  Mason  must  have  said  something  to  please  her,  for  she 
nodded  her  head  slowly,  several  times,  as  if  she  was  quite  satis- 
fied. She  seemed  willing  to  stay  and  talk  more,  but  Mrs.  Mason 
prevented  her,  and  went  with  her  into  the  house,  just  as  I  saw  a 
large  foot,  with  a  boot  like  a  man's,  protrude  from  the  carriage. 
The  footman  stood  back,  and  so  did  Fanny  and  the  coachman ; 
it  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  make  room  enough  for  what  was 
coming.  Yet  it  was  not  such  a  very  large  body;  when  Miss 
Milicent  stood  upon  the  ground,  she  was  scarcely  more  than  five 
feet  six,  and  stout  in  proportion  ;  but  the  very  way  in  which  she 
put  her  head  into  the  carriage,  and  out  again,  and  called  the 
footman,  and  tossed  a  parcel  to  Fanny,  and  gave  an  order  to  the 
coachman,  all,  as  it  were,  in  one  breath,  made  one  feel  at  once  as 
though  the  world  was  not  big  enough  for  her.  It  was  some 
seconds  before  I  quite  determined  what  she  was  like.  She  must 
have  had  a  great  fancy  to  be  a  man,  for  certainly  she  had  taken 
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pains  enough  to  make  herself  look  as  like  one  as  a  woman's  dress 
will  allow.  She  had  on  a  stuff  gown,  made  very  short,  and  a 
loose  black  jacket,  with  no  white  collar,  nor  anything  of  that 
kind  to  make  it  pretty ;  only  a  red  handkerchief  tied  round  her 
neck.  Besides,  she  wore  a  black  straw-bonnet,  with  a  plain  white 
border  in  the  inside,  and  not  a  bit  of  ribbon  or  flower.  Her  face 
was  like  Mr.  Weir's,  only  smaller,  and  without  quite  such  a  nose ; 
but  she  had  eyes  to  make  up  for  it,  so  sharp,  they  were  in  con- 
stant motion,  and  they  danced  about  as  though  they  had  a  life  of 
their  own,  quite  independent  of  Miss  Milicent  herself,  and  were 
determined  to  see  everything  there  was  to  be  seen  in  this  world. 

I  thought  the  trunks  would  never  come  to  an  end.  The 
coachman  wanted  to  carry  some  of  them  into  the  house,  but  Miss 
Milicent  would  have  them  all  taken  from  the  carriage  first.  She 
kept  every  one  waiting  upon  her,  and  I  could  not  help  fancying 
she  took  a  pleasure  in  occupying  just  double  the  time  needed. 
But  the  business  was  finished  at  last,  and  Miss  Milicent  was 
able  then  to  stop  and  speak  to  Fanny,  which  she  did  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  as  I  have  seen  a  lawyer  question  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice,  Fanny  curtsied  at  every  answer,  but  she  would  fain 
have  run  away,  I  am  sure,  and  she  did  after  a  while  move  to  one 
side,  as  a  kind  of  hint  to  Miss  Milicent  to  go  in-doors.  But 
instead  of  that,  what  should  we  see  but  Miss  Milicent  coming 
across  the  road  to  the  cottage !  Sarah  threw  down  the  broom, 
and  ran  off  to  hide  herself  in  one  of  the  outhouses  ;  I  thought  it 
mean  to  follow  her,  and  I  did  not  see  what  cause  I  bad  to  be 
afraid  of  Miss  Milicent,  or  of  any  one,  if  I  was  not  doing  any- 
thing wrong ;  so  I  went  back  to  my  seat  to  finish  darning  my 
stocking,  but  I  own  my  heart  beat  rather  fast. 

In  she  came,  without  knocking  at  the  door,  and  I  felt  quite 
affronted,  and  just  for  a  moment  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
rise  from  my  seat.  She  caught  me  up  for  it  directly.  "  Little 
girls  ought  to  learn  to  be  civil,"  she  said,  "  when  ladies  take  the 
trouble  to  come  and  see  them !  What  are  you  about  there  ? 
Mending  your  stockings  ?  Very  good  work,  but  you  don't  do  it 
properly.  You  should  draw  the  stitches  together  first."  To  my 
dismay,  she  took  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  a  little  hole  deliberately  in 
my  Sunday  stocking,  and  then,  catching  the  needle  from  my 
hand,  unthreading  it  in  her  haste^  sat  down  to  show  me  how  to 
bring  the  edges  together  again.  I  was  so  angry,  I  could  have 
pricked  her  fingers  with  the  needle  when  I  gave  it  back  to  her 
threaded.  I  am  nearly  sure  I  gave  it  a  little  poke  with  that 
intention,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  feel  it,  and,  taking  up  the 
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Stocking,  made  me  come  quite  close  to  watch  her,  whilst  she  went 
on  talking  all  the  time.  "  Who  taught  you  to  work  ?  You 
ought  to  know  better.  How  old  are  you  ?  Nine  and  a  half? — 
you  don't  look  more  than  six.  You  can't  have  had  any  pains 
taken  with  you.  Now,  attend,  do  you  see  ?  first  one  stitch,  then 
the  other, — drawn  together  closely ;  that  makes  the  hole  smaller. 
You  must  darn  it  over  afterwards.  I  shall  make  them  teach 
parning  in  that  way  at  Compton  school.  Don't  forget !  I  shall 
come  and  see  you  again,  and  find  out  if  you  have  attended  to 
what  I  say.  If  you  are  a  good  child,  I  shall  give  you  some  of 
my  stockings  to  mend.  Now  get  up  and  open  the  door;  you 
always  ought  to  open  the  door  for  ladies.  They  don't  teach  you 
at  all  good  manners  at  Compton  school ;  I  shall  see  about  it." 

See  about  it! — yes.  I  felt,  indeed,  that  she  would  see  about 
it,  and  so  should  I.  I  opened  the  door  for  her  because  she  stood 
waiting  for  me  to  do  it,  but  I  closed  it  behind  her  instantly,  and 
rushing  back  to  my  stocking,  tore  out  all  the  stitches  she  had  put 
in,  and  tossed  the  stocking  across  the  room. 

Sarah  came  back  and  saw  me  kicking  my  feet  against  a  chair 
to  vent  my  rage.  She  laughed,  which  made  me  still  more  angry. 
I  began  to  scold  because  she  had  gone  away  and  left  me.  "  The 
tiresome  woman  wouldn't  have  dared  cut  a  hole  in  my  stocking," 
I  said,  "if  you  had  been  here;"  and  I  ran  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  caught  up  the  stocking,  and  thrust  my  finger  through 
the  hole,  making  it  half  as  large  again,  and  when  Sarah  still 
would  do  nothing  but  laugh,  I  leaned  my  head  upon  the  table, 
and  fairly  cried  with  temper  and  vexation. 

Roger  entered  just  at  that  moment.  When  he  saw  me  in  tears, 
he  came  up  to  me  in  his  kind  way  and  took  me  upon  his  knee ; 
but  he  could  get  nothing  from  me  except  that  Miss  Milicent  had 
been  to  see  me,  and  cut  a  hole  in  my  stocking,  and  I  hated  her, 
and  if  she  lived  at  Dene  I  should  run  away. 

He  must  have  been  very  much  puzzled,  but  he  knew  pretty 
well  what  I  was  like  when  I  was  in  what  William  used  to  call 
one  of  my  tantrums ;  so  instead  of  trying  to  talk  to  me,  he  just 
said,  "My  little  Trot  will  be  better  up-stairs  for  a  while  ;*'  and 
then  he  took  me  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  me  to  my  room,  and 
shut  the  door  and  left  me. 

I  was  not  sulky,  —  that  was  never  part  of  my  disposition, — ? 
only  terribly  passionate.  I  stamped  and  screamed  a  good  deal  at 
first,  but  no  one  came  near  me,  and  at  last  I  went  to  the  window, 
and  had  my  thoughts  turned  by  watching  the  servants  finishing 
the  unpacking  of  the  carriage,  and  by  the  time  Roger  came  back 
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I  was  quite  quiet,  and  sorry  for  having  been  so  naughty,  and  he 
took  me  down  stairs  again. 

"We  sat  down  to  tea,  and  after  a  litle  while  Roger  began 
asking  me  again  about  Miss  Milicent.  I  was  not  angry  with  him 
as  I  was  with  Sarah  when  he  laughed  as  I  told  my  grievance. 
Roger  often  laughed  at  things  which  other  people  cry  about,  but 
I  told  him  he  wouldn't  have  liked  it  if  it  had  been  his  stocking, 
and  he  had  had  to  darn  it. 

"  I  should  not  have  liked  it,  Ursie,  may  be,  but  I  would  have 
taken  it  as  it  was  meant." 

"  It  was  meant  to  tease  me,"  I  said,  and  I  felt  my  face  quite 
red  again. 

Roger  made  no  answer.  I  saw  he  was  vexed,  and  I  put  down 
my  bread  and  butter,  and  threw  my  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
called  him  "  dear  Father  Roger." 

That  always  softened  him.  He  gave  me  a  great  hug  in  return, 
but  still  he  did  not  speak,  till  I  touched  him  and  asked  him  what 
he  was  thinking  about. 

"  Nothing,  Trot,  that  you  can  understand  now  ;  but  it  wouldn't 
be  such  a  hard  world  to  live  in,  if  people  looked  more  at  what  is 
meant,  and  less  at  what  is  done." 

He  was  very  silent  after  that,  as  was  his  wont,  and  when  tea 
was  over  he  went  out  again,  and  I  took  up  my  stocking  and  tried 
to  mend  it  in  Miss  Milicent's  fashion,  feeling  somehow,  from  what 
Roger  had  said,  that  I  had  been  hard  upon  her. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Sunday  was  the  pleasantest  day  in  the  week  to  me.  Roger  walked 
with  me  over  the  down  quite  early,  and  left  me  at  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  went  himself  to  see  an  old  aunt,  my  mother's  sister, 
who  was  very  infirm,  and  could  never  go  out ;  and  there  he  stayed 
till  church-time.  I  sat  with  the  school-children  in  church ;  but 
Roger's  seat  was  very  near,  and  I  could  see  him,  whenever  I  looked 
up,  with  his  eyes  upon  his  book,  and  that  made  me  look  upon 
mine.  Otherwise  there  was  a  good  deal  to  teach  one  to  be  inat- 
tentive :  the  boys  sat  close  to  us,  and  were  very  troublesome  ; 
slyly  pulling  at  each  other's  books,  and  whispering,  and  then  the 
master  would  reach  over  into  the  middle  of  them  with  his  stick 
and  give  a  sharp  tap,  which  just  as  likely  touched  the  good  ones 
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as  the  bad.  The  girls  were  not  any  better  than  the  boys.  I  was 
often  tapped  myself,  though  I  don't  really  think  I  deserved  it  so 
much  as  some  of  the  others.  There  was  such  a  trouble,  too,  about 
repeating  the  responses.  Some  would  speak  out,  and  some  would 
not ;  and  every  now  and  then,  one  boy  took  it  into  his  head  to 
shout;  and  down  came  a  message  from  the  master,  that  if  he  did, 
he  should  be  caned ;  then  we  all  grew  silent,  and  there  came 
another  message,  that  if  we  didn't  speak  out  we  should  be- locked 
up.  It  was  trying  to  know  how  to  keep  straight  amongst  it  all ; 
but  what  did  me  most  good  was  to  see  Koger  standing  there,  so 
still,  and  grave,  and  earnest-looking,  and  his  face  different,  in  a 
way,  from  what  it  was  at  other  times.  It  was  a  very  dear  face 
always  to  me ;  though  his  skin  was  not  smooth,  and  his  hair 
brushed  neat  like  a  gentleman's,  I  often  thought  I  would  not 
change  it  for  the  handsomest  picture  I  had  ever  seen.  But  on 
Sundays,  in  church,  another  look  was  given  to  it,  as  if  all  in  it 
that  had  been  gathered  from  the  toil  and  care  of  life  had  been 
taken  away.  It  came  across  me  one  day,  when  I  noticed  him  just 
as  he  rose  up  from  his  prayers,  that  if  I  were  to  see  him  in 
Heaven,  he  could  scarcely  be  anything  different. 

That  Sunday  we  went  into  church  rather  more  noisily  than 
usual.  Kitty  Dove,  Sarah's  sister,  pushed  little  Johnnie  Bowe,  and 
nearly  threw  him  doWn,  and  Johnnie  pinched  Kitty,  and  made 
her  cry ;  and  some  of  the  bigger  girls  were  whispering  about  it 
to  the  mistress,  and  begging  that  Kitty  and  Johnnie  might  not 
sit  near  each  other.  But  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  great 
"  Hush  !"  The  girls  left  off  fidgeting,  and  put  their  hands  in  their 
laps  ;  and  the  boys  began  to  find  out  the  Psalms  in  their  prayer- 
books.  A  sudden  fright  had  taken  them  all.  I  peeped  out  from 
a  back  corner  in  which  I  was  sitting,  and  saw  at  the  church-door 
Mrs.  Eichardson,  the  vicar's  wife,  and  Miss  Kichardson,  and  one 
or  two  other  ladies  who  taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  in  the 
middle  of  them  Miss  Milicent, — ^not  one  whit  different  from  what 
she  was  on  Saturday  night,  just  the  same  loose  jacket  and  red 
handkerchief.  The  girls  glanced  round  at  her,  and  the  corners  of 
their  mouths  went ;  but  not  a  word  was  said.  Mrs.  Kichardson 
and  the  other  ladies  went  to  their  seats ;  but  up  came  Miss 
Milicent  to  us ;  her  eye  seemed  to  take  in  all  at  one  glance,  and 
half  a  dozen  names  were  out  of  her  mouth  almost  in  a  breath, 
and  in  a  whisper  so  loud  it  could  be  heard  nearly  all  over  the 
church: — "Mary  Webb,  how's  your  mother?"  "Fanny  Hart, 
what  dye  mean  by  coming  in  that  fine  bonnet?"  "Johnnie, 
you've  got  a  swelled  face,  I  see ;  come  up  to  Dene,  and  you  shall 
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have  some  stuff  to  do  it  good."  "  Jane,  who  is  that  little  one  by 
jou  ?  Tour  sister  ?  She  is  too  young  to  come  to  church  ;  she 
won't  behave  well.  Mind  you  all  attend.  Keep  your  eyes  upon 
your  books;  speak  out  properly.  I  shall  be  looking  at  you. 
Mrs.  Richardson  says  you  are  very  idle.  I  shall  have  an  eye 
upon  you."  Miss  Milicent  shook  her  head  fiercely,  and  turned 
away ;  and  the  moment  her  back  was  towards  us,  and  she  was 
out  of  the  hearing  of  a  whisper,  such  a  buzz  began  as  might 
almost  have  drowned  the  clergyman's  voice  when  he  commenced 
the  service,  but  that  a  loud  tap  from  the  stick  came  down  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  head  boy,  sounding  loudly  through  the 
church,  and  making  Miss  Milicent  thrust  her  head  forward,  and 
shake  her  hand  at  us,  threatening  a  still  severer  and  more  mys- 
terious punishment.  Tes,  we  were  all  quiet  after  that;  but 
I  don't  think  any  of  us  remembered  that  we  were  bound  to  be  so 
because  we  were  in  God*s  Presence. 

When  we  came  out  of  church,  Boger  met  me,  and  I  went  with 
him  to  speak  to  William,  who  always  came  to  Compton  now,  that 
he  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing  Koger.  Before,  he  had  been 
accustomed  sometimes  to  walk  over  the  hill  the  other  way  to 
EEatton.  It  was  a  little  farther,  but  William  rather  liked  making 
a  business  of  going  to  church.  Koger  always  kept  to  one  church, 
and  went  twice  if  he  could,  though  at  that  time  it  was  too  far  for 
me ;  but  William  never  troubled  himself  about  service  in  the 
afternoon.  He  said  it  was  the  only  time  he  had  for  looking  over 
his  accounts.  I  used  to  fancy  that  it  worried  Boger  to  have  to 
meet  William  and  talk  to  him  just  after  church.  He  never  said 
it,  but  he  used  to  answer  rather  shortly  when  William  began 
consulting  him  about  the  crops  ;  and  that  was  not  at  all  his  way 
generally.  But  William  was  a  great  talker,  and  seldom  noticed 
much  whether  any  one  was  listening  to  him,  as  long  as  he  could 
have  his  say  without  interruption. 

I  was  glad  to  be  away  from  the  school-children,  for  I  saw 
Miss  Milicent  go  up  to  them  again ;  and  I  was  beginning  to  have 
a  feeling  that  wherever  she  was,  a  scolding  was  close  behind. 
We  went  up  the  lane  by  the  Abbey  Farm,  which  took  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  down,  and  then  we  scrambled  up  a  steep  path  which 
was  a  shorter  way  than  by  the  cart-track.  Such  a  very  bright 
Sunday  it  was!  The  sky  and  the  sea  so  blue,  and  all  the 
country  quiet,  so  as  it  never  is  on  any  other  day, — a  kind  of 
quietness  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  creep  into  one's  heart  and 
live  there.  How  I  wished  that  William  would  leave  off  talking 
about  .the  crops  as  he  did ;  not  letting  one  be  at  ^Q«b<^^  iot  ^xl 
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as  the  bad.  The  girls  were  not  any  better  than  the  boys.  I  was 
often  tapped  myself,  though  I  don't  really  think  I  deserved  it  so 
much  as  some  of  the  others.  There  was  such  a  trouble,  too,  about 
repeating  the  responses.  Some  would  speak  out,  and  some  would 
not ;  and  every  now  and  then,  one  boy  took  it  into  his  head  to 
shout;  and  down  came  a  message  from  the  master,  that  if  he  did, 
he  should  be  caned ;  then  we  all  grew  silent,  and  there  came 
another  message,  that  if  we  didn't  speak  out  we  should  be- locked 
up.  It  was  trying  to  know  how  to  keep  straight  amongst  it  all ; 
but  what  did  me  most  good  was  to  see  Koger  standing  there,  so 
still,  and  grave,  and  earnest-looking,  and  his  face  different,  in  a 
way,  from  what  it  was  at  other  times.  It  was  a  very  dear  face 
always  to  me ;  though  his  skin  was  not  smooth,  and  his  hair 
brushed  neat  like  a  gentleman's,  I  often  thought  I  would  not 
change  it  for  the  handsomest  picture  I  had  ever  seen.  But  on 
Sundays,  in  church,  another  look  was  given  to  it,  as  if  all  in  it 
that  had  been  gathered  from  the  toil  and  care  of  life  had  been 
taken  away.  It  came  across  me  one  day,  when  I  noticed  him  just 
as  he  rose  up  from  his  prayers,  that  if  I  were  to  see  him  in 
Heaven,  he  could  scarcely  be  anything  different. 

That  Sunday  we  went  into  church  rather  more  noisily  than 
usual.  Kitty  Dove,  Sarah's  sister,  pushed  little  Johnnie  Eowe,  and 
nearly  threw  him  doWn,  and  Johnnie  pinched  Eatty,  and  made 
her  cry ;  and  some  of  the  bigger  girls  were  whispering  about  it 
to  the  mistress,  and  begging  that  Kitty  and  Johnnie  might  not 
sit  near  each  other.  But  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  great 
"  Hush  !"  The  girls  left  off  fidgeting,  and  put  their  hands  in  their 
laps  ;  and  the  boys  began  to  find  out  the  Psalms  in  their  prayer- 
books.  A  sudden  fright  had  taken  them  all.  I  peeped  out  from 
a  back  corner  in  which  I  was  sitting,  and  saw  at  the  church-door 
Mrs.  Eichardson,  the  vicar's  wife,  and  Miss  Richardson,  and  one 
or  two  other  ladies  who  taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  in  the 
middle  of  them  Miss  Milicent, — ^not  one  whit  different  from  what 
she  was  on  Saturday  night,  just  the  same  loose  jacket  and  red 
handkerchief.  The  girls  glanced  round  at  her,  and  the  corners  of 
their  mouths  went ;  but  not  a  word  was  said.  Mrs.  Eichardson 
and  the  other  ladies  went  to  their  seats ;  but  up  came  Miss 
Milicent  to  us ;  her  eye  seemed  to  take  in  all  at  one  glance,  and 
half  a  dozen  names  were  out  of  her  mouth  almost  in  a  breath, 
and  in  a  whisper  so  loud  it  could  be  heard  nearly  all  over  the 
church: — "Mary  Webb,  how's  your  mother?"  "Fanny  Hart, 
what  dye  mean  by  coming  in  that  fine  bonnet?"  "Johnnie, 
you've  got  a  swelled  face,  I  see ;  come  up  to  Dene,  and  you  shall 
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have  some  stuff  to  do  it  good."  "  Jane,  who  is  that  little  one  hj 
you  ?  Your  sister  ?  She  is  too  young  to  come  to  church  ;  she 
won't  hehave  well.  Mind  you  all  attend.  Keep  your  eyes  upon 
your  books;  speak  out  properly.  I  shall  be  looking  at  you. 
Mrs.  Richardson  says  you  are  very  idle.  I  shall  have  an  eye 
upon  you."  Miss  Milicent  shook  her  head  fiercely,  and  turned 
away ;  and  the  moment  her  back  was  towards  us,  and  she  was 
out  of  the  hearing  of  a  whisper,  such  a  buzz  began  as  might 
almost  have  drowned  the  clergyman's  voice  when  he  commenced 
the  service,  but  that  a  loud  tap  from  the  stick  came  down  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  head  boy,  sounding  loudly  through  the 
church,  and  making  Miss  Milicent  thrust  her  head  forward,  and 
shake  her  hand  at  us,  threatening  a  still  severer  and  more  mys- 
terious punishment.  Yes,  we  were  all  quiet  after  that;  but 
I  don't  think  any  of  us  remembered  that  we  were  bound  to  be  so 
because  we  were  in  God's  Presence. 

When  we  came  out  of  church,  Boger  met  me,  and  I  went  with 
him  to  speak  to  William,  who  always  came  to  Compton  now,  that 
he  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing  Roger.  Before,  he  had  been 
accustomed  sometimes  to  walk  over  the  hill  the  other  way  to 
Hatton.  It  was  a  little  farther,  but  William  rather  liked  making 
a  business  of  going  to  church.  Roger  always  kept  to  one  church, 
and  went  twice  if  he  could,  though  at  that  time  it  was  too  far  for 
me;  but  William  never  troubled  himself  about  service  in  the 
afternoon.  He  said  it  was  the  only  time  he  had  for  looking  over 
his  accounts.  I  used  to  fancy  that  it  worried  Roger  to  have  to 
meet  William  and  talk  to  him  just  after  church.  He  never  said 
it,  but  he  used  to  answer  rather  shortly  when  William  began 
consulting  him  about  the  crops  ;  and  that  was  not  at  all  his  way 
generally.  But  William  was  a  great  talker,  and  seldom  noticed 
much  whether  any  one  was  listening  to  him,  as  long  as  he  could 
have  his  say  without  interruption. 

I  was  glad  to  be  away  from  the  school-children,  for  I  saw 
Miss  Milicent  go  up  to  them  again;  and  I  was  beginning  to  have 
a  feeling  that  wherever  she  was,  a  scolding  was  close  behind. 
We  went  up  the  lane  by  the  Abbey  Farm,  which  took  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  down,  and  then  we  scrambled  up  a  steep  path  which 
was  a  shorter  way  than  by  the  cart-track.  Such  a  very  bright 
Sunday  it  was!  The  sky  and  the  sea  so  blue,  and  all  the 
country  quiet,  so  as  it  never  is  on  any  other  day, — a  kind  of 
quietness  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  creep  into  one's  heart  and 
live  there.  How  I  wished  that  William  would  leave  off  talking 
about  .the  crops  as  he  did ;  not  letting  one  be  at  peace  for  an 
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instant,  bnt  pointing  out  first  this  field,  and  then  that,  and 
reckoning  how  much  had  been  got  from  each,  and  complaining  — 
William  always  complained,  when  he  talked  of  his  crops — that 
the  rent  of  Sandcombe  was  so  high,  it  made  him  much  worse  off 
than  his  neighbours !  Roger  bore  it  very  patiently  ;  he  laughed 
a  little  now  and  then,  and  said  something  rather  sharp  in  a  good- 
natured  way;  but  he  never  lectured  William,  nor  let  him  see 
that  he  wished  to  gQt  away  from  him,  and  so  William  was  very 
fond  of  him,  and  put  forth  all  that  was  in  his  mind  quite  freely. 

We  were  at  the  top  of  the  down,  and  there  we  were  to  part 
company.  Roger  took  out  his  watch,  observing  he  must  hurry 
home,  for  there  would  not  be  time  else  for  dinner  and  going  to 
afternoon  service.  William  waited  before  he  replied,  and  then 
he  said,  in  a  kind  of  awkward,  shy  way,  "  I  have  some  other 
business  in  hand  for  this  afternoon."  He  laughed  so  oddly  that 
I  caught  up  his  words  and  said,  "What  business,  William? 
People  should  not  do  business,  you  know,  on  Sundays." 

"  You  are  a  prying,  little  body,"  he  answered  quickly,  though 
not  at  all  as  if  he  was  angry.  **  Roger,  you'll  repent  it  some  day, 
if  you  don't  keep  her  iri  better  order." 

"  Miss  Milicent  will  do  that,"  said  Roger,  and  he  laughed ; 
"  but  I  should  like  to  know  your  business  myself,  William,  since 
you  have  chosen  to  mention  it." 

"Business  not  lying  so  very  near  home,"  continued  William  ; 
"  taking  me  over  to  Hatton  perchance." 

"  Going  to  church  ? "  I  said ;  "  I  wish  Roger  would  go  to 
Hatton  Church  too,  and  take  me  with  him." 

"  Something  to  do  with  going  to  church,  to  be  sure,"  said 
William,  laughing  again,  as  though  he  had  a  mystery  in  his 
mind.  "  What  do  you  say,  Roger  ?  Do  you  approve  ?  *  The 
better  day,  the  better  deed,'  you  know ! " 

Roger  considered,  then  said,  "  I  would  have  all  things  go 
right  with  you,  William,  if  I  could.  But  these  are  not  matters 
for  any  to  interfere  in;  only  I  think,  if  you  went  to  church  first, 
you  might  be  better  likely  to  come  to  a  wise  choice." 

"  I  can't  go  to  church  at  Hatton,"  said  William.  "  Mr.  Fowler 
preaches  in  the  afternoon ;  and  he's  a  drawler,  and  sends  me  to 
sleep :  it's  no  good  in  the  world  for  me  to  go  to  church  in  the 
afternoon." 

"  Well,  you  must  take  your  own  way,"  said  Roger.  "  I  only 
know  that  I  find  things  go  straighter  when  I  put  church  and 
such  things  first,  than  when  I  let  them  come  in  second ;  and  so 
I  thought  it  might  be  with  you." 
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"  Men  are  not  like  sheep,  they  don't  all  run  the  same  way," 
replied  William,  rather  sulkily.  "  So  you  won't  give  me  your 
good  wishes,  Roger ! " 

Roger  took  his  brother  s  hand,  and  shook  it  with  a  hearty 
grasp.  His  heart  seemed  full,  and  he  turned  away,  and  walked 
home  in  silence. 

They  thought  I  did  not  understand,  but  I  did.  That  sharp 
woman,  Leah  Morris,  lived  at  Hatton,  and  she  was  going  to  be 
my  sister-in-law.  I  asked  no  questions  of  Roger,  I  knew  it  was 
a  matter  that  vexed  him ;  but  wo  had  dinner  as  soon  as  we 
reached  home,  and  then  Roger  went  to  church  again.  I  sat  for 
some  time  in  the  window-seat  learning  my  Collect  and  Psalm  for 
the  next  Sunday ;  and  then  went  over  to  see  Mrs.  Mason,  who 
was  staying  at  home  to  let  Fanny  go  to  church,  and  had  a  game 
of  play  with  the  kitten,  and  read  a  story  out  of  one  of  the  school- 
library  magazines,  and  when  it  was  growing  rather  late,  walked 
up  to  the  top  of  the  down  to  meet  Roger  coming  back  from 
church.  After  that  I  helped  Sarah  get  tea  ready:  we 
always  had  it  in  the  parlour  on  Sundays,  and  as  there  was  no 
hurry  for  work,  we  were  a  long  time  at  it.  I  talked  to  Roger 
about  school,  and  what  I  learnt,  and  how  I  liked  the  little  boys 
and  girls ;  and  when  we  had  finished,  and  Sarah  was  washing  up 
the  tea-things  in  the  kitchen,  Roger  brought  put  a  large  Bible 
with  pictures  for  me  to  look  at,  and  soon  after  that  it  was  bed- 
time. I  was  very  happy,  but  I  had  not  forgotten  all  the  while 
that  Leah  Morris  was  to  be  my  sister-in-law. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  DTD  not  see  Miss  Milicent  again  till  Monday  evening,  when  I 
came  back  from  school,  for  I  went  away  early  to  be  at  Compton 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  always  took  my  dinner  with  me  to  avoid  the 
long  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

She  was  at  the  door  talking  to  Roger  when  I  reached  home, 
and  I  hoped  she  did  not  notice  me  at  first.  Her  tongue  was  going 
so  fast  about  fences  and  ditches  :  I  believe  she  thought  she  knew 
as  much  about  them  as  Roger  did.  I  passed  her  and  went  indoors, 
and  had  just  taken  off  my  bonnet  and  begun  to  learn  my  lessons 
for  the  next  day,  when  wide  open  went  the  door,  and  in  she 
came  by  herself.     "  So,'*  she  said,  **  little   body,  how  did  you 
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manage  your  work  on  Saturday  ? "  It  was  not  an  ill-natured 
voice  after  all,  and  Roger's  words  were  remembered ;  so  I  an- 
swered, as  civilly  as  I  could,  "  that  I  had  tried  to  do  it  right." 

"  Very  good ;  let  me  see.  Did  you  wear  the  stockings  yester- 
day ?  have  you  got  them  on  to-day  ? "  Before  I  could  speak 
again,  she  had  caught  up  my  foot,  and  pulled  off  my  shoe  to 
look.  Couldn't  I  have  kicked  her  I  I  wonder  I  didn't ;  but  I 
sat  quiet,  not  trusting  myself  to  speak.  She  spied  the  hole 
directly.  "Pretty  well  considering.  I  shall  send  you  some  of 
my  darning  for  a  pattern.  Saturday  is  a  holiday;  yon  shall 
come  and  work  with  me  on  Saturdays.  Mrs.  Weir  wants  to  see 
you.  Come  across  with  me,  I  shall  take  you  to  her,  and  there  is 
something  to  spend  in  sugar  plums;  I  suppose  you  like  sugar- 
plums." She  tossed  sixpence  into  my  lap,  and  I  believe  I  said 
"  Thank  you."  I  did  not  dare  return  it.  I  followed  her  across 
the  road  to  the  house.  Her  step  might  have  been  a  gianfs 
stride,  and  she  went  straight  from  one  point  to  another,  like 
an  arrow.  It  seemed  as  though  she  would  have  knocked  down 
a  wall  if  it  had  come  in  her  way.  We  went  in  by  the  kitchen, 
and  Miss  Milicent  looked  in  as  we  passed  to  tell  the  cook  to 
be  sure  not  to  let  the  mutton  be  over-roasted,  and  to  take  care 
that  there  were  mashed  potatoes,  browned,  for  Mr.  Weir,  and 
plenty  of  wine  sauce  with  the  pudding.  The  cook  had  a  very 
short  manner,  and  scarcely  answered  her.  The  family  dined 
late,  and  there  was  a  great  smell  of  the  dinner  in  the  passage, 
which  made  Miss  Milicent  grumble  a  good  deal ;  indeed  she  had 
not  left  off  talking  about  it  when  we  reached  the  drawing»room 
door. 

"  Mother !  I  have  brought  Ursie  Grant  to  see  you ! "  That 
was  the  way  I  was  introduced,  and  Miss  Milicent  gave  me  a 
push,  which,  I  suppose,  she  meant  to  be  gentle,  and  left  me 
standing  shyly  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Weir  looked  even  less,  half-buried  as  she  was  in  her 
arm-chair,  than  when  I  had  seen  her  standing.  It  was  not  merely 
that  she  was  short  and  thin^  but  her  features  were  singularly 
small,  —  her  bones  slight,  like  those  of  a  child,  and  her  hands  so 
white  and  delicate,  it  appeared  as  though  the  least  rough  touch 
would  have  broken  them.  She  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  read 
of  fairies,  and  the  soft,  low  voice,  which  bade  me  come  near  and 
say,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  pleasant,  and  kind  though  it  was,  came 
forth  in  a  slow,  precise  way,  quite  different  from  anything  I  had 
ever  heard  before. 

^'  Ursula  is  your  name,  is  it  not,  my  little  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
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Weir,  and  she  put  one  of  her  slender  arms  round  me,  and  kissed 
me  on  the  forehead. 

"  Ursie,  they  call  me,  Ma*am,'*  was  my  answer. 

"  Ursie,  or  Ursula,  it  is  a  very  good  name.  There  has  been 
one  Saint  Ursula ;  I  trust  that  you  may  be  another." 

I  stared  at  her.  She  said  it  as  if  she  certainly  believed  that  it 
was  possible,  and  even  likely,  I  should  be  a  saint ;  and  my  notion 
of  a  saint  was  of  some  one  whose  business  it  was  to  read  the 
Bible  and  say  prayers  all  day.  I  replied,  "  If  you  please,  Ma'am, 
Roger  says  that  if  I  am  ever  anything,  he  thinks  I  shall  be  a 
dressmaker." 

Mrs.  Weir  did  not  laugh,  —  that  was  one  peculiarity  about 
her, — she  took  everybody's  words  just  for  what  they  meant. 
She  only  answered,  "  I  can  explain  my  meaning  when  we  are 
better  acquainted.  King  the  bell,  Ursula,"  and  then  she  took 
up  again  the  work  which  she  was  doing,  which  was  a  little 
cotton  frock  for  a  child,  and  I  stood  by  her  side,  silent,  and 
waiting  for  what  was  to  come  next. 

Some  minutes  passed  before  the  bell  was  answered,  and  I 
amused  myself  in  the  mean  time  by  looking  round  the  room.  It 
was  wonderfully  changed  from  what  it  had  been  when  the 
family  were  away.  I  could  not  think  where  all  the  pretty  things 
had  come  from.  Such  bright  covered  books  there  were  on  the 
round  centre  table,  and  flowers,  and  a  carved  paper-knife,  and 
a  beautiful  little  box  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl ;  and,  on  an- 
other table  in  the  corner,  a  curious  cabinet,  with  figures  of  ani- 
mals in  front  of  each  drawer,  and  some  strange  figures  standing 
by  it  with  white  dresses  and  copper-coloured  faces  —  Indians  I 
believe  they  were.  The  best  chintz  curtains,  too,  had  been  put 
up,  and  the  striped  coverings  of  the  chairs  taken  off.  All 
looked  surprisingly  neat  and  pretty ;  and  the  prettiest  thing  of 
all  was  Mrs.  Weir's  work-table,  placed  by  her  arm-chair.  It 
was  a  tiny  table  made  in  squares  of  black  and  yellow  wood,  and 
scooped  into  hollows  round  the  edge,  and  on  it,  stood  the  loveliest 
white  work-box,  lined  with  blue,  and  having  a  row  of  mother- 
of-pearl  reels  of  cotton,  and  silk  winders,  with  coloured  silks 
beautifully  wound,  and  a  pincushion  with  the  pins  placed  in 
rows,  as  straight  as  though  they  had  been  put  in  by  rule.  It 
was  just  fitted  for  Mrs.  Weir :  scissors,  and  thimble,  and  silver 
bodkin,  and  smelling  bottle,  so  small  and  bright,  and  new- 
looking  ;  and  on  the  same  table  was  a  little  china  flower-basket, 
holding  a  white  moss  rose,  a  carnation,  and  a  bit  of  lilac  verbena, 
with  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  and  a  piece  of  scented  geranium.     Only 
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one  thing  in  the  whole  room  looked  unsuitable,  and  that  was  a 
large  work-basket  of  coloured  straw,  put  down  upon  the  floor 
by  the  window,  and  out  of  which  peeped  what  I  am  sure  was  the 
heel  of  a  knitted  stocking.  That  could  never  have  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Weir. 

The  footman  answered  the  bell.  Mrs.  Weir  was  not  in  the 
least  impatient  because  she  had  been  kept  waiting  so  long.  She 
said  to  him  just  as  gently  as  when  she  was  speaking  to  me ; 
"  Kichard,  some  ginger,  wine  and  sweet  cake,  if  you  please ; " 
and  Bichard  went  away  and  returned  with  a  wine  decanter 
and  a  plate  of  cake  placed  on  a  silver  tray. 

"  Will  you  pour  out  a  glass  of  wine,  Richard,  and  hand  the 
cake  to  little  Ursula  Grant?  It  will  not  do  you  harm,  mj 
child." 

1  drank  off  the  wine,  not  at  all  sure  that  I  liked  it,  and  put 
down  the  glass  quickly  on  the  tray. 

Mrs.  Weir  slowly  raised  her  eyes :  "  You  are  too  rapid.  Ursula. 
If  you  like-  to  take  your  cake  home  you  can." 

"  Thank  you  Ma'am,"  I  caught  at  the  permission  directly,  and 
looked  towards  the  door. 

**  You  are  wishing  to  go;  that  is  very  natural;  but  you  will 
come  and  see  me  again,  I  hope." 

The  tone  was  cordial  and  kind,  and  yet  it  seemed  that  Mrs. 
Weir  was  trying  to  prevent  herself  from  showing  all  she  felt. 

Something  came  over  me  which  made  me  say  bluntly,  "  I  shall 
like  to  come.  Ma'am,  but  I  don't  want  wine  and  cake." 

"  You  shall  not  have  them,  my  child ;  we  shall  do  better 
perhaps  without." 

"  Thank  you,  Ma'am,"  I  said  again,  as  heartily  as  though  she 
had  promised  me  a  present.  "I  can  always  come  at  this  time, 
when  I  am  back  from  school,"  I  added. 

Such  a  smile  came  over  Mrs.  Weir's  face ;  so  sweet  and  yet 
so  sad.  I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  climb  up  into 
her  lap,  as  I  did  into  Roger's,  when  he  looked  grave,  and  en- 
treat her  to  tell  me  what  it  meant.  But  she  was  too  much  a 
stranger  for  me  to  venture ;  and  even  if  I  had  known  her  better, 
I  don't  think  I  should  have  done  it.  Tears  rise  quickly,  for 
they  are  near  the  surface,  and  human  love  can  comfort  the  grief 
from  which  they  flow ;  but  such  a  smile  as  that  was  from  a 
depth  below  which  God  only  could  reach. 

That  had  been  a  very  short  visit  to  Mrs.  Weir,  and  little 
enough  had  been  said  by  either  of  us  ;  but  yet  I  looked  forward 
to  going  again.     Of  course  people  would  say  that  in  spite  of 
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xnj  refusal  of  the  cake  and  wine,  I  secretly  hoped  to  have  more ;  but 
it  really  was  not  so.  I  felt,  directly  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Weir  about 
it,  that  she  meant  what  she  said,  as  I  meant  what  I  said,  and 
that  we  should  be  friends  without  any  things  of  the  kind. 

As  I  was  at  school  nearly  all  day,  there  was  but  little  spare 
time  after  I  returned  for  anything  but  learning  my  lessons,  and 
tea,  and  talking  to  Boger,  and  doing  a  little  needlework  before 
bed-time ;  but  I  managed  during  the  course  of  the  next  week 
to  run  over  to  the  house  for  a  few  moments,  whilst  Sarah  was 
trying  to  make  the  water  boil,  and  cutting  the  bread  and  butter ; 
and  each  time  with  the  hope  of  being  called  into  the  drawing- 
room  again  to  see  Mrs.  Weir.  But  I  kept  my  wish  to  myself, 
for  Mrs.  Mason  was  very  shut  up  about  the  family,  and  never 
encouraged  me  to  talk  about  them ;  though  she  was  extremely 
good-natured  to  me  in  other  ways.  It  was  Saturday,  however, 
before  I  went  again ;  the  family  had  been  at  Dene  a  week  then, 
but  it  seemed  a  month  to  me,  the  place  was  so  changed  ;  and 
I  had  such  a  feeling  of  new  things  and  people  to  care  about 
and  think  of,  though  it  was  so  little  that  I  saw  of  any  one. 

This  time  Mrs.  Mason  took  me  into  the  drawing-room  with 
her.  I  observed  that  she  was  very  thoughtful  about  Mrs.  Weir, 
and  anxious  in  her  way  of  talking  to  her ;  but  it  was  rather  as 
if  she  regarded  her  as  a  child  not  able  to  manage  for  herself. 
Mrs.  Weir  looked  better  since  she  came ;  she  had  more  colour 
in.  her  cheeks^  and  Mrs.  Mason  noticed  this  with  much  pleasure, 
and  both  of  them  praised  the  air  of  Dene,  and  said  there  was 
no  place  like  it,  in  which  I  quite  agreed.  I  was  made  to  say 
the  h3rmn  I  had  been  learning  at  school  during  the  week,  and 
then  Mrs.  Weir  said  she  should  like  to  hear  me  read.  I  knew 
it  was  tea  time,  but  I  was  afraid  to  say  it;  so  Mrs.  Mason 
lighted  a  wax  candle,  placed  in  a  beautiful  little  silver  candle- 
stick, for  it  was  growing  dark,  and  I  took  up  the  Testament 
which  Mrs.  Weir  had  put  into  my  hand,  and  turned  over  the 
pages  to  find  the  Twelfth  Chapter  of  St.  Luke,  that  being  what 
I  had  been  told  to  read.  I  had  only  finished  the  first  three 
verses  when  we  were  interrupted.  The  step  was  so  loud  that, 
before  I  looked  up,  I  thought  it  must  be  Miss  Milicent ;  but  it 
was  Mr.  Weir,  and  I  felt  very  frightened,  for  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  him  so  near.  Ho  stalked  in  and  sat  himself 
down  in  the  arm-chair  without  speaking. 

"  Go  on,  Ursula,"  said  Mrs.  Weir,  taking  no  notice  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  her  voice  was  less  firm  than  it  had  been  a  minute 
before. 
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Mrs.  Maflon  was  going  away. 

"  You  had  better  take  Iho  child  with  you,  Mason,"  said  Mr. 
Weir. 

His  tone  grated  upon  mo  like  a  sharp  saw,  though  it  was  not 
rough  or  unlike  that  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Ursula  was  only  going  to  read  a  very  few  verses,  that  I  might 
judge  how  she  improves  at  school,"  said  Mrs.  Weir,  raising  herself 
up  in  her  chair,  and  leaning  forward  eagerly. 

" '  Much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh/  is  it  not  ?  '*  said  Mr. 
Weir,  sarcastically. 

Mrs.  Weir  sank  back,  and  folded  her  hands  one  upon  the  other, 
as  she  said,  *^  Mason,  the  little  girl  may  go." 

I  thought  Mr.  Weir  would  have  relented  ;  but  he  sat  brooding 
over  his  own  thoughts,  whatever  they  were.  He  did  not  seem  to 
know  that  I  was  going  till  I  reached  the  door :  then  he  called  out 
suddenly,  "  Grant  is  your  name  isn't  it,  child  ?  What  have  you 
to  do  with  William  Grant  of  Sandcombe  ?" 

"  He  is  my  brother,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  Oh  I  He  wants  me  to  lower  his  rent  for  some  land,  because 
ho  is  going  to  be  married,"  continued  Mr.  Weir,  addressing  his 
wife.  "  He  is  mistaken  if  ho  thinks  I  am  likely  to  do  anything 
to  encourage  matrimony."  A  light,  hollow  laugh  followed  the 
speech. 

I  did  not  hoar  Mrs.  Weir's  answer,  for  Mrs.  Mason  hurried  me 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Who  told  Mr.  Weir  that  William  was  going  to  be  married  ?" 
I  exclaimed,  eagerly,  as  the  door  was  shut  behind  us. 

"Who  but  himself ?"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  laughing.  "Didn't 
you  hear  Mr.  Weir  say  so  ?  " 

"But  William  didn't  tell  me,"  I  replied;  "and  he  ought; 
sisters  ought  to  know  before  any  one;  and  I  don't  like  Leah 
Morris  ;  I  can't  bear  her  ;  I  hato  her," 

"  Little  folks  have  no  right  to  hate  any  one,"  said  a  loud  voice, 
issuing  from  the  pantry,  which  we  were  just  at  the  moment  pas- 
sing. Miss  Milicent  appeared  with  her  sleeves  turned  up  at  the 
wrist,  and  a  bunch  of  raisins  in  her  hand.  "  It  will  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  you,  Ursie  Grant,  to  have  a  sister-in-law  to  keep  you  in 
order.  Your  brother  Koger  spoils  you,  and  I  have  told  him  so. 
Mason,  there  are  not  raisins  enough  for  dessert ;  why  weren't 
they  sent  for  from  Hove  ?  " 

"They  were  sent  for.  Miss  Milicent,"  replied  Mrs.  Mason; 
"  only  the  carrier  is  not  come  back. 

"  The  carrier  must  manage  to  be  here  earlier,"  continued  Miss 
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Milioent.  '^  He  stays  in  the  town,  drinking  ; '  it's  a  disgrace. 
Roger  Grant  goes  to  Hove  everj  Saturday ;  I  shall  get  him  to 
bring  out  the  things." 

**  You  won't  And  that  so  easy,  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Milioent,"  said 
Mrs.  Mason.  **  As  often  as  not  he  rides  in ;  and  he  only  goes 
occasionally,  when  it  is  necessary." 

**  And  he  has  a  great  many  things  to  bring  out  for  ourselves," 
I  added,  proudly. 

It  provoked  mo  to  receive  no  answer.  I  hoped  I  had  offended 
Miss  Milicent ;  but  she  merely  said  in  an  offhand  way,  **  There 
will  be  a  change  before  next  Saturday ; "  and  then  she  closed  the 
pantry  door  in  a  hurry,  and  went  back  to  her  employment  of 
putting  out  the  dessert,  which  she  always  did  herself. 

'*  She  does  not  mean  badly,"  was  Mrs.  Mason's  comment ;  **  but 
she  loves  her  own  way  desperately." 

Mrs.  Mason  spoke  as  though  she  was  saying  it  to  herself;  but 
I  took  up  the  words  and  repliod,  *'  I  oan*t  tell  what  Miss  Milicent 
means,  only  she  is  very  cross." 

**  Not  so  much  so  as  she  scoms ;  you  will  see  that  by  and  by, 
Ursio.  And  little  folks  like  you  should  never  set  up  to  be  pert 
and  contrary." 

**  She  makes  it  come  all  up  here,"  I  said,  and  I  stood  still  and 
pointed  to  my  throat.  **  I  can't  keep  it  down  ;  and  I  don't  think 
Roger,  nor  William,  nor  any  of  them  would  wish  it.  Roger  is 
not  made  to  be  a  carrier." 

Mrs.  Mason  only  laughed ;  and,  encouraged  by  not  being  re- 
proved, I  ran  on  much  in  the  same  way,  boasting  of  my  own 
pride,  and  saying  I  was  not  bound  to  obey  Miss  Milioent ;  neither 
was  Roger ;  and  if  he  was  not  treated  well,  he  would  go  away 
from  Dene }  and  then  what  would  they  all  do  ? 

**  Find  some  one  else  in  his  stead,''  replied  Mrs.  Mason,  care- 
lessly.    **  Roger  is  not  every  one,  you  know,  child." 

Without  answering,  I  let  go  her  hand,  rushed  across  the  car- 
riage-road to  the  cottage,  burst  open  the  door,  and  seeing  Roger 
seated  at  the  tea-table,  throw  myself  upon  his  neck  in  a  fit  of 
trembling  passion. 

"  Well  I  Trot  I  Well  I  how  now  ?  What's  amiss  ?  Look  up, 
Ursie  ;"  and  ]Boger  patted  my  head. 

But  I  was  not  to  be  so  easily  smoothed.  I  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  indignation  f^ainst  Mrs.  Mason,  Miss  Milicent,  Mr. 
Weir,  William,  every  one.  I  mixed  them  all  up  together,  mak- 
ing very  little  sense  i  but  letting  it  be  seen  plainly  that  1  was 
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as  full  of  pride  and  selfwill  as  a  child  of  my  age  need  be ;  though 
I  put  it  all  off  upon  my  love  for  Roger. 

The  storm  was  allowed  to  exhaust  itself,  and  then  Roger  bade 
me  dry  my  eyes  and  go  upstairs,  and  wash  my  hands  and  come 
down  again  quickly.  I  did  as  I  was  told,  feeling  in  a  way  that 
I  had  been  very  silly,  though  I  would  not  have  owned  it  for  the 
world. 

Roger  usually  went  out  again  directly  after  tea ;  but  this  night 
he  sent  Sarah  into  the  outhouse,  and  told  her  to  wash  up  the  tea- 
things  there  ;  and  then  he  took  me  up  on  his  lap,  and  said,  gravely, 
"  I  meant  to  have  told  Trot  that  William  was  going  to  be  married, 
only  she  has  heard  it  before." 

"I  don't  care  about  it,"  I  said*  gloomily.  "But  I  hate  Leah 
Morris." 

"  That  is  said  like  a  very  silly  little  girl,"  answered  Roger ; 
'^  and  it  must  not  be  said  again."  He  looked  more  stern  than  I 
had  ever  seen  him. 

I  drew  closer  to  him,  trying  to  fondle  him,  but  he  kept  rather 
aloof. 

"  William  has  a  right  to  marry  whom  he  will,"  he  continued  ; 
**  and  if  Leah  Morris  makes  him  a  good  wife,  there  is  no  one  to 
complain.  And  I  won't  have  my  little  Trot  speaking  as  if  she 
knew  what  was  best,  when  she  doesn't  and  can't  know.  Yours 
is  a  bad  temper,  Ursie ;  and  it  will  bring  you  into  trouble." 

"I  shouldn't  care;  I  don't  care  for  anything;  only  for  you, 
Roger,"  I  said,  more  humbly. 

"  Yes,  you  do,  Ursie ;  you  care  for  yourself.  K  you  didn't, 
you  would  not  fret  me  by  putting  yourself  into  these  humours." 

"  It  was  Miss  Milicent,"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  should  never  have 
been  so  cross  about  William,  only  she  made  it  all  come  up  in  my 
throat  by  the  way  she  talked.  They  don't  want  us,  Roger,  not 
Mr.  Weir,  nor  Miss  Milicent,  nor  any  of  them  ;  and  Mrs.  Mason 
said,  that  if  you  went  away,  they  would  find  some  one  to  put  in 
your  place." 

"  Of  course  they  would,"  he  said,  and  he  laughed  ;  "  but  I  mean 
to  make  myself  so  useful,  Ursie,  that  they  shan't  very  easily  find 
one  to  take  my  place.  That  is  the  true  way  to  go  on,  if  you 
want  people  to  value  you.  But  it  is  not  the  value ^we  put  upon 
one  another,  but  what  God  puts  upon  us,  that  is  of  consequence," 
he  added,  and  the  Sunday  look,  which  seemed  to  take  him  quite 
away  from  earth,  came  over  his  face. 

It  did  more  for  me  than  any  talking  ;  and  the  tears  came  into 
my  eyes,  as  I  said,  "I  am  a  very  wicked  child,  Roger ;  will  God 
ever  make  me  good  ?  " 
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"  We  will  gay  our  prayers,  both  of  us,  and  try,"  ho  answered  ; 
"  that  is  tho  sure  way.  But,  Ursie,  you  must  know  what  to  pray- 
about.  You  like  dearly  to  make  every  one  go  your  way ;  that  is 
your  fault." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ;  and  I  thought  for  a  moment,  "  but  if  I  could 
liave  things  my  own  way,  I  would  not  be  Jiko  Miss  Milicent.  I 
would  make  every  one  love  me." 

"  Not  so  easy  that.  Trot.  I  may  like  my  way,  and  you  may- 
like  yours  ;  and  though  your  way  were  ever  so  good,  yet,  if  it 
went  contrary  to  mine,  I  shouldn't  be  pleased." 

"Then  you  would  give  up,"  I  said,  quickly;  "because  you 
always  do." 

He  looked  very  grave.  I  said  again, "  You  always  give  up, 
because  you  are  my  own  dear  brother  Roger." 

"May  be  I  have  given  up  too  much  already,"  he  said ;  "  I  am 
not  so  sure,  Ursie,  that  you  wouldn't  be  better  living  away  at 
school." 

I  put  my  hand  before  his  mouth  as  the  words  escaped,  "  You 
promised — you  told  me,"  I  exclaimed ;  but  he  interrupted  me. 

"  No,  Ursie,  I  did  not  promise,  I  said  we  would  try." 

"  But  we  have  tried,  and  I  am  going  to  bo  so  good,  I  don't 
mean  to  be  in  a  tantrum  once  again  all  the  next  month.  Oh ! 
Hoger,  Roger,  I  should  die  if  you  sent  me  away."  I  clung  to 
him,  and  my  tears  came  very  last,  but  they  were  not  angry  as 
before. 

Ho  soothed  me  now  in  his  own  kind  way ;  but  ho  said  I  must 
not  talk  of  dying  because  I  might  have  to  go  away  from  him. 
Perhaps  it  would  bo  my  duty  by  and  by. 

"  But  you  are  my  brother,"  I  said ;  "  it  can't  ever  be  right  to 
go  away ; —  only  if  you.  wish  it,"  and  I  turned  to  him  with  a 
sudden  pang  at  my  heart. 

"  That  is  not  very  likely,  Ursie ;  but  there  are  many  changes 
in  this  world,  and  it  is  well  to  be  ready  for  them." 

"  But  you  would  not  love  any  one  more  than  me,  ever  ?"  I  said  ; 
and  I  raised  my  head,  which  had  been  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

''  Not  more,  Ursie  ;  no,  not  more."    His  tone  did  not  satisfy  me. 

"And  not  so  much,"  I  added  ;  "no  one  could  come  into  Ursie's 
place." 

"  No  one,  indeed ;  little  Trot  knows  she  is  Roger's  darling." 

"  And  I  will  be  your  wife.  I  would  rather  marry  you  than 
any  one  else,"  I  said. 

He  only  laughed  and  kissed  me. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

How  conversations  rest  in  a  child's  mind  when  no  one  suspects 
it  I  There  was  no  reason  that  what  Roger  had  said  that  evening 
should  have  been  remembered  particularly ;  but  it  was.  I  fancied 
it  a  kind  of  agreement  we  had  made  that  we  were  to  be  all  in  all  to 
each  other ;  and  I  thought  that  now,  when  William  was  going  to 
many  Leah  Morris,  there  was  greater  cau«o  than  ever  why  Roger 
and  I  should  love  each  other.  This  made  me  try  to  please  him 
more,  and  I  kept  a  stricter  watch  over  my  temper,  and  learned 
my  lessons  more  carefully,  so  as  to  bring  home  more  good  marks 
from  school.  I  had  much  iust  then,  I  must  confess,  to  keep  me 
in  good  humour.  Williara^s  marriage  was  a  great  event,  and  in 
spite  of  my  hatred  of  Leah  Morris,  it  interested  me  very  much. 
Besides,  Leah  was  such  a  grand  lady,  I  had  not  any  notion  how 
grand,  till  I  heard  the  children  at  school  talking  of  her.  Some  of 
them  had  relations  at  Hatton,  and  they  brought  all  kinds  of 
gossip  about  her  to  Compton.  The  Morrises  lived  in  a  farm-house 
which  was  only  a  little  smaller  than  the  Abbey  Farm  at  Compton, 
and  Miss  Morris,  as  Leah  was  always  called,  had  been  to  school 
at  Hove,  and  had  learnt  to  play  on  the  piano,  and  visited  the 
surgeon's  wife,  and  had  been  known  to  drink  tea  at  the  parsonage. 
These  were  distinctions  which  made  the  village  people  look  up  to 
her  as  somebody  very  much  above  them :  but,  I  think,  what  came 
over  them  most  was  the  sight  of  the  green  bonnet,  and  the  black 
silk  cloak  with  lace  round  it,  which  she  wore  at  church  on  Sun- 
days. Such  a  beautiful  bonnet  I  was  told  it  was,  with  such  smart 
flowers  on  the  outside ;  it  was  much  finer  than  any  the  vicai^s 
wife  ever  wore.  I  don't  mean  that  hearing  of  these  things  made 
me  like  Leah ;  I  did  not  find  that  any  one  liked  her,  but  I  thought 
it  a  grand  thing  to  be  connected  with  her;  and  as  I  was  not 
going  to  live  with  her,  it  signified  little  to  me  then  what  she  was 
in  other  ways. 

Roger  asked  for  a  holiday  for  me  one  Wednesday,  when  the 
marriage  was  quite  settled,  that  I  might  go  over  to  Sandcombe 
with  him  and  drink  tea,  and  see  Leah,  for  she  and  her  mother 
were  to  be  there.  Roger  managed  all  his  business  earlier  on 
purpose ;  and  I  had  put  on  my  Sunday  frock,  and  we  were  just 
setting  off,  when  a  message  came,  saying  that  Mrs.  Weir  wanted 
to  see  Roger  directly.    It  was  Fanny  who  gave  the  message,  and 
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as  we  happened  to  be  standing  close  by  the  kitchen  door,  she  told 
me  to  go  in  and  wait  till  Eoger  came  back.  I  sat  down  in  a  chair 
watching  the  cook  getting  the  dinner  ready,  when  in  came  Mr. 
Weir.  "  What  have  you  got  for  dinner  ?  **  he  said,  speaking  out 
quickly.  Cook  answered  that  Miss  Milicent  had  ordered  a  couple 
of  chickens.  "  They  will  be  over-roasted.  I  must  put  off  dinner. 
Come  to  me  for  orders,  not  to  Miss  Milicent ; "  and  he  stalked 
out  of  the  kitchen,  as  if  he  had  been  too  condescending  in  putting 
his  foot  into  it. 

Such  a  fuss  the  cook  was  in!  I  never  saw  anything  like  it. 
Jane,  the  housemaid,  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  cook  let  out  her 
anger  to  her.  "  It  was  always  the  case,"  she  said ;  "  not  a  day 
passed,  but  changes  were  made  in  that  way :  she  wouldn't  stay, 
that  she  wouldn't.  She  never  bargained  for  master's  interfer- 
ence. It  was  worse  here  than  in  London  ;  she  thought  they  had 
come  to  Dene  for  a  quiet  life,  but  little  enough  quiet  there  was 
like  to  be  with  Mr.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent.  And  if  what  folks 
said  was  true," — and  then  she  nodded  her  head  and  winked  her 
eyes  to  give  notice  of  some  great  secret. 

"  It  is  no  great  matter  to  us  what  folks  say,  that  I  can  see," 
replied  Jane,  "  as  long  as  our  wages  are  paid.  I  don't  see  what 
is  to  trouble  us,  unless  it  might  bo  Miss  Milicent,  and  her  bark  is 
always  worse  than  her  bite." 

"I  could  put  up  with  Miss  Milicent,"  replied  the  cook.  "I 
would  rather  any  day  be  scolded  than  looked  at.  But  he ! — it's 
more  than  mortal  woman  can  bear.  And  to  see  how  he  treats 
his  poor  wife ;  and  she,  as  they  say,  quite  taken  in  by  him  at  the 
beginning." 

Jane  was  a  prudent  person,  and  I  think,  too,  she  fancied  Mrs. 
Mason  was  coming,  for  I  saw  her  point  to  me ;  and  cook  took 
the  hint,  and  was  silent.  But  I  had  heard  enough  to  keep  me 
from  taking  any  fancy  to  Mr.  Weir,  even  if  I  had  been  so  in- 
clined. 

Roger  waited  in  the  drawing-room  for  a  long  time,  and  when 
he  came  out  he  said  we  could  not  go  to  Sandcombe  yet,  he  must 
have  a  word  with  Mr.  Weir  first.  I  saw  he  was  rather  put  out, 
but  I  never  ventured  to  ask  him  any  questions  about  other  per- 
sons' business.  So  he  went  to  find  Mr.- Weir,  and  I  returned  to 
tho  cottage,  as  he  told  me,  to  wait  till  he  was  ready.  It  was 
halC-past  four  before  we  set  off;  and  I  thought  even  then  we 
should  have  had  something  to  hinder  us,  for  when  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  by  the  plantation,  and  were  going  out  upoa 
the  down,  Roger  looked  back,  and  said  he  heard  Gait\«j^<b-^\v^^i^\ 
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a  person  he  wished  much  to  see  must  be  arrived,  but  he  had  not 
expected  him  so  soon. 

"  You  won't  stop  now,  Roger,"  I  said  ;  and  I  tried  to  draw  him 
on.  But  in  vain ;  he  would  stay  to  listen ;  and  we  heard  the 
carriage  drive  up  to  the  house ;  and  ahnost  directly  afterwards, 
the  footman  came  panting  up  the  hill  to  beg  Mr.  Grant  to  go 
back,  just  for  a  few  minutes. 

It  was  so  vexatious  !  I  said  to  Roger  that  we  had  much  better 
leave  Sandcombe  till  another  day ;  they  would  have  finished  tea 
before  we  got  there  ;  and  he  was  half  inclined  to  agree  with  me, 
only  he  did  not  like  to  disappoint  William.  Down  he  ran  again, 
and  I  went  inside  the  little  wicket-gate,  opening  upon  the  upper 
seat  in  the  garden,  and  there  I  seated  myself  to  wait  for  him. 

So  still  and  quiet  it  all  seemed,  —  so  far  away  from  any  vexing 
care.  I  felt  that  if  people  would  only  let  me  live  there  undis- 
turbed with  Roger,  I  should  have  nothing  else  to  desire.  Now 
there  were  always  interruptions ;  Roger  was  ordered  about,  and 
people  found  fault  with  him.  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  so 
always.  And  then  I  went  off  into  a  dream  of  what  might  happen 
by  and  by,  of  a  time  when  he  was  to  be  master  and  I  was  to  wait 
upon  him.  I  never  really  thought  I  should  leave  Dene,  I  was 
too  happy  there ;  and  yet  I  had  a  notion  that  Roger  and  I  were 
one  day  to  have  a  farm  together,  when  he  was  to  trust,  and  con- 
sult me,  and  let  me  help  him  in  everything.  For  I  was  to  be  first 
in  all  ways:  others  were  to  respect  and  look  up  to  Roger,  but  no  one 
was  to  love  him  like  me.  I  did  not  think  that  at  all  a  selfish 
notion  ;  I  was  sure  I  could  make  him  so  happy.  My  fancies  were 
interrupted  by  the  sound  of  voices  at  the  foot  of  the  little  rough 
flight  of  steps,  which  led  from  the  garden  to  the  upper  seat.  A 
few  moments  afterwards,  Mr.  Weir  made  his  way  through  the 
shrubs,  followed  by  Roger  and  a  man,  whom  I  guessed  directly  to 
be  the  stranger  just  announced.  I  was  not  inclined  to  run  away; 
my  impulse  almost  always  was  to  turn  and  face  Mr.  Weir,  as  I 
might  a  bull,  to  show  that  I  did  noUcare  for  him.  I  had  a  kind 
of  notion  that  he  was  born  to  be  every  one's  enemy,  and  that  I 
was  to  rise  up  in  defence;  so  I  remained  in  my  place,  only 
standing,  because  I  had  always  been  taught  to  be  respectful ;  but 
Mr.  Weir  took  no  notice  of  my  being  there,  which  was  very  pro- 
voking. I  thought  I  would  have  answered  him  so  boldly,  if  he 
had  asked  why  I  was  at  the  upper  seat.  He  seemed  to  be  full  of 
business ;  he  did  not  even  stop  to  take  breath,  though  he  had  come 
up  the  steps  very  fast,  but  he  went  on  talking,  and  pointing  to  the 
down,  and  saying  something  about  rent,  and  value  of  land  ;  and 
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then  William's  name  was  mentioned,  and  I  saw  Roger's  face 
change.  I  doubt  whether  any  one  would  have  noticed  it  except 
myself,  but  I  knew  every  turn  of  his  likings  and  dislikings  always. 
Mr.  Weir  gave  no  time  for  an  answer  for  some  seconds  ;  but  when 
he  stopped  at  last,  the  strange  man  replied.  Mr.  Weir  turned 
sharply  round  directly,  and  listened  with  his  head  bent  forward, 
and  his  nose  looking  exactly  as  if  it  was  watching  for  what  was 
coming.  What  made  people  call  it  handsome,  I  can't  think. 
His  face  was  that  of  a  bird  of  prey  ;  not  an  eagle — it  was  not 
noble  enough  for  that — but  some  that  I  have  read  of. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  give  my  opinion  in  a  hurry,  sir,"  were  the 
first  words  I  heard  the  stranger  say ;  and  his  voice  had  such  a 
pleasant  sound,  that  I  looked  up  at  him  with  quite  a  new  feeling. 

He  might  have  been  three  or  four  years  younger  than  Roger. 
His  face  was  not  one  which  showed  age ;  the  complexion  was  so 
clear  and  ruddy,  and  the  eye  so  bright  and  laughing.  He  was 
not  a  gentleman  ;  at  least,  he  had  not  the  same  kind  of  manner  as 
Mr.  Weir ;  his  clothes  were  of  a  different  make,  and  his  words 
came  out  quickly  and  more  harshly.  But  he  was  more  up  in  the 
world,  I  should  have  said,  than  Rog6r ;  probably  he  had  had  a 
better  education,  and  seen  more  of  things  and  people.  I  could 
perceive  that  he  was  not  at  all  cowed  by  Mr.  Weir,  which  made 
me  like  him  directly ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  glanced  at  Roger 
gave  me  a  notion  that  he  knew  what  he  was  worth.  I  don't 
think,  indeed,  either  of  them  could  have  looked  at  each  other  and 
doubted,  for  two  honester  faces  I  never  saw. 

"Perhaps,  sir,"  said  Roger,  speaking  to  Mr.  Weir,  "Mr. 
Hervey  and  I  had  better  walk  over  the  hill  together,  and  then 
we  can  talk  over  matters." 

Mr.  Weir  seemed  only  half  pleased.  I  was  terribly  afraid  he 
would  offer  to  come  too ;  but  he  had  not  much  of  an  excuse  for 
that,  whatever  his  wish  might  have  been;  so  he  just  said,  in  an 
off-hand  way,  "  Well,  well,  if  you  like  it.  Let  me  see  you  again, 
Hervey,  when  you  come  back ; "  and  then  he  turned  off  and  went 
down  the  steps. 

"  Now,  Trot,  run  on  before  us,"  said  Roger,  opening  the  gate 
upon  the  down.  I  would  rather  have  remained  close  to  him,  but 
I  always  obeyed  him,  and  I  kept  at  a  distance  in  front,  looking 
for  foxgloves — which  I  could  not  find,  it  was  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son—  and  every  now  and  then  making  myself  a  little  bed  amongst 
the  fern  till  Roger  came  up,  when  I  ran  on  again.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill,  near  where  the  paths  branch  off  on  one  side  to  Compton, 
and  on  the  other  to  Sandcombe,  Mr.  Hervey  and  Roger  stopped* 
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Roger  pointed  to  Compton  :  "  The  best  part  of  the  property  lies 
down  there,"  he  said. 

**  It  looks  compact,"  observed  Mr.  Hervey.  "  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  to  cut  it  up ;  but  I  suppose  where  a  lady  has  a  fancy,  there 
is  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

Roger  said  not  a  word  in  reply. 

"  She  must  have  had  a  good  property  of  her  own,"  said  Mr. 
Hervey. 

•*Dene,  and  the  Abbey  Farm,  and  some  more  land  out  by 
Hove ;  a  good  fifteen  hundred  a  year  altogether,"  replied 
Roger. 

"  And  all  to  be  sold !  Well,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  we  have 
only  our  business  to  do,  Mr.  Grant,  and  needn't  trouble  ourselves 
with  anything  beyond." 

Roger  hesitated ;  he  seemed  to  be  considering  what  he  might 
say.  At  length  it  came  out  hastily,  "  Mrs.  Weir  would  rather  it 
should  be  mortgaged  than  sold.     That  is  between  ourselves." 

"  Oh ! " It  was  a  very  long  "  oh,"  which  must  have  signi- 
fied a  good  deal.  Mr.  Hervey 's  open  face  became  grave,  and  he 
added,  "  So  there  are  two  minds.     I  guessed  that." 

"  And  I  don't  think  he  can  .sell  it,'*  continued  Roger..  "  I  don't 
think  the  trustees  would  let  him  do  it." 

"  Fortunate  that,  perhaps,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well,  at  all 
events,  we  will  go  over  the  property  to-morrow,  Mr.  Grant; 
nothing  preventing." 

They  shook  hands  heartily.  Mr.  Hervey  went  back  to  Dene, 
and  I  caught  hold  of  Roger's  hand,  and  asked  him  what  mort- 
gaging and  trustees  meant. 

"  What  I  hope  yoii  will  never  be  troubled  with,  Trot.  Now 
let  us  have  a  run  down  the  lane,  or  they  will  have  done  tea  before 
we  get  there."  He  lifted  me  over  the  gate  into  the  lane,  and 
followed  almost  before  I  could  turn  to  see  if  he  was  coming,  and 
then  we  had  a  race,  in  spite  of  the  rough  stones,  to  the  entrance 
of  the  farm-yard. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


BR  was  right ;  we  were  nearly  late  for  tea.     The  maid  was 

ying  the  urn  into  the  large  parlour  just  as  we  arrived.    I  felt 

d  to  be  on  my  best  behaviour  the  moment  we  were  shown 

>  ihe  room,  for  this  parlour  was  never  used  except  on  special 
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occasions.  It  was  a  very  good-sized  room,  but  not  in  general 
very  cheerful-looking.  The  walls  were  a  pale  grejrish  blue ;  a 
few  prints  in  black  frames  were  hung  against  them,  and  there 
was  a  looking-glass  in  a  carved  oak  frame  over  the  mantelpiece. 
On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  was  a  book-case,  with  glass  doors ; 
and  on  the  other  an  old  cracked  spinet.  A  mahogany  dining- 
room  table,  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  large  black  horsehair  chairs  were  ranged  in  a  very 
orderly  way  agai&st  the  wall.  Besides,  there  was  a  great  arm- 
chair, and  a  footstool  worked  in  cross-stitch  in  green  and  red,  and 
a  screen  with  a  green  parrot  upon  it,  which  had  always  been  a 
great  delight  to  me.  I  don't  recollect  anything  else.  We  never 
used  the  room  except  for  a  party. 

William  had  certainly  done  his  best  to  make  it  look  comfortable 
this  evening.  The  table  was  spread  for  tea,  with  the  best  china 
tea-service,  and  a  large  trencher  with  loaves  of  brown  and  white 
home-made* bread  upon  it ;  and  there  was  a  ham  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  and  two  pots  of  marmalade,  and  honey ;  and  the  butter 
was  put  out  in  a  glass  dish,  which  had  been  a  wedding  present  to 
my  mother ;  and  in  the  centre  there  was  a  gay  cup  filled  with 
dahlias  and  china-asters.  A  person  might  hav^  be6n  very  willing 
to  say  "  Yes,"  when  asked  to  become  the  mistress  of  such  a  com- 
fortable house  as  William's ;  that  is,  if  comfort  only  was  to  be 
considered. 

Mrs.  Morris,  and  Leah,  and  her  brother  Charles,  were  standing 
up  by  the  window  when  we  came  in.  William  was  pointing  out 
something  in  the  garden.  He  looked  round  rather  awkwardly  as 
the  door  opened ;  but  he  welcomed  Roger  heartily,  and  kissed  me, 
saying  he  had  nearly  given  us  up  ;  and  then  he  pushed  me  a  few 
steps  forward  to  where  Leah  was  standing,  and  said,  **  Ursie  must 
be  grown  out  of  your  knowledge,  Leah.  How  long  is  it  since 
you  have  seen  her  ?  " 

**  Well,  I  don't  know ;  two  years  nearly,  I  should  think.  To 
be  sure,  she  is  grown  ;  she  is  getting  quite  a  great  girl.'*  I  could 
feel  Leah's  eye  surveying  me  from  head  to  foot,  though  just  for 
the  first  moment  I  had  a  shy  fit,  and  could  not  look  at  her :  shy- 
ness, however,  was  not  much  in  my  way,  except  when  I  had  a 
great  respect  for  people ;  and  by  the  time  she  had  taken  in 
everything  belonging  to  me,  from  the  ribbon  on  my  bonnet  to 
the  thickness  of  my  walking-boots,  I  was  able  to  confront  her  in 
return.  People  said  she  was  handsome,  with  her  black  curls, 
and  high  colour,  and  flashing  eyes ;  if  she  was,  I  would  rather 
have  looked  upon  something  ugly.     There  was  not.  «.  ttwift  ^1 
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anything  like  softness,  either  in  her  face,  or  her  voice,  or  her 
manner,  or  anything  about  her.  She  was  not  ill-tempered  look- 
ing ;  but  one  saw  she  could  be  in  a  passion  if  she  choose ;  and  it 
was  quite  certain  that  if  she  did  choose,  it  would  always  be  about 
something  that  concerned  herself.  That  day  she  did  seem  so 
entirely  well  pleased  with  herself!  And,  perhaps,  she  had  reason 
to  be.  There  she  was,  conscious  of  a  fine  face  and  a  fortune  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  a  good  deal  more  to  come,  dressed  out 
in  a  bright  blue  silk  dress, — what  is  called  a  .Waterloo  blue, — 
and  a  fancy  straw  bonnet,  and  a  smart  shawl,  and  come  to  visit 
her  husband  that  was  to  be,  and  to  be  made  much  of,  and  to  say 
what  she  liked  or  what  she  did  not  like.  It  was  enough  to  turn 
anybody's  head  ;  not  that  it  turned  Leah's,  for  she  was  then  what 
she  always  was ;  neither  more  nor  less  wrapped  up  in  her  own 
concerns ;  only  it  so  happened  that  circumstances  made  it  appear 
as  though  she  was. 

We  sat  down  to  tea ;  Mrs.  Morris  poured  it  out,  and  Leah  sat 
next  to  William,  and  made  me  come  on  the  other  side.  She 
petted  me  all  tea-time,  offering  me  bread-and-butter  and  cake. 
No  doubt  she  meant  it  well ;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that^ 
although  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  had  just  as  much  right  in  my 
brother's  house  to  take  what  I  liked  as  she  had,  and  more  too, 
perhaps,  for  she  was  not  his  wife  yet.  There  was  no  lack  of 
conversation.  Leah  was  not  a  great  talker,  but  her  mother  was ; 
and  we  had  all  the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  told  us.  Even 
when  Roger  and  Charles  Morris  began  saying  something  about 
farming,  Mrs.  Morris  broke  in  in  the  middle  with  a  question  to 
Roger. 

"  So  Mr.  Roger,  you've  got  very  comfortable  quarters,  I  sup- 
pose, up  at  Dene  ?  " 

"  Very,"  was  Roger's  short  reply. 

"  And  all  the  family  there  now,  I  hear ;  or  at  least,  all  coming 
soon.  The  bride,  Mrs.  Temple,  and  her  husband  are  expected 
next  week,  they  say." 

"  I  have  not  heard." 

"Isn't  that  capital,  now?"  and  Mrs.  Morris  turned  her  broad, 
good-humoured  face  to  William.  "  Your  brother  is  as  close  as  a 
locked  pantry; — as  if  he  didn't  know  everything  about  the 
Weirs,  if  he  chose  to  say  it ! " 

Leah  took  up  her  mother  shortly.  "  You  won't  make  him  tell 
by  askinpf  questions,  mother.  You'll  only  provoke  him  to  shut 
up  more." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  shut  up  about,  that  I  am  aware  of,"  said 
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Roger.     "  If  I  knew  Mrs.  Temple  was  coming,  I  would  say  so  ; 
but  I  don't." 

''Ah,  well!  then  they're  wise  in  keeping  their  business  to 
themselves,"  said  Mrs.  Morris,  nodding  her  head  meaningly. 
"But  folks  outside  Dene  are  not  quite  so  careful,  Mr.  Roger; 
and  they  say, — I  wouldn't  for  the  world  tell  it  for  truth, — that 
Mr.  Temple  is  not  satisfied  about  his  wife's  fortune,  and  is  coming 
to  see  her  uncle  about  it ;  and  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Weir  will 
have  to  sell  part  of  the  Dene  estate :  not  that  I  can  understand 
myself  what  business  he  has  with  it,  for  it  is  all  Mrs.  Weir's, 
settled  upon  her  strictly, — so  Mr.  Dillon  the  lawyer  told  Charles, 
when  he  saw  him  in  Hove  last  week." 

"  She  won't  be  a  wise  woman  if  she  gives  it  up  for  any  of  her 
husband's  claims,"  said  Leah. 

"  That  is  what  you  think,  is  it  ? "  said  William,  laughing. 
"  I  suppose  that  is  to  teach  me  what  I  may  expect ;  but  I  am  not 
to  be  daunted.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  cause,  Mrs.  Morris  ? 
Will  Leah  stand  aloof  and  say  she  won't  help  at  a  pinch  ?  " 

"  Leah  is  a  good,  sensible  girl,  and  you  are  not  like  Mr.  Weir," 
replied  Mrs.  Morris.  "  If  you  were,  you  might  beg  pretty  long 
before  her  father  and  I  would  give  her  to  you.  Why  it's  all  the 
talk  in  Staffordshire,  what  a  cat-and-dog  life  they  lead.  Down 
here  there  is  not  so  much  known  about  them." 

**I  suppose  when  I  turn  dog,  I  may  expect  you  to  turn  cat, 
Leah?"  said  William. 

"  Something  like  it,"  replied  Leah,  a  little  quickly.  I  don't 
think  she  fancied  William's  always  bringing  it  forward  in  this 
way,  that  she  was  going  to  be  married,  and  that  he  was  to  be  her 
master. 

**  It's  no  wonder,  when  they  married  as  they  did,"  continued 
Mrs.  Morris.  "She,  just  out  of  the  school-room,  and  a  second 
wife.  I  heard  all  about  it  the  other  day  from  the  Kemps  of 
Longside.  They  are  cousins  of  the  Herveys  in  Staffordshire ; 
and  John  Hervey  is  a  land  surveyor,  and  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
business  with  Mr.  Weir,  or  at  least  his  father  had  for  years.  Poor 
man,  he  died  of  low  fever  about  this  time  twelve  months  ago  ;  since 
then  there  have  been  changes  in  the  business,  and  I  hear  John 
is  likely  to  settle  in  this  neighbourhood,  close  to  the  Kemps." 

"Is  that  the  Mr.  Hervey  that  came  over  the  hill  with  us, 
Roger?"  I  asked;  for  I  had  been  taking  in  eagerly  all  that  was 
said. 

"I  suppose  so,"  was  his  short  answer;  and  he  pushed  his  tea- 
cup to  Mrs.  Morris,  and  asked  for  another  cup  of  tea. 
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"  Oh !  John  Hervey  is  here,  is  he  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morris. 
"  That  makes  it  all  clear ; — you  know,  Charles,  we  heard  he  wai 
coming.  Of  course,  then,  it  is  quite  true  about  the  sale  of  the 
property."  She  addressed  herself  to  Roger,  but  received  no 
answer. 

William  had  no  dislike  to  gossip,  so  he  brought  her  back  to  the 
point  she  had  started  from.  "  Well,  but,  Mrs.  Morris,  you  have 
not  told  me  the  interesting  part  about  the  marriage.  You  know 
it's  fitting  Leah  and  I  should  hear,  that  we  may  take  warning  in 
time."  He  looked  kindly  at  Leah,  but  she  only  smiled  .haughtily 
in  return ;  and  when  he  tried  to  give  her  hand  a  little  friendly 
pat;  she  managed  to  draw  it  away,  so  that  his  fingers  came  down 
upon  the  table  instead. 

"The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,"  continued  Mrs.  Morris, 
"  that  Mr.  Weir  spends  money  faster  than  he  can  get  it,  and  has- 
done  so  from  a  boy.  He  had  as  fine  a  property  as  a  man  might 
wish  to  have,  some  six  thousand  a  year  when  he  came  of  age ; 
but  he  ran  through  nearly  all  of  it,  and  then  married  a  Miss  Le 
Fevre,  a  Staffordshire  heiress.  I  suspect  there  was  some  disap- 
pointment in  that  quarter  about  money  matters.  She  had  less 
than  he  expected,  people  said ;  and  the  very  year  after  her  death, 
he  married  Miss  Mayne,  that  is  the  present  Mrs.  Weir,  who  has 
a  fortune  likewise." 

"  He  has  been  a  lucky  man,"  said  William.  "  Two  rich  wives ! 
— it's  more  than  he  deserves." 

"  A  good  deal  more,"  continued  Mrs.  Morris.  "  As  to  his  first 
wife,  he  might  have  done  very  well  with  her;  I  never  heard 
anything  about  her,  but  this  poor  thing  has  a  hard  life  of  it." 

"  She  is  very  strange,  mother,  if  Jane  Shaw  says  true,"  said 
Charles  Morris. 

*'  Strange  or  not,  he  is  enough  to  make  her  strange,"  replied 
Mrs.  Morris ;  "  for  ever  thwarting  and  taunting  her,  and  she  so 
ill  always  I" 

"  That  is  what  provokes  him,  I  have  heard,"  remarked  Leah. 
"  He  can't  bear  anybody  to  be  ill,  because  of  the  trouble  it  gives." 
She  cast  her  eyes  complacently  over  her  own  substantial  figure, 
and  I  suppose  it  crossed  her  mind  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
make  William  angry  from  a  like  cause. 

"  Mr.  Roger  could  tell  us  more  about  that  than  any  one  else,  I 
suspect,"  said  Mrs.  Morris,  "  only  he  is  so  prudent." 

"  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Weir,"  I  exclaimed,  proud  of  my  superior 
knowledge  ;  "  and  she  sits  in  a  great  arm-chair,  and  looks  as  if 
she  was  very  ill  indeed." 
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"Oh!  you  are  allowed  to  see  her,  are  you  ?"  was  the  general 
exclamation,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  me.  "  Is  she  so 
very  small  as  they  say  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  above  a  head  taller  than  I  am,"  I  replied  ; 
"  but  she  was  curled  up  in  the  chair  so,  I  can't  quite  tell." 

A  general  laugh  followed,  even  Roger  joined  in  it ;  but  he 
added,  as  if  to  give  me  warning,  "  It's  no  use  for  you  to  try  and 
tell  anything  about  Mrs.  Weir,  Trot.  What  should  such  a  child 
as  you  know?" 

**  But  I  can  tell  about  her,"  I  continued  ;  "  I  have  -looked  at 
her  a  great  deal ;  and  I  know  what  Mr.  Weir  said, — that  he 
shouldn't  encourage  anybody  to  marry." 

"  Because  of  what  I  had  been  asking,  I  suppose,"  said  William. 
"  I  had  been  talking  to  him,  and  telling  him  I  was  likely  to  have 
hard  times  coming,  and  so  I  hoped  he  would  be  merciful  about 
the  land  I  rent  of  him." 

"  And  what  did  Mrs.  Weir  say  to  him,  XJrsie  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Morris. 

"  She  did  not  say  anything,"  I  replied ;  "  only  she  told  Mrs. 
Mason  to  take  me  away." 

"He  interferes  with  her  always,  I  have  heard,"  continued 
Mrs.  Morris.  "  She  never  takes  a  fancy  to  anything,  but  what 
he  steps  in  and  spoils  her  pleasure.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  he 
had  a  spite  against  women,  for  he  is  never  pleasant  to  them." 

"  A  second  wife  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  be  taken 
in  by  him,"  observed  Leah. 

"  She  should  have  asked  him  to  drink  tea,"  said  William ; 
"  that  would  have  been  the  right  thing." 

"  Mrs.  Weir  has  not  too  much  wisdom  of  any  kind,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,"  replied  Mrs.  Morris.  "  I  have  been  told  she  is  next 
door  to  an  idiot." 

I  started  from  my  seat.  "  Mrs.  Weir  an  idiot  I  She  was  no 
more  an  idiot  than  I  was  !  She  had  been  very  kind  to  me ;  she 
had  given  me  some  cake  and  some  ginger  wine.  I  couldn't  bear 
such  things  said  of  her." 

"  Silence,  XJrsie  !  *  Little  girls  should  be  seen  and  not  heard ; '" 
and  Roger  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  my  shoulder.  "  I  don't 
think  any  one  who  knows .  Mrs.  Weir  can  call  her  an  idiot,"  he 
continued;  "she  is  as  clever  a' woman  of  business  as  anyone 
might  wish  to  talk  to." 

"Oh I  you  are  in  her  confidence,  I  perceive,"  observed  Mrs. 
Morris;  "no  wonder  we  are  so  careful.  But  you  mustn't  be 
angry,  Mr.  Roger.     I  only  say  what  the  world  does ;  and  it  is 
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certain  she  is  kept  like  a  doll,  waited  upon  from  morning  till 
night,  as  if  she  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  pleased 
with  pretty  things  set  about  her,  as  a  child  might  be.  I  know 
that  from  our  cook,  who  was  kitchen-maid  at  Dene  last  year. 
She  said  Mrs.  Weir  was  a  mere  nobody,  and  that  Miss  Milicent 
gave  all  the  orders." 

*•'  Miss  Milicent  is  likely  to  do  that,  whether  she  has  to  deal 
with  idiots  or  sensible  women,  I  suspect,"  observed  Charles 
Morris ;  "  she  would  rule  a  regiment.  But  how  could  such  a 
woman  have  a  mother  like  Mrs.  Weir  ?  " 

"  How  could  Mrs.  Weir  have  a  daugher  like  Miss  Milicent  ? 
you  mean,"  said  Leah.  "But  there  is  no  rule  that  I  ever  knew, 
why  mothers  and  daughters  should  be  alike."  She  made  a  little 
movement  as  she  spoke,  which  showed  that  she  had  finished  her 
own  tea,  and  expected  every  one  else  to  finish  theirs.  William 
drank  up  what  was  left  in  his  cup,  and  never  asked  for  more;  and 
Leah,  without  saying  anything  to  her  mother,  rose  from  the 
table. 

Mrs.  Morris  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  said  they  were  leav- 
ing her  in  the  lurch,  and  they  ought  to  remember  that  she 
had  been  making  tea  for  them  all ;  but  Leah  was  not  to  be  put 
out  of  her  way,  and  she  went  off  with  William,  saying  that  she 
wanted  to  go  over  the  house. 

Mrs.  Morris  motioned  to  me  to  come  and  sit  near  her,  to 
keep  her  company,  but  Roger  made  an  excuse  for  me.  He  had 
promised  William,  he  said,  to  look  at  some  fences  which  had 
been  put  up  round  the  yard.  He  should  like  me  to  go  with  him, 
and  then  I  could  see  the  pigs  and  the  new  calf.  There  would 
not  be  time  else,  as  it  was  growing  late. 

Mrs.  Morris  was  only  half  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  I 
could  see ;  neither  was  I,  for  I  felt,  from  Roger's  manner,  that 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  me.  The  moment  we  were  out  of  the 
house,  he  said,  "  You  are  a  chatterbox,  Ursie.  That  won't  do 
if  you  are  to  live  with  me.  What  is  said  and  done  at  Dene  is 
never  to  be  talked  of  outside  the  gates.  It  is  a  rule  you  will 
have  to  remember  all  your  life,  that  when  you  live  with  a  family, 
you  are  no  more  to  talk  about  their  concerns  than  you  would 
about  your  own.     It  isn't  honest." 

"  Mrs.  Morris  talked ;  I  didn't,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  and  I  said 
nothing  but  what  was  true." 

"  That  is  no  matter,"  continued  Roger ;  "  once  for  all  I  say 
that,  if  you  are  to  live  with  me,  you  are  not  to  repeat  anything 
you  hear.  There  is  often  more  mischief  in  repeating  than  in 
doing :  and  I  hate  a  gossip." 
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Roger  only  intended  to  give  me  a  caution  to  be  used  generally  ; 
but  he  could  not  prevent  my  feeling  there  was  something  of  a 
mystery  about  Dene. 

I  went  with  him  to  the  yard  to  look  at  the  fences,  and  then 
fed  the  pigs^  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  calf ;  but  all  the  time  I  was 
not  happy.  When  we  were  going  into  the  house  again,  I 
stopped  him,  and  said,  **  Roger,  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  I 
am  so  sorry." 

He  caught  me  up  in  his  great  arms,  and  gave  me  such  a  hug ! 
—  it  was  like  being  in  a  bear's  grasp.  One  had  only  to  say  one 
was  sorry ;  and  forgiveness  was  ready  directly. 

Leah  had  her  things  on  ready  to  go  when  we  went  back  to 
the  parlour.  Charles  Morris  had  been  sent  to  order  the  pony- 
chaise;  for  they  had  driven  over,  though  it  was  nothing  of  a 
walk  for  a  strong  woman  like  Leah.  She,  and  William,  and 
Mrs.  Morris,  were  deep  in  consultation ;  and  directly  I  came  in, 
Leah  took  hold  of  me  as  though  she  had  a  kind  of  right  to  me, 
and  said,  "  It  won't  be  so  long  now,  Ursie,  before  you  and  I  may 
see  more  of  each  other." 

'*  Only  three  weeks,"  said  William ;  "  what  do  you  say,  Ursie, 
to  having  a  new  sister  in  three  weeks'  time  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  very  well  without  one,"  was  my  answer.  It  made 
me  angry  that  they  should  all  take  it  so  for  granted  that  I  was 
to  be  pleased. 

William  laughed  awkwardly;  but  Leah  answered,  "You  will 
learn  to  do  better  with  one  soon ; "  and  then  she  walked  away 
to  the  glass  to  arrange  her  black  curls. 

I  had  managed  to  put  all  the  party  out  by  my  pert  speech, 
and  no  wonder ;  Roger  especially  was  vexed,  and  made  me  beg 
Leah's  pardon,  which  I  did,  I  fear,  with  a  bad  grace.  William 
said,  when  Mrs.  Morris  and  the  others  were  gone,  that  I  was 
getting  beyond  Roger,  and  he  was  sure'  I  was  not  kept  strictly 
enough.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  me,  he  added,  that  Leah  was 
coming  into  the  family,  for  there  would  be  some  one  then  to 
keep  me  in  order.  He  could  not  help  thinking,  indeed,  that 
it  might  be  well  if  the  plan  that  had  been  first  talked  about 
could  be  carried  out,  and  if  I  were  to  come  and  live  at  Sand- 
combe  entirely.  Of  course  that  would  require  some  arrange- 
ment about  expense  ;  but  no  doubt  Roger  would  be  willing  to 
take  his  share,  as  he  had  no  claims  of  his  own. 

I  suppose  William  forgot  that  Roger  took  all  the  expense  at 
that  time ;  and  that  the  claims,  as  he  called  them,  were  only 
such  as  he  had  made  to  please  himself.    Strange  to  say,  I  was  not 
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frightened  at  the  proposal,  I  was  so  certain  that  Roger  would 
never  consent  to  it.  I  only  held  his  hand  more  tightly,  and 
squeezed  it  very  hard  when  he  said,  he  was  afraid  that  Trot  did 
require  a  strict  hand  over  her ;  but  she  had  been  much  better 
since  she  went  to  school ;  and  as  to  parting  with  her,  he  would  as 
soon  think  of  parting  with  his  right  eye ;  many  thanks  to  William, 
though,  for  proposing  it. 

No :  I  might  have  many  trials  in  store  for  me  in  life,  but  a 
home  with  Leah  Morris  I  felt  certain  was  not  to  be  one. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Three  weeks  after  that,  William  and  Leah  Morris  were  husband 
and  wife.  They  were  married  at  Hatton  Church,  and  a  grand 
day  was  made  on  the  occasion.  A  party  of  five-and-twenty  went 
to  church  —  most  of  them  Leah's  relations  —  for  we  had  scarcely 
any  living  near  enough  to  be  asked ;  and  there  were  six  brides- 
maids dressed  in  blue  gauze  and  white  bonnets ;  and  Leah  herself 
in  a  figured  lilac  silk,  with  flounces  which  stood  out  like  a  hoop, 
and  a  pink  bonnet.  I  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  the  youngest, 
and  so  made  much  of;  and  I  almost  forgave  Leah  for  becoming 
my  sister-in-law,  when  I  found  myself  in  such  a  grand  position. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  everything  went  off  well.  Leah  was  a 
capital  manager — much  better  than  Miss  Milicent,  for  she  never 
talked,  about  what  she  did.  Mrs.  Morris  took  care  of  the  eating, 
and  Mr.  Morris  provided  some  wonderfully  strong  ale,  and  saw 
that  there  was  plenty  of  wine  for  those  who  liked  it,  and  spirits 
for  any  who  had  a  fancy  for  something  more  powerful.  But  Leah 
was  the  person  who  kept  everything  going ;  at  least,  as  long  as 
she  was  there.  She  was  not  at  all  shy,  and,  what  was  more  to 
her  praise,  she  did  not  pretend  to  be ;  so  she  talked  to  one  and 
the  other,  and  told  them  where  they  were  to  sit,  and  what  they 
were  to  do ;  and  even  helped  to  marshal  them  round  the  break- 
fast-table after  they  came  back  from  church.  She  could  put 
her  hand  to  anything  ;  and  William  looked  on  as  pleased  as  pos- 
sible, feeling,  I  am  sure,  that  he  had  made  a  capital  bargain  in 
marrying  such  a  good  manager. 

Roger  was  very  merry,  too  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  laughed  and  talked 
with  every  one ;  especially  I  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
Shaws,  of  White  Hill,  Jane  Shaw  was  but  two  years  older  than 
myself,  and  being  the  only  two  children  who  were  bridesmaids. 
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vve  were  put  together  at  breakfast ;  and  Jane  told  me  all  about 
her  home,  and  how  they  kept  a  phaeton,  and  had  a  beautiful  best 
parlour,  with  pictures  in  it,  and  wax  flowers  under  a  glass- 
case  ;  and  then  she  made  me  look  at  her  pocket-handkerchief^  and 
admire  the  pretty  lace  round  it ;  and  showed  me  a  bracelet  of 
large  white  beads  (Eoman  pearls  she  called  them),  and  a  gold 
brooch,  which  her  mother  had  given  her  to  wear.  She  talked  in 
a  very  silly  way,  and  was  so  set  up  that  she  made  me  boast  in 
my  turn,  and  I  forgot  what  Roger  had  said  about  not  gossiping, 
and  described  how  beautiful  Dene  was,  and  how  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  see  Mrs.  Weir,  and  reading  to  her.  Jane  Shaw 
was  very  curious,  like  every  one  else,  about  Mrs.  Weir.  The  only 
people  who  could  tell  her  anything  about  her,  she  said,  were  the 
Kemps,  of  Longside  ;  and  they  didn't  know  the  Kemps  now.  She 
had  not  spoken  herself  to  Mary  Kemp,  though  they  stood  close 
together  in  church. 

"  Is  Mary  Kemp  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes  ;  just  across  the  table  down  at  the  iov»er  ffud ;  don't 
you  see  ?  She  was  talking  to  little  Jessie  Lee  jusi  before  break- 
fast.    You  must  know  her." 

"  I  have  played  with  her  sometimes,"  I  replied,  "  but  not  often ; 
and  I  don't  know  Jessie  Lee." 

"  Not  know  her!  Well,  that  is  to.  live  shut  up !  Why,  Jessie 
is  a  cousin  of  your  own." 

"  A  cousin  of  mine  ! "  I  stared  at  her  in  astonishment. 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  she  is  Leah  Morris's  —  what  a  shame  of  me 
to  forget !  —  she  is  Mrs.  Grant's  cousin's  child  ;  and  she  is  going 
to  live  with  the  Morrises.  She  is  not  much  more  than  a  baby, 
for  she  is  only  five  years  old  ;  but  she  has  been  away  lately,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Morris  has  been  too  busy  to  attend  to  her. 

"I  saw  Roger  playing  with  a  child,"  I  said;  "but  I  didn't 
know  who  it  was ;  he  always  takes  to  babies." 

"  The  Morrises  make  fuss  enough  about  her,"  continued  Jane. 
"  You  should  see  how  she  comes  to  church,  with  her  little  round 
hat  and  white  feather.  They  will  make  her  quite  conceited ;  and 
there  is  no  need,  for  she  is  that  already.  She  is  a  regular 
beauty." 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  just  then,  for  Leah  stood  up 
to  cut  the  cake,  and  there  was  a  great  drinking  of  healths  and 
cheering ;  and  afterwards,  Leah  left  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Morris 
went  with  her  to  pack  up  the  last  things  in  her  travelling-box, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she  came  back  to  say  good-bye.  She 
and  William  were  to  go,  that  afternoon,  to  Hartwell^  a  t^^xv  ^w>\. 
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eight  miles  beyond  Hove ;  and  the  next  day  they  were  to  proceed 
to  London,  where  they  were  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  an  aunt  of 
ours  and  some  of  Leah's  relations. 

Things  were  a  little  dull  after  she  was  gone,  though  Charles 
Morris  did  get  up  and  make  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
hoped  all  the  bridesmaids  would  be  married  before  that  time  next 
year.  Jane  Shaw  and  I  laughed,  because  it  seemed  such  a  droll 
notion  for  us  children,  but  I  don't  think  any  one  else  did.  I 
suppose  tliey  had  all  heard  it  too  often,  for  I  believe  the  same 
thing  is  always  said  at  weddings. 

Koger  was  Mrs.  Morris's  right  hand  when  Leah  was  gone.  It 
was  quite  a  new  thing  to  see  him  come  out  in  that  way.  He  and 
Charles  Morris  did  all  they  could  to  make  people  merry,  and  as 
soon  as  the  breakfast  was  cleared  away  (it  was  called  a  break- 
fast, but  in  truth  it  was  a  dinner),  a  fiddler,  who  had  been  sent  for, 
was  brought  in,  and  we  all  stood  up  to  dance.  I  was  made  to 
begin,  because  I  was  William's  sister,  and  very  pleasant  I  thought 
it  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  country  dance,  though  I  knew  little 
enough  of  what  I  was  to  do,  and  could  never  remember  whether  I 
was  to  give  my  right  hand  or  my  left  across.  Roger  would  not 
dance  at  first;  he  said  it  was  not  in  his  way,  and  there  were 
plenty  without  him,  but  just  at  the  last,  when  everybody  was 
laughing  at  him,  he  caught  up  little  Jessie  Lee,  and  declared  she 
should  be  his  partner. 

Jessie  was  frightened  at  first,  but  Roger  had  such  a  way  with 
children,  they  never  could  hold  out  against  him ;  and  when  he  had 
smoothed  her  little  soft  cheek  with  his  great  hand,  and  carried 
her  in  his  arms  to  the  top  of  the  room,  she  was  quite  won  ;  and 
he  managed  to  twist  her  round  wherever  she  ought  to  go,  and 
ran  with  her  down  the  dance  and  up  again  till  we  were  all  in  fits 
of  laughter,  and  Jessie  most  of  all.  I  don't  remember  much  about 
my  partners:  I  began  with  Charles  Morris,  and  one  of  Jane 
Shaw's  brothers ;  and  after  that  I  think  I  danced  with  Mr. 
Hervcy,  for  he  was  staying  at  Longside,  and  was  going  to  settle 
in  the  neighbourhood;  so  he  had  been  asked  to  the  wedding, 
principally  to  please  Roger,  who  had  made  great  friends  with  him. 
Altogether  it  was  a  very  pleasant  day,  and  when  Leah  was  gone 
I  enjoyed  it  heartily;  but  while  she  was  present  I  fancied  she  was 
watching,  and  would  find  fault  with  me.  We  had  a  great  supper 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  by  ten  every  one  was  gone.  Roger,  Mr. 
Hervey,  and  I,  drove  home  over  the  down,  in  the  Sandcombe 
tilted-cart,  which  Roger  had  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Hervey  was  going  to  sleep  in  our  little  room  inside  the  kitchen, 
for  he  had  business  at  Dene  the  next  day.     A  beautiful  drive  we 
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had,  and  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  long  lane,  leading  out  of 
Hatton,  and  were  on  the  ridge,  just  under  St  Anne's,  the  moon 
shone  out  quite  bright,  and  we  could  see  the  white  cliffs  over  the 
sea  nearly  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  daylight.  I  wanted  Roger 
to  let  me  climb  to  the  top  of  St.  Anne's,  and  look  at  the  moon- 
light upon  the  water,  but  he  said  it  was  a  great  deal  too  late,  so 
we  only  drove  across  the  down  slowly,  Roger  being  afraid  of  the 
ruts,  and  were  soon  within  the  plantation  gate.  I  believe  I  had 
talked  a  great  deal  more  than  I  ought  all  the  way,  for  Roger 
looked  a  little  grave  when  I  wished  him  good  night,  and  said, 
"  You  have  a  whirligig  head.  Trot ;  it's  well  there  is  not  a  wed- 
ding every  day  to  turn  it."  '  Mr.  Hervey  seemed  to  think  him 
rather  hard  upon  me.  "  It  is  a  very  merry  little  head  anyhow," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  know  who  has  a  right  to  complain  of  it,  Ursie. 
Brother  Roger  would  be  very  dull  without  it." 

That  was  kind  of  Mr.  Hervey,  but  not  so  kind  and  true  as 
Roger's  remark.  My  head  was  like  a  whirligig,  and  it  was  a 
good  thing  that  I  was  not  likely  to  be  put  much  in  the  way  of 
such  excitement  as  I  had  had  that  day. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  MUST  give  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  events  which  followed  the 
wedding,  and  indeed  of  the  next  few  years.  William  and  Leah 
came  back  to  Sandcombe,  and  Leah  settled  herself  down  as  mis- 
tress of  the  farm,  and  carried  everything  with  a  high  hand,  which, 
yet,  could  not  be  complained  of,  as  she  certainly  was  a  good  man- 
ager, looking  so  carefully  into  everything,  that  no  one  dared  to 
cheat  her.  She  used  to  boast  that  she  had  never  lost  even  an 
ounce  of  dripping  from  the  time  she  first  became  housekeeper. 
It  was  not  a  good  kind  of  training  for  William.  He  was  too 
much  inclined  to  be  closb  by  nature,  and  now  that  his  wife  en- 
couraged him  in  it  he  was  even  less  openhanded  than  before.  He 
was  hard  upon  his  labourers,  and  grumbled  a  good  deal  if  there 
was  any  talk  of  raising  their  wages.  One  severe  winter,  however, 
there  was  an  outcry  all  round  the  country,  and  then  Leah  per- 
suaded him  into  being  more  liberal ;  for,  hard  though  she  was,  she 
had  a  great  notion  of  doing  what  the  gentry  did.  This  was  after 
a  public  meeting  about  the  state  of  the  agricultural  population, 
as  it  was  called,  when  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hatton,  got  up  and  made  a 
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long  speech,  and  said  it  was  a  crying  sin  that  the  labourers  should 
be  kept  down  as  they  were.  William  rented  some  land  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  and  was  afraid  to  offend  him,  so  the  labourers  had  a 
shilling  a  week  more  after  that ;  and  Leah  made  a  great  boast  of 
it,  and  declared  they  were  ruining  themselves  to  keep  the  people 
from  starving.  I  heard  her  say  it  myself  one  day,  when  she  had 
come  over  to  Dene,  on  her  way  to  Longside.  As  I  saw  her  seat 
herself  in  the  little  pony-chaise,  and  wrap  herself  up  in  her  great 
fur  tippet,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the  poor  were  to  wait 
till  she  denied  herself  even  one  luxury  for  them,  they  were  likely 
to  die  of  want. 

Yet  Leah  and  I  were  apparently  very  good  friends.  She  was 
quick  enough  in  understanding,  and  I  think  she  soon  saw  that  I 
was  not  to  be  put  upon,  though  I  was  a  child,  and  that  Roger 
would  not  allow  it.  The  only  way  in  which  she  showed  she  did 
not  like  me  was,  by  the  difference  of  her  manner  to  me  and 
Jessie  Lee.  Jessie  was  very  often  staying  with  her,  —  it  bright- 
ened her  up,  —  for  Sandcombe  was  a  lonely  place,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  any  children  to  make  it  merry.  I 
don  t  think  either  Leah  or  William  cared  much  about  this,  for  chil- 
dren would  have  been  an  expense  and  a  trouble,  and  they  were 
not  naturally  fond  of  them :  but  still,  in  the  winter  time,  Leah 
liked  to  have  some  one  about  when  William  was  busy,  and  so  she 
often  persuaded  her  mother  to  send  Jessie  over  to  her.  It  used 
to  provoke  me,  I  must  confess,  when  I  heard  her  say,  drawing  up 
her  head  and  shaking  her  curls,  "I  have  just  sent  for  poor  lit- 
tle Jessie ;  it  will  be  a  help  to  mother  to  be  rid  of  her  for  a  while, 
and  we  mustn't  grudge  the  expense."  I  knew  well  enough  that, 
when  Jessie  was  away,  Mrs.  Morris  was  sad  for  want  of  her,  and 
I  knew  too  that  Leah  made  full  use  of  her  when  she  was  at  Sand- 
combe, and  took  good  care  that,  if  she  was  an  expense  in  one  way, 
she  should  be  a  saving  in  another.  The  girl  who  helped  in  the 
kitchen  was  always  sent  away  when  Jessie  came ;  and  though  Leah 
liked  her  cousin  to  dress  herself  in  her  best,  and  sit  in  the  parlour 
in  the  afternoon,  in  case  Mr.  Stewart,  or  the  Shiaws,  or  the  clergy- 
man from  Hatton  should  call,  yet  she  made  her  work  like  a  scrub 
in  the  morning.  Jessie  had  a  meek  temper,  and  never  complained, 
and  upon  the  whole  I  don't  know  that  she  had  much  cause.  She 
was  an  orphan,  and  left  without  a  penny,  and  the  Morrises  had 
quite  adopted  her ;  and  if  Mrs.  Morris  was  at  all  in  fault  in  the  way 
she  brought  her  up,  it  was  that  she  spoiled  her.  She  was  fond 
of  Jessie  for  her  good  nature,  and  proud  of  her  for  her  beauty. 
Many  pretty  children  don't  grow  up  pretty ;  but  this  was  not  the 
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case  with  Jessie.  It  was  quite  impossible  not  to  notice  her ;  she 
had  sach  a  bright  complexion,  a  good  nose  and  mouth,  and  such 
very  soft  blue  eyes,  with  a  kind  of  beseeching  look  in  them,  which 
touched  one's  heart  directly  she  looked  at  one.  No  one  would 
have  thought  that  she  had  come  of  common  parents,  and  indeed 
her  mother  was  quite  a  lady ;  but  she  married  badly,  and  fell  into 
poverty,  and  then  her  own  relations  cast  her  off,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  Morrises.  Jessie  bore  the 
mark  of  her  origin  in  everything  she  did  and  said.  It  used 
almost  to  startle  me  sometimes,  if  I  happened  to  go  over  to 
Sandcombe  early,  and  found  her  busy  at  house  work,  to  hear 
her  speak  and  ask  me  how  I  was,  and  inquire  for  Roger. .  The 
voice  was  so  sweet,  I  could  have  thought  it  was  Mrs.  Weir 
talking  to  me,  only  that  there  was  no  melancholy  in  it.  I  don't 
think  Jessie  knew  what  melancholy  meant.  Her  high  spirits, 
indeed,  sometimes  carried  her  away  too  far,  but  she  was  never 
boisterous.  I  was  always  fond  of  her,  though  I  could  not 
make  her  much  of  a  friend,  for  we  did  not  care  for  the  same 
things.  She  had  very  little  education ;  reading  she  did  not  much 
like,  and  I  don't  think  she  would  ever  have  written  and  spelled 
correctly,  but  that  Charles  Morris  one  day  found  out  her  ignor- 
ance, and  took  her  under  his  own  teaching.  They  seemed  to 
think  she  would  learn  everything  naturally,  and  she  managed  to 
make  a  fair  show,  though  really  she  could  do  little  well  beyond 
housework  and  trimming  a  bonnet.  The  life  she  led  was  too  busy 
for  her  to  feel  the  need  of  anything  more,  and  she  had  so  much 
petting  and  loving  from  every  one,  that  she  was  ignorant  of  any 
want  in  herself.  I  don't  know  quite  what  it  was  which  made  her 
so  loveable.  No  one  could  have  called  her  sensible,  and  she  was 
very  much  given  to  dress  and  .gaiety  when  she  could  meet  with 
them;  but  even  when  she  provoked  me  with  her  silliness  one 
minute,  I  could  not  help  being  fond  of  her  the  next.  She  had  such 
a  way  of  saying  she  was  sorry,  and  she  wished  she  was  as  good 
as  I  was.  I  suspect  that  won  upon  me,  for  I  dearly  liked  to  be 
looked  up  to.  Besides,  I  must  say  that  she  was  very  grateful ;  the 
least  little  kindness  touched  her ;  and  though  Leah  had  been 
ever  so  hard  upon  her,  I  believe  she  would  have  worked  her 
fingers  off  for  her,  because  she  was  a  Morris.  She  always  sa!d 
the  Morrises  were  the  best  fi'iends  she  had  in  the  world. 

What  did  Jessie  more  harm  than  anything  else  was  the  acquain- 
tance with  the  Shaws;  but  I  may  leave  that  for  the  present. 
It  will  be  better  to  put  down  a  few  things  about  myself  and  Dene 
first.     The  property  was  not  sold,  as  people  said  it  was  going  to 
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be ;  but  it  was  mortgaged,  for  how  much  nobody  knew  —  or  at 
least  if  Roger  knew  he  never  told.  If  it  had  been  sold  I  suppose 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  move,  but  as  it  was,  we  remained 
on  year  after  year.  Towards  the  end  of  every  summer,  Mr.  Weir 
and  his  wife,  and  Miss  Milicent,  came  regularly,  and  stayed  till 
nearly  winter:  and  I  learnt,  by  degrees,  to  look  forward  to  this  as 
the  pleasant  time,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Weir's  pride  and  Miss  Milicent's 
fussiness.  My  delight  was  to  be  with  Mrs.  Weir,  and  this  was 
not  strange,  for  she  was  exceedingly  kind,  and  did  more  for  me 
in  the  way  of  education  than  I  could  possibly  have  expected.  I 
had  gone  on  learning  what  I  could  at  Compton  school,  and  upon 
the  whole  I  think  I  was  very  well  taught,  and  not  at  all  backward 
for  my  age ;  but  by  the  time  I  was  fourteen,  there  was  not  much 
else  which  the  mistress  could  teach  me  ;  and  then  Leah  tried  to 
persuade  Roger  to  send  me  for  a  year  to  Hove,  and  to  pay  for  it 
out  of  the  money  that  had  been  put  by  for  me.  I  don't  think  Wil- 
liam would  have  allowed  this ;  for  though,  as  I  have  said,  he  was 
close  by  nature  he  was  not  at  all  wanting  in  affection,  and  the 
money  had  been  intended  as  a  nest  egg  for  me,  and  so  he  would 
have  wished  it  to  remain  increasing  till  I  grew  up.  But  his 
opinion  was  not  needed,  as  Roger  stopped  the  notion  at  once ;  and 
now  that  I  lived  with  him,  his  will  was  law. 

When  at  last  I  was  really  too  old  to  go  to  Compton  school  any 
longer,  Roger  thought  it  might  do  to  send  away  Sarah  and  give 
me  the  house  work  to  look  after.  Leah  objected  to  this :  she  said 
I  was  not  born  to  it ;  that  I  had  always  been  accustomed  to  a 
servant,  and  she  thought  I  should  have  one  still :  but  Mrs.  Mason 
took  Roger's  side,  and  said  it  was  a  very  good  plan  ;  and  Fanny 
should  help  me  at  the  cottage,  and  I  might  help  Fanny  at  the 
house,  and  she  would  look  after  us  both. 

That  was  one  of  the  greatest  helps  Roger  had  in  his  care  of  me. 
I  think  he  would  rather  have  sent  me  to  school  than  have  left  me 
at  home  with  no  one  to  think  about  me;  but  Mrs.  Mason  kept  me 
very  strict,  never  letting  me  make  acquaintances  without  her 
knowing  it ;  and  taking  care  that  I  should  have  no  idle  time  upon 
my  hands  for  gossiping  and  folly.  There  was  very  little  variety 
ii^  my  life.  Once  Mrs.  Mason  took  me  to  London  to  stay  with  her 
for  a  week  at  a  friend's  house,  and  I  saw  all  the  chief  sights,  and 
had  a  glimpse  of  a  world  which  did  not  please  me  half  as  much  as 
Dene,  though  for  the  time  I  heartily  enjoyed  it ;  but  this  was  all 
the  change  I  had  for  several  years.  I  might  have  found  it  a  dull 
life,  and  required  more  for  my  happiness  but  for  Mrs.  Weir.  Mrs. 
Kemp,  of  Longsidc,  was  very  kind  to  mc,  and  Mary  Kemp  and  I 
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became  great  friends ;  but  neither  of  them  could  quite  give  me 
what  I  wanted  and  found  in  Mrs.  Weir.  Books  were  still,  as  they 
had  always  been,  my  great  pleasure,  and  as  long  as  I  could  go  to 
the  upper-seat, — close  to  the  down,  and  hidden  by  the  shrubbery 
and  the  plantation  trees,  and  read,  I  had  no  wish  for  anything  else 
in  the  world.  Mrs.  Weir  soon  found  this  out ;  but  she  only  noticed 
and  helped  mo  in  my  taste  by  degrees.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was 
afraid  of  showing  that  she  took  much  interest  in  anything  ;  and 
for  some  time  I  was  always  sent  away,  if  I  was  in  the  drawing-room 
when  Mr.  Weir  came  in.    But  by  degrees  I  gained  a  better  footing. 

Mr.  Weir  delighted  in  hearing  anything  he  possessed  admired  ; 
he  cared  little  what  it  was  that  was  liked  or  who  it  was  that  liked 
it,  all  he  wanted  was  to  hear  people  say  "Oh!  how  beautif^il!" 
And  so  it  happened  that  Dene  being  dull  at  times  when  no  one  was 
staying  in  the  house,  he  used  to  amuse  himself,  when  I  was  quite 
young,  with  seeing  my  wonder  and  pleasure  at  the  garden  and  the 
fountains,  and  the  peacock  and  peahen,  and  the  pea  chicks,  and  the 
goldfish.  It  was  a  very  honest  pleasure  on  my  part ;  I  was  never 
tired  of  holding  out  bread  to  the  peacock,  and  seeing  him  stretch 
out  his  beautiful  long  neck  and  snatch  it  out  of  my  fingers ;  and 
I  don't  think  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  feathers  ever  grew  less  ; 
and  being  naturally  rather  free  spoken,  I  used  to  say  out  what 
came  into  my  head,  and  this  made  Mr.  Weir  laugh.  I  believe  we 
are  all  grateful  to  persons  who  make  us  laugh,  whether  they  are 
men,  women,  or  children  ;  and  I  can  imagine  that  Mr.  Weir  was 
so  particularly,  for  his  was  not  a  laughing  nature,  if  his  counte- 
nance spoke  truth.  There  was  a  sneer  upon  it  almost  always,  and 
sneers  and  hearty  laughter  don't  go  well  together.  When  Mrs. 
Weir  found  out  that  her  husband  was  not  likly  to  interfere,  she 
made  mo  bo  more  with  her.  Before  I  left  school  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  a  great  part  of  Saturday,  after  I  had  mended 
my  clothes,  in  reading  to  her,  and  at  such  times  she  chose  books 
which  were  likely  to  improve  me,  history,  and  lives  of  celebrated 
people,  and  such  things ;  but  what  she  liked  most  was  to  read  her 
favourite  bits  of  poetry  to  me,  and  to  make  me  learn  them. 

I  did  not  understand  a  great  deal,  —  but  even  when  the  sense 
was  beyond  me,  there  was  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  sound  of 
Mrs.  Weir's  voice.  It  came  over  me  like  the  distant  rush  of  the 
waves  upon  the  shingles,  as  I  have  heard  it  often,  when  standing 
by  the  oratory  on  St.  Anne's;  or  as  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
among  tho  firs  in  the  plantation,  on  a  beautiM  summer's  day, 
when  a  thin  grey  mist  floated  over  the  level  country,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  breeze  rolled  it  away,  and  showed  the  lines  of 
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sparkling  blue  sea,  far  away  beyond  Hove.  Tears  have  often 
come  into  my  eyes,  as  I  have  hearkened  to  those  sounds,  which 
seem  so  especially  to  belong  to  God ;  and  they  have  risen  again 
and  again  unbidden,  at  the  first  words  which  Mrs  Weir  would  read, 
— startling  me  with  a  sense  of  something  that  was  not  of  this 
world, — an  echo,  it  might  be,  of  a  voice  that  had  been  heard  in 
Paradise.  Children  feel  these  things,  grown-up  people  reason  upon 
them ;  but  1  think  children  know  more  about  them.  As  time  went 
on,  and  I  learnt  to  know  more  of  Mrs.  Weir's  life, — her  whole 
history  seemed  to  me  to  be  told  in  the  strange,  sweet,  sad  tone  of 
her  voice,  as  she  read  the  verses  in  which  she  delighted.  It  was 
happy  for  me  that  I  was  not  with  her  always.  What  1  did  see  of 
her  was  good  for  me,  I  am  sure  in  many  ways,  but  to  have  lived 
always  with  such  a  person  would  have  quite  unfitted  me  for  my 
real  work.  Roger  was  a  little  afraid  of  this,  and  I  don't  think  he 
was  sorry  that  I  had  Miss  Milicent  near,  to  prevent  jnj  becoming 
too  much  wrapt  up  in  Mrs.  Weir  and  my  books. 

There  was  no  fear  of  poetry  where  Miss  Milicent  had  any  au- 
thority. I  don't  think  she  had  ever  learned  a  verse  in  her  life 
except  "How  doth  the  little  busy  bee;"  at  least  that  was  the  only 
thing  I  ever  heard  her  repeat.  How  she  came  to  be  so  entirely 
unlike  her  mother  I  never  could  understand  in  those  days,  but 
since  I  have  seen  more  of  the  world,  I  have  thought  that  mothers 
who  have  any  one  particular  fancy,  or  taste,  or  even  good  prin- 
ciple, are  apt  to  bring  it  forward  on  all  occasions,  and  so  their 
children  take  a  disgust  at  it  and  run  the  contrary  way. 

I  know  I  have  observed  in  religion,  how  persons  who  are  very 
good  and  earnest  themselves  give  their  children  a  turn  against 
it,  by  continually  talking  about  it.  Mrs.  Weir  did  this  I  suspect 
with  her  poetry.  She  did  not  see  what  a  different  nature  Miss 
Milicent's  was ;  indeed  I  don't  think  she  was  quick  at  understanding 
any  person's  nature.  She  was  always  living  in  a  kind  of  dream. 
One  thing  I  must  say  for  her,  —  Miss  Milicent  would  have  been 
a  puzzle  to  any  one.  She  was  not  like  father,  nor  mother,  nor 
cousin,  nor  any  one  belonging  to  her,  that  I  ever  saw,  nor,  indeed 
like  any  one  living  but  herself.  Mrs.  Mason  said  one  day  that 
she  took  after  her  grandmother,  and  that  might  have  been  the 
case.  When  I  first  saw  her,  she  must  have  been  about  five-and- 
twenty ;  but  she  was  then  as  old  in  her  ways  as  she  was  a  dozen 
years  after.  I  took  it  upon  faith,  when  I  first  knew  her,  that  she 
was  a  good  woman,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  for  no  faith 
that  was  ever  heard  of  would  have  made  me  believe  that  Leah 
Morris  was  good. 
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It  always  seemed  to  me,  that  Miss  Milicent  fancied  she  was  sent 
into  the  world  on  purpose  to  set  it  to  rights ;  and  I  believe  ho- 
nestly that  she  began  with  herself,  as  far  as  her  knowledge  went. 
She  was  neither  passionate,  nor  sulky;  she  always  spoke  the  truth, 
and  was  thoughtful  for  the  poor,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
with  their  children  ;  and  as  for  industry,  she  worked  harder  than 
Boger.  I  often  puzzled  myself  in  those  days  to  find  out  what  the 
fault  in  her  was,  and  at  last  I  settled  that  she  was  selfish.  She 
wished  everybody  to  do  right,  and  be  comfortable,  but  it  must  be 
in  her  way.  She  would  deny  herself  like  a  saint  to  carry  out 
anything  which  she  thought  likely  to  be  good ;  but  she  could  not 
sit  still,  nor  keep  the  room  tidy,  nor  speak  low  and  soft,  because  of 
her  mother's  wishes  —  whimsies  she  used  to  call  them — that  was 
her  favourite  word  ;  and  I  suppose  Mrs.  Weir  had  a  few  such ;  and 
certainly  it  was  irritating  for  a  person  of  Miss  Milicent's  age  to  be 
complained  of  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  of  five ;  but  then  she 
ought  never  to  have  given  cause  for  the  complaint.  God  had 
granted  her  quick  sense,  and  she  should  have  seen  her  mother's 
little  odd  ways,  and  made  allowance  for  them,  and  valued  Mrs.  Weir 
for  the  many  things  there  were  to  be  valued  in  her,  not  set  herself 
to  alter  them  as  she  did.  That  was  the  cause  of  half  the  family 
troubles,  because  it  destroyed  anything  like  sympathy  between 
the  mother  and  the  daughter  ;  and  so  each  went  her  separate  way 
and  grew  more  and  more  strange,  and  wedded  to  her  own  fashion. 
Miss  Milicent  always  took  care  that  I  did  my  work  properly;  and 
she  taught  me  many  useful  things ;  amongst  others,  to  knit  stock- 
ings and  cut  out  dresses.  She  was  clever  at  that,  though  she 
chose  to  dress  so  oddly ;  and  Roger  was  glad  I  should  learn,  for 
there  was  still  an  idea  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  me  some 
day  to  be  a  dressmaker.  After  a  time  Mrs.  Weir  employed  me 
in  doing  little  things  for  her  in  the  way  of  altering  dresses  and  in 
plain  needle-work ;  and  Mrs.  Richardson,  of  Compton,  sent  me 
common  dresses  to  make  up,  and  spoke  for  me  to  Mrs.  Stewart  of 
Hatton,  and  several  other  persons ;  and  at  last  I  found  I  had  more 
thah  enough  to  do ;  though  I  never  professed  to  take  to  the  occu- 
pation as  a  business.  The  comfort  to  me  was  that  I  was  able  in 
consequence  to  help  Roger  in  paying  my  own  expenses,  and  as  I 
saved  him  a  servant,  and  even  gained  something  by  assisting 
Fanny  at  the  house  when  Mr.  Weir  was  at  Dene,  there  was  no 
notion  of  sending  me  away  to  earn  my  own  living,  which  was 
what  I  dreaded  more  than  anything. 

Of  course  when  I  became  so  busy  with  my  work  I  had  but  little 
time  for  reading,  though  I  never  gave  it  up  entirely. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Things  went  on  in  this  quiet  way  for  a  long  time.  But  some 
alterations  were  made  in  the  place:  a  billiard-room  was  built  over 
the  storehouse,  and  a  sitting-room  and  two  small  bed-rooms  were 
added  to  the  house;  and  some  shrubs  planted  to  enlarge  the 
grounds.  The  billiard-room  helped  greatly  to  amuse  Mr.  Weir 
when  he  and  his  friends  came  down.  He  took  much  more  kindly 
to  Dene  after  it  was  built,  but  I  don't  think  it  improved  him.  He 
grew  more  irritable  and  restless,  and  the  people  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  not  such  as  were  likely  to  do  him  good.  Eating, 
and  drinking,  and  billiards,  were  the  occupations  at  home,  and 
when  they  went  out  shooting  they  mixed  with  persons  who  were 
not  equal  to  them  by  birth,  and  whose  characters  did  not  stand 
well  in  the  county.  Youiag  Mr.  Shaw,  of  White  Hill,  was  invited 
to  Dene  every  now  and  then,  and  the  family  held  up  their  heads  in 
consequence,  and  thought  themselves  very  grand ;  and  the  girls 
dressed  more  smartly  than  ever,  and  talked  of  Mr.  Weir  as  though 
he  was  quite  one  of  themselves.  But  I  knew  better  than  that. 
Mr.  Weir  would  not  have  spoken  to  any  one  of  them  but  for  some 
object  of  his  own,  for  a  prouder  man  never  lived. 

All  these  things,  however,  affected  me  but  little.  I  used  to  hear 
of  what  went  on  from  Jessie  Lee,  who  was  quite  one  with  the 
Shaws,  but  I  followed  my  own  ways,  and  lived  at  Dene  without 
much  to  trouble  me,  till  I  was  two-and-twenty.  Eoger  was  then 
thirty-six ;  quite  an  old  man,  and  an  old  bachelor  too.  People  used 
to  laugh,  and  say  that  I  should  bo  a  rich  heiress,  for  Roger  was 
surely  making  money  all  this  time,  and  as  he  was  certain  never  to 
marry  it  would  all  be  left  to  me. 

They  thought  he  had  an  easy  place  and  a  quiet  life.  Little 
they  knew  of  all  the  things  he  had  to  vex  and  fret  him.  Mr.  Weir 
was  a  most  tiresome  man  to  deal  with ;  ho  had  as  many  minds  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year ;  one  week  he  would  have  things  do^ne, 
and  the  next  week  he  would  not ;  and  what  was  worse,  he  changed 
not  only  about  things  but  people.  How  he  kept  on  so  long  with 
Roger  was  surprising,  only  I  believe  that  he  felt  Roger  was  careful, 
and  by  looking  after  his  affairs  made  money  go  farther  than  any 
one  else  was  likely  to  do.  But  as  for  other  people,  such  as  the 
gardener,  and  the  under-gardener,  and  the  labourers,  and  even  the 
gamekeeper,  it  was  a  perpetual  one  going  and  another  coming ; 
and  Roger  had  to  give  fresh  orders  and  directions  to  each  new 
person,  because  it  was  Mr.  Weir's  will  that  cveiything  should  be 
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done  through  him.  I  have  often  heard  William  counsel  him  to 
give  it  up  and  try  something  else,  but  Roger  only  laughed,  and 
said,  "  Where  is  there  a  place  without  trouble  in  this  world  ?  I 
know  the  worst  here,  and  I  don't  know  it  elsewhere."  "A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,"  was  one  of  his  favourite  proverbs,  and  it 
often  helped  him  to  decide  when  he  was  in  difficulty;  but  there  is 
no  question  that  it  was  a  very  trying  life. 

The  summer  that  I  was  two-and-twenty,  Mrs.  Weir  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  August,  looking  extremely  ill,  and  Miss  Mili- 
cent  not  in  her  usual  spirits ;  but  there  was  no  Mr.  Weir.  We 
settled  down  into  our  usual  ways  ;  Miss  Milicent  busying  herself 
with  the  house  and  the  garden,  and  going  over  to  Compton  to  talk 
to  Mrs.  Richardson  about  the  school ;  and  Mrs.  Weir  living  to 
herself,  curled  up  in  her  easy  chair,  working  for  the  poor,  never 
going  out,  and  requiring  me  to  go  and  read  to  her  every  evening 
at  five  o'clock ;  but  Mr.  Weir's  name  was  scarcely  mentioned  by 
any  one,  and  even  Roger  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  was  not  coming,  though  he  never  told  me  why. 

I  had  made  tea  one  evening,  and  Roger  and  I  were  sitting  down 
comfortably  together,  when  we  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  I 
went  to  open  it.  Mr.  Hervey  was  there,  I  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  welcomed  him  gladly,  for  he  was  now  quite  an  old  friend. 
He  was  often  at  Dene  on  business,  and  we  met  frequently  at 
Longside,  the  Kemps  being  his  relations,  and  indeed  it  had  been 
said  that  he  was  going  to  marry  Mary  Kemp.  He  often  came  in 
in  this  way  unawares,  so  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  him,  and 
we  asked  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  sit  down  and  take  a  cup  of 
tea  with  us.  I  noticed  then  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  flur- 
ried. He  answered  rather  quickly  that  he  had  not  time,  he  had 
just  a  few  words  to  say  to  Roger,  that  was  all.  I  got  up  to  go 
away,  but  Mr.  Hervey  prevented  me,  and  he  and  Roger  went  to- 
gether into  the  parlour.  It  was  dull  to  drink  my  tea  alone,  so  I 
put  the  teapot  upon  the  hob,  to  keep  it  as  warm  as  I  could,  and 
went  to  my  work.  I  was  making  a  set  of  shirts  for  Roger,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  snatch  all  the  spare  moments  I  could.  I  happened 
to  be  sitting  with  my  back  to  the  light,  but  presently  a  shadow 
darkened  the  window,  and  before  I  could  turn  round  to  see  who 
it  was,  I  heard  Jessie  Lee's  gentle  little  voice,  saying,  **  Good 
evening  to  you,  Ursie.     Why  are  you  all  alone  ?  " 

I  went  to  the  window  to  speak  to  her,  and  ask  her  what  she 
had  come  for,  but  I  drew  back  vexed,  for  Jane  Shaw  was  with 
her,  and  though  William  and  Leah  found  no  fault  with  the  acquain- 
tance. I  never  could  bear  it. 
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"  So  you  don't  know  me, "  said  Jane,  laughing  a  little  angrily. 
"  We  don't  see  too  much  of  each  other,  certainly,  but  I  should  not 
have  thought  we  were  quite  such  strangers  !  " 

I  opened  the  window  to  answer  her  for  the  sake  of  civility.  I 
knew  I  had  no  right  to  show  my  dislike  rudely;  and  yet  I 
think  any  one  who  had  looked  at  Jane  Shaw,  would  have  under- 
stood what  it  was  that  I  could  not  bear  in  her. 

A  bold,  cunning-looking  girl  she  was,  yet  not  ugly.  She  had 
beautiful  hair,  which  she  wore  in  large  long  curls ;  and  though 
her  skin  was  freckled,  it  was  very  clear.  She  had  a  low  forehead, 
which  I  disliked,  quick  grey  eyes,  and  a  small  mouth,  with  very 
thin  lips;  but  she  set  up  for  being  pretty,  and  because  of  that 
spent  all  her  money  upon  dress,  and  I  had  heard  her  say  that  she 
was  quite  determined  to  marry  a  gentleman. 

Jessie  looked  like  a  little  angel  by  her  side,  —  so  young,  and 
sweet,  and  simple, — only  rather  too  smartly  dressed  to  please  me. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  I  asked,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  say. 

"  We  have  been  to  Hove,"  answered  Jessie.  "  I  wanted  to  do 
some  shopping,  and  Aunt  Morris  (she  always  called  Mrs.  Morris 
aunt)  gave  me  a  holiday.  We  went  in  the  chaise  ;  and  coming  back, 
Jane  and  I  had  a  wish  to  walk  over  the  down  to  Hatton,  instead  of 
going  round  by  the  road ;  so  the  boy  drove  the  chaise,  and  we  came 
on  by  ourselves.     Jane  is  going  to  sleep  at  our  house  to-night." 

This  was  a  very  straightforward  history,  yet  it  did  not  please 
me.  All  I  could  say  was,  "  I  don't  think  I  should  have  chosen 
such  a  long  walk  after  a  day's  shopping  ! " 

"  Mrs.  Weir  is  here,  isn't  she  ?  "  asked  Jane,  carelessly,  and 
leaning  against  the  window,  determined,  I  could  see,  not  to  move. 

"  Yes ;  she  and  Miss  Milicent  came  about  six  weeks  ago,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Oh  !  and  not  Mr.  Weir.  That  must  be  a  good  riddance  for 
you.     But  I  heard  in  Hove  that  he  came  last  night." 

"  Hove  people  know  more  about  our  concerns  than  we  do  our- 
selves, then,"  I  said. 

Jane  laughed,  and  answered  in  a  sharp,  conceited  way,  "  Mr. 
Weir  might  not  think  fit  to  tell  you  all  he  means  to  do :  but  take 
my  word  for  it,  he  will  be  down  soon." 

"  May  be,"  I  replied.  "  He  will  find  everything  ready  for  him 
if  he  does  come ; "  and  as  I  spoke  I  made  a  little  movement  as 
though  to  shut  the  window,  to  give  Jane  a  notion  that  she  might 
go.  Then  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  came  over  me  because  I  had 
been  uncivil,  and  I  forced  myself  to  say,  "  Perhaps  you  woul4 
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like  to  come  in  and  take  a  cup  of  tea.     Roger  and  I  were  just 
sitting  down,  only  Mr.  Hervey  called  and  interrupted  us." 

"  Well,  Jessie,  what  do  you  say  ?  '*  exclaimed  Jane,  in  her  off- 
hand way  ;  "  it  would  be  a  good  plan  I  think." 

She  had  not  the  graciousness  to  say  "  Thank  you,"  but  Jessie 
was  very  prettily  grateful,  and  afraid  they  were  giving  trouble. 

I  put  the  teapot  upon  the  table  again,  and  cut  some  bread ;  and 
knowing  that  Jessie  was  fond  of  sweet  things,  I  went  to  the  cup- 
board and  took  out  a  pot  of  marmalade,  some  which  Mrs.  Mason 
had  taught  me  to  make,  and  which  had  been  much  praised. 

Jane  had  a  sneer  ready  for  everything.  "You  live  here  in 
comfort  enough,  Ursie,"  she  said.  "  But  what  will  you  do  when 
Roger  takes  to  himself  a  wife  ?  " 

"  I  shall  see  when  the  time  comes,"  was  my  short  reply. 

Jessie  was  quick  in  knowing  when  subjects  were  unpleasant, 
so  she  said,  merrily,  "  Ursie  is  Mr.  Roger's  wife ;  he  doesn't  want 
any  other." 

"  Trust  him  for  that,"  replied  Jane ;  "  Roger  Grant  is  not  made 
of  different  stuff  from  other  men  ;  is  he?" 

"  Perhaps  I  think  he  is,"  was  my  answer,  half  in  joke  and  half 
in  earnest;  for  I  could  not  have  a  tiff  about  Roger  with  a  girl 
like  Jane  Shaw ;  "  but,"  I  added,  "  one  thing  I  know,  that  when 
Roger  does  take  a  wife,  it  will  be  a  sensible  one." 
Mary  Kemp,  I  suppose,"  said  Jane,  laughing. 
No,"  observed  Jessie  ;  "  Mary  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Hervey." 

"  Is  that  true  ?  "  I  asked  eagerly.  "  I  have  heard  it  said,  but 
never  knew  whether  to  believe  it,  as  neither  Mrs.  Kemp  nor 
Mary  owned  it." 

"  Miss  Brown,  the  dressmaker,  declared  it  was  true,  to-day,"  re- 
plied Jessie.  "  I  went  there  to  have  my  new  dress  fitted,  and  she 
told  us  that  she  believed  Mary  Kemp's  wedding  clothes  were 
ordered." 

"  Mary  Kemp  is  a  very  good  girl "  I  replied,  "  and  she  will 
make  a  good  wife.     I  hope  they  are  going  to  live  near." 

"  More  than  I  do,"  observed  Jane  ;  "  one  set  of  Kemps  is  enough 
in  a  neighbourhood.  What  nonsense  do  you  think  old  Kemp  is 
about  now  ?  Father  says  he  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  farmers,  if 
he  goes  on  as  he  does." 

"  Giving  his  labourers  a  shilling  a  week  more  ?  "  I  asked  rather 
sharply ;  "  that  was  his  last  offence,  I  know." 

"  Spoiling  the  labourers,"  exclaimed  Jane.  "Joining  with  Mr. 
Vincent,  the  agent,  and  making  Mr.  Stewart  throw  away  all  his 
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money  upon  their  cottages.  Father  wanted  a  new  scullery  and 
coal-houee  put  on  for  us,  and  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Vincent  about  it, 
and  the  answer  was,  that  he  didn't  think  it  could  be  done  this 
year,  because  Mr.  Stewart  had  a  plan  for  rebuilding  most  of  his 
cottages,  and  giving  them  all  two  bed-rooms.  Such  nonsense, 
when  the  labourers  have  gone  on  with  one  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  never  complained !  And  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  this,  but 
Farmer  Kemp,  with  Mr.  Eichardson,  of  Compton,  to  back  him  ? 
They  have  been  working  at  Mr.  Stewart  for  months.  And  there 
are  we,  cramped  up  without  a  decent  place  to  wash  up  the  dishes 
in ;  and  obliged  to  turn  the  wood-house  into  a  coal-hole,  merely 
because  it  is  Farmer  Kemp's  fancy  that  his  carter  should  have 
two  bed-rooms." 

"Mr.  Richardson  was  over  at  Sandcombe  talking  about  it,  when 
I  was  staying  there  last,"  said  Jessie.  "  William  Grant  has  two 
or  three  cottages  of  his  own,  hasn't  he,  Ursie?  I  knew  Mr. 
Kichardson  was  begging  him  to  see  about  adding  to  them,  and 
Leah  got  angry ;  and,  when  he  was  gone,  said  she  wished  clergy- 
men would  keep  to  their  business  of  writing  sermons,  and  not 
trouble  themselves  with  matters  which  didn't  concern  them.  By 
the  by,  Ursie,"  and  Jessie  spoke  out  quite  brightly,  as  having 
escaped  from  a  tiresome  subject,  "  do  you  know  of  any  girl  that 
will  suit  Leah  to  help  in  the  dairy  ?  She  told  me  that  if  I  hap- 
•  pened  to  see  you  I  was  to  ask.  She  talked  of  coming  over  herself 
about  it ;  the  girls  she  has  had  lately  have  turned  out  so  badly." 

"They  all  turn  out  badly  for  that  matter,"  said  Jane ;  "  it  is  in 
their  nature,  father  says  ;  and  he  never  expects  anything  better." 

*'  So  Leah  says,"  continued  Jessie.  "  She  declares  they  have 
no  sense  of  what  is  decent,  and  tha't  there  is  no  keeping  them 
in  order.  Remember,  Ursie,  I  have  asked ;  so  it  is  off  my  con- 
science."    Jessie  stood  up  and  put  on  her  bonnet. 

Jane  waited  still.  She  had  a  quick  ear,  and  I  suspect  she 
caught  the  sound  of  the  voices  in  the  parlour,  and  thought  Roger 
and  Mr.  Hervey  were  coming  in  ;  and  so  they  were.  Their 
conversation  had  been  much  longer  than  was  proposed,  and  it  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  pleasant,  to  judge  by  their  looks. 

"  Good  evening  to  you,  Mr.  Hervey,"  said  »Tane,  going  up  to 
him.  "  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,  though  I  might  have  done 
so :  you  are  here  so  often." 

"  Business,  Miss  Shaw,"  replied  Mr.  Hervey,  quickly,  and  a 
little  sharply ;  "  it  must  be  attended  to,  you  know.  I  won't  stay 
now,  Ursie,"  ha  added,  speaking  to  me,^  he  always  called  mo 
Ursie,  having  known  me  from  a  child, —  "as  you  have  company,** 
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"Nay,"  I  answered,  "you  must  have  some  tea;  I  have  been 
keeping  it'hot  for  you  ;  and  Jessie  and  Jane  Shaw  have  finished, 
and  they  are  going  to  walk  over  the  hill  to  Hatton." 

Roger  had  been  standing  by  the  window,  thinking.  He  turned 
round  then,  and  said,  "  I  am  going  to  Sandcombe  ;  if  they  would 
wait  a  few  minutes,  I  might  see  them  part  of  the  way  ;'  and,  Ursie, 
you  could  come,  too." 

It  was  a  temptation.  I  seldom  had  a  quiet  walk  with  Eoger,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  keep  Jessie  from  being 
alone  with  Jane  Shaw,  though  it  might  be  only  for  half  an  hour. 

Jane  tossed  her  bonnet  ofi*,  and  laughed,  and  said  she  was 
always  willing  to  have  good  company ;  and,  since  they  were  to  be 
a  merry  party,  it  would  be  as  well  for  Mr.  Hervey  to  join  them, 
"  Unless  he  has  business  elsewhere/'  she  added,  with  mischief  in 
her  look. 

I  did  not  expect  Mr.  Hervey  to  agree,  but  he  did,  without  re- 
quiring any  pressing,  and  I  felt  quite  cross  with  him,  thinking 
how  soon  a  man  could  be  taken  in  by  a  forward  woman.  He 
and  Roger  drank  up  their  tea  quickly,  and  scarcely  ate  anything, 
saying  they  would  wait  for  supper.  I  left  Jessie  to  take  my 
place,  and  pour  out  the  last  cups  of  tea,  and  went  to  put  on  my 
things  ;  and  when  I  came  down  again,  I  found  that  Jane  had  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Hervey,  and  was  trying  to  find  out  from  him  all 
she  could  about  Mr.  Weir,  when  he  was  expected,  and  why  he 
didn't  come.  She  took  it  for  granted  that  he  knew  all ;  and  I  saw 
from  his  manner  that  there  was  more  on  his  mind  than  he  chose 
to  tell ;  but  he  warded  her  oflf  admirably,  not  letting  her  know 
anything  he  wished  to  keep  to  himself,  and  yet  joking  all  the  time, 
so  that  she  could  not  be  angry. 


CHAPTER  XL 

We  were  to  have  separated  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  down, 
at  the  end  of  the  turf  road,  but  the  evening  was  so  pleasant  we 
were  tempted  to  go  on  farther,  instead  of  turning  down  to  Sand- 
combe. It  was  Jane  who  proposed  it ;  she  said  we  might  cross 
the  down  to  Hatton  Lane,  and  then  Jessie  and  she  would  soon  be 
at  home.  Roger  was  doubtful ;  and  whilst  Jane  was  standing 
urging  him,  Mr.  Hervey  whispered  to  me,  "  Can't  you  come  on, 
Ursie  ?    I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you." 
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I  walked  on  a  few  paces,  being  sure  Roger  would  follow ;  Mr. 
Hervey  and  I  kept  in  front.  He  did  not  speak  till  we  were  at 
some  distance  from  the  others  ;  then  he  said,  "  You  are  not  likely 
to  be  startled  at  news  as  some  people  are,  so  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  at  once  that  there  is  trouble  coming,  and  that  Roger  may  be 
wishing  you  to  leave  Dene." 

"  Trouble  upon  us  —  money  trouble ! "  I  exclaimed,  and  I  felt 
my  heart  sink,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Hervey  had  said. 

"  Not  trouble  upon  you,  and  not  money  trouble,  at  least  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned,"  he  replied.  "  But  I  told  Roger  I  should 
like  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  you,  and  show  you  part  of 
my  mind  upon  the  subject,  as  regards  Mrs.  Weir,  and  he  was 
willing  I  should,  though  as  yet  we  don't  see  matters  quite  alike." 

'*  He  is  going  over  to  Sandcombe  to  talk  to  William,'*  I  said. 

"  Yes ;  he  trusts  him  as  a  prudent  man,  which  is  natural  and 
right ;  and  he  would  save  you,  if  he  could,  from  things  which 
might  give  you  pain.  But  you  are  not  one  to  care  for  pain,  if  by 
bearing  it  you  can  be  a  comfort  to  any  one." 

"  And  by  staying  with  Mrs.  Weir  I  may  be  a  comfort  to  her," 
I  said.    I  seemed  to  understand  it  all  in  an  instant. 

"  A  woman  is  a  help  to  a  woman,  let  her  be  who  she  may ;  and 
Mrs.  Weir  has  been  very  kind  to  you,  Ursie." 

"  Yery,"  I  said ;  "  I  never  had  a  better  friend." 

"  And  she  needs  a  return,"  he  continued.  "  Ursie,  did  you 
ever  hear  Mrs.  Weir's  history  ?  " 

"  Only  by  bits.  Mrs.  Mason  has  let  out  a  little,  and  some 
things  I  have  guessed  at." 

"  Some  things  are  clear  as  daylight,"  said  Mr.  Hervey  sadly ; 
"but  there  is  a  good  deal  behind  which  only  a  few  know,  which 
I  should  never  have  known,  but  that  my  father  was  Mr.  Weir's 
bailiff,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  affairs,  and  his  father's 
before  him,  and  so  we  have  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  family. 
If  I  tell  you  now,  Ursie,  it  is  not  that  you  may  talk  about  it  all, 
only  that  you  may  be  the  more  inclined  to  be  kind  and  under- 
standing." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said ;  "  it  will  all  be  buried  as  in  the  grave, 
except  with  Roger." 

Mr.  Hervey  paused  for  a  moment ;  then  he  said,  "  You  know 
that  Mrs.  Weir  is  a  second  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  was  told  also  that  the  first  Mrs.  Weir 
had  less  money  than  her  husband  expected." 

*'  So  it  was  said,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  she  left  him  enough  to  give 
cause  for  his  being  considered  rich,  in  spite  of  his  extravagant 
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habits  ;  and,  as  perhaps  you  know,  our  Mrs.  Weir  brought  him 
money  also.  She  was  a  Miss  Mayne,  and  not  above  nineteen 
when  she  first  knew  Mr.  Weir ;  very  lovely,  like  a  little  fairy,  I 
have  heard  my  father  say ;  one  can  easily  fancy  that  from  what 
she  is  now.  She  had  money  of  her  own,  left  by  her  grandmother, 
and  she  was  made  a  great  deal  of, — spoilt  indeed  by  having 
everything  she  wished  for ;  naturally  she  was  full  of  fancies,  and, 
being  delicate,  they  humoured  her  in  them ;  and  because  there 
was  money  at  hand  to  buy  everything,  there  seemed  no  reason, 
at  first  sight,  why  she  should  not  have  what  she  wanted.  Poor 
thing  I  she  has  lived  to  know  that  there  are  some  things  which 
no  money  can  buy." 

"And  did  she  marry  Mr.  Weir  when  she  was  only  nineteen  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  No  I  When  she  knew  him  first  she  was  in  love  with  some- 
body else ;  a  young,  gentleman  named  Henderson.  He  was  a 
clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices  in  London,  and  likely  to  rise  in 
the  world ;  but  he  had  nothing  of  his  own  then  except  his  salary. 
Every  one  saw  they  were  attached  to  each  other.  The  parents 
put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  meeting,  and  I  believe  there 
was  a  kind  of  understanding  that  if  they  both  continued  in  the 
same  mind  they  were  after  a  while  to  be  married." 

"  And  why  did  thoy  not  marry  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Because  Mr.  Weir  came  in  the  way.  I  suppose  he  must 
really  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Miss  Mayne,  for  ho  proposed  to  her 
only  eight  months  after  his  first  wife's  death." 

"Enough  to  make  her  refuse  him  at  once,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  And  so  she  would  have  refused  him,  no  doubt,  if  she  had 
been  left  to  herself,"  replied  Mr.  Hervey.  "  But  her  father  in- 
terfered. He  liked  the  notion  of  a  rich  son-in-law  better  than  a 
poor  one,  and  what  was  more,  he  was  a  selfish  man,  and  as  it 
turned  out  afterwards,  had  involved  himself  in  difficulties,  out  of 
which  Mr.  Weir  undertook  to  help  him,  and  so  poor  little  Miss 
Mayne  was  sacrificed." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,"  I  replied ;  "  but  it  never  seems  to 
me  that  any  woman  is  justified  in  marrying  a  man  whom  she  can- 
not love,  let  her  parents  urge  it  ever  so  much." 

"  Well  I  you  are  right,"  answered  Mr.  Hervey ;  "  but  when  a 
person  is  put  on  the  rack  one  must  not  be  severe  in  one's  judg- 
ment ;  and,  from  what  I  have  heard,  they  sot  poor  little  Miss 
Mayno  on  a  kind  of  rack.  False  stories  of  young  Henderson 
were  brought  to  her,  and  she  was  made  to  believe  he  was  going 
to  marry  some  one  else  ;  and  that,  and  her  father's  urging,  and 
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Mr.  Weir's  attentions,  —  for  he  knew  well  enough  how  to  make 
himself  agreeable, —  at  last  won  her  over." 

**  And  did  Mr.  Henderson  say  nothing  for  himself?"  I  inquired. 

"  They  managed  it  all  when  he  was  out  of  the  way.  He  had 
been  sent  abroad  for  a  time  on  some  matter  of  public  business,  and 
whilst  he  was  absent  the  affair  was  settled." 

"  But  he  might  have  written,"  I  said. 

"  They  took  good  care  that  his  letters  should  never  reach  her ; 
yet  she  did  hear  from  him  at  last.  A  note  from  him  was  given 
her,  I  have  been  told,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  just  as  she 
came  back  from  church.  You  can  fancy,  Ursie,  what  a  wedding 
party  that  was.  My  mother  watched  the  carriage  drive  through 
the  town,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weir  went  off  on  their  journey, 
and  anything  so  ghastly  as  Mrs.  Weir's  face  she  has  said  she 
never  beheld." 

"Poor  thing!"  I  exclaimed  ;  "I  wonder  how  she  could  bear  it. 
I  should  have  died." 

"Life  is  made  of  tougher  threads  than  you  think,  Ursie,"  said 
Mr.  Hervey,  "  and  I  suppose  we  all  in  a  way  grow  used  to  our 
sorrows.  Just  at  first,  too,  Mr.  Weir  was  not  unkind  to  his  wife; 
she  lived  near  her  home,  and  had  her  old  friends  about  her,  so 
there  was  a  good  deal  to  soften  her  lot." 

"  But  Mr.  Weir  is  not  kind  to  her  now,"  I  observed. 

"  No ;  he  grew  jealous,  without  the  slightest  cause,  except 
that  he  knew  his  wife  had  been  attached  to  young  Henderson. 
They  met  —  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mrs.  Weir,  I  mean  —  for  the 
first  time  at  some  gay  party  in  London,  and  though  I  have  heard 
it  said  again  and  again,  that  no  one  could  find  the  least  thing 
to  blame  in  their  manner  to  each  other,  yet  no  doubt  Mr.  Weir 
perceived  that  there  was  pain  on  both  sides.  And  so  he  grew 
angry  and  irritable,  and  I  dare  say  she,  having  been  spoilt,  was 
not  always  wise  in  her  mode  of  dealing  with  him." 

"  She  may  not  have  been  wise,"  I  said,  "  but  she  must  always 
have  meant  rightly." 

"  Everybody  believed  that  of  her.  But  Mr.  Weir  is  a  strange 
man,  Ursie.  If  he  dislikes  or  suspects  once,  there  is  no  over- 
coming the  prejudice.  And  so  he  deliberately  set  himself —  at 
least,  that  is  what  people  declare  —  to  ruin  young  Henderson." 

"Wretch ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Not  far  short  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Hervey.  "  I  have  that 
opinion  of  him,  Ursie,  that,  but  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Weir,  I 
would  never  have  done  an  hour's  business  for  him.  But  I  dare 
say  he  would  make  a  good  excuse  for  himself;  it  was  all  in  the 
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way  of  law,  and  therefore  he  called  it  justice.  Mr.  Weir  was 
engaged  in  some  speculations^ — he  is  always  speculating, —  and 
in  the  course  of  them,  he  and  young  Henderson  were  mixed  up 
in  the  same  concern.  Henderson  was  not  a  good  man  of  business, 
and  ignorantly  entered  into  some  engagements  which  he  could 
not  conveniently  keep.  He  begged  for  time ;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  with  time  he  would  have  overcome  his  difficulties. 
But  his  relations  were  poor,  and  he  had  no  one  to  help  him.  Mr. 
Weir  urged  the  person  with  whom  he  was  connected  to  press 
him.  Henderson  was  in  despair,  for  he  was  a  strictly  honourable 
man,  and  at  last  he  ventured  to  write  to  Mrs.  Weir  and  ask  her 
to  intercede.  There  was  an  allusion  in  this  letter  to  past  days,  but 
not  a  word  which  might  not  have  been  published  in  the  market- 
place. Yet  Mr.  Weir's  anger  was  terrible.  They  say  that  Mrs. 
Weir  even  went  so  far  as  to  beg  him  on  her  knees  to  be  merciful ; 
but  his  answer  was  that  not  an  angel  from  Heaven  should  per- 
suade him, —  and  he  kept  his  word." 

"And  was  Mr.  Henderson  ruined?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes.  His  friends  came  forward  at  the  last  with  offers  of  help, 
but  it  was  too  late.  His  agony  of  mind,  aggravated  no  doubt  by 
all  he  had  gone  through  before,  brought  on  a  brain  fever,  and 
he  died." 

Silence  followed  for  some  seconds. 

Then  I  said,  "she  stayed  with  her  husband  still  ?" 

"Por  better  for  worse,"  replied  Mr.  Hervey.  "There  is  no 
other  choice." 

"I  must  have  left  him,"  I  exclaimed.  "  There  could  bo  no  law 
to  bid  one  stay  with  such  a  monster," 

**  Mrs.  Weir  was  wiser  than  you,  Ursie,"  he  continued ;  "  she. 
knew  well  enough  that  peace  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  duty. 
But  that  grief  made  her  what  she  is.  It  wrecked  her  health 
and  prevented  her  from  paying  attention  to  her  child.  It  shook 
her  mind  in  a  certain  way, —  or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  so  affected 
her  nerves,  that  for  a  time  she  seemed  stunned,  and  unable  to  take 
in  common  affairs.  She  has  recovered  in  a  measure,  but  the 
bodily  weakness  remains,  and  you  must  have  remarked  yourself, 
that  she  s.eldom  speaks  like  a  person  who  has  an  interest  in  this 
world's  concerns.  Only  now  and  then,  when  any  especial  case  is 
brought  before  her,  if  one  is  with  her  alone,  her  vigour  of  charac- 
ter seems  to  return," 

"  I  should  scarcely  have  said  she  had  any  vigour  naturally,"  I 
observed. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  then  ;  she  has  a  great  deal.   It  shows  itself 
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now  in  a  singular  way :  one  might  suppose  that  she  would  have 
become  neglectful  of  her  husband  after  he  had  shown  such  disre- 
gard to  her  feelings ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  is,  as  you  must  know, 
even  morbidly  anxious  to  be  obedient  to  hinL  Conscience, 
particularly  as  regards  him,  seems  the  only  thing  which  is  left 
thoroughly  alive  in  her." 

*'  Perhaps,**  I  said,  "  she  feels  that  she  deceived  him  by  the  very 
act  of  marrying  him.*' 

"It  may  be  so,**  he  replied.  "At  any  rate,  duty  to  her  husband 
is  the  one  ruling  object  of  her  life  now:  not  its  motive  though, 
Ursie;  there  is  no  heart  in  what  she  does — how  can  there  be  ?** 

"  How,  indeed  !**  I  replied :  *"  but,**  I  added,  as  I  thought  of  Miss 
Milicent,  "  that  must  have  taken  place  many  years  ago." 

"  So  many,**  answered  Mr.  Hervey,  "  that  most  persons  have 
forgotten  the  circumstances,  if  they  ever  knew  them ;  and  Mrs. 
Weir  is  generally  considered  now  only  an  eccentric,  nervous 
invalid.  Yet  it  is  not  her  life  only  which  has  been  affected  by 
them,  but  Miss  Milicent's  also.  She  was  allowed  to  go  her  own 
way,  and  at  last  became  too  much  for  her  mother.  She  was  clever 
and  energetic,  and  Mr.  Weir  found  her  useful  in  many  ways,  and 
brought  her  forward,  and  at  last  she  took  up  independent  notions 
of  her  own,  and  quite  looked  down  upon  her  parents." 

"  Not  upon  her  father  ?  **  I  said. 

"  Yes,  upon  them  both ;  for  she  was  quick  enough,  and  good 
enough,  I  will  say  that  for  her,  to  see  through  Mr.  Weir.  It 
seems,  Ursie,  that  when  we  put  our  hearts  into  our  work  it  will 
tell  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  end,  whatever  blunders  we  may 
make.  Sorrow,  through  God's  grace,  made  Mrs.  Weir  very  re- 
ligious, and  whatever  else  Miss  Milicent  might  laugh  at  in  her 
mother,  she  never  laughed  at  that.  Only,  unfortunately,  sh,e 
made  a  bad  use  of  the  respect  which  she  could  not  help  feeling. 
She  despised  her  mother  for  thinking  too  little  of  this  world,  and 
her  father  for  thinking  too  little  of  the  next." 

"  She  has  turned  out  to  be  disagreeable  enough  between  the 
two,**  I  said. 

"  Yes  ;  though  there  is  better  stuff  in  her  than  you  might  fancy: 
but  she  is  not  likely  to  be  much  comfort  to  either  if  trouble  should 
come ;  which  is  the  reason,  Ursie,  why  I  wanted  you  to  be  near 
Mrs.  Weir,  if  it  could  be,  at  least  for  a  time.  She  would  have 
more  help  from  you  than  she  would  ever  get  from  her  daughter.** 

"But  what  is  coming?"  I  asked  quickly. 

"  That  is  what  I  can*t  say,'*  he  replied.  "  I  am  not  at  liberty ; 
and  I  don't  want  to  urge  you  against  anything  which  Roger  and 
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William  may  consider  right ;  but  they  will  bo  likely  to  think 
most  of  you,  and  I  want  you  to  think  a  little  of  Mrs.  Weir.  I 
told  Roger  I  should  say  this  to  you,  and  he  did  not  object," 

"  I  will  stand  by  her  through  everything,"  I  exclaimed.  *'  She 
has  been  as  kind  to  me  as  a  mother/' 

"  And  you  won't  repent  it,"  he  replied.  "  There  is  great  com- 
fort in  this  world  in  being  able  to  help  those  who  can't  help 
themselves." 

I  answered  heartily,  **Yes,"  and  I  felt  the  colour  rush  to  my 
cheek,  whilst  my  heart  beat^ery  fast.  I  could  have  fought  against 
an  army  just  then  in  defence  of  Mrs.  Weir. 

Mr.  Hervey  laughed  a  little,  and  said  he  felt  I  was  a  host  on 
any  one's  side ;  but  I  think  he  had  deeper  and  sadder  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  for  he  stood  still,  thinking  and  looking  grave,  which 
was  very  unlike  him,  and  quite  started  when  Roger,  and  Jane, 
and  Jessie  came  up  bantering,  and  asking  what  made  us  keep  so 
far  ahead. 

We  were  at  Hatton  Lane  gate  then,  and  there  we  wiere  to  part 
company.  Mr.  Hervey  and  I  were  a  great  contrast  to  the  others. 
They  were  so  merry,  and  Jessie  said  they  had  had  a  delightful 
walk.  As  she  stood  leaning  by  the  gate,  not  willing,  I  could  see, 
to  go  through,  and  saying  good-bye  to  Mr.  Hervey,  I  thought 
what  a  pretty  picture  she  would  make,  and  I  made  Roger  remark 
her,  and  he  looked  pleased  that  I  should  notice  her  kindly,  and 
said  that  she  was  too  nice  a  girl  to  bo  left  to  Jane  Shaw ;  he  wished 
I  would  become  her  friend.  I  took  but  little  notice  of  his  words, 
for  I  had  no  thought  to  give  to  any  one  but  Mrs.  Weir. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


RoGEB  and  I  went  back  to  Sandcombe  alone.  Mr.  Hervey  had 
some  business  at  Compton,  and  walked  home  that  way.  William 
was  out  in  the  yard,  giving  orders  to  one  of  his  carters ;  but  he 
left  off  directly  he  saw  us,  and  made  Roger  go  with  him  to  look 
at  a  new  threshing  machine  which  was  just  put  up.  He  told  me 
I  should  find  Leah  in  the  house ;  so  I  went  in. 

She  was  in  the  little  parlour,  alone  and  working.  I  think  she 
was  not  sorry  to  be  interrupted,  for  she  was  very  gracious,  and 
wondered  why  I  had  not  been  to  see  her  lately. 

I  told  her  I  had  been  busy,  what  with  keeping  the  cottage  in 
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order,  and  cooking,  and  needlework,  and  that  now  the  family  were 
at  Dene,  there  was  more  than  usual  to  attend  to. 

"You  should  not  make  yourself  a  slave,  Ursie,"  she  replied, 
'•  Jane  Shaw  and  I  were  talking  about  it  the  other  day.  She  says, 
and  I  quite  agree  with  her,  that  the  Weirs  treat  you  as  nothing 
better  than  a  servant,  and  that  if  you  were  to  hold  your  head 
higher,  you  might  have  as  much  respect  paid  you  as  she  has." 

"  A  little  more,  I  hope,"  was  my  answer. 

"  You  need  not  be  so  proud,  Ursie.  I  don't  see  what  right  you 
have  to  look  down  upon  the  Shaws  in  the  way  you  do  ;  it  is  not 
at  all  fitting  for  a  girl  of  your  age." 

"I  don't  want  to  look  down  upon  any  one,"  I  replied;  "  it  is 
the  Shaws  who  look  down  upon  me.  And,  you  know,"  I  added, 
laughing,  "  that  if  people  will  walk  about  in  stilts,  one  is  forcedi 
to  do  the  same  to  be  even  with  them." 

"  The  Shaws  are  higher  in  the  world  than  you  are,  or  are  ever 
likely  to  be,  whilst  you  live  shut  up  at  Dene,"  continued  Leah. 
"  I  don't  mean  to  approve  of  all  Jane  does.  I  told  her  the  other 
day  that  she  went  into  Hove  too  often,  and  made  herself  too  much 
noticed  by  her  smart  dress." 

"  Yet  you  don't  object  to  Jessie's  going  with  her,"  I  said. 

"Jessie's  doings  are  not  my  concern,"  replied  Leah.  (It  was 
not  strictly  true,  for  she  really  had  more  control  over  Jessie  than 
any  one.)  "Not  but  what  if  they  were,  I  doubt  if  I  should  think 
it  wise  to  stop  her,  when  every  now  and  then  she  has  the  chance 
of  a  little  pleasure.  She  must  look  out  for  herself.  She  will 
have  to  make  her  way  in  the  world,  and  we  must  give  her  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  friends." 

"  Or  a  husband,"  I  said,  sharply. 

But  Leah  was  not  put  out.     **  Yes,  or  a  husband!     It  would 

be  a  very  good  thing  for  Jessie  to  be  married,  —  there  is  no  doubt 

'  of  that ;  —  and  she  is  more  likely  to  meet  with  persons  who  will 

take  to  her,  if  she  is  allowed  to  see  a  little  of  the  world,  than  if  she 

stays  all  the  year  at  Hatton." 

Leah  said  this  so  boldly  that,  for  the  instant,  I  was  caught  by 
her  words,  and  felt  she  might  have  truth  on  her  side ;  but  a  second 
thought  brought  me  round  to  my  former  mind. 

"For  twenty  husbands,"  I  said,  "I  would  not  go  to  Hove 
on  a  Saturday,  to  flaunt  about  the  streets  with  Jane  Shaw,  and 
have  all  the  idle  folks  in  the  country  gossiping  about  me." 

"You  are  jealous,  Ursie,"  said  Leah,  with  some  meaning. 
"Jane  Shaw  is  handsome  enough  and  clever  enough  to  have 
persons  going  after  her  who  would  never  look  at  you." 
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"  Very  likely,"  I  said,  carelessly,  not  choosing  to  show  that  I 
was  annoyed ;  though  I  must  own  that,  as  Leah  spoke,  I  glanced 
at  the  old  mirror  over  the  fireplace  to  see  if  I  was  really  so  plain 
that  no  one  would  ever  look  at  me. 

"  We  won't  talk  about  it,"  said  Leah,  in  a  quiet,  provoking 
tone,  which  I  knew  meant  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  argue 
with  me.  "You  will  be  sorry  some  day  for  your  bitterness 
agunst  the  Shaws.  Is  Roger  come  over  upon  any  particular 
business  ?  " 

"I  think  he  is,"  I  replied.  "We  walked  over  the  down  to 
Hatton  Gate  before  we  came  here,  with  Jane  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Hervey,  and  Jessie  ;  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  Leah,  Jessie  asked 
me  to  recommend  you  a  girl  for  the  dairy  if  I  could.  Is  Kitty 
Hobson  going  away  ?  " 

I  said  this  rather  to  divert  Leah's  attention  from  Roger's  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  served  my  purpose.  She  answered  quickly,  "  Kitty 
went  yesterday ;  she  turned  out  good  for  nothing,  and  I  could 
not  keep  her.  It  is  the  case  with  them  all.  I  wonder  sometimes 
what  is  the  good  of  all  the  learning  the  girls  get  at  school ;  it  does 
not  teach  one  in  twenty  to  be  respectable." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  there  might  be  some  fault  in  the 
teaching  of  the  girls  after  they  left  school.  Leah  had  only  lately 
sent  away  an  upper  servant  who  was  a  great  deal  worse  than 
idle,  and  whose  character  she  well  knew,  but  whom  she  kept 
because  of  her  cleverness.  Kitty  Hobson  had  been  under  her, 
and  no  doubt  had  learnt  much  evil  from  her. 

I  hesitated,  and  then  I  said,  "  Kitty  must  have  had  a  bad 
example  since  she  left  school." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Leah,  misunderstanding  me.  "  Her  parents 
are  people  of  no  thought,  and  the  cottage  is  a  perfect  pigstye ; 
and  they  live  all  together  more  like  pigs  than  human  beings. 
As  for  Kitty,  she  never  had  a  notion  of  behaving  like  a  decent 
girl.  Martha  says  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  with  her.  If  Mr. 
Richardson  would  look  after  his  school,  and  not  spend  his  time 
in  planning  new  cottages,  we  shouldn't  hear  the  tales  of  Compton 
that  we  do." 

"  It  must  be  a  hard  matter  to  learn  decent  habits  when  they 
are  all  crowded  together  in  that  fashion,"  I  said  ;  '*  how  many  in 
a  room  are  there?" 

"  Hobson,  and  his  wife,  and  Kitty,  and  Charles,  and  the  baby. 
Lately,  they  have  put  Henry  Hobson  to  sleep  in  the  little  out- 
house. 

"  And  it  is  William's  cottage,  isn't  it?  "  I  asked. 
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"  Yes  ;  more's  the  pity.  Mr.  Richardson  was  over  here  last 
week  talking  to  William,  in  a  way  that  I  thought  very  imper- 
tinent, about  building  another  room,  and  at  last  William  was 
quite  put  out  with  him,  and  said  plainly  that  it  was  no  use 
doing  anything  for  people  like  the  Hobsons.  He  might  have 
said  that  it  was  no  use  giving  money  to  Mr.  Richardson's  schooL 
He  told  me  afterwards,  indeed,  that  he  had  more  than  half  a 
mind  to  withdraw  his  subscription,  —  you  know  we  pay  fire 
shillings  a  year  to  Compton  school;  —  and  I  think  he  will  be 
right  since  Kitty  Hobson  has  turned  out  so  badly,  for  it's  a  shame 
to  think  that  she  was  brought  up  there." 

Leah  always  had  right  on  her  side,  in  her  own  opinion,  but 
I  could  not  help  feeling  for  Mrs.  Hobson,  who  was  a  hardwork- 
ing woman,  and  not  at  all  strong,  and  I  secretly  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  Would  go  and  see  her,  and  inquire  into  the  story 
before  long.  Perhaps,  between  Mrs.  Richardson  and  the  Kemps, 
something  might  be  done  to  give  Kitty  a  helping  hand,  for  I 
only  understood,  from  what  Leah  said,  that  she  was  unsteady  and 
careless  in  her  habits. 

Leah  was  peculiar  in  her  ways  of  management  in  all  these 
matters.  She  allowed  things  to  go  on  as  they  might  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  suddenly,  without  warning,  a  girl  was  turned  off. 
I  felt  with  her  that  it  would  not  do  to  keep  one  who  was  not 
well-conducted,  and  I  had  often  wondered  at  the  carelessness 
which  some  of  the  farmers*  wives  showed  about  their  servants, 
but  I  did  think  that  some  pains  ought  to  be  taken  first  to  bring 
them  into  the  right  way.  Leah  saw  that  I  took  a  different  view 
of  the  case  from  her,  and  it  made  her  cross.  She  said,  pettishly, 
that  she  wondered  what  William  and  Roger  could  have  to  talk 
about  so  long,  she  should  go  and  see,  and  she  left  the  room. 

I  felt  very  sad  when  I  was  left  alone ;  what  Mr.  Hervey  had 
told  me  about  Mrs.  Weir  rested  in  my  mind,  and  I  had  a  feeling 
that  changes  and  trouble  were  coming  upon  me.  But  even  more 
than  this,  it  always  put  me  in  low  spirits  —  at  least  as  far  as 
anything  could,  for  1  was  very  cheerful  naturally  —  to  be  at 
Sandcombe. 

There  was  something  about  it  which  so  often  brought  to  my 
mind  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  How  William 
would  have  laughed  if  I  had  said  so  to  him  !  He,  rich  ?  —  why, 
he  believed  himself  to  be  just  struggling  to  keep  his  head  above 
water.  A  high  rent  to  give  for  his  land,  upon  which  sums  of 
money  had  been  spent,  his  stock  to  be  kept  up,  his  labourers  to 
be  paid  ;  to  say  nothing  of  taxes,  enough  to  ruin  a  man  —  land- 
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tax,  and  poor-rate,  and  cliurcli-rate,  and  taxes  for  houses  and 
servants  —  it  was  absurd  to  speak  of  being  rich !  And  besides, 
if  he  was  well  off  one  year,  who  was  to  answer  for  the  next  ? 
Everything  depended  upon  the  weather,  which,  if  it  did  well  for 
one  crop,  was  sure  to  do  badly  for  another.  What  was  good 
for  hay  was  bad  for  turnips,  —  that  every  one  knew.  To  hear 
William  talk,  you  would  have  thought  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  he 
was  saved  from  the  workhouse.  But,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  Bible 
story  would  return  to  me.  There  was  Leah,  after .  her  day's 
work,  sitting  at  ease  in  her  comfortable  little  parlour,  having 
had  a  good  dinner  and  tea,  and  expecting  a  good  supper ;  finding 
for  herself  just  employment  enough  to  prevent  time  from  hanging 
heavy  on  her  hands  —  for  there  was  a  new  bonnet  lying  on  the 
table,  with  the  ribbon  beside  it  with  which  it  was  to  be 
trimmed  —  no  one  to  interrupt  her;  people  about  her  willing 
to  do  what  she  told  them ;  a  nice  little  chaise  ready  to  take  her 
where  she  liked  to  go ;  a  cart  and  a  waggon  ready  to  be  sent  for 
whatever  she  chose  to  order ;  a  husband  whose  great  fault  and 
misfortune  was  that  ho  let  her  have  her  own  way.  If  it  was 
not  being  rich,  it  was  being  quite  comfortable  without  riches. 

But  it  was  all  very  proper  and  respectable;  there  was  no 
sin  in  it.  I  never  heard,  though,  that  the  rich  man  in  the  para- 
ble committed  any  great  sin :   he  only  let  Lazarus  lie  at  his  gate. 

Kitty  Hobson,  however,  was  not  like  Lazarus ;  she  was  good 
for  nothing,  so  Leah  said.  Why  was  Leah  to  trouble  herself 
about  her  ?  Why  might  not  Kitty  be  sent  back  to  her  home,-  to 
sleep  in  the  little  loft  with  her  father,  and  brother,  and  mother, 
and  the  baby?  What  matter  was*  it  to  Leah  that  the  girl  could 
not  learn  decent  habits  if  she  wished  it?  She  was  good  for 
nothing  already.  What  was  the  use  of  trying  to  keep  her  from 
becoming  worse?  When  Leah  lay  down  to  sleep  on  her  soft 
bed  in  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  her  large  room,  why  need 
she  vex  herself  with  thinking  of  the  little  crowded  attic  in  which 
five  living  beings  were  to  pass  the  night?  If  the  rain  pelted 
against  the  window,  why  need  she  remember  that  there  was  a 
hole  in  the  roof  of  Hobson's  cottage,  and  that  the  drops  would 
fall  upon  Kitty's  bed  ?  If  the  wind  blew,  there  were  shutters  and 
a  curtain  at  Sandcombe  Farm,  the  walls  were  thick,  and  the  cre- 
vices carefully  stopped.  That  was  comfort  for  Leah ;  and  as 
for  Kitty  Hobson,  she  was  accustomed  to  the  breezes  of  summer 
and  the  storms  of  winter,  for  the  cottage  was  so  old  that  it 
was  more  worth  William's  while  to  let  it  tumble  to  pieces  than 
to  attempt  to  mend  it. 
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And  then,  if  Kitty  was  worthless,  it  was  no  use  to  think  of 
improving  her.  It  might  do  Leah  some  good  to  say  her  prayers, 
for  she  could  kneel  down  quietly,  and  think  seriously  of  what 
she  was  about ;  but  what  was  the  good  of  talking  to  Kitty  about 
prayers  and  the  Bible  ?  She  had  no  doubt  given  up  any  right 
practice  she  might  have  learnt  at  school.^  There  would  be  her 
father  talking  to  her  mother  when  she  could  have  prayed;  or 
the  baby  crying,  or  Charles  complaining  that  he  could  not  go 
to  sleep ;  and  when  she  got  up  in  the  morning  it  would  be  the 
same,  or  rather  worse,  for  they  must  all  be  dressing  in  the  same 
room,  huddling  on  their  clothes,  crying  out  for  breakfast,  and 
scolding  Kitty  because  the  fire  was  not  lighted.  If  she  had 
wished  to  say  her  prayers,  she  could  not  possibly  have  found  a 
quiet  moment  or  a  quiet  place.  But  she  did  not  want  it,  —  she 
was  good  for  nothing ! 

Leah  might  have  been  right ;  but  I  thought  of  the  rich  man, 
nevertheless. 

William  came  in  alone,  after  I  had  been  about  ten  minutes 
by  myself.  He  sat  down  in  his  large  elbow-chair,  as  though 
lie  was  tired,  and  laid  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  thought 
for  some  seconds.  Presently  he  said,  "  Hard  times,  Ursie,  aren't 
they  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  you  find  them  so,"  I  replied ;  "  I  don't  know  that 
they  are  so  particularly  hard  at  Dene." 

"  Just  what  I  have  been  saying  to  Roger,"  he  replied.  "  When 
you  have  a  certain  sum  coming  in,  be  it  ever  so  small,  you  are 
better  off  than  running  a  risk,  as  one  must  in  taking  a  farm." 

"Is  that  what  Roger  thinks?"  I  inquired  hastily.  "He  is 
come  over  with  some  plan,  I  know." 

*•  Roger  has  the  Canada  fancy  again,"  replied  William ;  and  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  keenly,  to  see  by  my  face  what  I  felt 

My  colour  may  have  changed ;  I  won't  say  that  it  did  not. 
But  I  was  upon  my  guard  to  conceal  my  feelings  :  whatever  they 
were,  they  were  to  be  told  to  Roger  first.  So  I  answered  quietly, 
"  Has  he  ?     He  never  told  me  about  it." 

"  Then  he  had  better  come  and  tell  you  now,"  said  William  ; 
and  he  rose  up  slowly  from  his  chair  and  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and  called  Roger  and  Leah,  who  were  talking  together  outside 
the  house. 

I  sat  still.  I  would  not  appear  impatient  or  put  out ;  but  my 
heart  grew  sick,  and  a  pang  went  through  it ;  for  I  felt  that 
Roger  had  not  treated  me  kindly. 

liogci*  stepped  into  the  room  first;  and  before  I  could  make 
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up  mj  mind  to  look  up  and  speak  to  him,  I  felt  his  hand  laid 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  heard  him  say,  in  a  tone  which  he  tried 
to  make  light,  "  There's  nothing  settled  yet,  Trot ;  so  don't  be 
cast  down." 

"I  had  rather  hear  it  all  from  you,  Roger,"  I  said,  reproach- 
fully.    "  You  shouldn't  leave  others  to  tell  me." 

"  I  didn't  mean  it,  Ursie ;  I  didn't  mean  it.  It  is  a  thought 
just  of  an  hour, — nothing  more, — and  it  may  go  to  the  winds 
before  to-morrow." 

"  But  I  may  be  spoken  to  plainly,"  I  replied ;  "  I  am  not  a 
child,  and  I  can  bear  things." 

"Bravely,  Ursie.  Not  a  woman  in  England  better,"  said 
Roger ;  **  and  you  should  have  heard  it  all  before  night ;  only 
William  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag." 

**  I  was  rather  curious  to  see  how  she  would  take  it,  I  must 
own,"  said  William. 

"  Ursie  is  a  sensible  woman,"  said  Leah  sharply. 

People  always  say  one  is  sensible  when  they  are  going  to  give 
particularly  disagreeable  advice. 

*•  If  you  will  speak  out,"  I  said,  "  I  will  show  whether  I  am 
sensible  or  not     What  do  you  all  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Stay  and  live  here  with  us,  if  Roger  goes  to  Canada,"  said 
Leah,  bluntly.  And  Roger  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands,  for 
it  seemed  he  dared  not  look  at  me. 

I  don't  think  I  answered  directly ;  but  when  I  did,  I  know 
that  my  voice  sounded,  even  to  myself,  quite  changed. 

"I  thank  you,  Leah,  for  speaking  out,"  I  said.  "I  will  do 
what  Roger  wishes.  If  I  am  to  be  a  help  to  him,  I  will  go  ;  if  I 
am  to  be  a  hindrance,  I  will  stay  ; — not  here,"  I  added,  quickly, 
for  Leah  was  going  to  praise  me  for  agreeing  with  her  ; — I  will 
do  something  to  be  independent ;  if  there  is  nothing  else,  I  will 
go  to  service." 

William  uttered  a  low  whistle  of  surprise.  Roger  only  took 
my  hand,  and  held  it  very  tight. 

**  Then  you  will  be  the  first  of  the  Grants  that  ever  so  de- 
meaned herself,"  said  Leah. 

**  Better  come  with  me,  Ursie,  than  do  that,"  said  Roger,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Yes,  better  indeed,"  I  exclaimed  vehemently,  "  a  thousand 
times  better,  Roger,  go  with  you  to  the  world's  end,  than  stay 
behind  to  be  a  queen.  And  why  mustn't  I  go  ?  I  have  hands 
and  health,  and  care  nothing  for  hardships.  I  will  work  to  the 
last  hour  that  God  gives  me  strength  ;  why  mustn't  I  go?" 
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"Because  it's  all  a  chance,"  said  William,  "and Roger  knows 
it.     He  may  just  as  likely  be  a  ruined  man  as  a  rich  one." 

"  Then  we  will  be  ruined  together,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  That  wouldn't  help  me,  Ursie,"  said  Roger ;  and  he  looked 
up  at  me  with  what  tried  to  be  a  smile,  but  it  was  not  one. 

"  I  don't  see  that  there  is  a  question  of  ruin  for  any  one,"  ex- 
claimed Leah,  rather  contemptuously.  "  Roger  has  money  to  set 
out  with  if  he  chooses  to  go,  and  no  doubt  he  will  do  better  at 
first  alone.  What  is  to  come  after  may  be  left,  if  Ursie  won't 
ride  the  high  horse,  and  be  too  proud  to  find  a  home  with  her 
own  brother," 

"  I  am  not  too  proud,"  I  said,  hastily,  **  and  I  have  proved  it. 
Who  has  been  Roger's  servant  up  to  this  time?  and  who  will 
continue  so  to  his  dying  day  if  he  will  only  say  yes  ?  " 

*^A  man  who  sets  out  as  a  colonist  can't  afford  to  keep  a 
servant,"  said  William.  "If  Roger  is  bent  upon  this  wild  plan, 
he  must  go  alone,  Ursie." 

I  couldn't  understand  William's  tone  at  all.  I  had  fancied 
before  that  he  upheld  Roger's  notion.  He  was  going  to  say  more, 
when  Roger  started  from  his  seat  and  stood  up  before  me.  The 
sadness  in  his  face  was  gone,  and  he  looked  like  himself,  fit  and 
willing  to  brave  the  world.  "  We  have  not  been  fair  upon  you, 
Ursie,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  been  taken  by  surprise.  We  should 
have  talked  this  matter  over  alone,  and  we  will  do  it  now.  Leah, 
you  have  been  kind  in  offering  a  helping  hand  ;  and  thank  you 
for  it.  Good  night,  William  ;  you  shall  hear  more  about  us  to- 
morrow." He  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  through  the  passage 
into  the  yard,  not  once  looking  round  to  see  if  I  was  following 
him.  William  seemed  thoroughly  vexed.  Leah  was  only  rather 
grave  ;  she  just  said,  "  1  hope,  Ursie,  whatever  you  resolve  upon, 
you  will  consider  the  credit  of  the  family,"  and  then  she  let  me 
depart. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


Instead  of  turning  into  the  turf  road  to  Dene,  Roger  said,  when 
we  reached  it,  "  The  moon  will  be  up  in  a  few  minutes,  Ursie ; 
we  might  get  to  the  top  of  St.  Anne's  and  look  at  it."  These 
were  the  first  words  he  had  spoken,  and  I  had  not  interrupted 
his  silence.     I  felt  that  he  wanted  time  to  set  himself  right 
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That  conversation  had  for  some  reason  or  otlior  disturbed  him, 
more  almost  than  I  should  have  expected.  And  it  was  a  quieting 
walk  along  the  ridge  of  the  down  ;  it  was  growing  very  dark, 
but  the  sky  was  clear,  and  one  or  two  stars  were  to  be  seen 
gleaming  very  faintly.  I  could  just  distinguish  between  the 
trees,  the  Abbey  Farm,  and  a  dark  spot  which  1  knew  must  be 
the  tower  of  Compton  Church ;  and  out  in  the  distance,  where 
there  was  a  glowing  sheet  of  yellow  light  along  the  horizon,  the 
white  cliffs  stood  up  mistily,  their  outline  mixing  with  the  sky, 

"  Now,  Ursie,  give  me  your  hand,"  said  Roger,  as  we  stood  at 
the  foot  of  St.  Anne's  Hill.  The  way  was  steep ;  he  dragged 
me  up  after  him,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  chalk -pit,  and  every 
now  and  then  bidding  me  stop  to  rest, — though  I  scarcely  needed 
it.  When  we  reached  the  Oratory,  he  made  me  lean  against  the 
wall.  The  moon  had  risen,  though  as  yet  it  cast  no  reflection  ; 
but  a  pale  light  was  spread  over  the  vast  expanse  of  waters,  and 
white  curling  waves  could  be  seen  dashing  upon  the  shingles,  and 
scattering  their  spray  into  the  air.  Roger  took  off  his  hat,  and 
passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead. 

"  We  may  well  look  at  the  sea,  Ursie,"  he  said ;  "  it  will  be  the 
highroad  between  us  before  long." 

"  Never,"  I  answered,  firmly ;  "  my  mind  is  made  up,  Roger." 

"  But  not  mine.     William  is  right ;  it  is  a  risk." 

" Then  William  should  not  mge  you  to  go,"  I  said. 

"  He  does  not.  You  heard  him  call  it  a  wild  notion ;  he 
thinks  I  can  stay  at  Dene." 

"  And  why  can't  you  ?  We  have  one  lot  in  life,  Roger ;  I 
ought  to  know," 

"  Mr,  Weir  is  a  ruined  man  ;  or  if  he  is  not  now,  he  must  be 
before  many  weeks  are  over.  John  Hervey  knows  it,  and  came 
to  tell  me  of  ik  Does  it  startle  you,  Ursie  ?"  and  ho  put  his  arm 
round  me,  and  drew  me  close  to  him  and  kissed  me. 

**  No,"  I  answered,  "  it  does  not  startle  me ;  nothing  that  I 
could  hear  of  Mr.  Weir  would.  But  his  wife,  Miss  Milicent," — 
my  heart  was  full,  I  could  not  say  more ;  and  John  Hervcy's 
story  and  my  own  words  came  to  my  mind  reproachfully. 

"It's  bitter  enough  for  them,"  ho  said;  "but  we  must  think 
of  ourselves,  Ursie ;  or,  at  least,  I  am  bound  to  think  of  you." 

"  And  we  can't  help  them  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Not  without  doing  ourselves  harm,  so  far  as  I  can  see  now. 
At  least  I  can't." 

"But  I  can,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Hervey  meant,"  I  said, 
"  when  he  talked  to  me/' 
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"  John  Hervey  is  against  your  going  with  me,"  was  his  answer. 
"  Whatever  he  may  have  said  about  Mrs.  Weir  is  only  second  in 
his  thoughts ;  his  first  notion  is  that  you  are  safer  in  England,  at 
least  for  a  while.     William,  and  Leah,  —  they  all  think  so.*' 

"  And  Roger  thinks  what  ?  "  I  said ;  and  I  leaned  my  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  partly  raised  myself,  that  I  might  look 
into  his  face,  and  see  clearly  what  he  meant. 

"  Roger  is  a  fool !  "  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice.  "  Ursie,  I  can't 
live  alone." 

All  the  love  which  had  been  lying  deep  in  my  heart  for  years 
seemed,  at  that  moment,  to  gather  itself  up  into  one  overwhelming 
torrent.  "  Let  the  whole  world  be  against  me,  and  I  will  go!" 
I  exclaimed :  "  God  made  us  brother  and  sister  ;  He  taught  us  to 
love  one  another,  and  it  can't  be  his  will  that  we  should  part." 

He  pressed  me  to  him  more  closely,  but  he  did  not  answer. 

"Is  it  not  true  ?  "  I  continued,  eagerly.  "  Have  you  anything 
to  say  against  it  ?  If  God  has  joined  us  together,  why  are  we  to 
be  put  asunder  ?  " 

"  That  is  said  of  husband  and  wife,  not  of  brother  and  sister," 
he  replied. 

"  And  if  I  were  your  wife  you  would  take  me  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  feel  it  my  duty,"  was  the  answer. 

It  was  my  turn  then  to  be  silent ;  neither  of  us,  indeed,  spoke  for 
some  seconds.  At  last  I  said,  bitterly,  "  A  wife  couldn't  love  you 
better  than  I  do,  Roger ! " 

"  Maybe  not,"  he  replied.  The  words  must  have  struck  him  as 
cold,  for  he  added,  "  You  love  me  a  thousand  times  more  than  I  de- 
serve, Ursie ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  am  to  take  advantage 
of  you  to  lead  you  into  hardships." 

"  I  shall  walk  into  them  with  my  eyes  open,"  I  replied.  "  I  am 
not  a  girl  now,  I  am  a  woman  ;  I  know  what  I  can  bear  —  every- 
thing, Roger,  except  you  shouldn't  love  me." 

"  Then  you  have  little  enough  to  fear  in  life,"  he  said ;  "  but, 
Ursie,  it  won't  do  to  think  only  of  our  love.  There  is  a  safer 
rule,  though  not  such  a  pleasant  one,  —  what  we  can  afford." 

"  I  shall  be  no  expense  to  you,"  I  replied ;  "  and  every  one 
knows  how  useful  a  woman  is  in  a  new  country." 

"  Yes,  in  some  ways  ;  but  ifc  is  all  an  experiment.  If  I  take 
you,  I  must  pay  your  passage,  and  fit  you  out,  and  all  our  travel- 
ling will  be  doubled,  and  I  must  be  more  careful  as  to  lodging. 
If  I  go  by  myself,  I  may  find  a  shelter  anywhere,  I  shall  not  care 
where  I  am;  but  if  I  have  you  with  me,  I  ^hall  never  bear  that 
you  should  want  comforts ;  and  then,  if  the  scheme  should  fail, 
there  will  be  the  expense  of  coming  back  again." 
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*•  Then,  why  go  at  all,  if  it  is  to  fail  ?  "  I  said,  rather  perversely. 

"  Because  it's  the  best  opening  a  man  in  my  circumstances  can 
have." 

"And  if  you  were  married,  you  would  still  go,  and  take  your 
wife  ?  " 

"  Even  so  ;  a  family  man  has  a  much  better  chance  in  a  new 
country  than  an  old  one." 

But  you  are  not  married,  and  you  have  no  family." 
No  reason  why  I  mayn't  be  married  some  day,  you  know. 
Trot,"  and  he  laughed. 

"  No  reason,"  I  answered  quietly ;  but  it  seemed  that  a  dagger 
went  through  my  heart. 

I  don't  know  whether  Roger  suspected  it,  but  he  went  on : 
"  There  is  no  good  in  looking  on  into  the  future.  Trot;  we  have 
lived  very  happily  hitherto,  and,  please  God,  we  will  be  happy 
yet.  My  wife's  wedding  clothes  are  not  made,  nor  likely  to  be  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  there  is  nothing  I  want  but  Ursie :  and  if 
all  goes  well,  by  this  time  twelvemonth  I  may  be  writing  to  you 
from  over  the  sea,  asking  you  to  come  to  me ;  and  then  I  don't 
think  you  will  say  no.  And  you  know,"  he  added,  "  that  a  wife, 
if  I  had  one,  couldn't  take  up  so  much  room  but  what  there  would 
always  be  a  corner  for  you.'* 

He  was  a  man ;  he  did  not  know  a  woman's  heart,  and  he 
thought  he  had  comforted  me  by  those  words. 

"  Then  it  is  settled ;  you  are  going,"  I  answered.  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  say  thank  you  for  what  he  had  been  ojffering  me. 

"Not  at  all  settled,"  he  replied ;  "  it  depends  partly  upon  Wil- 
liam, and  getting  the  money  together.  You  know  now  a  good 
deal  is  laid  out  upon  his  farm,  and  I  don't  want  to  put  him  to  in- 
convenience. That  is  one  reason  why  I  said  nothing  to  you  ;  I 
felt  the  plan  might  never  come  to  anything ;  and  there  was  no 
use  in  troubling  you  before  the  time." 

**  You  would  not  have  treated  your  wife  so,"  I  said,  reproach- 
fully.    He  was  very  quick  at  catching  any  change  in  my  voice. 

"Oh,  Ursie!  — jealous!"  He  laughed,  and  patted  me  on  the 
back,  as  though  I  had  been  a  child. 

My  pride  was  touched ;  and  I  drew  back  from  him.  "  I  only 
wish,"  I  said,  "  to  have  common  trust  placed  in  me.  If  I  am 
"worth  anything,  Roger,  I  am  worth  that ;  and  I  have  never  kept 
back  a  thought  from  you." 

**  Nor  I  from  you,  Ursie,"  he  answered,  gravely.  "  It  shouldn't 
have  been  so  now  if  I  had  guessed  for  a  moment  that  you  would 
take  it  to  heart.     As  to  a  wife,  the  notion  is  too  silly  to  talk 
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about.  Twenty  wives  wouldn't  do  for  me  what  my  little  Trot 
has  done."  And  then  he  gave  me  what  I  used  to  call  one  of  his 
bear's  hugs,  and  I  prayed  him  to  be  merciful ;  and  said,  laughing, 
yet  being  more  inclined  to  cry,  that  I  wouldn't  wish  him  a  worse 
punishment  than  one  wife ;  for  he  didn't  know  the  least  about 
women's  ways,  and  he  had  been  quite  spoilt. 

"  True,  perhaps,  Ursie,"  he  said,  thoughtfully ;  and  I  felt  com- 
forted, though  not  happy. 

We  stood  together  for  some  minutes  afterwards,  watching  the 
glimmering  of  the  moonlight  which  was  just  beginning  to  mark 
a  path  upon  the  sea.  I  think  we  were  both  glad  to  forget  for  a 
while  that  there  was  anything  else  to  be  thought  about  The 
light  streamed  doubtfully  at  first,  seeming  to  catch  only  the  crests 
of  the  waves  ;  and  then  a  cloud  passed,  and  it  was  quite  hidden, 
and  a  deep  shadow  rested  upon  the  water ;  from  which,  after  a 
few  minutes,  broke  forth  at  intervals  glittering  lines  and  bright 
islands  of  pale  glory,  till  at  length  once  more  the  moon  rose  high 
and  clear ;  and  the  broad  sparkling  pathway  was  traced  in  one 
unbroken  flood  of  silvery  light  across  the  ocean. 

*'  Do  you  see  it,  Ursie  ?  "  said  Roger ;  and  he  pointed  to  a  tiny 
vessel  making  its  way  across  the  ocean.     "  How  lonely  it  looks ! " 

"  Not  lonely,"  I  said ;  "  there  is  another  following  it.  Now 
they  are  coming  into  the  light ;  they  are  close  together."  I  heard 
Eoger  sigh. 

"  They  are  going  in  the  same  direction,"  I  added ;  **  they  must 
be  bound  for  the  same  port.  If  storms  come,  they  will  help  each 
other.     You  would  not  part  them,  Roger  ?  " 

"  It  is  growing  very  late,  Ursie,  we  must  be  going,"  was  his 
only  answer.  We  left  the  shelter  of  the  ruined  oratory ;  and  as 
the  cold  breeze  was  felt  on  the  open  hill,  Roger  said  earnestly, 
"  I  shouldn't  feel  the  chill,  Ursie,  if  you  were  not  here  to  share  it. 
It  may  be  better  to  be  lonely  after  all." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  WAS  awakened  next  morning  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  cottage 
door.  It  must  have  beeji  about  half-past  five  o'clock,  for  I  was 
very  sound  asleep,  and  I  always  woke  by  myself  before  six.  I 
waited  to  hear  if  Roger  would  move,  and  not  hearing  him,  I  sup- 
■^     '  he  must  have  dressed  and  gone  out  before,  and  as  quickly 
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as  I  could  I  went  downstairs  myself,  thinking  that  most  likely 
it  was  Fanny  come  over  from  the  house  for  something  she 
wanted. 

When  I  opened  the  door  I  saw  not  Fanny  but  Miss  Milicent. 
"Why  didn't  you  come,  Ursie,"  she  said ;  "I  have  been  knocking 
till  I  was  tired.  You  are  wanted ;  my  mother  has  had  a  bad 
night,  and  says  she  must  see  you  directly.  It  is  too  bad  for  a 
girl  like  you  to  lie  in  bed  so  long."  Miss  Milicent,  I  suppose, 
thought  that  because  I  worked  harder  I  needed  less  sleep  than 
she  did.  I  could  see  she  was  like  myself,  only  just  out  of  bed, 
for  she  had  wrapped  a  loose  kind  of  man's  great-coat  round  her, 
the  sleeves  hanging  down  helplessly  on  each  side  ;  and  some  locks 
of  very  dishevelled  black  hair  escaped  from  under  her  garden- 
bonnet.  I  had  learned  to  answer  her,  I  am  afraid,  a  little  in  her 
own  tone;  so  I  said,  "Does  Mrs.  Weir  want  me  before  I  am 
dressed,  Miss  Milicent  ?  " 

"  She  wants  you  at  once ;  I  have  been  up  with  her  half  the 
night.  Why  weren't  you  at  home  last  evening  ?  she  wanted  you 
then." 

"  I  had  business  at  Sandcombe,"  I  said ;  "  I  am  sorry  Mrs.  Weir 
wanted  me  last  night,  but  I  will  be  over  as  soon  as  I  can  be 
now." 

"  And  I  shall  wait  for  you,"  said  Miss  Milicent ;  "  but  mind 
what  you  say  to  her,  Ursie ;  she  can't  bear  to  be  contradicted ; 
you  mustn't  put  her  out,  or  she  will  be  worse." 

Miss  Milicent  made  her  way  into  the  parlour,  and  I  went  up 
stairs  again  to  dress  as  quickly  as  I  could.  It  was  not  very 
unusual  for  me  to  be  called  in  this  way,  though  it  was  seldom 
quite  so  early.  They  all  knew  I  was  an  early  riser,  and  Mrs. 
Weir  every  now  and  then  sent  for  me  the  first  thing  to  do  some- 
thing for  her  which  she  could  not  trust  to  her  daughter.  I  must 
confess  that  she  was  at  times  a  little  given  to  whimsies.  But 
Miss  Milicent's  manner  gave  me  an  idea  of  something  more  than 
ordinary,  and  my  conversation  with  John  Hervey  had  frightened 
me  about  what  was  coming  upon  the  family.  I  could  not  dress 
half  as  quickly  as  I  wished,  my  hands  shook  so,  and  Miss  Milicent 
called  to  me  twice  before  I  was  ready.  I  would  not  go,  however, 
without  my  prayers ;  they  were  a  little  shorter  than  usual,  but 
they  comforted  me  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  trusted  myself  and 
others  to  God's  guidance  for  whatever  might  be  coming  upon  us. 

"I  have  been  looking  at  your  furniture,  Ursie,"  said  Miss 
Milicent,  when  I  came    downstairs   again.      "Your    room    is 
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crowded;  that  sofa  would  be  much  better  round  by  the  fire- 
place." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Milicent,  but  it  does  very  well  where  it  is  ; 
it  is  never  used ;  and  Roger  and  I  like  to  sit  close  to  the  fire  our- 
selves when  it  is  cold." 

"  If  it's  no  use,  why  don't  you  get  rid  of  it  ?  you  might  sell  it 
for  as  much  as  four  pounds,  and  the  money  would  be  useful  to 
you  in  many  ways." 

"I  dare  say  it  would,"  I  answered,  "but  Roger  and  I  like  the 
sofa;  it  was  my  mother's." 

I  felt  sorry  when  I  had  said  the  words.  I  always  was  sorry  in 
those  days,  when  I  let  out  anything  of  feeling  before  Miss  Milicent. 
I  opened  the  door  for  her  to  go  out,  and  she  went  on  before  me, 
not  taking  any  heed  to  my  observation.  Before  she  reached  the 
house  she  turned  round  and  said,  "  K  ever  you  want  to  part  with 
the  sofa,  I  think  Mrs.  Richardson  would  be  likely  to  buy  it  of 
you  ;  she  wants  one." 

I  do  believe  Miss  Milicent  meant  it  kindly,  but  it  was  beyond 
my  patience  to  bear  it,  or  rather  it  would  have  been,  if  I  had  not 
made  it  part  of  my  prayer  to  be  able  to  put  up  with  her.  I 
answered,  "Thank  you,"  very  shortly,  and  kept  at  a  distance 
from  her,  that  she  might  not  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  any- 
thing more.  We  went  upstairs  to  the  lobby,  and  there  some- 
thing seemed  to  strike  Miss  Milicent,  and  she  beckoned  me  to 
come  to  her  into  the  peacock  room. 

There  were  the  birds  roosting  on  the  trellis-work !  Little  they 
knew  of  the  cares  of  life,  and  much  I  was  inclined  to  envy  them. 

"I  suppose,  Ursie,  it  may  be  as  well  to  tell  you  one  thing," 
said  Miss  Milicent,  throwing  open  the  window  and  sitting  dowa 
by  it ;  for  the  room  had  been  shut  up  some  days.  "  My  mother 
has  had  some  uncomfortable  news,  and  she  may  talk  to  you  about 
it.  But  you  are  not  to  encourage  her.  It  is  nothing  in  which 
you  or  any  one  else  can  do  any  good.  Just  try  to  draw  away  her 
thoughts,  and  if  she  wants  you  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  or 
so,  I  suppose  you  can  stay  for  it.'' 

I  answered  that  I  would  willingly  do  what  I  could.  I  had 
Roger's  breakfast  to  get  ready,  and  the  kitchen  fire  was  not 
lighted,  but  I  would  remain  to  be  a  comfort  to  Mrs.  Weir  as  long 
as  was  possible. 

"Fanny  can  go  over  and  light  the  fire,"  said  Miss  Milicent, 
'J  and  she  can  get  your  brother's  breakfast  too." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  «  but  that  would  not  quite  suit  Roger,, 
afraid ;  1  must  go  mjrself,  if  I  can," 
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Miss  Miliccnt  sat  considering,  which  was  not  at  all  common 
with  her.  Presently  she  said,  "You  are  very  much  given  to 
your  own  ways,  Ursie  Grant.  It  strikes  me  you  might  as  well 
take  a  little  thought  for  others.  My  mother  has  been  very  kind 
to  you." 

"  Very  indeed,"  I  said ;  "I  wish  always  to  show  my  gratitude ; 
I  will  do  all  I  can  for  Mrs.  Weir,  but  I  am  afraid  I  can't  put 
aside  Roger." 

"  It  is  not  wise  of  you,  Ursie.  Some  day  he  will  put  you  aside 
when  you  aren't  thinking  of  it." 

"I  am  willing  to  vmt  till  the  day  comes,"  I  replied:  "but  we 
are  wasting  time  now,  Miss  Milicent." 

Strange  to  say,  that  was  a  fact  she  needed  often  to  be  re- 
minded of.  Busy  though  she  was  from  morning  till  night,  she 
frittered  away  more  time  than  any  person  I  ever  met  with. 

She  stopped  again  in  her  persevering  way  just  as  we  came  to 
Mrs.  Weir's  door,  and  said  :  "  You  know  that  when  Roger  Grant 
marries,  you  will  be  obliged  to  leave  him." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  very  coolly  ;  but  if  she  had  given  me  a  blow,  I 
could  not  have  felt  the  proud  colour  rush  to  my  cheek  more 
quickly. 

I  opened  the  door  of  Mrs.  Weir's  room,  and  held  it  for  Miss 
Milicent  to  pass,  and  in  she  went  like  a  rush  of  wind,  straight  up 
to  her  mother's  bed,  and  drew  aside  the  curtain,  without  a  word 
of  preparation. 

That  was  going  against  one  of  Mrs.  Weir's  peculiar  fancies. 
She  never  liked  to  be  looked  at  in  bed,  unless  she  was  dressed  for 
it,  and  had  on  her  pretty  white  muslin  dressing-gown,  trimmed 
with  lace,  and  her  best  cap.  "I  have  been  over  to  Ursie  Grant, 
mother,  and  she  is  come,  —  here  she  is."  Miss  Milicent  pulled 
aside  the  curtains  still  farther. 

"  That  will  do,  Milicent.  The  light  troubles  me."  Mrs.  Weir's 
voice  was  very  weak,  and  she  drew  the  coverlid  over  her  face. 

**  It's  only  because  you  keep  the  room  so  dark  always,  mother," 
replied  Miss  Milicent.  "  If  you  would  leave  off  having  the 
shutters  closed  at  night,  you  wouldn't  be  so  fidgety.  Ursie  can't 
see  to  read,  nor  to  do  anything  in  this  owl's  light." 

"  I  wish  to  talk  a  little  to  Ursula,  alone,  Milicent.  I  beg  you 
to  leave  us.     Is  Ursula  there?  " 

I  drew  near,  and  as  I  did  so,  managed  to  draw  the  curtain  so 
as  partly  to  hide  Mrs.  Weir,  and  make  her  feel  that  I  was  not 
looking  at  her.     Miss  Milicent  flustered  about  the  room  (it  is  the 
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only  word  I  know  to  express  what  I  mean),  putting  the  chairs 
straight,  and  moving  things  from  the  dressing-table. 

"  I  wish  to  be  quiet,  Milicent.  I  should  like  those  things  to  be 
left,"  said  Mrs.  Weir,  plaintively. 

"  You  can't  see,  mother ;  you  went  to  bed  in  such  a  hurry  last 
night,  that  Cotton  had  no  time  to  put  anything  away." 

Mrs.  Weir  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  and  let  her  head  fall 
back  on  the  pillow. 

"  I  will  see  to  it  all,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  going  up  to  her, 
"if  you  will  just  kindly  leave  it.  Else  I  may  be  obliged  to  go 
back  to  Roger  before  Mrs.  Weir  has  had  time  to  talk  to  me." 

"  Well,  yes  I  I  settled  that  Fanny  should  go  over  and  light  the 
fire.     I  shall  call  her  and  tell  her  so." 

A  most  happy  thought  I  it  took  Miss  Milicent  away,  and  she 
departed,  slamming  the  door  so  violently,  that  I  observed  poor 
Mrs.  Weir  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  showing  that  the  noise  gave 
her  pain.  We  heard  Miss  Milicent  about  the  house  for  at  least 
ten  minutes  afterwards,  upstairs  and  downstairs,  ordering  one 
and  another.  No  matter  whom  she  had  to  meet :  there  was  the 
great  coat  with  its  helpless  hanging  sleeves,  and  the  garden- 
bonnet  to  cover  her. 

Mrs.  Weir  waited  for  some  seconds  to  assure  herself  that  the 
room  was  free  from  Miss  Milicent's  presence,  after  which,  she  said, 
"  Now,  Ursula,  if  you  please,  sit  down  ; "  and  I  placed  a  chair  just 
behind  the  curtain,  and  sat  down.  **  Thank  you  for  coming," 
she  continued.  "  I  should  have  preferred  not  sending  to  you  till 
after  I  had  had  my  breakfast,  but  Milicent  desired  it." 

<*  Miss  Milicent  thought  I  might  be  able  to  do  something  for  you, 
Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Ursula.  I  feel  it.  Will  you  kindly  look 
for  my  other  cap,  and  the  little  light  shawl  in  the  left-hand 
drawer ;  you  know  which  I  mean ;  and,  perhaps,  if  it  would  not 
trouble  you,  you  would  just  give  me  my  hand-glass,  and  draw 
aside  the  window  curtain  a  little,  a  very  little.  Milicent  would 
open  the  shutters  quite,  though  I  begged  her  not." 

These  were  very  common  little  duties.  I  had  often  performed 
them  before ;  for  Mrs.  Weir  was  very  thoughtful  about  her  maid, 
and  whenever  she  kept  her  up  at  night,  took  care  that  she  should 
have  time  to  rest  in  the  morning.  I  gave  her  the  glass,  and  the 
cap,  and  poured  some  water  into  a  very  pretty  china  bsisin,  with 
a  pattern  of  green  leaves  and  acorns  round  it,  and  handed  her  the 
sweet  smelling  soap,  and  the  soft  fringed  towel,  feeling  all  the 
time  as  if  I  was  waiting  upon  a  child,  or  even  something  more 
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tender  and  delicate,  something  which  would  be  likely  to  break  if 
one  touched  it,  her  little  hands  and  arms  were  so  thin  and  white, 
and  her  fingers  so  taper.  She  had  but  few  grey  hairs,  and  her 
complexion  was  still  very  transparent.  I  don't  think  she  showed 
her  age  at  all,  except  in  the  marks  beneath  her  eyes. 

"  Now,  my  eau  de  Cologne,  if  you  please,  Ursula ;  and  I  should 
like  the  little  table  to  be  brought  nearer,  and  will  you  put  the 
flowers  so  that  I  may  look  at  them  ?  and  the  purple  morocco  Testa- 
ment. I  thank  you  ;  that  is  quite  right ;  no  one  ever  does  just 
what  I  wish  as  you  do." 

No  one  except  Miss  Milicent  had  known  Mrs.  Weir's  ways  as 
long  as  I,  and  it  had  taken  me  a  good  while  to  learn  them.  As 
for  Miss  Milicent,  it  was  a  matter  of  continued  surprise  to  me, 
that  she  and  her  mother  had  not  separated  years  before. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  read  to  me,  Ursula,  but  I  am  afraid  to 
take  up  your  time ;  perhaps  1  had  better  talk  to  you  first." 

**  If  you  please,  Ma'am,"  I  said.  And  now  that  Mrs.  Weir  was 
in  a  measure  dressed,  I  ventured  to  place  my  chair  so  that  I 
might  see  her  more  plainly. 

I  noticed,  then,  that  her  eyes  were  heavy,  and  her  eyelids  red, 
showing  that  she  had  been  crying,  but  she  was  trying  to  look 
happy.  She  was  able  to  control  herself  wonderfully.  I  thought 
that,  perhaps,  if  anything  painful  was  to  be  said,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  let  her  prepare  herself  for  it,  so  I  offered  to  read  the 
second  morning  lesson  for  the  day.  I  knew  that  would  soothe  and 
give  her  strength  more  than  anything  I  could  suggest. 

She  listened  with  great  reverence  and  attention,  as  was  her 
wont,  and  when  I  had  ended  she  said,  "  Thank  you,  Ursula,  it 
has  done  me  good.  Whatever  there  is  to  bear,  it  will  not  be  for 
long,  and  there  is  a  bright  hope  beyond," 

Then  she  paused,  and  the  faint  spot  of  colour  in  her  cheek 
went  and  came,  as  it  might  have  done  in  the  face  of  a  young 
person. 

"  You  have  heard  bad  news,  Ma'atn,  I  am  afraid,"  I  said,  for  I 
felt  I  must  help  her  in  spite  of  Miss  Milicent's  warning. 

I  was  standing  by  the  bed  close  to  her.  Poor  lady  I  she  caught 
my  hand,  and  looked  piteously  in  my  face,  and  then  she  leaned 
her  head  on  my  shoulder  and  cried  like  a  child.  And  through 
her  sobs  came  the  words,  "  Ursula,  my  husband  is  gone,  and  we 
are  ruined." 

"  Dear  Ma'am,  I  heard  something  of  it,"  I  said ;  "  but  it  may 
not  be  so  bad  as  you  think." 

She  drew  herself  away  from  me,  and  a  flash  shot  from  her  eya 
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"They  talk  of  us,  then,  —  they  pity  us.  But  why  should  they 
not,  Ursula  ?  "  and  her  voice  was  tremulous  again.  "  We  are  all 
weak — weak — only  mortals ! " 

"  Roger  had  heard  something,  and  Mr.  Hervey,  too,"  I  replied, 
"  but  I  don't  fancy.  Ma'am,  the  news  is  commonly  known." 

*'  It  concerns  Mr.  Grant,  Ursula,"  continued  Mrs.  Weir,  her 
voice  and  manner  becoming  calmer.  "  Milicent  says  he  must  go 
away  from  Dene,  and  you  also.  She  tells  me  we  must  live  in  a 
little  cottage,  and  not  keep  any  servant.  I  don't  think  I  could 
live  long  if  Milicent  waited  on  me  ;  but  I  must  try ;  we  must  all 
try  to  do  what  God  orders.  Only,  Ursula,  you  will  come  and  see 
me  sometimes?" 

I  meant  not  to  be  silly,  and  I  used  to  think  that  I  could  always 
keep  my  tears  in,  but  I  broke  down  entirely  then. 

"  Milicent  told  me,  last  night,  all  we  should  have  to  do,"  pur- 
sued Mrs.  Weir.  "  When  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  she  talked  to  me 
about  it.  I  dare  say  it  was  right  to  look  at  the  worst ;  and  Mili- 
cent says  she  shall  not  care  for  having  everything  to  arrange;  but 
I  think,  Ursula,  I  might  have  slept  better  if  I  had  been  left  quiet." 

"Miss  Milicent  is  strong,"  I  said;  "she  does  not  understand 
what  you  require.  Ma'am." 

"  Perhaps  not,  I  know  she  said  only  what  was  true ;  but,  Ursula, 
I  should  not  vex  myself  with  my  own  trials  so  much,  if  I  knew 
more  about  my  husband.  Perhaps  he  is  gone  abroad ;  I  ought  to 
follow  him.     I  ought  to  try  and  make  him  happier." 

"I  don't  think  you  need  trouble  yourself  about  Mr.  Weir, 
Ma'am,"  I  began  angrily  ;  but  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 

"  I  made  a  vow  once,  Ursula,  to  love,  and  honour,  and  obey  him. 
You  have  never  made  such  a  vow.  You  cannot  understand  it. 
But  it  must  be  kept.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Grant  or  Mr.  Hervey 
would  endeavour  to  find  out  where  my  husband  is  ?  I  might  join 
him  then.  I  think  I  would  rather  do  so  than  live  in  the  little 
cottage  with  Milicent." 

I  could  well  understand  'that.  Great  self-sacrifice  is  always 
more  easy  than  patient  endurance.  "  You  are  not  fit  to  go  to  him. 
Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  if  he  is  out  of  England.  You  would  not  be  able 
to  bear  the  hardships  of  travelling." 

"  We  should  travel  till  we  found  him,"  said  Mrs.  Weir.  "  Then 
we  might  take  a  house  in  some  place  where  we  were  not  known." 

I  felt  whilst  she  spoke  so  easily  of  what  might  be  done, 
how  little  she  could  know  what  ruin  meant,  and  I  was  aware 
that  I  had  but  a  slight  notion  of  it  myself.  I  could  not  picture 
Mrs.  Weir  living  in  any  place  without  every  comfort  about  her. 
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She  continued,  "I  thought  perhaps,  Ursula,  that  you  would 
come  with  us  at  first,  if  your  brother  would  spare  you  ;  I  told 
Milicent  that  I  would  ask  you,  but  she  laughed  at  the  idea." 

"  Miss  Milicent  knows  how  many  things  I  have  to  keep  me  at 
home,  I  am  afraid,  Ma'am,"  was  my  reply.  It  grieved  me  to  say 
this,  but  she  talked  so  like  a  child,  fancying  everything  which 
she  wished  might  be  managed,  that  I  saw  it  was  necessary  to 
show  her  the  difficulties  in  her  way.  I  could  understand  now 
why  Miss  Milicent  had  urged  me  to  divert  her  mind  instead  of 
encouraging  her  to  dwell  upon  her  troubles.  She  looked  very 
cast  down,  more  I  thought  because  I  was  so  cold,  than  because  I 
did  not  say  yes ;  so  I  added,  "  Indeed,  Ma'am,  you  must  not  think 
hut  that  I  would  do  everything  for  you  I  could,  though  it  would 
he  wrong  to  make  any  promise  without  consulting  Roger,  because 
he  has  plans  of  his  own." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Ursula.  I  don't  want  to  be  selfish,  I 
told  Milicent  so.  She  thinks  that  we  ought  to  stay  in  England. 
But  Mr.  Wetr  is  my  husband,  I  must  not  leave  him.  I  should 
like  to  talk  to  Mr.  Richardson  about  it.  Do  you  think  he  would 
come  to  me  ?  I  shall  pray  to  God  and  He  will  direct  me." 

She  was  very  nervous  and  agitated,  and  her  voice  shook  pain- 
My,  though  the  words  still  followed  each  other  slowly  and 
formally  in  the  quaint  fashion  which  was  common  with  her.  I 
could  do  nothing  for  her  myself,  and  the  proposal  of  sending  for 
Mr.  Richardson  took  quite  a  weight  from  my  mind. 

She  caught  my  hand  as  she  supposed  I  was  going  away,  and 
held  it  firmly.  "  You  will  pray  for  me,  Ursula.  I  want  to  do 
my  duty,  and  I  think  you  will  help  me,  and  God  will  not  forsake 
me.  I  must  remember  that ;  I  shall  see  a  way  by  and  by.  I  hope 
you  will  never  know  so  much  trouble  as  I  have  ;  but  I  must  go  to 
my  husband." 

Those  were  the  saddest  words  of  all  to  me.  There  was  no  love 
in  them,  only  a  despairing  sense  of  duty.  I  longed  to  ask  her 
more  particulars  of  what  she  had  heard,  but  I  remembered  Miss 
Milicent's  warning,  and  I  felt  also  that  it  would  be  impertinent. 
Mrs.  Weir  was  very  kind  in  giving  me  her  confidence,  but  I  had 
no  right  to  ask  for  more  than  she  chose  to  tell. 

"  I  must  go  to  my  husband,"  I  heard  her  repeat  again  to  her- 
self, as  I  left  the  room,  intending  to  see  Miss  Milicent,  and  beg 
her  to  write  to  Mr.  Richardson.  This  time  the  words  sounded 
less  sad.  They  came  to  me  more  as  a  lesson  for  myself.  In  her 
anxiety,  her  nervousness,  and  helplessness,  Mrs.  Weir  had  seized 
upon  the  one  point  which  came  before  her  as  a  duty.     It  was  a 
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landmark  in  her  difficulties ;  and  I  knew  that  I  must  do  the  same. 
The  weight  pressed  more  heavily  on  my  heart  when  I  thought  of 
Roger  and  Canada ;  for  I  could  see  fresh  claims  starting  up  to 
keep  me  at  home.  But  there  is  strength  in  duty ;  it  is  like 
nothing  else.  When  troubles  like  quicksands  are  all  around 
one,  it  is  a  firm  spot  on  which  to  tread,  and  there  is  nothing 
so  supporting  to  oneself  as  seeihg  others  plant  their  feet  upon 
it  and  stand  up  boldly.  Poor  Mrs.  Weir  had  done  more  for 
me  than  I  could  ever  do  for  her.  I  went  back  to  her  again  for 
a  little  while,  but  I  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  good  for  her 
to  have  me  much  with  her.  Being  with  any  one  to  whom  she 
could  open  her  heart,  excited  her.  She  spoke  freely  of  the 
money  difficulties,  and  said  that  she  had  foreseen  them,  but  it 
was  evident  to  me  that  her  husband  had  never  been  open  with 
her  respecting  them.  About  him  she  said  very  little.  Never 
indeed,  during  the  many  years  that  I  had  known  her,  had  she 
ever  spoken  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  causes  of  complaint 
which  she  had  against  him.  It  was  a  sacred  grief,  known  only 
to  God. 

I  left  her  about  seven  o'clock,  more  quiet,  and  with  a  promise 
that  she  would  try  and  sleep  a  little.  Indeed,  I  persuaded  her  to 
take  a  few  drops  of  an  opiate ;  and  Cotton  being  dressed  by  that 
time,  I  was  satisfied  that  she  would  be  well  looked  after. 
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Roger's  breakfast  was  ready  at  half-past  seven  ;  he  had  been 
out  almost  before  daybreak.  I  don't  think  he  had  slept  well. 
I  told  him  how  I  had  been  sent  for  by  Mrs.  Weir ;  and  he  seemed 
glad  upon  the  whole,  to  think  that  she  knew  the  worst.  And  yet 
upon  talking  to  him,  I  found  that  it  was  not  the  worst.  Now 
that  the  truth  had  reached  Dene,  Roger  felt  himself  more  at 
liberty  to  speak  out;  and  I  learned  from  him,  that  Mr.  Weir 
was  not  only  ruined,  but  that  he  had  gone  away  with  a  stain 
upon  his  character.  Strangely  enough,  that  very  business  which 
he  had  made  use  of  to  crush  young  Mr.  Henderson,  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  temptation  and  his  fall.  It  had  never  been  a  yery 
profitable  afiair ;  but  it  gave  him  an  opening  for  speculation,  and 
therefore  he  liked  it.  Lately  he  had  taken  a  more  active  part  in 
the  business.     Large  accounts  passed  through  his  hands,  and 
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now  the  whole  concern  had  fallen  to  pieces ;  and  the  accounts 
having  been  examined,  Mr.  Weir  was  accused  of  fraud  in  the 
management.  He  was  not  at  hand  to  answer  the  charge — he 
had  gone  off,  no  one  knew  where.  It  was  generally  supposed  he 
had  left  England. 

A  most  dismal  story  it  was,  with  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  or 
comfort,  except  that  Roger  believed  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Weir's 
money  to  have  been  so  settled  upon  her  that  it  could  not  well  be 
touched.  The  Dene  estate  was  heavily  mortgaged ;  yet  if  it 
were  sold,  it  was  hoped  that  sufl&cient  would  be  left  to  give  her 
and  Miss  Milicent  enough  to  live  upon ;  and  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  also  her  niece,  Mrs.  Temple,  might  come 
forward  to  assist,  as  she  had  received  much  kindness  from  Mrs. 
Weir's  family. 

"But  it  will  be  a  hard  struggle,  Ursie!"  added  Roger,  when 
he  had  given  me  all  these  details.  "  Mrs.  Weir  has  been  so 
little  accustomed  to  rough  it ;  and  I  am  afraid  Miss  Milicent  has 
no  notion  how  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  will  burn  a  ton  of 
coals  to  save  a  rushlight." 

"Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,"  I  said.  "Yes;  that  will 
be  very  like  her.     I  hope  they  won't  go  far  away  from  here." 

"That  you  may  be  able  to  look  after  them,"  he  said  quickly. 
I  made  no  answer. 

"They  may  take  a  cottage  at  Compton,"  continued  Roger,  a 
little  maliciously ;  **  that  wouldn't  be  far  from  Sandcombe." 

"I  am  not  going  to  stay  at  Sandcombe!"  I  exclaimed,  with 
some  anger.  "  I  had  rather  live  on  a  crust  of  bread  in  a  garret, 
than  be  forced  to  be  all  day  with  Leah." 

"  We  will  wait  and  see  how  things  turn  out,  Trot,"  replied 
Roger  quietly.  "  It  does  not  do  to  make  rash  vows,  nor  to  set 
oorselves  against  what  God  may  appoint."  He  left  the  breakfast 
table*  and  went  to  the  door. 

"You  must  not  go  away  so,  Roger!"  I  exclaimed,  following 
him,  "  I  can't  bear  it.  Something  must  be  settled,  one  way  or 
the  other." 

"When?"  he  asked. 

"  Now, — at  once.  How  can  I  go  about  my  work  all  day,  not 
knowing  what  is  going  to  happen  to  me,  or  where  I  may  be  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  thought  that  was  what  we  were  obliged  to  do  always,"  he 
replied.  "  The  settling  which  you  wish  for,  Ursie,  can't  be  made 
in  a  minute.  We  must  see  what  is  going  to  be  done  here,  and 
then  I  must  find  out  a  good  deal  more  about  Canada  ;  and  when 
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I  have  done  that,  I  must  look  into  William's  affairs,  and  see  if  I 
can  have  the  money  conveniently.  Can't  you  put  it  into  God's 
hands,  my  little  Trot,  and  trust  it?" 

His  voice  and  manner  brought  back  the  feeling  of  reverence 
and  submission  with  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to 
him  from  a  child.  I  said  it  was  very  difficult,  but  I  would  try. 
I  only  begged  him  to  let  me  know  the  very  moment  that  any- 
thing certain  was  decided  upon. 

"  My  first  claim  always,"  he  said,  laying  his  broad  hand  on  my 
head.     "  You  shall  hear  soon  enough." 

"  And  you  won't  set  yourself  against  common  sense,  and  make 
up  your  mind  in  a  hurry  that  I  am  not  to  go  ?"  I  said. 

"Just  the  contrary.  Trot.  I  was  going  to  walk  over  to 
Compton  this  morning,  to  look  at  Hobson's  cottage  for  William, 
and  I  thought  I  would  call  in  at  the  parsonage,  and  have  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Richardson  about  it  all." 

"  You  will  meet  him,"  I  said ;  "  he  will  be  coming  here  to  see 
Mrs.  Weir." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  I  shan't  have  to  go  out  of  my  way. 
Hobson's  cottage  is  a  good  way  off  from  the  parsonage." 

"  Here  is  the  boy  coming  back  from  Compton  with  a  message 
from  Mr.  Richardson ! "  I  said.  "  We  had  better  wait  and  hear 
what  it  is." 

Roger  went  across  to  the  house,  and  I  began  putting  away  the 
breakfast  things.  I  could  not  bear,  that  morning,  to  stand  still 
and  think,  even  for  a  moment. 

Roger  came  back  again  very  soon.  "  Mrs.  Richardson  sends 
the  answer,"  he  said.  "  Her  husband  has  to  be  at  Longside  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  after  that  ho  Avill  come  on  and  see  Mrs.  Weir.  In 
that  case,  Ursie,  I  had  better  go  to  Longside  directly,  or  I  shall 
miss  him ;  for  I  can't  wait  for  him  here.  William  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  me  at  Hobson's." 

"  And  you  might  take  me  with  you,"  I  replied ;  "  I  have  some 
business  with  Mary  Kemp,  which  I  was  going  to  do  this  after- 
noon. We  are  to  have  cold  meat  for  dinner,  so  it  won't  signify 
when  I  go  ;  and  cook,  at  the  house,  will  boil  us  some  potatoes." 

"  Make  haste,  then,  child.  I  have  been  wasting  more  time 
here  now  than  I  ought.  But  I  shall  like  to  have  you  with  me," 
was  added,  kindly. 

I  put  my  bonnet  on  directly,  and  went  over  to  ask  cook  about 
the  potatoes,  and  I  thought  too  that  I  would  inquire  about  Mrs. 
Weir.  Not'  that  I  meant  to  stay  at  home  because  of  her,  unless 
three  was  some  very  special  reason.     Though  Leah  said  I  was 
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treated  as  if  I  was  a  servant  of  the  family,  I  had  always  taken 
care  to  show  my  own  independence.  Mrs.  Weir  herself  had 
taught  me  that.  She  said  to  me  one  day,  when,  by  some  accident, 
I  had  let  out  a  little  of  what  I  felt  about  Jessie  Lee,  and  the  way 
Leah  went  on  with  her,  "  Ursula,  our  right  will  always  be  given 
us  sooner  or  later,  if  we  choose  to  claim  it  in  a  proper  manner ; 
and  if  we  do  not,  we  have  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  others  for 
that  which  is  our  own  fault."  I  think  she  had  learned  this  from 
experience.  If  she  had  stood  out  more  against  her  daughter's 
tyrannising  ways,  Miss  Milicent  would  never  have  got  the  upper 
hand  as  she  had  done.  Things  being  as  they  were,  Mrs.  Weir  felt 
she  had  no  right  to  complain.  At  any  rate,  I  had  profited  by  the 
lesson,  and  had  never  given  in  to  Miss  Milicent,  nor  even  to 
Mrs.  Weir,  as  I  might  have  done  otherwise.  Having  so  many 
little  fanciful  ways,  Mrs.  Weir  might  have  taken  up  a  great  deal 
of  my  time  if  I  had.  We  were  all  the  better  friends  for  my  in- 
dependence. I  suspect  there  is  no  foundation  for  friendship 
between  persons  of  any  rank,  unless  there  is  a  feeling  of  respect 
which  prevents  either  party  from  taking  liberties,  or  being  en- 
croaching. 

As  it  happened,  my  going  or  staying  just  then  was  a  matter  of 
no  consequence,  for  Mrs.  Weir  had  fallen  asleep,  and  Cotton  was 
with  her  ;  so  I  left  a  message  to  tell  her  when  I  thought  I  should 
be  back,  and  then  Roger  and  I  set  off  for  Longside. 

It  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Dene,  by  a  tolerably 
direct  road, —  Sandy  Lane  as  we  called  it,  —  which  began  just 
after  we  passed  the  gate  opening  from  the  wide  pasture  land 
immediately  about  Dene.  That  piece  of  land  which  was  neither 
field  nor  down,  but  only  a  kind  of  hilly  common  on  which  cattle 
or  sheep  might  feed,  was  one  thing  which  made  Dene  different 
from  other  places.  It  was  like  the  sea  separating  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  road  through  it  was  private,  and  no  one 
but  ourselves  seemed  to  have  any  business  with  Sandy  Lane ; 
whilst,  standing  upon  such  high  ground,  we  looked  out,  as  it 
were,  upoli  the  world. 

Roger  was  not  very  talkative  that  morning  ;  he  walked  on  so 
fast  that  I  could  scarcely  follow  him.  At  length  he  said  abruptly, 
**  Have  you  thought  at  all,  Ursie,  of  what  you  will  do  in  case  wo 
should  make  up  our  minds  that  it  is  right  to  separate  ?" 

**  No,"  I  said,  "  I  won't  think.  I  can't  make  up  my  mind, 
whatever  others  may." 

"It  would  be  better,"  he  said,  "  and  kinder  to  consider  ;  and  if 
you  arc  so  vehement  against  the  notion,  ten  to  one  but  it  will 
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come  to  pass.  John  Hervey  thinks  you  might  be  better  staying 
with  Mrs.  Weir,  even  if  she  could  only  afford  to  keep  you,  than 
you  would  be  at  Sandcombe.** 

"I  should  bo  better  living  on  the  common  by  myself  than  I 
should  be  at  Sandcombe,"  I  replied ;  "  Leah  and  I  could  never 
help  coming  to  a  quarrel ;  and  she  does  not  want  me.  There  is 
Jessie  always  to  be  had." 

"If  you  were  there  you  might  be  a  help  and  a  friend  to 
Jessie,"  he  said. 

"  Not  I ;  Roger,"  and  I  stopped  short,  and  spoke  almost  angrily, 
"  Jane  Shaw  is  in  the  way.     What  am  I  against  her  ?  " 

"  If  the  Shaws  were  only  over  the  sea !  "  he  exclaimed,  vehe- 
mently.    "  They  are  a  curse  to  the  country." 

The  speech  was  so  different  from  his  usual  gentle  way  of 
judging  people  that  I  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "  You  don't 
know  the  mischief  they  are  up  to,  Ursie,"  he  continued.  "  Pity 
forbid  you  should.     John  Shaw  is  a  scamp,  and  Jane ' 

« Is  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  lady,  according  to  her  own  notions,"  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing ;  but  there  was  something  bitter  and  mocking  in  his  tone. 

'^  That  is  she,  I  do  believe,"  was  my  exclamation,  as  I  looked 
down  the  lane,  and  saw  two  people  coming  towards  us. 

"  You  are  as  blind  as  a  beetle,  Trot.  It  is  John  Hervey  and 
Mary  Kemp.  I  dare  say  they  were  going  up  to  Dene  to  see 
if  they  could  do  any  good  there.  John  Hervey  is  set  upon 
helping  Mrs.  Weir  in  some  way.  He  has  wonderful  thought  for 
such  a  light-hearted  fellow  as  he  is.** 

"Yes,  he  is  very  good-natured,"  I  said,  and  I  watched  him 
and  Mary  with  a  kindly  feeling  as  they  came  towards  us,  and 
thought  what  a  pleasant  couple  they  would  make ;  though  Mary 
was  not  what  many  men  would  have  taken  to.  She  was  plain, 
and  had  a  frightened,  shy,  stammering  way  with  her,  which  it 
was  difficult  to  get  over, 

"  Well  met,"  exclaimed  John,  when  we  were  within  hearing  of 
each  other.  "  Mary  and  I  were  on  our  way  to  you.  Ursie,  how 
did  you  get  home  last  night  ?  Roger  and  you  didn't  lose  your 
way  upon  the  down,  I  hope." 

"  We  were  not  late,  and  there  was  a  moon,"  I  said,  shortly. 
I  could  not  quite  bear  any  allusion  to  last  evening.  John 
must  have  seen  my  face  alter,  for  his  manner  changed  directly. 
"  We  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  our  Avalk,  Ma^y,"  he 
said,  "  if  Roger  and  Ursie  are  come  to  tell  us  all  we  want  to 
know." 
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"I  was  going  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Weir,"  observed  Mary, 
timidly. 

"  And  Ursie  will  tell  us  about  her,  no  doubt,"  said  John,  and 
he  turned  to  walk  back.     "  Were  you  going  to  Longside  ? '' 

"  Yes,"  said  Roger,  "  to  see  Mr.  Richardson,  if  he  is  there." 

"  You  will  find  him  in  full  parley  with  the  farmer.  They 
have  brought  over  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hatton,  between  them,  and 
we  have  been  planning  cottages  for  the  last  hour.  If  Dene  is  to 
be  sold  I  wish  Mr.  Stewart  may  buy  it." 

"Jane  Shaw  says  that  Captain  Price,  the  young  man  who 
was  here  some  time  ago  with  Mr.  Weir,  has  his  eye  upon  it," 
said  Mary,  in  a  tone  so  low  that  she  could  scarcely  be  heard. 

"What  can  Jane  Shaw  know  about  the  matter?"  I  asked 
quickly.     *'  Captain  Price  is  not  likely  to  have  told  her." 

"  Jane  Shaw  is  going  to  bo  married  to  Captain  Price,"  said 
Mary. 

"What,  Mary?  what?"  John  Hervey  actually  caught  hold 
of  her  arm ;  and  Roger  said  more  respectfully,  "  It  must  be  Hove 
talk,  it  can't  be  true." 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  am  told  that  Jane  says  it,"  said  Mary.  She 
seemed  afraid  to  assert  the  fact  more  strongly,  even  upon  such 
authority,  when  the  others  doubted. 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  be,"  I  said  quickly  ;  "  they  are 
much  of  a  piece.  Captain  Price,  as  far  as  I  ever  saw  anything 
of  him,  is  not  any  better  for  a  gentleman  than  Jane  Shaw  is 
for  a  farmer's  daughter.  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't  make 
up  together." 

**  Ursie,  you  are  sharp,"  observed  Roger. 

John  Hervey  supported  me.  "Ursie  is  right,"  he  said,  "in 
one  way  ;  they  are  neither  of  them  good  in  their  station,  and  so 
they  might  just  as  well  be  out  of  it.  Captain  Price  has  little 
of  a  gentleman  belonging  to  him,  except  it  may  be  his  birth ; 
and  as  for  Jane,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  she  is ;  certainly 
nothing  that  is  a  credit  to  any  one  who  has  to  do  with  her." 

"Jane  thinks  that  to  marry  a  gentleman  will  make  her  a 
lady,"  said  Marjr. 

"  Let  her  try ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hervey,  laughing.  Then  a 
moment  afterwards  he  added,  "  what  provokes  mo  is,  that  people 
can't  see  their  own  respectability,  since  they  think  so  much 
about  it.  Where  is  there  a  man  in  all  the  country  more  re- 
spected than  your  father,  Mary?  —  and  I  may  say  your  father's 
daughter,  too ;"  he  added,  looking  at  her  and  smiling.  "  Where  is 
there  a  family  that  has  more  influence  ?     And  yet  where  is  there 
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a  truer,   honester,   sturdier  old  English  farmer  than   Farmer 

Kemp  ?  " 

Mary  looked  thoroughly  pleased,  and  said  she  did  think  her 
father  wns  respected. 

"  Isn't  he ! "  said  Roger  heartily.  "  If  you  were  just  to  hear 
what  I  hear  said  of  him  everywhere,  —  amongst  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  — you  would  feel  it  an  honour  to  bear  his  name." 

"Perhaps  I  do  feel  it  so,"  said  Mary.  She  smiled  rather 
archly,  and  I  thought  she  looked  quite  pretty. 

I  had  it  on  my  lips  to  say  that  it  was  more  than  any  of  old  Mr. 
Shaw's  daughters  could  feel  for  him,  but  something  stopped  me. 
No  doubt  I  was  inclined  to  be  sharp,  and  Roger  often  gave  me 
a  hint  to  keep  a  watch  over  my  tongue. 

"  There  is  the  old  farmer  out  in  the  field  by  the  hay -rick !  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Hervey,  pointing  to  a  rick  in  a  field  at  some 
little  distance ;  "  and  I  think, — yes,  Roger, — that  is  Mr.  Richard- 
son with  him.  If  you  want  to  catch  him,  you  had  better  be  off, 
or  you  will  miss  him." 

Roger  took  the  hint.  I  think  his  heart  was  full,  and  he  longed 
to  have  all  his  troubles  out  with  Mr.  Richardson.  He  strode 
forward  like  a  giant,  and  was  over  the  gate  and  across  the  field 
before  we  had  reached  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

LoNGSiDE  was  much  larger  than  Sandcombe,  and  more  of  a 
manor  farm.  Fronting  the  road,  indeed,  the  old  brick  house, 
and  the  farm-yard,  and  the  barns  were  such  as  might  be  met  with 
anywhere,  but  on  the  other  side,  looking  into  the  garden,  it  was 
a  place  of  greater  pretension.  The  Shaws  had  lived  there  before 
they  went  to  White  Hill,  and  old  Mr.  Shaw  had  tried  to  make 
it  look  as  much  like  a  regular  country-house  as  he  could;  and 
a  good  deal  of  money,  I  believe,  had  been  spent  by  him  and  the 
landlord  in  improving  it,  and  laying  out  the  garden.  Farmer 
Kemp  took  it  as  it  was,  and  let  everything  stay,  though  it 
could  not  have  been  much  to  his  taste.  But  his  notion,  as  I 
once  heard  him  say,  was,  that  if  a  house  did  not  make  a  gentle- 
man, neither  did  it  make  a  farmer.  Folks  would  soon  see  what 
he  was,  and  what  he  wished  to  be,  and  though  other  people  had 
spent  money  in  building  up  follies,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
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was  to  waste  his  in  helping  to  pull  them  down.  He  was  more 
to  be  praised  for  that  piece  of  economy  than  for  many  other  things 
which  men  commended  him  for.  It  was  a  greater  sacrifice  to  him 
to  bear  with  what  looked  like  being  grand  and  set  up,  than  it 
would  be  for  most  persons  to  bear  with  things  that  are  mean. 

But  Farmer  Kemp's  wish  was  always  to  be,  not  to  seem ;  his 
countenance  showed  that.  Every  line  in  it  told  of  truth.  And 
a  handsome  fac^  it  was,  too !  It  struck  me  that  day  particularly, 
as  we  drew  near,  and  he  came  to  meet  us  with  his  old-English 
greeting,  putting  all  his  heart  into  the  shake  of  the  hand. 

Being  in  the  open  air  so  much  had  tanned  and  reddened  his 
complexion,  but  there  was  a  freshness  about  it  still,  though  ho 
must  have  been  upwards  of  sixty.  His  hair  was  quite  white, 
and  thin,  and  long,  which  gave  him  the  look  of  even  an  older 
man  than  he  was ;  but  his  blue  eyes  were  as  bright  as  ever,  — 
as  full  of  life  and  eagerness,  —  and  his  mouth,  though  the  smile 
was  singularly  good-natured,  proved  that  age  had  not  yet  weak- 
ened his  spirit  of  determination.  Farmer  Kemp  was  no  wavercr 
.  nor  doubter.  He  knew  what  he  meant  to  do,  and  he  did  it ;  and 
even  when  people  quarrelled  with  him  they  respected  him. 

"  Why,  Mary,  lass,  you  are  come  back  soon ! "  he  said,  after 
he  had  spoken  his  few  kind  words  of  velcome  to  me.  "  I  thought 
you  were  gone  up  to  Dene  to  be  useful." 

"XJrsie  doesn't  think  there  is  any  way  of  being  useful  just 
now,  father,"  said  Mary.  "  Mrs.  Weir  has  heard  everything, 
and  keeps  up  tolerably." 

"  You  should  have  gone  in  though,  child  ;  I  would  have  had 
you  see  Mrs.  Mason.  It  will  be  hard  times  with  Mrs.  Weir 
and  Miss  Milicent,"  he  added,  turning  to  me ;  "  they  are  away 
from  their  own  kith  and  kin,  and  they  are  not  over  friendly  with 
the  gentry  round,  except  it  may  be  with  Mr.  Richardson,  who 
has  a  short  purse,  and  a  small  house,  and  a  large  family.  If 
it  came  to  the  point,  there  might  be  more  real  help  for  Mrs.  Weir 
to  be  had  from  Longside  than  from  Compton,  only  it  might  not 
suit  her  to  see  it." 

**Mr8.  Weir  is  not  proud,"  I  said ;  "at  least,  I  don't  think  so." 

"Poverty  is  the  touchstone  of  pride,  so  I  have  heard  say," 
replied  the  Farmer ;  "  but  come  in,  Ursie,  and  tell  us  more  about 
it  My  good-woman  and  I  have  been  talking  about  you  this 
morning,  thinking  what  an  upset  there  would  be  for  you  from  all 
this-" 

**  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  some  persons  can  take  thought 
for  one,"  I  said ;  and  I  felt  my  eyes  fill  with  tears.     I  don't  know 
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what  there  was  in  Farmer  Kemp's  manner  which  made  me  always 
feel  what  a  happiness  it  would  be  to  have  an  earthly  father. 

"  So  you  are  sad,  child,  are  you  ?"  he  answered.  **  Cheer  up  ; 
rain  one  day,  sunshine  the  next.  Come  in,  and  we'll  have  it  all 
out.  Why,  there's  Roger  off  with  Mr.  Richardson!  What  is  that 
for  ?  and  we  had  not  half  settled  our  business." 

"Indeed!"  observed  Mr.  Hervey,  "it  was  all  but  done  when 
Mary  and  I  set  off." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  man,"  said  the  farmer,  quickly,  "  it  wasn't 
begun.  Give  me  money  in  hand,  and  bricks,  and  mortar,  and  I 
will  say  something  to  you ;  but  we  have  not  brought  Mr.  Stewart 
to  that  point  yet." 

"  He  promises,"  said  John  Hervey. 

"Promises!  promises!"  Farmer  Kemp  repeated  the  words 
slowly.  "  When  you  have  lived  as  long  as  I  have,  John,  you  will 
learn  how  to  value  promises,  even  those  of  good  men ;  Mr.  Stewart, 
of  Hatton,  being  one, — at  least,  as  goodness  is  reckoned  now.  I 
have  been  treated  with  promises  for  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and 
shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  of  them  ?  They  are  uncommonly 
like  the  straw  a  day  which  the  old  woman's  cow  was  fed  upon  till 
she  died." 

We  all  laughed ;  but  John  Hervey  said  he  had  a  better  opinion 
of  Mr.  Stewart  than  to  think  he  was  not  going  to  keep  his  word. 

"  Well!  yes, — well!  he  will  keep  it  in  the  letter,  I  grant  you. 
Whilst  he  has  Mr.  Richardson  to  back  him,  and  me  knocking  at 
his  door,  he  can't  well  do  otherwise.  But  he  is  not  a  man  to 
go  of  his  own  accord  against  what  he  considers  his  interest.  If 
he  was,  he  wouldn't  have  let  things  come  to  the  pass  they  are. 
He  would  never  have  needed  our  eyes  for  spectacles  to  help  him 
to  see  that  he  can't  make  a  poor,  ignorant  man  a  Christian  by 
forcing  him  to  live  like  a  heathen.  Why,  there  are  cottages  on 
the  Hatton  estate  which  aren't  two  degrees  better  than  my  pig- 
sty ;  and  there  is  he,  with  his  ^ve  thousand  a  year,  crying  out 
about  the  expense  of  rebuilding  them,  and  threatening — what 
do  you  think  now,  John,  he  threatens  ?"  and  Farmer  Kemp  stopped 
as  we  were  about  to  enter  the  house,  and  drew  John  Hervey  aside. 

"  We  had  better  go  in,"  said  Mary  to  me,  in  her  quiet  voice. 

But  I  was  curious,  and  something  better  than  curious — in- 
terested; for  I  saw  the  working  of  John  Hervey's  face,  and  I 
knew  that  whatever  Farmer  Kemp  might  be  telling  him  was 
giving  him  pain. 

I  wondered  that  Mary  seemed  to  care  so  little  for  it.  She  watched 
them  for  an  instant,  and  then  said,  composedly:  "Mr.  Stewart 
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toLd  father  that  if  Hatton  was  such  an  expense  to  him,  he  should 
sell  it,  and  he  knew  a  person  willing  to  buy  it.  And  I  can  tell 
who  Uiat  is,"  added  Mary,  with  a  little  more  of  life  in  her  tone  . 
« it's  Captain  Price."  * 

"What!  he  that  is  to  marry  Jane  Shaw?  It  can't  be,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Dene  and  Hatton!  He  would  be  the  lord  of  the 
coantry.** 

"  Father  says  it,"  was  Mary's  reply. 

"  And  you  don't  care  about  it  ?  You  aren't  worried  about  it  ?" 
I  exclaimed.     "  Mary,  you  are  a  wonder." 

"  It  is  not  come  yet,  and  it  mayn't  come  at  all,"  said  Mary. 
"  When  it  does  it  will  be  time  enough  to  fret." 

That  was  very  true ;  but  somehow,  the  words  did  not  quite 
come  home  to  me  just  then,  and  when  I  looked  at  John  Hervey 
again,  I  thought  less  of  Captain  Price,  and  the  chance  of  his 
buying  Hatton,  than  of  what  John  would  do  if  he  took  to  himself 
Bach  a  quiet  wife. 

"  You  will  stay  now  and  rest,  Ursie,"  said  Mary,  opening  the . 
door  for  me.     "Mother  is  in  the  kitchen,  most  likely,  but  she 
will  be  glad  to  come  into  the  parlour  and  see  you." 

Mary  left  me  in  the  passage,  for  I  knew  how  to  find  my  way 
to  the  parlour, — a  pleasant  little  three-sided  room,  having  cup- 
boards all  round  the  walls,  and  a  cheerful  looking  corner  fireplace. 
When  Longside  was  built,  it  was  intended  for  a  housekeeper's  room. 

Mary  had  much  more  taste  than  William's  wife,  and  though  the 
room  was  not  by  any  means  as  large,  and  not  half  as  well  furnished 
as  the  great  parlour  at  Sandcombe,  it  was  much  more  comfortable. 
There  were  flower-pots  in  the  window-seat,  and  flowers  on  the 
table,  and  over  the  mantelpiece :  and  Mary  was  not,  like  Leah, 
ashamed  of  homely  work,  and  so  it  was  lying  about  ready  to  be 
taken  up  ;  whilst  some  books  near  it  showed  that  there  was  leisure 
at  Longside  for  something  besides  mere  drudgery.  One  of  the 
books  was  a  Bible :  T  think  Mrs.  Kemp,  and  Mary,  and  her  two 
little  sisters,  generally  read  together  the  lesson  for  the  day  in  the 
New  Testament,  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Kemp  came  in  almost  immediately.  In  her  way  she  was  as 
clever  and  shrewd  as  her  husband,  and  quite  as  good ;  and  as  for 
her  kind-heartedness,  there  was  no  end  to  it.  The  good-woman, 
as  Farmer  Kemp  always  called  her,  was  never  known  to  forget  a 
friendly  word  or  a  friendly  thought  for  any  one.  She  was  always 
especially  considerate  for  me.  I  suspect  she  felt  for  me  because 
I  was  an  orphan,  for  she  had  known  herself  what  it  was  to  be 
brought  up  without  father  or  mother.      Perhaps  it  might  have 
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been  that  which  made  her  so  careful  about  the  young  girls  who 
came  to  her  as  servants,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  the  farm- 
work.  I  have  often  known  people  object  to  take  girls  who  have 
been  at  farm-service,  thinking  they  might  have  learned  evil  there, 
but  it  was  never  so  with  Mrs.  Kemp's  girls ;  she  made  herself 
their  friend,  and  kept  them  out  of  temptation,  as  she  would  her 
own  daughters,  until  it  began  to  be  considered  quite  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  neighbourhood  to  have  worked  at  Longside. 

"  Early,  Ursie,  but  always  welcome,"  was  Mrs.  Kemp's  greeting, 
as  she  smoothed  down  her  white  apron,  and  pulled  down  and 
fastened  the  sleeves  of  her  dress,  which  she  had  turned  up,  I  sup- 
pose, whilst  assisting  in  the  kitchen.  What  a  round,  bright- 
coloured,  good-humoured  face  hers  was!  quite  pretty  still,  and 
almost  young.  I  could  not  help  kissing  her,  though  kissing  was 
not  very  much  in  my  way  with  most  people. 

"  Farmer  and  I  spent  a  good  half  hour,  this  morning,  talking 
about  you  and  things  at  Dene,*'  continued  Mrs.  Kemp,  drawing  her 
chair  close  to  mine.  "  I  should  have  been  up  myself,  only  I  thought 
it  might  be  taken  for  a  liberty,  as  I  don't  go  there  often ;  so  I 
sent  Mary,  making  sure  she  would  see  Mrs.  Mason,  if  she  couldn't 
get  a  glimpse  of  you.     What  can  we  do  for  you  now?" 

"  Nothing,"  I  said;  "nothing  now,  at  least.  Roger  is  gone  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Richardson  about  it  all." 

My  face  must  have  shown  my  feelings, — though,  the  moment 
before,  I  had  made  a  strong  resolution  against  betraying  them. 

"Ah!  poor  child;  yes. — Dear  heart!  don't  take  on  so.  Roger 
can't  go  to  a  better  friend.  So  it  is  all  up  with  you,  is  it ;  and 
you  must  leave  Dene  ?  I  thought  as  much,  poor  child !  —  poor 
child!" 

"  I  don't  know :  I  can't  say  what  we  must  do,"  I  exclaimed  ; 
and  the  sorrow  rose  up  in  my  heart,  like  a  great  wave  about  to 
rush  in  upon  the  shore.  But  it  broke  inwards,  and  I  was  thank- 
ful for  it. 

"  He  will  find  another  place ;  you  will  have  a  home  again  very 
soon,"  continued  Mrs.  Kemp.  "  Such  a  trusty,  worthy  young 
man  as  he  is,  and  knowing  so  much  about  everything !  Not  that 
it  will  be  like  Dene,  where  you  have  lived  so  long." 

"  I  shan't  care  for  anything,"  I  said,  "  as  long  as  Roger  and  I 
are  together."  I  could  not  allude  more  clearly  to  the  Canada 
project  without  knowing  whether  Roger  would  like  it. 

But  the  world  always  knows  more  of  one's  afiairs  than  one 
suspects ;  and  Mrs.  Kemp  jumped  to  my  meaning  in  an  instant. 

"Ah!  then  it's  true!"  she  exclaimed;  "and  he's  bent  upon 
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going  off  by  himself.     But  he  mustn't  do  it,  Ursie ;  he  must  think 
of  you.*' 

"He  does  think  of  me,"  I  answered,  quietly.  "It  is  that 
which  keeps  him  back  now.  He  is  gone  to  talk  it  over  with  Mr. 
Richardson." 

"  And  he  will  take  out  a  wife  with  him,  I  suppose,"  continued 
Mrs.  Kemp,  thoughtfully;  "or  he  will  find  one  there  for  the 
asking.     Well!  young  men  must  settle  themselves." 

My  heart  sank.  Mrs.  Kemp,  with  all  her  sympathy,  was  like  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  she  could  not  enter  into  griefs  out  of  her  own 
line.  A  happy  wife  herself,  she  was  unable  to  comprehend  that  any 
pang  could  be  caused  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  others  happy  also. 

I  faced  the  subject  boldly,  and,  in  a  proud  tone,  I  said,  "If 
Koger  wants  to  marry,  and  go  to  Canada,  he  may  depend  upon  it 
I  shall  never  be  the  one  to  stand  in  his  way." 

"  You  might  go  with  him,  whether  he  is  married  or  not,"  said 
Mary. 

Mrs.  Kemp  interposed.  "  No,  Ursie ;  don't  be  tempted  in  that 
way.  When  people  marry,  they  are  best  left  to  themselves; 
especially  at  the  beginning.  After  they  have  gone  on  some  time, 
and  become  used  to  each  other's  ways,  and  learnt  all  there  is  to 
learn,  a  sister,  or  an  aunt  may  fit  in  well  enough,  particularly  when 
there  are  children,  and  relations  can  make  themselves  useful.  But 
at  first  setting  off,  depend  upon  it  it's  best  to  give  young  married 
folks  a  push  into  the  world,  turn  them  round  three  times,  and 
leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Having  no  one  else  to  turn 
to,  they  are  forced  then  to  keep  close  to  each  other." 

"  As  if  they  wouldn't  do  it  naturally,"  said  Mary,  with  a  shy 
laugh. 

"That  is  as  may  be,"  replied  Mrs.  Kemp,  laughing  herself;  " I 
am  not  going  to  let  you  girls  into  those  secrets.  Only  one  thing 
I  will  say  to  you,  that  if  you  do  get  a  good  husband,  you  will 
love  him  better  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  than  at  the  beginning, 
let  his  faults  be  what  they  may." 

Mary  was  silent.  I  felt  that  she  was  probably  thinking  of 
John  Hervey,  and  something  like  a  pang  of  envy  crossed  me ;  for 
I  was  sure  of  him,  at  least,  that,  know  him  ever  so  long,  one 
should  only  learn  to  honour  him  the  more. 

The  conversation  wandered  to  different  subjects  after  this. 
Mrs.  Kemp  made  me  tell  her  everything  I  could  about  Mrs.  Weir, 
everything,  that  is,  which  could  be  told  without  betraying  secrets. 
I  found  that  the  state  of  Mr.  Weir's  affairs  had  been  suspected— 
almost  known  for  certain,  indeed  —  in  the  neighbourhood  many 
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weeks  before  ;  and  it  had  been  no  matter  of  surprise  to  any  one 
but  myself  that  Mrs.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent  should  come  to 
Dene  without  him. 

Many  stories  were  afloat,  —  most  of  them  of  a  disagreeable 
kind,  —  and  such  as  made  it  doubtful  whether  he  could  ever 
show  his  face  in  England  again  ;  but  that  which  Mrs.  Kemp,  and 
the  farmer  also  (for  he  came  in  and  joined  in  the  \jonversation), 
took  most  to  heart  was,  the  prospect  of  the  Dene  estate  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Captain  Price. 

Whilst  poor  Mrs.  Weir  lay  on  her  bed,  unable  to  take  any 
thought  for  her  affairs,  the  world  had  arranged  them  for  her,  and 
in  a  very  likely,  sensible  way,  according  to  its  own  ideas.  Cap- 
tain Price  had  a  good  deal  of  ready  money,  and  he  was  going  to 
marry  Jane  Shaw  ;  and  Jane  lived  near  Dene,  and  Dene  must  be 
sold,  or  else  Mrs.  Weir  would  have  nothing  to  live  upon.  These 
facts  were  undeniable  ;  so  the  kind  world  put  them  all  together, 
and  settled  the  business  comfortably ;  and  most  of  our  acquain- 
tances looked  at  Jane  Shaw,  and  thought  she  was  luckier  than 
one  girl  in  a  thousand ;  and  Farmer  Kemp  and  his  wife  looked  at 
Dene,  and  the  tenants  and  labourers,  and  sighed. 

I  sighed  too,  when  I  heard  Farmer  Kemp  talk  that  morning. 
He  was  a  man  who  could  not  rid  himself  of  an  idea  when  once  he 
was  possessed  of  it,  and  who  could  scarcely  help  forcing  it,  per- 
haps, now  and  then,  a  little  at  the  wrong  time,  upon  other  people. 
But  being  so  earnest,  he  caught  those  who  otherwise  might  not 
have  listened ;  and  this  morning,  though  I  came  to  Dene  full  of 
my  own  fears  and  Mrs.  Weir's  sorrows,  I  still  was  carried  away 
by  what  he  said,  so  as  for  a  time  to  be  interested  by  it. 

Of  course  people  who  have  a  hobby  of  any  kind  try  to  make 
you  believe  that  the  one  thing  upon  which  they  have  set  their 
hearts  is  the  remedy  for  all  evils.  Farmer  Kemp  was  so  bent 
upon  his  scheme  for  improving  the  labourers'  cottages,  that,  to 
hear  him  talk,  one  might  have  fancied  that  if  poor  people  had 
sufficient  space  for  their  families  to  live  decently,  there  would  bo 
no  evil  left  in  the  world* 

But  putting  aside  that  which  I  suppose  is  the  weak  point  with 
us  all,  he  certainly  did  open  my  eyes  to  several  things  which  I 
had  never  thought  of  before.  He  made  me  see  how  persons, 
brought  up  respectably,  may  sink  into  actual  vice  from  the  want 
of  a  comfortable  home  ;  how  the  wife  leaves  her  neat  habits,  and 
becomes  slovenly,  because  she  finds  it  useless  to  try  and  be  tidy, 
when  the  wet  comes  in  at  the  roof,  and  the  floor  is  damp,  and 
the  windows  are   broken,  and  she  cannot  get  them  mended. 
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and  the  children  are  sickly  from  cold  and  draughts,  and  huddled 
together  in  one  room,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  in  one  bed.  And 
he  showed  me  also,  how  the  husband  leaves  his  fireside,  because 
he  finds  no  comfort  there,  and  goes  to  the  ale-house,  and  so  takes 
the  first  step  on  the  road  which  is  to  lead  him  and  his  family  to 
ruin  of  body  and  soul ;  —  and  how  the  boys,  as  they  grow  up,  ara 
driven  away  from  home  by  the  dirt,  and  quarrelling,  and  confu- 
sion, and  lounge  about  in  the  lanes  with  idle  companions,  and  are 
at  length  led  into  great  sin  ;  —  and  how  the  daughters  grow  bold 
and  forward,  from  being  forced  to  live,  as  it  were;  in  public,  and  so 
lose  the  sense  of  all  which  makes  a  woman  modest  and  respectable, 
and  become  a  disgrace  and  burden  to  their  families.  All  this,  and 
much  more,  Farmer  Kemp  put  before  me,  —  and  I  listened,  for  I 
could  not  help  it,  though  my  thoughts  wandered  off  at  times  to 
Roger  and  Mr.  Richardson,  and  the  conversation  on  which  all  my 
plans  in  life  were  to  depend.  The  subjects  were  not  so  very  far 
apart  as  they  seemed.  If  I  did  not  go  to  Canada  with  Roger,  I 
might  have  to  live  at  Sandcombe  with  William  and  Leah ;  and 
there  were  more  cases  than  Kitty  Hobson's  .which  I  felt  sure 
would  trouble  me  if  I  was  with  them.  I  knew  that  William  had 
a  good  many  cottages  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  the  general 
opinion  was  that  he  was  a  hard  man  to  his  labourers.  After 
talking  to  Farmer  Kemp,  it  seemed  more  impossible  than  ever  to 
be  happy  with  him  and  Leah. 

I  dined  at  Longside.  Mrs.  Kemp  would  not  let  me  go,  and  I 
waited,  expecting  Roger  every  minute,  but  he  did  not  come ;  and 
I  made  up  my  mind,  at  last,  that  he  had  gone  home  over  the  hill, 
instead  of  coming  back  for  me.  As  it  was  by  that  time  nearly 
half-past  twelve,  and  Mrs.  Kemp  pressed  me  much  to  stay,  it 
seemed  better  that  I  should.  Roger,  I  knew,  would  eat  his  cold 
meat  alone  without  troubling  himself  about  me,  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  me  to  be  with  people  of  my  own 
class,  who  could  understand  and  feel  for  me. 

It  was  a  difierent  kind  of  comfort  from  that  which  I  often  felt 
in  conversing  with  Mrs.  Weir.  It  gave  me  a  feeling  of  breathing 
fresh  air,  but  it  did  not  raise  me  up  as  talking  to  Mrs.  Weir  did. 
Mrs.  Kemp  showed  me  how  to  make  use  of  this  world,  Mrs.  Weir 
how  to  despise  it  Both  were  good  in  their  way ;  but  Mrs. 
Kemp's  lesson  was  the  first  and  easiest,  and  it  strikes  me  that  it 
is  the  one  first  taught  us  by  God. 

We  had  a  little  conversation  about  Kitty  Hobson  after  dinner, 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Kemp  meant  to  give  her  a  trial, 
though  Jjesii  had  cast  her  off. 
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It  had  been  upon  my  mind  that  something  should  be  done  for  the 
girl,  knowing  that  Leah  had  taken  no  pains  with  her,  and  turned 
her  off  without  proper  warning,  but  I  had  been  too  much  occupied 
with  my  own  troubles  to  form  any  plan  for  her.  Mrs.  Richard- 
son, it  appeared,  considered  her  not  by  any  means  hopeless,  and 
had  persuaded  Mrs.  Kemp  to  take  her,  and  put  her  under  a  steady 
dairymaid,  who  would  see  that  she  did  her  work,  and  keep  her 
out  of  harm's  way.  I  think  having  so  few  poor  people  near  me 
to  care  for  had  made  me  more  particular  about  those  whom  I  did 
at  all  know.  I  never  could  rest  till  I  had  done  for  them  all  that 
seemed  to  lie  in  my  power,  though  that  was  little  enough.  But,  as 
Mrs.  Kemp  said,  "  If  you  can  only  stop  the  stone  before  it  begins  to 
roll  down,  you  may  keep  it  safe ;  when  once  it  has  set  off,  there  is 
no  checking  it."  Kitty  Hobson  might  be  on  the  brink  of  every- 
thing that  was  bad ;  but  she  was  as  yet  only  on  the  brink.  So  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  that  she  was  to  be  at  Longside,  and  I  told 
Mrs.  Kemp,  that,  if  she  went  on  well,  I  thought  I  had  a  stuff 
gown  I  could  give  her  as  an  encouragement. 

I  felt  better  and  brighter  after  having  settled  this  little  matter, 
—  more  able  to  look  trouble  in  the  face.  Helping  others  always 
gives  one  a  feeling  of  strength  ;  at  least,  I  have  found  it  so.  • 

I  shrank  less  from  the  mention  of  Canada  when  Farmer  Kemp 
and  John  Hervey  spoke  to  me  about  it  before  I  went  away. 
They  were  very  kind  and  straightforward,  as  was  their  fashion, 
but  both  of  them  agreed  in  advising  me  to  stay  at  home.  I  was 
sure  that  John  was  sorry  when  he  said  it,  he  looked  at  me  so  sor- 
rowfully ;  and  when,  at  length,  I  said  good-bye  to  them  all,  and 
set  off  on  my  way  back  to  Dene,  he  walked  part  of  the  way  with 
me,  and  I  was  able  to  open  my  heart  to  him,  more  even  than  to 
Mrs.  Kemp,  because  there  were  subjects  connected  with  Dene 
which  he  knew  more  about  than  any  one  else. 

He  was  such  a  bright,  hopeful  person,  that  merely  talking  to 
him  did  me  good.  And  he  had  a  kind  way  of  turning  his  mind 
to  the  things  that  interested  one,  which  led  one  on  in  spite  of 
oneself.  And  then  he  understood  Roger  so  well,  so  much  better 
than  other  people.  He  knew  all  that  lay  hid  under  that  rough, 
silent  manner  of  his.  When  I  said  that  Roger's  heart  would 
break  if  he  was  left  to  bear  trouble  by  himself,  he  did  not  laugh 
as  some  might  have  done,  he  only  said  earnestly,  though  cheer- 
fully, "  It  won't  do,  Ursie,  to  take  more  care  upon  yourself  than- 
God  intends  for  you.  You  may  try  to  keep  Roger's  heart  from 
breaking ;  and  whilst  you  are  doing  that,  you  may  all  the  time 
bo  breakinfj  some  other  person's.     What  is  to  hirtder  you  from 
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ranning  away  from  him  some  day,  and  setting  up  a  home  of  your 
own?" 

"  I  have  a  home,"  I  answered  eagerly.  "  Roger's  home  is  my 
home,  and  it  will  be  mine  always."  1  believe  I  said  it  all  the 
more  eagerly,  because  something  of  misgiving  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart. 

John  Hervey  laughed,  as  he  answered,  "  You  may  change  your 
note  some  day,  Ursie ;  and,  anyhow,  it  is  not  wise  to  look  to  that 
only,  for  you  know  there  are  two  wills  to  the  bargain  you  and 
Roger  seem  to  have  made  ;  and  if,  after  all,  he  keeps  to  it,  he  has 
but  to  send  for  you,  and  you  can  go  to  him." 

John  had  a  dreadful  quantity  of  common  sense.  I  don't  think 
when  he  was  a  boy  he  could  ever  have  cared  for  the  kind  of 
reading  which  had  always  been  such  happiness  to  me.  He  never 
indulged  in  notions  of  what  he  would  do  if  he  was  in  other  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  sure  he  would  have  thought  me  wild  if  I  had 
told  him  one  quarter  of  the  fancies  and  wishes  which  had  haunted 
me  as  long  as  I  could  remember.  It  was  just  the  present  duty 
with  him,  and  nothing  beyond  but  trust.  I  think  that  gave  him 
his  singular  look  of  happiness  ;  he  was  never  perplexed  what  to 
do,  because  he  did  what  came,  and  left  the  consequences.  Some- 
times, when  I  have  looked  upon  the  light,  rippling  and  dancing 
on  the  waves  below  St.  Anne's  Hill,  I  have  thought  that  it  was 
just  like  John's  sunny  mind,  making  a  clear,  bright  path  where- 
ever  it  moved. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


When  I  reached  home,  I  found  Mrs.  Weir  awake,  and  inquiring 
for  me.  Seeing  Mr.  Richardson  had  been  a  great  comfort  to  her; 
but  she  was  still  in  a  maze,  not  able  to  keep  any  one  plan  or  idea 
in  her  head  for  ten  minutes  together,  except  it  might  be  the  duty 
of  joining  her  husband.  Mr.  Richardson  had  promised  to  write 
and  make  inquiry  about  him  for  her,  and  this  was  the  point  to 
which  she  turned  continually.  As  to  taking  any  steps  for  re- 
moving from  Dene  at  present,  it  seemed  to  her  an  utter  impossi- 
bility^ Servants,  and  carriages,  and  horses,  must  all  be  kept ; 
no  one  could  tell  why,  except  that  it  must  be  found  out  first 
where  Mr.  Weir  was. 

I  am  afraid,  poor  lady !  she  tried  me  a  little.     I  was  young, 
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with  a  clear  head,  and  strong  nerves,  and  a  good  constitution, 
and  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  enter  into  such  an  anxious,  unde- 
cided mind,  burdened  and  shattered  as  it  was  by  long  sorrow ; 
and  I  was  selfish,  too,  for  I  was  very  unhappy,  and  never  could 
endure  suspense,  and  I  felt,  though  I  did  not  choose  to  own  it  to 
myself,  that  my  plans  might  possibly  be  determined  by  those  of 
Mrs.  Weir.  It  was  so  strange  to  me  to  see  her  sitting  in  her 
drawing-room,  with  a^l  her  little  comforts  and  pretty  things  about 
her,  and  working  just  as  usual,  not  seeming  to  know  how  many 
important  things  were  to  be  discussed  and  arranged.  I  could 
almost  have  thought  she  did  not  fully  know  what  had  happened, 
only  that  her  eyes  were  so  weak  and  red ;  and  every  now  and 
then  she  would  lay  down  her  work  and  fold  her  hands  together, 
and  I  saw  her  lips  move,  and  knew  that  the  grief  was  so  keen 
that  it  could  only  be  soothed  by  prayer. 

Active  and  sharp-sighted  as  people  called  me,  I  had  a  great 
deal  to  learn  from,  Mrs.  Weir. 

I  spent  but  a  few  minutes  with  her,  for  it  had  been  an  idle  day 
with  me,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  at  the  cottage ;  yet,  as  I 
left  the  house,  a  sudden  impulse  seized  me  to  run  up,  just  for  two 
minutes,  to  the  seat  upon  the  bank,  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  from 
the  down.  I  went  by  the  back  of  the  house  instead  of  by  the 
garden,  for  I  wished  to  avoid  being  seen  ;  but  I  was  not  able  to 
escape  Miss  Milicent's  watchful  eye,  and  I  had  scarcely  reached 
the  little  gate  opening  from  the  road  into  the  shrubbery  before 
she  joined  me. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  Ursie  Grant  ?  I  thought  I  should 
find  you  at  home.     You  have  not  been  at  home  all  day." 

"  No,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said  ;  "  I  had  business  away."  I  am 
afraid  I  had  always  some  pleasure  in  baffling  her. 

"  I  have  been  wanting  you  ;  I  have  a  great  many  things  to  say 
to  you.     Are  you  going  in  now  ?  " 

I  replied,  that  I  should  be  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  turning  aside 
from  the  shrubbery,  I  walked  some  paces  on,  as  though  I  wished 
to  go  out  upon  the  down. 

**  K  you  are  going  to  walk,  I  will  come  with  you,"  pursued  Miss 
Milicent. 

"  I  would  not  give  you  that  trouble,"  I  replied  ;  for  I  saw  there 
was  no  chance  of  being  rid  of  her.  "  K  you  please,  I  will  go 
back  with  you  to  the  house." 

"  But  you  had  business  up  here,"  she  said,  scanning  my  face 
carefully.  "  You  were  looking  for  some  one,  or  waiting  for  some 
one." 
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"  I  was  going  to  sit  by  myself  and  think  a  little,"  I  said  quietly. 
Such  a  strange,  doubting  look  she  gave  me  I  And  then  she  said, 
as  though  she  was  determined  to  test  me,  "  If  it  is  your  brother 
you  are  watching  for,  Ursie  Grant,  you  will  most  likely  find  him 
at  home.  He  came  back  from  Compton,  under  the  down,  by  the 
gamekeeper's  cottage." 

"  I  was  not.  watching  for  any  one,  Miss  Milicent,"  was  my 
answer ;  "  it  was  as  I  said ;  I  was  going  to  sit  by  myself." 

I  am  afraid  that  was  rather  a  rude  speech ;  but  she  aggravated 
me  uncommonly,  and  I  had  not  enough  religion  at  that  time  to 
enable  me  to  keep  my  passionate  temper  under  proper  control. 

"  It  won't  hurt  you  to  go  back  and  talk  over  some  matters  with 
me,"  said  Miss  Milicent,  decidedly ;  "  and  if  Roger  Grant  is  in,  he 
can  come  and  talk  too." 

"  Roger  is  very  busy,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied  :  "  if  there  is 
anything  particular  to  be  said,  you  had  best,  please,  tell  it  to  me, 
and  I  will  repeat  it  to  him." 

She  stood  still  for  a  moment,  putting  her  hand  in  the  pocket 
of  her  black  jacket.  A  change  came  over  her  face,  — I  noticed 
it  though  she  turned  aside, — a  flush  was  upon  her  cheek,  and  a 
mist  seemed  to  rest  upon  her  eyes.  They  were  not  fierce  eyes 
then ;  there  was  a  world  of  feeling  in  them,  struggling,  as  it 
seemed,  to  have  vent.  But  she  kept  an  iron  rule  over  herself,  as 
she  did  over  others,  and,  whatever  there  might  have  been  work- 
ing within,  she  prevented  it  from  coming  forth  in  her  voice,  as 
she  laid  her  strong  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  "  You  will 
be  leaving  Dene  soon,  Ursie  Grant ;  we  shall  not  have  need  of 
you  nor  of  Roger." 

My  spirit  was  up  then,  I  confess,  and  I  said,  "  We  are  ready 
to  go,  Miss  Milicent ;  Roger  has  other  work  looked  out  for  him, 
and  I  came  here  only  for  him." 

Others  might  well  have  been  angry  at  my  manner,  but  I  doubt 
if  Miss  Milicent  even  remarked  it.  She  went  on,  in  her  own  way, 
"  You  will  be  finding  other  friends,  and  you  are  a  stirring  woman, 
Ursie,  so  you  won't  have  much  time  to  think  about  Dene." 

"  I  shall  think  about  it.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  answered.  "  I  have 
been  very  happy  here,  and  Mrs.  Weir  has  been  very  kind." 

"  And  I  have  been  very  cross,"  she  said  bluntly ;  and  then  she 
stopped.  "  But  it  is  no  use  to  talk  of  that.  If  I  was  cross  without 
cause,  I  am  very  sorry  now ;  and  if  I  had  cause,  I  will  try  to  be 
sorry  when  I  can  think  it  over." 

I  believe  I  smiled ;  it  was  such  a  very  odd  way  of  being  peni- 
tent.    She  went  on,  <*  I  didn't  come  to  you  to  talk  abotft  that  so 
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much,  but  I  would  just  ask  the  question  at  once, — are  you  think- 
ing of  going  with  Roger  wherever  he  goes  ?  " 

**  1  can't  say,"  was  my  reply  ;  "it  is  all  uncertain." 
"But  you  must  make  up  your  mind  before  long ;  and  what  will 
you  do  till  it  is  settled  ?  *' 

*^  I  have  not  thought  about  it,  Miss  Milicent  I  can't  settle 
things  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  Then  it  is  a  pity  you  didn't  live  before  the  Deluge,"  she  re- 
plied. "Life  isn't  long  enough  for  people  who  think  so  much 
before  they  know  which  foot  to  put  foremost.  I  have  settled  all 
my  matters,  and  my  mother's  too,  since  breakfast." 

"  They  may  be  easier  than  mine,"  I  said,  "  and  you  have  no 
one  but  yourself  and  Mrs.  Weir  to  consult." 

What  a  foolish  speech  it  was !  It  must  have  seemed  as  though 
I  alluded  to  Mr.  Weir's  absence ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I 
often  find  that  if  there  is  anything  I  ought  not  to  say,  I  am  sure 
to  say  it. 

Miss  Milicent  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  ground  and  bit  her  lip, 
but  the  next  moment  she  was  looking  me  full  in  the  face  ;  and 
speaking  almost  angrily,  she  said,  "If  you  haven't  any  other 
place  to  stay  at,  Ursie  Grant,  there  is  a  home  for  you  at  Dene 
whilst  we  are  here,  which  won't  be  many  weeks  ;  and  when  we  go 
to  Compton,  which  Mr.  Kichardson  and  I  think  is  best,  you  can 
come  too,  and  I  think  you  may  be  some  good  to  my  mother, 
if  you  will."  The  last  words  escaped  as  though  against  her  in- 
clination. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied.  But  I  couldn't  say 
more,  for  I  scarcely  understood  what  she  meant. 

She  twisted  a  large  gold  ring,  which  she  wore  on  her  middle 
finger,  round  and  round,  as  she  always  did  when  she  was  put  out. 
Neither  of  us  said  more  for  some  seconds. 

" '  Thank  you,'  means  you  won't  stay,"  said  Miss  Milicent  at 
last. 

"  It  means  I  must  do  whatever,  duty  comes  before  me,"  I  replied. 

"  Well !  but  if  it  is  a  duty  to  help  my  mother  ?     It  may  be." 

I  would  help  Mrs.  Weir  willingly,  if  I  could,"  I  replied  ;  "  but 
she  is  not  my  first  claim." 

"  She  is  no  claim  at  all,"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent ;  and  her 
face  became  crimson,  and  then  all  colour  left  it,  and  it  grew,  not 
pale,  but  a  kind  of  blueish  yellow.    She  sat  down  upon  the  bench. 

"  You  aren't  well.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  drawing  near. 

She  motioned  me  from  her,  turned  away  her  head,  and  almost 
to  my  terror  I  heard,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  some- 
thing like  a  groan. 
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My  thought  was  to  go  away.  She  was  one  who  would  never 
forget  having  been  seen  to  be  weak  and  foolish.  But  I  need  not 
have  been  afraid.  She  rose  up  again  quite  calm,  and  said,  more 
gently,  **  It  is  not  my  mother's  wish,  nor  mine,  Ursie,  to  interfere 
with  any  claims;  but  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  a  good 
head  wanted,  and  my  mother  has  been  used  to  trust  to  you  ;  and 
it  seemed  that,  just  for  a  while,  till  you  had  another  house  over 
your  head,  you  might  have  been  willing  to  stay  on,  and  see  how 
things  are  going ;  and  so  I  said  it; — but  if  you  have  other  claims, 
don't  think  of  it.  We  shall  do ;  we  shall  get  on  quite  well. 
Don't  think  of  it;"  and  she  waved  her  hand,  as  I  was  about  to 
speak,  and  moved  towards  the  shrubbery  gate. 

How  proud  she  was ! — but  how  proud  I  was,  too!  My  con- 
science gave  me  such  a  pang,  I  couldn't  bear  it.  I  caught  hold 
of  her  dress,  and  said,  "  Stay,  Miss  Milicent ;  don't  let  us  part 
this  way.     I  have  claims,  but  not  just  now.     I  could  stay,  if  it 

were  any  good ;  for  Mrs.  Weir "  and  the  thought  of  her  sorrow 

came  over  me  and  my  voice  trembled. 

•*You  would  be  cared  for,"  she  said,  not  letting  herself  be 
moved. 

"  Yes ;  Mrs.  Weir  cares  for  every  one,"  I  said. 

'*  And  you  would  have  board,  and  lodging,  and " 

"  It  is  all  I  want,"  I  exclaimed,  hastily. 

"And  Fanny  is  to  stay,  to  cook,  and  do  the  work ;  and  you 
would  have  Mrs.  Mason's  rooms  for  the  time,"  continued  Miss 
Milicent.  • 

"  Yes,  yes,  indeed ;  I  know  it  would  be  all  very  comfortable." 

"  And  you  could  go  on  with  your  work.  Nobody  would  ask 
anything  of  you, — only  if  now  and  then  you  had  a  fancy  to  look 
in  upon  my  mother; — but  we  wouldn't  interfere.  We  would 
have  you  think  of  your  own  claims.  And  if  we  move  to  Compton, 
there  would  be  only  a  very  small  room  ;  it  mightn't  be  comfort- 
able.    We  had  rather  you  should  go  just  your  own  way." 

But  as  Miss  Milicent  spoke,  I  saw  by  her  restless  eye  that  her 
whole  heart  was  set  upon  the  plan. 

I  felt  it  best  to  cut  the  matter  short.  I  don't  think  I  was 
gracious  ;  though  I  wished  to  be.  "  It's  best  to  take  one  step  at 
a  time  in  such  matters.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said.  "We  won't  settle 
anything  about  Compton  now.  There  is  no  knowing  what  may 
happen.  Roger  may  be  off  to  a  new  home,  and  wish  me  to  go 
with  him ;  so  it  would  not  do  to  make  an  engagement.  But  as 
for  staying  I  will  do  my  utmost  for  the  time  being  to  help  set 
matters  right  here,  and  work  for  Mrs.  Weir  in  any  way  she  wishes 
it ;  and  food  and  lodging  will  be  quite  an.  equivalent." 
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Her  face  changed.  "  That  is  as  you  think,  not  as  I  think,"  she 
said ;  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me. 

I  took  hold  of  it.  Her  large,  strong  fingers  held  mine  quite  in 
a  gripe.  We  gave  each  other  a  hearty  shake.  "  You  will  do  my 
mother  good,  Ursie  Grant,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  shall  do  myself  good,  and  make  myself  happy,"  I  said, 
earnestly ;  "  for  there  is  no  one  I  would  serve  sooner  than  Mrs. 
Weir."    And  so  we  parted. 

I  had  settled  upon  the  next  step.  I  did  not  repent  it,  even 
when  I  thought  the  matter  over  quietly  by  myself.  After  all, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  self-pleasing  in  that  notion  of  mine, 
that  I  could  never  be  away  from  Roger.  Whatever  the  end  of  it 
all  might  be,  he  would  manage  very  well  without  me  for  a  time. 
William  would  give  him  a  home  at  Sandcombe,  and  Leah  was 
less  likely  to  complain  if  she  had  only  one  of  us  quartered  upon 
her.  And  I  had  decided,  without  any  arguing  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  consulting  my  own  wishes.  I  had  determined 
to  do  just  the  thing  put  before  me  as  a  duty,  and  not  think  of 
conse'quences ;  and  I  was  beginning  to  learn  —  what  I  have  since 
been  taught  thoroughly  by  long  experience — that  when  a  person 
is  in  a  puzzle,  being  come  to  a  point  in  life  where  many  roads 
meet,  and  there  is  no  sign-post,  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  try  and  direct  yourself  by  your  reason.  It  won't  help  you  at 
all ;  for  ten  to  one  but  it  is  biassed  by  inclination.  Neither  are 
friends  very  likelv  to  help;  for  they  can,  for  the  most,  only  decide 
according  to  what  you  tell  them.  The  first  little  sign  of  duty 
that  comes,  if  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  setting  your  house  to  rights, 
or  casting  up  your  accounts,  is  the  sign-post  set  up  by  God's 
Providence ;  and  when  that  is  done.  He  will  be  sure  to  open 
the  way  wider,  if  you  have  only  patience  to  wait.  But  we  are 
all  apt  to  overlook  the  little  duty,  and  think  we  will  attend  to 
it  when  we  have  settled  the  great  one ;  and  so  we  set  out  on  the 
wrong  road,  perhaps  never  to  regain  the  right  one.  I  might 
have  argued  with  myself  for  hours  whether  it  was  best  to  stay  at 
Dene  or  go  wherever  Roger  went,  and  not  have  come  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  or,  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  been  satisfied  that  I 
had  decided  rightly.  But  Miss  Milicent's  offer,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  I  might  help  Mrs.  Weir,  seemed  to  me  to  be  God's 
sign- post,  and  I  was  thankful  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
follow  it. 

I  bustled  about  all  the  afternoon,  trying  to  prevent  myself  from 
over-thinking  ;  but  there  was  no  heart  in  what  I  did,  for  was  not 
everything  to  be  upset  and  undone  before  long?    About  ^yq 
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o'clock  I  laid  out  the  tea-things,  expecting  Eoger  to  come  in,  and 
I  took  a  pleasure,  though  it  made  my  heart  ache  all  the  while,  in 
putting  some  stocks,  and  sweet-briar,  and  a  rose  or  two  in  a 
flower-jar  which  Jessie  Lee  had  given  me  about  a  fortnight  before. 
I  thought  whether  such  flowers  grew  in  Canada,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  I  could  scarcely  live  without  something  bright  and 
sunshiny ;  but  I  turned  away  from  the  subject,  and  ran  across  to 
the  house  for  a  minute,  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Weir,  and  see  if  there  was 
anything  I  could  do  for  her.  Mrs.  Mason  was  making  her  a  cup 
of  coflee ;  so  I  took  it  up,  and  we  had  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion,— not  about  anything  particular,  but  there  was  something 
in  her  way  of  speaking  which  made  me  feel  how  glad  she  was 
to  have  me  about  her,  and  I  went  back  comforted. 

Roger  was  coming  down  the  hill  on  horseback  as  I  left  the 
house ;  the  horse  was  quite  hot,  so  I  knew  he  had  been  riding 
fast,  not  to  be  late  for  tea.  Ho  called  out  to  me  directly,  to  say 
he  was  sorry  he  had  kept  me  waiting ;  and  then  he  jumped  off, 
and  led  his  horse  away  to  the  stable.  I  did  not  go  after  him,  for 
I  was  ashamed  of  my  impatience  ;  and  besides,  Roger  never  liked 
to  be  made  to  tell  things  before  his  own  time, — very  few  men  do. 
Presently  he  came  in,  looking  very  warm,  and  pushing  his  hair 
off  his  forehead.  He  sat  down  just  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
jumped  up,  and  said  he  should  go  into  the  back  kitchen  and  wash 
his  hands  ;  he  was  not  flt  to  sit  down  to  tea.  I  let  him  go,  but  it 
seemed  a  terrible  long  time  before  he  came  back.  He  drew  a 
chair  to  the  table,  and  began  cutting  some  bread.  I  gave  him 
his  cup  of  tea,  but  it  didn't  please  him,  and  he  took  up  the  milk- 
jug,  and  poured  out  an  ocean  of  milk,  only  slowly,  almost  drop  by 
drop,  looking  at  it  intently  all  the  while. 

I  could  bear  it  no  longer.     "  Well ! "  I  said. 

"Well!  Trot." 

He  smiled  so  pleasantly,  I  could  almost  have  believed  it  was  a 
dream  that  trouble  was  at  hand. 

**  Come  out  to  Canada  to  see  me  this  time  next  year.  Trot  ?  " 

"  Then  it's  settled,"  I  said. 

•*  Yes,  settled." 

I  must  have  cut  my  piece  of  bread  into  twenty  bits  before  I 
tried  to  speak  again.  Koger  laid  down  his  knife,  and  stretched 
his  hand  across  the  table. 

"  Shake  hands,  little  woman ;  we  will  have  merry  days  yet, 
please  God." 

**  Merry  days  for  you,  perhaps,"  I  exclaimed,  bitterly.  "  You 
are  a  man,  and  you  like  change." 
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'^  I  like  doing  what  comes  to  me  as  right,"  he  said,  gravely ; 
"and  so  do  you,  Trot,  when  you  let  yourself  think.  I  have 
talked  it  all  over  with  Mr.  Eichardson.  He  has  known  other  men 
go  out,  and  do  well ;  and  he  thinks  I  have  a  hotter  chance  than 
most.  I  have  a  fair  sum  to  hegin  with,  and  it  will  go  farther 
there  than  here." 

"  And  so  you  are  all  for  making  money,"  I  said.  "  That  was 
never  your  line  before,  Roger." 

He  was  very  patient  with  me.  He  saw  that  sorrow  made  me 
perverse. 

"  Well  I  yes,"  he  said,  and  he  laughed.  "  I  am  all  for  making 
money, — not  for  money's  sake,  but  for  money's  worth, — that  I 
may  be  of  use  in  the  world,  and  do  a  few  things  I  have  a  fancy 
for.  When  your  wedding-day  comes,  Ursie,  you  shall  have  no 
cause  to  complain,  because  your  brother  Roger  set  out  in  life  with 
a  wish  to  make  money." 

That  was  too  much  for  me.  I  jumped  up  and  kissed  him,  and 
then  I  rushed  away  to  the  window. 

When  I  came  back,  we  were  able  to  discuss  matters  quietly. 
He  told  me  that  Mr.  Richardson  had  entered  into  the  business 
very  kindly,  and  had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  information, 
having  some  relations  in  Canada.  He  had  lent  him  a  book,  too, 
which  would  help  him  in  some  ways ;  but  the  thing  he  most 
advised  was  that  Roger  should  go  up  to  London,  to  consult  with 
a  person  whom  Mr.  Richardson  knew,  Who  had  been  himself  in 
Canada,  and  had  made  money  there.  What  was  even  more  to 
the  point,  Mr.  Richardson  had  advised  Roger  not  to  be  too  shy  of 
asking  William  for  any  money  he  might  want.  It  might  cause 
him  a  little  trouble  to  raise  it,  but  it  was  Roger's  right,  and  if  he 
gave  up  a  good  prospect  of  doing  well  merely  from  over-scrupu- 
lousness, the  time  would  come  when  both  he  and  William  would 
repent  it.     This  advice  had  helped  Roger  a  good  deal,  I  could  see. 

"  A  second  conscience  is  a  great  help,  Ursie,"  he  observed  to 
me,  as  he  finished  what  he  had  to  say  of  his  visit.  "  I  had  a  fear 
of  being  hard,  and  selfish,  and  pressing  my  own  wishes  against 
William's.  But  I  suppose  Mr.  Richardson  may  be  right.  To  be 
just  to  oneself  may  be  the  first  step  towards  being  just  to  others. 
Only  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  justice  ends  and  selfishness 
begins." 

**  It^an't  be  with  you,  Roger,"  I  said ;  **  you  have  not  a  grain 
of  selfishness  in  you." 

**Not  so  sure  of  that,  Ursie,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Richardson  gave 
me  a  hint  this  afternoon.     He  told  me  I  was  too  fond  of  seeing 
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every  one  liappy  Hbout  iiio  ;  und  so  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  give  pain,  oven  when  it  was  needful :  and,  after  all,  that  is  only 
another  kind  of  selfishness." 

"  That  was  when  you  were  talking  of  mo,*'  I  said. 

"Partly  of  you,  partly  of  William  and  Leah.  They  will  be 
sadly  put  out  I " 

"  And  what  shall  I  be  ?  " 

He  eame  round  to  mo  and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder.  *^  A 
stout-hearted  woman,  who  will  bear  whatever  comes,  and  bo 
patient** 

**  Then  Mr.  Richardson  says  I  am  not  to  go  ?  ** 

"  Not  for  a  year  ;  you  will  come  then,  if  all  goes  well,  and  I 
determine  to  settle  there.  But  Mr.  Richardson  advises  me  not  to 
be  hasty.  He  thinks  his  friend  in  London  might  put  me  in  the 
way  of  finding  some  one  who  would  let  mo  join  with  him  in 
managing  and  working  for  a  year,  and  so  give  me  time  to  look 
about  me.  He  says,  what  is  very  true,  that  to  leave  one's  country 
and  one's  relations  in  a  hurry,  may  be  a  thing  to  be  repented  of 
all  one's  life.  If  I  do  stay,  I  must  send  for  you :  and  there  are 
plenty  of  people  coming  out  continually,  who  will  take  care  of 
you  on  the  voyage ;  and  I  can  easily  run  down  and  meet  you 
wherever  you  land." 

I  was  silent. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?"  asked  Roger. 

"  Why,  that  you  are  a  man,  Roger,  and  are  turning  round  to  a 
new  life,  and  liking  it ;  and  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  I  shall 
feel  the  long  year  when  you  are  gone, — all  by  myself, — no 
home." 

"  Sandcombe,"  ho  said ; — but  his  voice  was  low,  almost  as 
though  he  was  ashamed  of  saying  it. 

"  And  would  you  like  Sandcombe,  yourself  ? "  I  said,  reproach- 
fully. 

Ho  thought  for  a  moment, — I  saw  he  was  annoyed.  But  tho 
cloud  passed  over ;  and  he  answered  with  such  a  kind,  honest 
look, — I  never  saw  the  same  in  any  one  else, — ''No,  I  should  not 
like  it.  Trot ;  and  it  is  much  harder  for  you  to  stay  than  for  mo  to 
go.    But  there  will  bo  an  end." 

"  God  grant  it  I  "  I  said  ;  "  but  it  mayn't  be  tho  end  we  are 
looking  for." 

"  It  will  be  God's  end,  any  how,"  he  replied. 

He  walked  across  the  room  to  a  table  which  stood  in  the  corner, 
by  the  dresser ; — my  mother's  Bible  always  lay  upon  it ;  tho  old 
Bible  out  of  which  ho  showed  mo  tho  pictures  on  a  Sunday  after- 
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noon,  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  He  turned  to  the  parting  ot 
David  and  Jonathan ;  it  was  a  favourite  chapter  of  his.  *'  Look 
here,  Ursie,"  he  said,  as  he  brought  the  book  to  me  and  pointed 
to  the  last  verses ;  "  other  people  before  us  have  had  to  part. 
Just  read  me  the  verses ;  I  like  them  best  in  your  voice."  And 
I  read :  "  And  as  soon  as  the  lad  was  gone,  David  arose  out 
of  a  place  towards  the  south,  and  fell  on  his  face  to  the  ground, 
and  bowed  himself  three  times:  and  they  kissed  one  another, 
and  wept  one  with  another,  until  David  exceeded.  And  Jonathan 
said  to  David :  Go  in  peace,  forasmuch  as  we  have  sworn 
both  of  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  saying :  The  Lord  be  be- 
tween me  and  thee,  and  between  my  seed  and  thy  seed  for 
ever.  And  he  arose  and  departed ;  and  Jonathan  went  into  the 
city." 

I  could  not  talk  any  more  of  business  after  that ;  but  I  went 
up  to  my  own  room  and  prayed,  and  had  a  good  cry. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


The  next  two  months  were  a  perfect  whirl.  As  fast  as  any- 
thing was  settled,  it  seemed  to  be  unsettled ;  and  every  one's 
plans  seemed  to  interfere  with  those  of  another.  Day  after  day 
Boger  arranged  to  go  to  London,  and  see  the  Canadian  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Green,  who  was  Mr.  Richardson's  friend  ;  but  as  surely 
as  he  had  decided  to  go,  so  surely  something  happened  to  prevent 
him.  And  all  this  time  he  was  working  at  William  to  get  the 
money  matter  settled ;  and  William  was  hanging  back  and 
raising  difficulties.  At  last,  when  it  seemed  the  matter  would 
never  come  to  an  end.  Farmer  Kemp  offered  to  let  William  have 
the  money,  if  he  would  give  him  the  same  interest  and  the  same 
security  which  had  satisfied  Roger ;  and  then  there  really  was  no 
longer  any  reasonable  excuse.  I  am  sure  Farmer  Kemp  did  it 
out  of  mere  love  to  Roger ;  for  he  and  William  were  not  even  as 
much  friends  as  they  used  to  be.  The  fret  about  the  cottages 
was  always  going  on ;  and  Leah  made  matters  worse,  for  she  was 
angry  because  Mrs.  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Kemp  had  taken  up 
Kitty  Hobson.  I  did  not  trouble  myself  much  about  Kitty,  nor 
about  any  one  just  then,  except  Roger  and  Mrs.  Weir.  When  I 
was  not  thinking  of  one,  I  was  of  the  other.  Roger  approved  of 
my  plan  of  staying  at  Dene  as  long  as  I  could,  but  how  long  that 
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would  be  was  a  very  doubtful  matter.  There  was  a  report  that 
Mr.  Weir  was  in  France ;  and  then  Mrs.  Weir  was  wild  to  go  to 
him ;  but  the  next  day  it  was  contradicted.  A  week  afterwards, 
some  one  declared  ho  had  been  heard  of  in  America,  and  the 
week  after  that  it  was  France  again ;  always  something  new, 
and  always  something  uncertain ; — and  at  last,  Mr.  Richardson 
and  Miss  Milicent  consulted  together,  and  agreed  that  the  only 
thing  to  keep  Mrs.  Weir  quiet  was  to  put  out  of  her  head  entirely 
the  notion  of  going  to  her  husband.  Till  that  was  done,  there 
would  be  no  coming  to  a  conclusion  about  anything  else. 

Dene,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  was  Mrs.  Weir's  own  pro- 
perty, settled  upon  her  so  that  the  creditors  could  not  touch  it ; 
but  it  was  not  a  place  she  could  live  at,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  sell  it.  A  good  thing  it  was,  so  every  one  said, 
that  there  was  some  one  at  hand  ready  to  buy  it.  Captain 
Price  came  forward  from  the  first,  with  a  good  offer  for  the 
house  and  grounds,  not  the  whole  estate,  he  was  by  no  means 
rich  enough  to  buy  that,  for  his  fortune  had  been  very  much 
overrated.  The  lawyers  talked  of  trying  to  obtain  more  by  an 
auction  in  London,  but  Mrs.  Weir's  trustees  would  not  consent. 
It  would  bring  additional  expenses,  and  after  all  they  could  not 
expect  more  than  the  fair  sum  which  Captain  Price  was  willing 
to  give.  The  interest  of  this,  and  a  little  money  belonging  to 
Miss  Milicent,  which  had  been  left  her  by  her  grandmother, 
would,  it  was  hoped,  enable  them  to  live  with  tolerable  comfort. 

Mrs.  Weir  was  as  passive  as  a  child  all  the  time  the  discus- 
sions were  going  on.  I  think  it  provoked  Miss  Milicent.  She 
once  said  to  me  that  she  thought  it  quite  wicked  to  take  every- 
thing for  granted  in  that  way.  How  did  her  mother  know  she 
had  a  penny  ?  she  never  took  the  trouble  to  ask.  It  was  very 
true  that  God  fed  the  sparrows,  but  if  the  sparrows  didn't  open 
their  mouths,  no  food  would  ever  get  down  their  throats. 

There  was  some  truth  in  this,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  and 
rouse  Mrs.  Weir  a  little,  when  I  had  the  opportunity.  And  that 
came  soon  enough ;  Farmer  Kemp's  offer  was  accepted,  and 
Roger  was  to  go  up  to  London  early  the  next  week  to  see  Mr. 
Green ;  and  then  Miss  Milicent  proposed  that  I  should  go  over 
to  the  house  and  stay  there.  One  reason  was  because  I  might 
not  like  sleeping  at  the  cottage  alone,  and  another  because  Mrs. 
Mason  was  going  away, — a  source  of  greater  regret  to  me  I 
think  than  to  Miss  Milicent.  I  liked  Mrs.  Mason  very  much, 
and  never  forgot  the  first  evening  of  my  coming  to  Dene,  and 
how  kind  she  was,  and  the  tea  Roger  and  I  had  with  her.    We 
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had  been  good  friends  from  that  day,  and  I  owed  a  great  deal  to 
her,  and  I  hope  I  was  grateful,  though  I  was  not  what  might  be 
called  fond  of  her.  She  was  strict,  and  had  not  much  warmth  at 
the  bottom,  though  a  great  deal  of  kindliness  at  the  top.  I  did 
all  I  could  for  her  by  helping  to  pack  her  boxes,  and  trying  to 
understand  about  the  accounts  and  other  things  which  she  had 
left  not  quite  settled,  and  on  Saturday  morning  I  said  good-bye 
to  her,  and  she  went  off  in  Farmer  Kemp's  light  cart,  which  was 
to  take  her  to  Hove;  from  thence  I  think  she  was  going  to 
London,  to  be  housekeeper  in  some  great  family.  It  was  the 
first  departure,  and  it  made  the  place  seem  very  lonely. 

I  don't  like  now  to  recal  the  last  Sunday  with  Roger  at  Dene. 
Some  troubles  there  are  in  life  which  it  is  rather  pleasant  to  look 
back  upon,  one  feels  so  glad  to  have  escaped  from  them.  But 
there  are  others  which  arouse  a  feeling  of  pity  for  oneself,  such 
as  one  might  have  for  another.  I  remember  having  read  a  story 
of  a  lady  who  cried  over  her  own  funeral,  and  really  I  could 
almost  cry  over  my  mournfulness  on  that  Sunday.  There  was 
the  last  walk  to  Cdmpton  Church  over  the  down,  and  the  meeting 
with  William  and  Leah,  and  the  busy  gossip  of  the  neighbours, 
who  came  up  and  talked  to  us  after  the  service,  as  if  it  was  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world  that  was  going  to  happen  to  us. 
And  then  William  would  make  us  go  back  with  him  to  Sand- 
combe  and  dine,  and  kept  us  so  long  there,  that  we  were  late  at 
church  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  felt  that  Roger  was  fretted  with 
himself  for  giving  in.  But  we  had  a  quiet  time  afterwards,  and 
a  comforting  talk  as  we  walked  back  to  Dene,  when  it  was 
growing  cooler,  and  there  was  a  breeze  on  the  hill  just  enough  to 
give  motion  to  the  light  fern -leaves  and  the  crimson  foxglove- 
bells,  and  to  lift  up  the  hot  mist  which  had  been  hanging  all  day 
over  the  sea,  and  show  the  sparkle  of  the  waves  in  the  bay,  and 
beneath  the  white  cliffs. 

They  are  there  still, — the  ferns  and  the  foxgloves  on  the  green 
hill,  the  white  cliffs,  the  broad  blue  sea,  —  but  they  have  never 
looked  to  me  since  as  they  did  on  that  evening. 

The  peacock  screamed  as  we  entered  the  Dene  shrubbery.  I 
should  not  have  remembered  it,  but  that  it  made  me  silly,  for 
I  burst  into  tears,  and  Roger,  seeing  Miss  Milicent  in  the  road, 
told  me  to  leave  him,  and  turn  into  the  walks  in  the  plantation, 
under  the  hill,  till  I  could  get  right  again.  I  did  not  go  far 
away,  but  remained  watching  him  through  the  trees,  and  when 
Miss  Milicent  was  gone,  I  ran  home  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

There  was  little  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparation  for 
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Roger's  journey,  so  wc  had  a  nice  long  evening  together,  talking 
a  good  deal  more  of  things  past  than  of  things  to  come.  We 
neither  of  us  liked  to  dwell  much  upon  them ;  and  we  were  to 
meet  again,  we  hoped,  before  long,  and  then  our  way  would  be 
made  clearer.  Now  we  were  like  children  groping  about  in  the 
dark. 

"  Yet  not  quite  the  dark,"  was  Roger's  last  speech  to  mo  as  we 
took  our  candles  to  go  to  bed.  "God  always  gives  us  light 
enough  for  the  next  step." 

The  next  day  Roger  was  gone,  at  least  from  Dene,  and  I 
was  going ;  but  whither  was  the  question  ?  I  felt  it  ought  to  be 
settled  soon,  and  that  very  afternoon  I  set  myself  to  the  task  of 
bringing  Mrs.  Weir  to  look  her  affairs  full  in  the  face,  and  see 
what  she  was  doing,  and  what  others  were  doing  for  her,  and 
what  she  would  wish  to  have  done  herself.  Miss  Milicent,  I 
think,  had  made  a  mistake  in  one  respect.  She  had  managed 
everything  for  her  mother  so  long,  that  Mrs.  Weir  was  completely 
out  of  the  habit  of  managing  for  herself,  and  now  Miss  Milicent 
was  inclined  to  turn  round  and  reproach  her  for  it. 

Poor  lady  I  she  looked  quite  surprised,  when  I  said  to  her  as  I 
carried  her  cup  of  coffee  into  the  drawing-room,  about  five  o'clock, 
"  You  must  have  enough  to  do.  Ma'am,  to  settle  your  mind  when 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done.     I  wish  I  could  help  you." 

"  I  leave  it  all,"  she  replied.  **  It  will  come  right — as  right  as 
it  can.  Do  not  stand,  Ursula.  Thank  you ;  please  put  down  the 
coffee,  and  there  is  a  seat ;  the  evenings  are  very  long." 

"  But  growing  shorter,  Ma'am,"  I  said  :  **  a  fortnight  yesterday 
past  the  longest  day ;  and  then  there  will  only  be  six  weeks  more 
of  what  one  mo^y  call  summer." 

"  I  do  not  look  forward,  Ursula." 

"  Only  when  you  are  obliged,  I  suppose,  Ma'am.  Miss  Milicent 
tells  me  you  think  of  removing  to  the  new  house  that  is  just 
built  at  Compton." 

"K  it  were  God's  will,  I  would  not  wish  to  move  anywhere, 
Ursula,  except  to  my  grave.  I  am  only  burdensome ;  I  can  do 
no  good." 

"  Not  perhaps  in  the  way  you  would  like.  Ma'am,"  I  replied. 
"  But  if  we  have  life  given  us,  I  take  it  for  granted  there  is  some 
purpose  in  it,  if  it  is  only  to  exercise  others  in  patience." 

I  really  did  not  mean  anything  particular.  I  intended  only 
to  answer  her  own  words^  though,  when  I  had  spoken,  I  saw  I 
might  seem  rude. 

13 
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But  Mrs.  Weir  took  my  remark  so  quietly !— in  the  way  wliich 
made  mo  often  fool  that  sho  had  only  just  missed  being  a  saint. 

"  You  are  right,  Ursula,**  she  said.  "  We  must  bo  content  to 
bo  trials,  if  we  cannot  be  blessings.  But  that  will  never  bo  your 
lot,  I  feel.  God  has  bestowed  upon  you  health  and  energy,  and 
you  aro  willing,  I  know,  to  make  a  good  use  of  them." 

^*  I  hope  so.  Ma'am,  I  should  like  to  make  them  useful  to  you 
now,  if  you  would  let  me.»  I  shall  have  a  fortnight  clear,  whilst 
Roger  is  in  London^  before  I  shall  be  called  to  do  anything  for 
myself,  and  if  vou  were  thinking  of  moving,  I  might  bo  ablo  to 
assist  Miss  Milicent  in  packing." 

"  But,  Ursula,"  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  fear, 
"  you  aro  not  going  away  ?  Milicent  told  mo  she  had  offered  you 
a  home.  You  could  have  it  as  long  as  you  liked ;  and  no  one 
would  ask  you  to  do  anything  you  did  not  like." 

"It  is  not  that.  Ma'am,"  I  replied.  "  I  hope,  if  I  had  duties  to 
attend  to,  I  should  not  think  about  liking  or  disliking;  but  I 
don't  see  my  way  to  remaining  for  long,  and  that  is  why  I  should 
bo  glad  to  help  you  to  sottlo  yourself  elsewhere  now,  before  I 
leave." 

"  Milicent  I  where  is  Milicent  ?  "  Mrs.  Weir  laid  her  hand  upon 
a  little  silver  bell,  which  was  one  of  the  many  ornaments  of  her 
table." 

"Perhaps,  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "we  might  be  ablo  to  manage  the 
matter  without  Miss  Milicent.  You  aro  the  person  who  must 
decide.** 

"  Yes,  I  know — but  Milicent, — I  wish  sho  would  come." 

"If  you  tell  Miss  Milicent  your  wish,  sho  will  agree  to  it  I  am 
sure.  Ma'am,"  I  continued.  "I  heard  hor  say  to  Mr.  RichardHon 
the  other  day,  that  she  only  desired  you  to  go  where  you  would 
bo  most  comfortable." 

"  They  will  not  let  me  go  abroad,  Ursula ;  that  is  the  only  thing 
I  ask  for." 

"  They  don't  see  where  you  aro  to  go  to,  Ma*am,"  I  replied ; 
"  and  whilst  you  arc  thinking  about  that,  there  is  something  else 
to  be  done  ju.st  before  your  eyes,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
look  at  it.** 

"I  do  not  object  to  the  house  at  Compton,"  she  answered,  "I 
never  said  1  did,  only  it  is  far  from  the  church." 

"  Yes,  but  not  so  far  as  this ;  and  Miss  Milicent  is  a  good 
walker,  and  it  does  not  much  matter  to  you,  Ma*am." 

"  No,  IJr.sula,  you  anj  right  thcjre." 

"  And  you  would  bo  near  Mr.  Richardson,  Ma'am." 
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"  Yes."  Hor  eyes  brightened.  "  Porhapg  ho  would  como  and 
see  me  oftenor  then." 

"  And  it  is  better  than  going  quite  away,"  I  eontinued,  whilst 
I  watched  the  expression  of  tlie  poor  lady's  face,  hoping  to  see 
some  expression  of  interest ;  but  just  then,  to  my  grout  annoyance, 
in  rushed  Miss  Miliccnt, 

"Well,  mother! — Ursiel  I  am  glftd  you  are  here. — I  have 
been  over  the  hill  to  Compton,  and  seen  the  house.  They  won't 
lot  us  have  it  for  less  than  fifty  pounds  unfurnished,  and  seventv- 
five  furnished.  I  say  it  is  a  shame ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
had  i  so  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Richardson,  and  he  is  coming  up  here 
to-morrow,  and  you  have  only  to  say  yes  to  him,  mother,  and  then 
he  will  see  the  landlord  in  Hove  on  Wednesday,  and  settle  it,  and 
we  can  move  in  by  next  Monday. 

Miss  Miliccnt  stuck  her  hands  in  her  pockets,  and  leaned 
against  the  mantelpiece.  Mrs.  Weir  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
extinguished. 

••  It  was  just  what  Mrs.  Weir  and  I  were  talking  of.  Miss 
Milicent,"  I  said.  Mrs.  Weir  seems  to  think  that  Comptou  will 
be  the  best  place." 

"  Of  course ;  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

"  And  you  would  not  prefer  any  other  place,  Ma'am  ?  "   I  said. 

Miss  Milicent  looked  daggers  at  me,  and  beckoned  me  out  of 
the  room. 

Instead  of  attending  to  her  at  once,  I  waited  for  Mrs.  Weir's 
answer. 

"  I  do  not  know,  Ursula ;  it  comes  so  quickly  ;  but  it  will  all 
be  right." 

Miss  Milicent  turned  round  at  the  door.  "  Ursie,  there  is 
some  packing  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.'* 

I  followed  her ;  she  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

"  Ai'o  you  a  fool,  Ursie  Grant  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  put- 
ting notions  into  my  mother's  head  ?  The  house  at  Compton  is 
taken." 

"Is  it  quite,  Miss  Milicent?"  I  said;  "surely  it  is  for  Mrs, 
Weir  to  decide." 

"  Decide !  it  is  decided.  She  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  say,  yc^s. 
She  is  not  fit  for  more,  you  see." 

"You  will  excuse  me,  I  hope,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied;  "but 
it  seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Weir  will  never  be  lit  to  say  even,  yes, 
for  herself,  whilst  no  one  gives  her  the  opportunity  of  saying, 


no." 


Any  one  else  might  have  been  angry  at  my  boldness ;  but  I 

I4 
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will  do  Miss  Milicent  the  justice  to  own  that  she  always  allowed 
other  people  to  be  as  free  spoken  as  she  was  herself. 

"There  is  nothing  for  her  to  say,  no,  about,"  she  replied, 
''What  she  wishes  is  to  go  to  Compton,  and  it  is  what  the 
trustees,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  and  all  consider  to  be  best." 

"I  only  thought  that  it  was  respectful  to  ask  Mrs.  Weir's 
opinion,"  was  my  reply.  **  But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interfering, 
Miss  Milicent ;  it  is  no  business  of  mine." 

She  scarely  heeded  the  remark ;  but,  as  I  was  moving  away, 
she  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  said,  *'  There  is  a  room  for  you  at 
Compton,  Ursie  Grant." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Milicent ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  won't  quite  suit 
me  to  use  it" 

"But  it  will  be  ready  for  you  ;  I  am  going  to  have  a  bed  put 
up. 

"  You  are  very  good ;  but  I  must  see  what  my  duties  at 
Sandcombe  are  first." 

"  You  have  no  duties  at  Sandcombe,  Ursie,  none  half  so  great 
as  staying  with  us  and  helping  my  mother.  Mr.  Richardson  and 
I  settled  it  was  the  best  thing  you  could  do." 

My  spirit  was  up  then,  and  I  felt  my  cheek  flush. 

"  I  thank  you  for  troubling  yourself  about  me,  Miss  Milicent," 
I  said,  "but  I  think  it  might  be  better  for  me  tx)  decide  for 
myself.  K  you  please,  I  will  let  you  know  what  I  determine  by 
next  Thursday."  And  making  an  excuse  of  business,  that  I 
might  not  be  urged  any  more,  I  hurried  away. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  next  day  I  went  over  to  Sandcombe.  Little  as  I  fancied 
taking  advice  from  Leah,  I  yet  felt  that  it  would  be  right  to  hear 
what  her  ideas  were  as  to  giving  me  a  home  there,  and  whether 
I  should  be  a  help  or  a  burden  to  her.  Besides,  it  was  Roger's 
wish  that  I  should  talk  matters  over  with  her  and  William,  and 
though  I  should  have  liked  to  go  my  own  way  independently,  it 
did  not  seem  right  to  keep  aloof  from  relations. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  going  on  in  the  farm-yard  and  the  out- 
houses, but  the  house  itself  seemed  dull  as  I  went  in.  I  missed 
Jessie  Leo's  voice.  When  she  was  there  she  was  generally  to  bo 
heard  singing,  and  the  notes  were  like  a  bird's,  they  were  so  sweet ; 
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but  it  was  all  silent  now,  oxcopt  the  sound  of  my  own  footstops  us 
I  walked  up  the  stone  passage.  I  went  straight  to  the  little  parlour, 
and  knocked,  thinking  I  should  bo  sure  to  find  Leah  there.  It 
was  William  who  said  '*  Come  in  ;"  and,  when  I  went  in,  I  found 
them  both  together,  looking  as  though  something  was  very  much 
amiss. 

Leah  broke  out  directly,  scarcely  allowing  time  for  William  to 
shako  hands  ;  "  Here  is  a  fuss,  Ursie ;  Jessie  has  been  ns  good 
aa  brought  up  by  us,  and  now  mother  is  going  to  take  her  miite 
away.  So  that  we  are  not  to  depend  u[)on  her  any  more.  It  is 
too  hard,  after  all  the  trouble  I  have  had  with  her  ;  but  mother 
complains  of  feeling  lonely." 

This  was  not  surprising,  for  Mr.  Morris  had  died  shortly  before, 
and  Mrs.  Morris  had  left  the  farm,  and  was  living  in  a  comfortable 
little  house,  in  Hatton,  whilst  her  son  was  trying  farming  in  a 
distant  county. 

**  I  thought  we  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  keep  Jessie  much  longer," 
said  William ;  **  especially  now  Mrs.  Morris  is  ill." 

*'  It  is  only  rheumatism ;  she  will  bo  well  enough  before  long," 
said  Leah  *,  **  and,  of  course,"  she  added,  seeing,  I  suspect,  that  I 
looked  a  little  ashamed  of  her  cool  way  of  talking,  *^  I  shouldn't 
mind  giving  her  up  for  a  time,  just  till  mother  is  well ;  but  I  had 
put  on  getting  extra  help,  quite  depending  upon  Jessie;  and 
now  there  is  hay-making  scarcely  over,  and  harvest  coming 
on,  and  ever  so  much  to  be  done,  and  I  have  not  a  creature  to 
look  to." 

My  heart  sank  ;  I  saw  which  way  things  were  tending,  and  I 
don't  think  I  knew  till  then  how  I  dreaded  the  notion  of  a  home 
at  Sandcombe.  I  made  no  answer,  and  Leah  went  on  with  her 
complaints. 

'*  The  new  girl  wants  a  sharp  eye  upon  her,  and  I  can't  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  and  Jessie  looked  after  the  dairy,  and  took 
the  poultry  quite  off  my  liands,  and  was  a  very  fair  cook,  thanks 
to  my  teaching.  It  is  too  hard  that  she  should  be  taken  f\*om  me 
at  a  moment's  notice." 

•*  Another  girl  will  only  be  another  mouth  to  feed,"  said  Wil- 
liam, decidedly.  **  We  have  too  many  about  the  place  already ; 
Farmer  Kemp  does  with  one,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't." 

Leah  bit  her  lip,  and  observed  that  she  had  not  married  to  be 
made  as  lave,  and  have  the  Kemps  thrown  in  her  iaco  always. 
Mrs.  Kemp  had  Mary  to  help  hor,  and  she  was  worth  fifty  girls. 

**  Woll,  then,  hero  is  Ursio,"  said  William,  trying  to  look  very 
good-natured  and  disinterested.     "  She  is  coming  to  make  a  home 
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here,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  be  willing  enough  tcwork  for  her 
board." 

A  fair  proposal  it  was  ;  but  Roger  would  not  have  said  it.  I 
answered,  cautiously,  "  You  must  not  depend  upon  me,  William  ; 
Mrs.  Weir  wants  me  to  stay  with  her." 

"  Stay  with  Mrs.  Weir ;  why  she  has  scarcely  butter  enough 
for  her  own  bread,  much  less  for  yours,"  exclaimed  Leah.  "  You 
are  not  going  to  be  such  a  goose,  Ursie,  as  to  stay  with  her  ! " 

"  I  suppose  I  am  not  likely  to  get  much  more  than  butter  here,"  I 
replied,  laughing.  "  You  are  not  going  to  hire  me  as  your  servant ; 
neither  you  nor  Mrs.  Weir  are.  In  both  places  I  should  be  re- 
quired to  work  for  my  board  :  and  at  Mrs.  Weir's  I  might  have 
time  to  make  a  little  money  over  and  above  for  myself,  by  needle- 
work." 

"  And  what  is  to  hinder  you  from  having  time  here  ?  "  replied 
Leah. 

"  Jessie  had  none,"  I  answered.  "  If  I  am  to  work  as  hard  as 
Jessie,  I  shall  not  be  better  off." 

I  could  not  help  saying  this,  for  I  had  always  felt  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  them  to  put  so  much  upon  Jessie,  and  not  let  her  have 
any  help  when  they  could  very  well  afford  it. 

"  She  does  not  want  to  come,"  said  William,  speaking  to  Leah, 
in  a  vexed  tone ;  "  that  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter." 

He  was  quite  right ;  but  I  ought  not  to  have  let  it  out.  I  was 
wrong,  as  I  always  was  when  I  did  not  like  things  or  people. 
No  wonder  that  I  was  often  called  ungracious.  I  tried  to  correct 
myself,  and  answered,  "  Please  don't  say  that,  William  ;  the  long 
and  the  short  of  the  matter,  as  you  call  it,  is,  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
do  the  best  I  can  for  myself  during  Roger's  absence.  I  have  a 
fair  supply  of  needlework  now,  and  could  get  more,  and  that  is 
what  I  have  to  look  to  to  keep  me  in  clothes,  unless  I  take  from  the 
little  I  have  laid  by,  which  is  against  Roger's  wish  and  my  own 
too.  Wherever  I  go  I  must  either  be  paid  for  my  services  or 
have  certain  time  to  myself,  and  it  would  only  be  deceiving  you 
to  pretend  to  come  here  and  take  Jessie's  place,  when  I  could  not 
take  Jessie's  duties." 

"  Then  what  did  you  think  of  doing  if  you  came  here  ?  "  asked 
Leah,  sharply. 

**  I  had  not  thought  much  about  it,"  I  replied.  I  could  not  say 
more,  for  my  voice  was  quite  choked. 

I  think  William  perceived  what  I  felt,  for  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
excuse,  "  Of  course,  Ursie,  we  should  not  talk  of  your  working  for 
your  board  if  we  could  help  it,  and  if  we  didn't  know  it  would  make 
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you  more  comfortable.  But  we  are  sure  you  would  never  bear 
to  be  a  burden,  and  this  has  been  a  bad  year,  you  see ;  the  hay  is 
poor,  and  little  enough  of  it ;  and  turnips  want  rain ;  and  our 
wheat  is  not  looking  half  as  well  as  that  on  the  other  side  of  Hove  i 
and,  what  with  the  repairs  of  the  cottages,  and  the  lawyer's  ex- 
penses which  have  come  from  Roger's  whim,  I  am  likely  to  find 
myself  short  at  Christmas.  I  thought  you  and  Roger  would  have 
understood  this  and  would  have  been  willing  to  lend  a  helping 
hand." 

"  I  am  willing,  quite  willing,'*  I  exclaimed,  "  I  wouldn't  be 
indebted  " — I  was  going  to  be  ungracious  again,  but  something 
brought  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Weir  and  her  patient  gentleness  to 
my  mind,  and  I  added  quietly,  "  If  I  do  come  to  you,  William,  I 
don't  think  you  will  ever  find  me  unwilling  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  utmost.  I  should  be  bound  to  do  it,  just  as  I  was 
bound  to  help  Roger.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to  promise  to  take 
a  girl's  place,  or  do  the  things  Jessie  did,  because  I  should  require 
to  have  some  time  to  myself  in  the  afternoons.  That  is  all  I  meant 
to  say." 

"And  that  would  do  very  well,  Leah,  wouldn't  it?  "  said  William, 
and  he  walked  to  the  door,  and  waited  with  the  handle  in  his 
hand,  impatient  to  be  gone. 

"  If  Ursie  wasn't  so  uppish,  she  would  have  seen  long  ago  that 
it  was  all  we  wanted,"  said  Leah.  "  I  don't  understand  myself 
what  all  the  fuss  has  been  about." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  William,  and  he  came  back  and  kissed 
me.  "  You  know,  Ursie,  if  I  was  a  rich  man  you  should  have  a 
home  here  as  long  as  you  liked  just  for  the  asking." 

"Thank  you,  William.  When  Roger  and  I  are  in  Canada, 
whether  we  are  rich  or  poor,  you  shall  have  a  home  without  the 
asking." 

William  went  off  quickly,  trying  to  hum  a  tune,  which  some- 
how I  don't  think  came  quite  easily.  Leah  turned  to  me  rather 
sharply.  "  What  did  you  mean  Ursie  just  now,  by  saying  you 
were  going  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Weir,  when  she  won't  have  a 
house  over  her  head  ?  Dene  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  whole  estate 
is  mortgaged  up  to  its  full  value  and  over,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
subscription  raised  for  Mrs.  Weir  amongst  her  friends,  and  Miss 
Milicent  is  going  out  as  a  governess," 

I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  made  Leah  quite  angry. 
"  It  is  very  well  for  you  to  laugh,"  she  said,  "  but  it's  true.  I 
had  it  from  the  best  authority;  of  course  they  don't  tell  you 
everything,  why  should  they  ?    But  you  will  find  it  so  ;  and  as 
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for  your  notion  of  living  with  Mrs.  Weir,  you  might  as  well 
think  of  living  with  the  man  in  the  moon/' 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shan't  think  of  living  with  him  soon,"  I 
replied.  "There  will  be  a  chance  of  hearing  less  gossip  and 
more  truth  there,  than  here.  Jane  Shaw,  I  suppose,  told  you 
this  nonsense." 

"  And  she  is  more  likely  to  know  than  any  one  else,"  answered 
Leah,  "  seeing  she  is  to  be  mistress  of  Dene." 

I  waited  before  answering,  for,  often  lately  as  I  had  heard 
Jane's  prospects  spoken  of,  I  could  not  yet  make  up  my  mind  to 
take  the  notion  patiently. 

"  The  wedding  is  to  come  off  the  end  of  September,"  con- 
tinued Leah,  anxious  to  pour  out  all  she  knew.  '^  Captain  Price's 
sisters  and  an  aunt  are  coming,  and  a  good  many  gentlemen 
friends,  and  Jane  is  thinking  already  about  her  dress,  Jessie 
says.  I  don't,  believe,  though  for  my  part,  that  Dene  will  be 
ready  for  them  by  that  time.  There  will  be  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  papering,  and  painting,  and  furnishing,  after  the  old  lady 
is  gone.  Jane  says  she  is  not  going  to  be  particular,  and  they 
can  wait  for  the  new  dining-room  furniture  till  next  year,  but  I 
don't  fancy  they  will  when  it  comes  to  the  point.  By  the  by, 
Ursie,  you  must  be  upon  your  best  behaviour,  and  remem.ber  to 
say  Miss  Shaw  now.    Jessie  tells  me  Jane  quite  expects  it." 

"I  am  very  willing,"  I  answered.  "She  would  never  have 
been  Jane  Shaw  to  me,  if  I  had  not  known  her  from  a  child. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  in  Hatton,  Leah?  I  am 
going  on  there  to  get  a  few  things  for  the  house. 

"  Nothing ;  unless  —  well,  you  might,  perhaps,  carry  a  parcel, 
over  to  Jessie.     She  left  a  gown  here,  and  a  pair  of  shoes." 

One  of  the  farm  boys  lived  at  Hatton,  and  might  very  well 
have  taken  the  parcel,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  appear  unkind. 
Besides,  it  saved  Leah  a  penny ;  for  the  child  might  have  ex- 
pected something  for  his  trouble.  I  knew  she  would  not  forget 
that. 

"And  when  are  you  coming,  Ursie ?"  was  Leah's  gracious  in- 
vitation at  parting. 

"  I  will  let  you  know,  when  I  have  settled  about  Mrs.  Weir," 
I  replied.  "  Good-bye,"  and,  burdened  with  my  parcel,  I  de- 
parted. 

I  made  my  way  up  the  cart-road  to  the  top  of  the  down,  and 
then  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  and  if  I  could,  to  think. 
I  was  in  a  greater  perplexity  than  before,  for  I  felt  as  though 
I  Jiad  been  drawn  on  farther  than  I  intended.     My  only  thought 
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in  going  over  to  Sandcombe  was  to  find  out  whether  William 
and  Leah  really  wished  me  to  stay  with  them,  and  were  likely 
to  be  in  any  way  hearty  about  it.  In  that  case,  and  if  they  had 
thrown  themselves  at  all  into  my  position,  I  could  have  talked 
over  everything  openly  itod  easily.  But  this  fashion  of  bar- 
gftining,  and  making  the  most  of  me,  threw  me  back  upon  myself. 
It  was  no  use  to  ask  advice  of  people  who  were  only  bent  upon 
teeing  things  their  own  way,  for  their  own  advantage.  I  could, 
indeed,  write  to  Roger,  but  it  might  make  ill-will  between  him 
and  William  to  explain  what  I  &lt,  and  that  would  never  do, 
especially  just  as  he  was  going  away  from  England,  perhaps 
never  to  come  back  again.  If  a  disagreeable  thing  is  to  be  done, 
the  fewer  people  there  are  concerned  in  it  the  better.  Moreover, 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  lay  a  doubt  as  to  what  Roger  would 
0»j»  He  would  very  likely  tell  me  that  it  was  a  safe  homo,  and 
that  I  had  better  bo  patient  and  bear  up,  and  it  would  soon  bo 
over,  and  I  should  join  him  in  Canada. 

But  that  wovld  be  his  man's  way  of  looking  at  the  great  end, 
and  not  seeing  the  little  steps  by  which  it  is  to  be  reached  ;  and 
I  never  shut  my  eyes  as  he  did  to  the  possibility  that  the  day 
for  me  to  join  him  in  Canada  might  never  come,  and  that  the 
•tep  I  was  going  to  take  now  was  one  which  must  have  an  in- 
floence  upon  my  future  life. 

I  hated  Sandcombe.  I  really  don't  think  the  word  is  too 
strong.  I  did  not  hate  William  and  Leah,  but  I  hated  all  their 
ways  of  looking  at  things. 

When  I  was  with  them  I  felt,  as  it  were,  unable  to  breathe.  I 
had  to  think  of  every  word  I  said,  and  check  even  the  tone  of  my 
voice,  lest  I  should  show  the  feelings  which  would  rise  up  in  spite 
of  myself,  and  must,  I  knew,  give  offence.  A  room  to  myself  in 
a  cottage  would  have  been  Paradise  compared  to  a  home  at  Sand- 
combe. And  there  was  Mrs.  Weir  in  great  trouble,  and  wanting 
me ;  and  even  Miss  Milicent  setting  her  heart  upon  having  me. 
There  seemed  no  question  which  would  be  the  best.  Let  William 
and  Leah,  and  even  Roger,  say  what  they  might,  I  would  make  up 
my  mind  to  remain  with  Mrs.  Weir. 

If  only  I  had  not  disliked  Sandcombe  quite  so  much !  It  was 
the  one  thing  which  made  me  pause. 

As  I  sat  upon  the  hill,  meaning  every  minute  to  walk  on,  and 
yet  tempted  to  rest  a  little  longer,  I  heard  the  8of£  sound  of 
horses'  hoofs  upon  the  turf.  Two  men  were  cantering  across  the 
down,  from  the  direction  of  Hatton  gate.  As  they  came  nearer 
I  knew  them  to  be  Farmer  Kemp  and  John  Hervey* 
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They  passed  me  at  first  without  knowing  me;  but,  immediately 
afterwards,  I  heard  John  say,  "  Why,  there  is  Ursie  Grant !  "  and 
he  turned  his  horse  and  rode  up  to  me,  and  the  Farmer  trotted  up 
after  him. 

"Here,  all  alone,  lassie ! "  called  out4he  Farmer,  as  he  drew  in 
his  horse.  "I  should  never  have  expected  to  see  you  sitting, 
doing  nothing,  so  early  in  the  day." 

"  Only  resting,"  I  replied,  and  I  stood  up.  "  I  have  been  to 
Sandcombe,  and  I  am  going  on  to  Hatton." 

"  And  carrying  a  good-sized  load  with  you,"  said  John,  looking 
at  Jessie's  parcel. 

"  Not  a  very  heavy  one,"  J  answered,  and  I  smiled  a  little  ;  but 
I  suppose  the  smile  was  not  a  very  hearty  one,  for  the  Farmer 
changed  his  tone  directly,  as  he  sai^  "  You  are  not  doing  well  for 
yourself,  Ursie ;  you  had  much  better  come  down  to  Longside,  and 
have  a  talk  with  my  good-woman ;  it  will  do  you  more  good  than 
thinking." 

"  I  have  some  things  to  buy  at  the  grocer's,  at  Hatton,"  I  said, 
"  and  here  is  Jessie  Lee's  parcel  to  be  taken  to  her  5 1  don't  think 
I  can  come  to  Longside  to-day. 

"  It  wouldn't  take  me  ten  minutes  to  ride  back  with  the  parcel," 
said  John,  very  good-naturedly ;  "  but  I  don't  know  so  well  about 
the  grocer.  What  is  to  be  done  there,  Ursie  ?  My  housekeeping 
has  been  on  a  small  scale  hitherto,  so  I  am  not  up  to  the  needs  of 
a  family." 

"  Then  it  is  time  you  should  learn,"  said  the  Farmer,  sharply, 
but  laughing  as  he  spoke.  "  Don't  you  think  so,  Ursie  ?  It  is  not 
every  man  who  has  a  wife  he  can  trust  to  manage  her  own  house- 
keeping." 

"  He  is  a  foolish  man  who  marries  a  wife  he  can't  trust,"  I  re- 
plied. 

John  laughed  merrily,  and  said  I  had  made  a  good  answer,  and 
he  quite  agreed  with  me ;  and  if  ever  he  married  a  woman  who 
couldn't  go  to  the  grocer's,  he  should  think  he  deserved  the  fate  of 
a  fool. 

"  The  fate  of  George  Price,  Esq.,  when  he  marries  Miss  Jane 
Shaw,"  said  the  Farmer,  twirling  his  whip  in  the  air.  "  If  ever 
there  was  a  man  bent  upon  riding  to  ruin,  full  gallop,  it's  that 
young  jackanapes.  There  must  be  something  in  the  air  of  Dene 
that's  catching.  But  come,  Ursie,  hand  up  your  parcel  to  John, 
and  turn  back  with  me.  I  can  walk  my  horse,  and  .you  shall  tell 
me  about  Roger." 
It  was  a  great  temptation ;  a  kind  word  and  a  friendly  thought 
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were  so  specially  dear  to  me  just  then  ;  but  I  was  in  a  difficulty  as 
to  managing  my  purchases  at  the  grocer's. 

John  Hervey  noticed  my  hesitation.  "  Shopping  and  all,"  ho 
said,  "  I  can  manage  it,  Ursie." 

"  I  have  known  you  long  enough  to  be  sure  of  that,"  I  replied. 

"Don't  trust  him  too  far,  though,"  said  the  Farmer.  **  Ho  is 
well  enough  when  there's  no  fun  in  the  way,  but  let  him  get  ascent 
of  the  hounds  —  they  are  out  to-day  —  and  your  parcel  would  go 
to  the  winds,  and  the  grocer's  business  after  it.  I  vow  that  mare 
understands ;  she  pricks  up  her  ears  at  the  very  name." 

"  I  would  trust  Mr.  Hervey,  hounds  or  no  hounds,"  I  said  ; 
*♦  if  he  undertook  it  he  would  do  it," 

John's  face,  which  was  like  a  sunbeam  generally,  clouded  over 
for  a  moment.  I  thought  I  had  been  too  bold,  and  spoken  as  if  I 
was  his  equal ;  which  I  was  not,  for  he  was  a  man  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  I  had  always  been  taught  to  look  up  to  him. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  give  you  the  trouble,  though,  Mr.  Hervey," 
I  said.  "  Mary  Kemp  and  I  might  be  able  to  walk  ov6r  to  Hat- 
ton,  late." 

The  mare  was  becoming  restive,  and  John  jumped  off  and  caught 
up  the  parcel  from  the  ground.  "  Now,  Ursie,  the  list ;  I  shall 
overtake  you  before  you  are  at  Longside." 

I  had  the  paper  inside  my  glove,  and  I  took  it  out  and  gave  it 
to  him.  He  returned  me  such  a  squeeze  of  the  hand.  I  cried  out 
and  we  both  laughed  ;  and  he  was  mounted  again,  with  the  parcel 
before  him,  and  galloping  towards  Hatton  gate,  before  I  had  time 
to  put  my  glove  on. 

"A  capital  good  fellow !  "  said  the  Farmer,  "  and  a  merry  one, 
too !  Now,  lassie,  step  out,  and  ray  Dobbin  shall  step  in,  and  so 
we'll  keep  together." 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Farmer  Kemp  and  I  had  but  little  conversation  upon  anything 
specially  important  to  me,  on  our  way  to  Longside.  I  told  him 
what  I  knew  about  Roger's  plans,  but  it  was  little  use  to  consult 
him  about  Mrs.  Weir  and  Leah.  It  was  not  in  his  way  to  give 
advice  upon  such  matters,  and  the  very  reason  he  was  taking  me 
back  with  him  to  Longside  was,  that  I  might  talk  things  over 
with  his  wife  and  Mary.     But  in  his  honest,  kind-hearted  way, 
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he  showed  me  true  sympathy;  even  when  he  talked  about  his 
own  concerns,  such  as  draining,  and  horse-hoeing,  and  drilling, 
he  had  always  a  word  to  say  about  Roger  and  his  prospects,  and 
it  cheered  me  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  probability  of  his  doing 
well  as  almost  a  certainty.  Not  that  Farmer  Kemp  knew  much 
about  Canada,  or  how  people  farmed  there ;  but  I  was  in  such  a 
maze  and  doubt  about  everything  that  I  clung  even  to  straws  for 
comfort. 

The  Farmer  took  m6  into  the  parlour  at  Longside,  and  sent 
Mary  to  fetch  a  piece  of  cake  and  a  glass  of  wine,  ordering,  at  the 
same  time,  a  cup  of  ale  for  himself,  with  which  he  drank  to  my 
good  health  and  good  fortune,  and  a  husband  by  that  time  twelve- 
month ;  and  then  he  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  saying,  *'  he  didn't 
know  why  he  wasn't  to  have  an  old  man's  privilege,"  and  went 
away  tramping  down  the  passage,  calling  for  his  wife,  and  singing 
the  chorus  of  a  harvest  song. 

Mrs.  Kemp  came  in  soon  afterwards.  Mary  offered  to  go  away, 
and  I  said  nothing  to  prevent  her,  for  I  felt  I  might  have  things  to 
mention  about  others  which  might  seem  unkind,  and  there  was 
no  need  to  have  them  poured  into  more  ears  than  was  necessary. 

**  Well,  Ursiei  so  the  Farmer  says  you  are  come  to  have  a 
talk,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp ;  and  she  went  to  the  cupboard,  and  fetched 
her  work-box  ;  and,  sitting  down  in  the  leathern  arm-chair,  began 
to  mend  a  pair  of  her  husband's  worsted  ^stockings.  **  Can  I  help 
you,  child  ?     I  am  willing  as  you  know." 

Something  of  a  daughter's  feeling  towards  a  mother  came  over 
me,  as  I  drew  my  seat  towards  her  chair,  and  rested  my  hand 
upon  the  arm,  and  said,  "  Dear  Mrs.  Kemp,  if  I  knew  what  was 
right  to  be  done,  I  shouldn't  care  for  anything." 

"  Except  doing  it,  I  suppose,  you  mean,"  she  said. 

"It  would  be  easy  enough  to  do,  either  way,"  I  replied. 
"  Roger  sajrs  it  is  not  to  be  for  long ;  and  the  Farmer  tells  me  it 
will  all  come  right  with  him  and  me  in  the  end.  But  it  is  the 
present  time  that  is  the  difficulty, — whether  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Weir, 
or  go  to  Sandcombe ; "  and  I  told  her  all  that  had  passed,  and  the 
offers  I  had  had  about  both  places.  She  listened  very  kindly ;  but 
when  I  stopped  she  made  no  answer. 

**  Well !  "  I  said  a  little  impatiently. 

"  You  have  it  in  your  heart,  Ursie,  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Weir." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  From  your  way  of  putting  things  ;  and  I  don't  say  but  that  it 
is  natural.  Leah  Grant's  is  not  such  a  very  tempting  home, 
setting  aside  that  it  is  your  brother's." 
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"That  makes  it  worse,"  I  said;  "if  it  was  not  my  brother's  I 
could  put  up  with  it ;  but  the  aggravation  of  one's  own  relations 
is  past  bearing." 

"  Well !  it  is  hard,  certainly ;  but  it  is  God's  will  to  give  us 
relations." 

"  And  it  is  His  will  that  they  should  act  as  such,  I  suppose," 
was  my  reply. 

"  Surely ;  and  I  don't  bcc  quite  how  William  Grant  and  his 
wife  have  failed.   They  will  give  you  a  home  and  be  kind  to  you." 

"  Ohl  Mrs.  Kemp!  please — I  don't  think  you  understand  at  all," 
I  exclaimed.    **  If  you  had  only  been  there  and  heard  them " 

"  I  should  have  said  they  took  things  coolly,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp ; 
"  but  I  should  not  have  thought  they  were  wanting  in  duty." 

"I  don't  care  for  duty ;  it  is  love  I  need." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Mrs.  Kemp,  thoughtfully. 

"Don't  you  know  what  I  want  ?  "  I  continued.  "  If  I  am  to  be 
left  alone  all  this  year,  I  must  be  with  people  who  are  fond  of  me." 

"  Oh  !  "  again  repeated  Mrs.  Kemp. 

I  was  vexed  with  her ;  and  I  dare  say  showed  it  by  my  face  ; 
for  I  would  not  speak. 

"Now,  don't  be  fretted,  Ursie,  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Kemp, 
kindly.  "  You  see  I  am  not  so  quick  at  taking  things  in  as  some 
people  are ;  and  I  must  make  out  what  you  are  aiming  at  before 
I  can  lend  you  a  helping  hand.  If  you  want  to  know  where  you 
will  be  most  cared  for,  that  is  one  thing  ;  but  if  you  want  to  find 
out  where  it  is  right  you  should  be,  that  is  another." 

"Then  you  are  like  Roger,  and  all  the  rest,"  I  exclaimed; 
"  you  would  have  mo  go  and  be  a  slave  at  Sandcombe,  dancing 
attendance  upon  Leah's  whims,  and  not  getting,  *  thank  you  '  for 
my  pains  ;  and  you  would  have  me  leave  poor  Mrs.  Weir  in  her 
trouble,  and  Miss  Milicent  not  knowing  in  the  least  how  to 
manage  for  her.  Poor  lady !  she  may  die,  for  aught  I  know,  if 
she  is  left  to  Miss  Miliccnt's  care." 

"  Well  I  but  Ursie,  child,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kemp,  looking  up 
m  surprise,  "she  has  had  no  one  but  Miss  Milicent  to  look  after 
her  these  many  years." 

"  Oh !  but  it  was  different  then ;  she  was  in  less  trouble,  and 
she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  depend  upon  me  so  much  ;  and 
her  husband  was  at  home  ;  and  —  it  was  quite  different  then  — it 
was  indeed." 

"  She  was  in  less  trouble,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp ;  "  that  is  true ; 
she  must  want  more  comfort  just  now.  But,  Ursie,  —  then  you 
have  a  notion  of  living  with  her  always." 
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"JI  dear  Mrrf.  Kcinp>  how  could  bucli  a  thought  enter  your 
bead?" 

'*  Only,  my  dear,  you  said  she  was  becoming  accustomed  to  de- 
pend upon  you  ;  and  I  fancied  what  it  would  bo  next  year,  wIkjh 
you  would  probiibly  liave  to  leave  her." 

"I  must  lot  next  year  take  care  of  itself,"  I  replied  ;  "  she  mufit 
learn  then  to  do  without  me." 

"Weill  yes,  that  maybe  the  best  way.  But,  perhaps,  in,  that 
case,  she  might  learn  to  do  without  you  now."  vSeeing  that  I 
made  no  reply,  Mrs.  Kemp  went  on,  taking  my  hand  kindly,  and 
fixing  her  sweet  brown  eyes  on  my  face,  as  though  begjrinpr  me  to 
bear  with  her  if  she  said  things  I  disliked  to  hear.  *^  My  dear,  I 
don't  want  to  cross  you.  There  is  not  much  need  to  tell  you  that ; 
but  you  have  no  mother,  and  I  would  fain  be  one  to  you.  You  s(;c, 
it  strikes  mo  that  you  have  rather  a  twisty  way  of  looking  at  this 
matter,  to  suit  your  own  wishes,  which  aro  natural  enough  and 
right  enough  in  their  way.  If  you  settle  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Weir, 
because  she  can't  do  without  you  this  year,  you  will  have  just  the 
same  reason  for  staying  with  her  next  year ;  and  a  much  stronger 
one,  because  you  will  have  made  yourself  more  needful  to  her. 
But  you  would  be  unwilling,  I  suppose,  to  remain  then." 

"It  woidd  bo  out  of  the  question,"  I  exclaimed;  "  I  must  go  to 
Roger." 

"  And,  any  how,  —  if  Roger  were  to  marry,  and  yet  offer  you  a 
home,  — you  would  go  tfj  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  1  must.     I  could  never  live  away  from  Roger." 

"But  there  would  be  just  the  samo  claim,  as  far  as  Mrs.  Weir  is 
concerned,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp. 

"  She  is  not  my  relation,"  I  observed. 

"  No ;  that  is  just  what  I  was  thinking.  She  is  not  a  relation  ; 
she  is  a  claim  and  a  duty  when  you  like  it,  but  not  when  you  don't 
like  it." 

I  felt  the  colour  mount  to  my  chocks. 

"Then  you  would  never  have  one  put  friends  before  relations," 
I  exclaimed,  "Jet  tho  friends  be  never  so  kind,  and  the  relations 
never  so  cross  ?  " 

"  I  would  try  to  take  life  as  God  has  made  il,"  was  the  an- 


swer." 


"  And  go  to  Sandcombo  ?  "  I  continued. 

"Perhaps  not  just  yet.  I  think  it  is  all  very  true  that  Mrs.  Weir 
wants  a  little  comfort  now  ;  and  I  would  stay  and  give  it  her  if  I 
could,  for  a  certain  time ;  may  bo  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  any 
time  you  choose,  till  she  is  settled  in  her  now  homo.    But,  Ursie, 
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if  you  will  iako  luy  mlvico,  you  will  bo  carelul  not  (o  put  yourself 
too  forward  in  eomo  tliin^H.     You  aro  not  Mrs.  Woir's  daughter.'* 

"No,"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  laughed.  *'  Fancy  if  sho  or  MissMili- 
cont  were  to  hear  you  say  that ;  as  if  it  could  be  possible.  Why 
the  Weirs  aro  as  proud  as  princes." 

"Pride  goes  to  tho  wall  when  folks  aro  in  need  of  comfort," 
said  Mrs.  Kemp.  "But,  putting  aside  that,  it  is  a  thing  I  havo 
loarnt  from  a  good  many  years'  thought  and  trouble,  that  to  take 
other  persons'  duties  from  them  is  a  course  whicli  never  has  God's 
blessing  upon  it.  People  say  —  I  don't  Jisk  you,  for  it  is  wrong  to 
pry — but  people  do  say  that  Miss  Milicent  is  not  as  careful  of  her 
mother  as  sho  might  me,  and  as  she  ought  to  be.  There  can't  bo 
a  worse  sin  in  a  quiet  way  than  that,  Ursie ;  and  if  you  help  her  to 
continuo  in  it,  why  you  will  share  tho  guilt." 

This  was  quite  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  case,  and  it  touched 
my  conscience ;  for  I  knew  that  latdy  Miss  Milicent  had  left  off 
doing  many  things  for  her  mother  whicli  at  ono  time  sho  had  been 
accustomed  to  attend  to. 

"And  80  you  think  I  should  do  harm  by  staying,"  I  exclaimed. 

**It  is  just  tliis,"  continued  Mrs.  Kemp ;  "I  think  tho  question  for 
us  to  consider  is  scarcely  over  whether  we  shall  do  harm  or  good 
anywhere,  —  for  I  don't  believo  we  can  judge  about  it;  but  only 
to  iind  out  where  God  sends  us,  and  then  go." 

"  Of  course  !  of  course  I "  I  exclaimed.  "  Who  over  wants  any- 
thing else  ?  " 

"  1  should  havo  said,"  replied  Mrs.  Kemp,  "that  most  of  us  think 
first  where  we  wish  to  go,  and  then  look  to  see  if  God  hasn't  sent 
us,  and  that  makes  all  tho  difference.  Mr.  Richardson  preached 
a  sermon  about  Balaam  last  Sunday,  and  Farmer  and  I,  when  wo 
came  home,  both  said  we  thought  wo  had  been  Balaams  many 
times  in  our  lives." 

"And  I  am  like  Balaam  now,  then,"  I  said,  half-amused,  yet  half- 
angry. 

Mrs.  Kemp  laughed  a  little  too,  as  sho  answered,  "  Well !  there 
is  the  relation  —  a  very  near  ono  —  a  brother,  willing  to  )mve  you, 
and  wishing  it ;  and  there  is  his  wife  left  without  help  and  society, 
and  likely  to  Iind  you  useful,  and  there  is  Roger  looking  upon 
Sandcombe  as  your  natural  home,  and  leaving  you  under  William's 
care.     It  was  not  you  who  ordered  these  things," 

"  Nor  I  who  ordered  Mrs.  Weir's  troubles,"  I  replied. 

"  No ;  but  God  made  you  William  Grant's  sister,  and  Miss  Mili- 
cent Mrs.  Weir's  daughter.    That  is  as  much  as  to  say  one  is  to 

help  one,  and  the  other  the  other." 
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"  And  I  am  to  take  Jessie's  place  then,"  I  said.  "  I  shall  not  do 
much  for  myself  in  that  case." 

"  Oh,  Ursie !  you  were  always  a  contrary  child,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Kemp,  in  a  vexed  tone.  "Don't  you  see  that  a  difficulty 
about  that  would  alter  the  whole  case.  William  and  Leah  must 
understand.  If  they  won't  give  you  time  to  work  for  yourself, 
and  Mrs.  Weir  will,  why  that  settles  the  question  at  once ;  not  be- 
cause of  your  liking  or  disliking,  or  thinking  you  will  be  better  or 
do  more  good  in  one  place  than  in  another ;  but  only  because  God 
has  so  ordered  it,  that  it  is  needful  for  you  to  do  something  for 
yourself,  that  you  mayn't  be  using  up  the  little  that  is  put  by  for 
a  rainy  day,  and  so  at  last  come  to  be  a  burden  on  your  friends." 

I  knew  that  quite  as  well  as  Mrs.  Kemp ;  it  was  just  what  I  had 
said  to  Leah,  but  somehow  it  did  not  come  home  to  me  pleasantly. 

I  would  so  much  rather  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Weir  with  the  idea 
of  helping  her  than  of  doing  what  was  good  for  myself. 

I  sat  still  for  some  seconds  and  thought ;  then  I  got  up  and  said, 
I  was  very  much  obliged  for  the  advice,  and  I  would  think  about  it. 

"Ah !  Ursie,  lassie ;  you  are  not  inclined  to  see  the  matter  my 
way,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kemp,  "  and  I  am  sure  I  would  fain  see  it 
yours  if  I  could ;  but  you  will  never  help  Mrs.  Weir  if  you  begin 
by  being  a  bone  of  contention  with  your  own  relations." 

"  I  will  think  about  it ;  I  dare  say  you  are  right.  Dear  Mrs. 
Kemp,  I  don't  mean  to  be  ungrateful,  but  I  am  very  unhappy." 
I  could  not  help  saying  it,  and  the  good  woman  laid  her  hand 
upon  mine  in  a  fondling  way,  and  said  she  was  so  sorry ;  and 
then  we  had  a  long  talk  about  Sandcombe,  and  the  ways  of  going 
on,  arid  how  I  might  help  in  mending  matters  if  I  went  there ; 
and  before  we  parted  I  felt  I  might  be  just  as  useful  there  as  with 
Mrs.  Weir,  and  was  heartily  glad  that  the  point  was  to  be  settled 
by  William  and  Leah,  and  not  by  me. 

There  was  little  doubt  what  the  end  would  be  now ;  in  fact,  the 
next  day,  a  few  words  with  William,  who  came  over  to  Dene  to 
see  me,  decided  it.  I  could  do  fairly  well  with  him  when  I  had 
him  alone,  and  he  was  kind  enough  in  his  way  of  putting  things, 
and  told  me  that  Leah  was  quite  willing  to  agree  to  the  plan  of 
my  having  time  to  myself  after  dinner,  if  I  would  only  make  my- 
self useful  in  the  morning,  and  look  to  the  dairy  and  poultry,  and 
see  a  little  to  the  cooking.  I  had  a  misgiving  that  I  should  be 
put  upon  still,,  and  I  asked  how  Leah  was  going  to  manage  about 
the  other  things  which  Jessie  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  to  ; 
but  I  found  that  they  had  settled  to  have  help  from  a  girl  who 
was  to  come  every  now  and  then,  when  she  was  wanted ;  and,  as 
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William  said,  Jessie  was  not  always  with  them,  and  so,  if  I  was 
there,  Leah  would  not  be  really  worse  off  than  before. 

He  looked  quite  pleased  when  everything  was  arranged,  and 
talked  so  much  about  Sandcombe  being  my  home,  and  how  he 
had  always  wanted  me  to  come,  that  before  he  went  away  I 
really  did  begin  to  think  he  had  been  very  good-natured  and  bro- 
therly about  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  thought  so  himself.  But 
when  he  was  gone,  oh  dear  I  Happily  I  had  not  much  time  for 
thought,  except  to  be  thankful  that,  at  any  rate,  I  had  not  pleased 
myself. 


CHAPTER   XXL 


Mbs.  Weir's  now  house  was  not  exactly  in  Compton ;  it  might 
have  been  pleasantcr  for  her  if  it  had  been.  She  would  hava 
been  nearer  the  church  and  the  parsonage.  I  don't  know  that  I 
could  describe  the  situation  well  to  any  one  unacquainted  with 
the  neighbourhood,  and  who  did  not  know  the  kind  of  country 
that  lay  on  the  other  side  of  St.  Anne's  Hill,  between  it  and  the 
sea.  But  supposing  a  person  was  standing  on  the  top  of  St. 
Anne's  facing  the  sea,  and  then  was  to  go  down  the  hill  on  that 
side,  he  would  come,  to  the  top  of  a  steep,  jagged  cliff,  broken 
into  uneven  ledges,  bare  and  sharp,  except  where  here  and  there 
somo  green  plant  had  taken  root  in  the  crevices,  and  managed  to 
grow  in  spite  of  the  fury  of  the  south-west  winds,  which,  in 
these  parts,  are  the  fiercest  winds  that  blow. 

Before  coming  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  it  seems  that  there  is 
nothing  between  them  and  the  sea,  but  on  reaching  the  edge 
there  is  a  sight  which  makes  a  stranger  start.  For  below  lies,  not 
the  sea,  but  a  broad  tract  of  land,  tossed  up  and  down  in  little 
hills  and  valleys.  It  is  scattered  all  over  with  huge  rocks,  which 
look  as  though  giants  had  thrown  them  about  in  their  play,  and 
it  slopes  down  in  a  steep  descent  towards  the  top  of  a  second  range 
of  cliffs.  This  range  cannot,  of  course,  be  discovered  immediately 
underneath  the  upper  cliffs,  but  it  can  be  traced  towards  the  west 
for  many  miles,  forming  the  outline  of  Compton  Bay.  A  dreary- 
looking  country  it  is,  but  it  has  a  charm  even  for  that  very  reason. 
As  a  child  I  only  saw  it  occasionally,  and  always  thought  of  it  as 
connected  with  haunts  of  smugglers,  and  wild  storms ;  roaring 
waves,  and  shipwrecks,  and  heavy  sea  mists,  gathering  over  the 
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hills  and  shutting  out  the  light  which  was  tho  only  hopo  of  tlio 
soamon's  safety.  It  must  have  been  a  fierce  time  on  earth  whon 
the  land  sank  away  from  the  upper  cliffe,  and  tho  great  rocks  wavn 
hurled  down,  and  the  streams,  which  have  now  worked  their  way 
through  the  lower  cliffs,  and  formed  deep  chasms,  first  begjin  to 
flow.  But  those  days  are  not  within  tho  memory  of  man  that  f 
ever  heard.  Yet  even  now  it  is  solemn  to  stand  and  think  of 
what  once  has  been.  When  I  first  remember  that  part  of  the 
country  it  was,  so  to  say,  unknown  and  untraversed.  There  was 
no  road  through  it.  Persons  wishing  to  go  from  Hatton  to 
Gompton  had  to  go  up  Hatton  Lane,  and  over  the  hill ;  only 
foot-passengers  went  over  tho  cliffs,  and  with  them  it  was  a  difli- 
cult  task  to  find  their  way,  especially  on  a  dark  night.  Tlujy 
might  stumble  among  the  rocks,  or  wander  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffH, 
and  be  over  before  they  were  aware  of  it.  Some  people,  at  that 
time,  tliought  it  an  unsafe  country  to  live  in,  and  said  that  the  rocks 
would  fall  again  ;  but  there  was  little  enough  really  to  fear, 
tbougli  certainly  things  did  seem  terrible  to  those  who  were  un» 
accustomed  to  them. 

Perhaps  tho  country  looks  all  the  more  wild  from  the  contrast 
with  that  which  immediately  adjoins  it.  For  to  the  east  of  St. 
Anne's  Hill,  just  beyond  Hatton,  the  land  turns  towards  the  south, 
and  tho  warm  sun  shines  full  upon  it.  Tho  ground  is  tossed 
about  still  in  every  direction,  and  huge  rocks  lie  scattered  upon  it. 
But  thorns,  and  cliestnuts,  and  ash  trees  have  sprung  up  amongst 
them  upon  the  greensward;  ivy  has  climbed  up  the  ledges  of  tlifj 
jagged  cliffrf;  primroses  cluster  upon  the  banks;  cowslips  glitter 
on  the  turf ;  and  masses  of  hyacinths  may  be  seen  in  glades,  half 
hidden  by  the  foliage  of  the  thick  trees,  and  through  which  tho 
jutting  masses  of  grey  rock  peep  out  upon  the  open  sea,  sparkling 
with  silver  and  blue,  some  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  them. 

A  lovely  scene  it  is.  There  is  a  verse  of  a  very  different  country, 
which  often  comes  to  my  mind  when  I  think  of  it.  "It  is  a  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for.  The  3<]yes  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  are  always  upon  it,  from  tho  beginning  of  the  year  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  year."  Sometimes  it  has  even  seemed  to  me  that 
Heaven  itself  can  scarcely  bo  more  beautiful.  But  that  is, 
doubtless,  the  thought  of  my  ignorance,  and  the  love  which  I  bear 
to  all  things  connected  with  tlu?  meniories  of  my  youth. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  Compton  and  Mrs.  Wcur.  1  have  said 
that  in  former  days  there  was  no  direct  road  from  Hatton  to 
Compton  ;  a  few  years,  however,  before  the  time  of  which  1  am 
writing,  it  had  been  .determined  to  make  one  under  the   upper 
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cliff,  at  a  groat  oxporiBO,  and,  m  houu)  porHoiiH  tli()»p;ht  UHolofwly. 
Thut,  liowt'vor,  whh  noon  ])r()V(ul  to  bci  a  iniKtako.  Somo  hjxjcu- 
lating  p(U)))lo  bought  iij)  part  of  ihn  land,  and  built  an  liotol 
and  lodging-houHOH  upon  it,  and  (/Oinpton  lloath,  as  tho  place 
wan  calbul,  wan  likoly  to  becotno,  in  times  an  inhabited  part  of  tho 
world.  It  Hignillod  little  enough  to  MrH.  Weir  whore  Hhe  went, 
for  Hhe  waH  not  likely  to  move  out  of  tho  houHe  oftcui,  when  onco 
Hhe  was  Hottled  in  it ;  yot  I  could  not  htdp  winhing  tliat  nhe  had 
something  more  qttiet  and  homelike  to  look  out  upon  than  that 
broad  Hoa,  without  a  f«hip  to  bo  muui  uprm  it,  an<l  the  bare  rocks 
upon  the  heath.  Thcn^  waH,  indecsd,  a  beautiful  view  of  tho 
white  eliffrt  in  tlu^  diHtanoo  ;  but  evtu'ything  immediately  about  tho 
place,  though  grand,  waH  doHolate ;  exce[)t,  indeed,  the  garden ; 
but  even  that  wan  new,  and  not  likely  to  be  ke])t  in  very  good 
order  by  the  old  man  who  wan  in  charge  of  it.  lie  and  hia  wifo 
had  the  care  of  the  place  before  MrH.  Weir  took  it,  and  they  wore 
to  live  there  iitill,  and  the  woman  yrm  to  do  tho  cooking,  and  tho 
man  the  gardening.  MinH  Milicent  and  I  went  many  timoH  back- 
wardH  and  forwards  over  the  hill,  frofu  Done  to  the  Heath,  before 
we  had  made  the  place  at  all  what  we  thought  Mrn.  Weir  would 
think  comfortable.  Mrn.  iiichardHon  helped  um  aH  well  m  sho 
cotdd  ;  but  Hhe  wan  buny  in  the  parinh  with  the  poor  people,  and 
at  home  with  her  ehildron,  and  had  but  little  time  to  Hparo{  and, 
ind(;(wl,  it  would  havo  boon  unfair  to  expect  her  to  do  mtich.  I 
found  the  nt^ghbourn  very  kind;  the  people  at  the  hotel  lent  UN  a 
h('lf)ing  hand,  and  tho  LioutiMiant,  at  the  Preventive  Station,  and 
hin  wifo  took  an  interont  in  our  goingH  on.  I  don't  know  how  MIhh 
Milicent  bocanu)  ac([uainted  witli  them,  but  H(mi(diow  Mho  managed 
to  know  every  one;  and  L  waH  rather  glad  to  think  that  when 
Hhe  an<l  her  mother  were  Hetth)d  in  that  out-of-the-way  place, 
th(*y  would  have  a  man  friend  tu^ai*  to  npply  to  in  a  diillculty, 

I  had  never  yet  told  Mrn.  Weir  exactly  what  my  plann  were, 
btit  I  had  given  her  to  underntand  that  [  could  not  live  with  her 
for  a  continuance,  and  nhe  took  the  notion  more  nuietly  than  I  had 
(iXpc^cUul.  Ah  nhe  Haid,  nhe  nciver  looked  forwani,  an(f  1  wan  with 
her  for  the  tin)e,  and  that  wan  enough.  Hut  Minn  Milicent  wan 
diiVen^nt.  L  had  antrugglo  with  her  (specially,  the  day  before  alt 
wan  arrnnged  for  the  move.  I  wan  to  go  ov<'r  to  the  Heath  in 
tli(}  afternoon,  and  nhe  and  her  mother  were  to  follow  the  next 
morning.  Firnt  of  all  I  ha<l  thought  that  it  would  be  Ix^tter  to 
Htay  and  help  the  poor  huly  to  tlu)  lant  air  Dont^;  but  Mrn.  K(MUp'H 
thin  waH  remtunbered,  though  I  did  not  like  it  when  it  wuh  glv(*n. 
(*otton,  the  ladyV  nuu<l,  wait  going  to  Htay,  ho  that  Mrn.   Weir 
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would  have  all  the  help  in  the  way  of  dressing  and  nursing  that 
she  usually  had ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  Miss  Milicent's  duty  to  look 
after  her  mother  herself.  She  managed  it  in  a  certain  way  before 
I  was  even  known  to  them,  and  so  she  ought  to  be  able  to  manage 
it  still.  I  said  as  much  as  this  to  her,  only  I  hope  civilly,  when 
she  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  go  and  sleep  at 
the  Parsonage  that  night,  and  walk  up  to  the  Heath  early  the 
next  morning,  and  get  everything  ready  hy  the  time  her  mother 
and  I  came  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Mrs.  Weir  is  used  to  you  in  moving  from  home,  Miss  Mili- 
cent,"  I  said,  "  and  she  is  not  used  to  me ;  may  be  she  would 
rather  have  you." 

"  Now,  Ursie  Grant,  you  know  that  is  not  true,"  she  answered ; 
"  whatever  I  am  good  for,  it  is  not  nursing,  and  I  don't  want  to 
put  myself  forward  in  it." 

"  This  is  not  quite  nursing,"  I  replied ;  "  and  anyhow,  Miss 
Milicent,  as  Mrs.  Weir  has  nobody  but  you  to  look  to  for  the 
future,  it  won't  do  to  be  out  of  the  habit  of  helping  her." 

"I  am  so  busy,"  she  said;  "I  told  Mr.  Perry  (that  was  the  pre- 
ventive lieutenant),  that  I  should  be  over  at  the  Heath  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning,  and  bring  Williams,  the  carpenter  with 
me,  and  then  we  would  see  about  putting  up  some  shelves,  and  un- 
packing the  books." 

"  I  can  take  a  message  to  Mr.  Perry,  if  it  is  needful,"  I  said  ; 
**  and  I  thouglit  of  sleeping  in  the  house,  and  so  I  should  be 
there  to  see  about  getting  coffee  when  Mrs.  Weir  arrived.  I 
think  I  could  show  Jenny  Dale  how  she  likes  it." 

"  That  old  Jenny  won't  be  able  to  make  coffee  or  anything  else 
to  suit  my  mother's  whimsies,"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent ;  "  she  is 
as  particular  as  a  Queen,  as  you  know  well  enough,  Ursie." 

**  I  could  try  and  teach  Jenny,"  I  said ;  "  and  if  not,  Miss  Mili- 
cent, you  will  be  there  the  next  day,  and  then  I  might  show 

you." 

"  And  why  can't  you  do  it  yourself,  Ursie  ?  you  are  not  used 
to  be  so  cross-grained."  And  Miss  Milicent  turned  round  upon 
me  sharply,  with  a  look  as  of  twenty  eyes  put  into  one. 

"  If  it  was  so  ordered  that  I  could  wait  upon  Mrs.  Weir  always, 
it  would  be  different,"  I  replied,  "  but  as  I  must  needs  leave  her 
before  very  long,  Miss  Milicent,  it  would  be  better  and  kinder 
surely  to  put  some  one  else  in  the  way  of  pleasing  her ;  and  if 
Jenny  Dale  can't  make  the  coffee  and  you  don't  like  to  learn 
yourself.  Cotton  might  try." 

**  I  tell  you  what,  Ursie,"'  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent  angrily,  **I 
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don^t  take  it  kind  of  you  to  make  all  this -fuss  about  going  away 
just  at  the  very  time  wo  have  most  need  of  you  ;  it  is  not  what  I 
should  have  expected  of  you,  having  known  you  so  many  years, 
and  always  being  friends  up  to  this  time.  It  is  very  hard,  very 
hard,  indeed." 

"  It  is  not  my  wish.  Miss  Milkjent,'*  I  replied,  trying  to  speak 
gently,  though  I  must  confess  her  tone  irritated  me;  "but  I  have 
taken  the  advice  of  friends.  One  thing  I  can  promise,  if  you  will 
allow  it, —  not  to  leave  Mrs.  Weir  till  she  is  really  settled  com- 
fortably at  the  Heath,  and  able  to  go  on  by  herself." 

"  And  that  will  be  never,"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent.  "  Don't 
you  see  that  my  mother  is  getting  more  full  of  whims  and  ner- 
vousness every  day  ?  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  her  ?  She 
never  did  attend  to  me." 

"Perhaps  because  you  never  fell  into  her  ways,"  I  ventured  to 
say. 

"You  speak  ignorantly,  Ursie  Grant,"  replied  Miss  Milicent, 
more  quietly.  "  You  have  never  known  my  mother  as  I  have. 
Her  ways,  as  you  call  them,  have  been  for  years  ways  which  no 
one  with  a  grain  of  sense  could  fall  into,  and  they  would  have 
been  twenty  times  worse  but  for  me.  Other  people"  —  Miss 
Milicent  stopped,  I  don't  think  she  liked  to  mention  her  father's 
name  — "  other  people  scolded  her  one  minute  and  humoured 
lier  the  next;  that  did  no  good." 

"It  might  have  been  better,"  I  said,  "to  humour  her  in  the 
things  that  were  rational,  and  try  to  persuade  her  out  of  those 
which  were  not." 

She  waited  before  answering,  and  the  colour  rose  in  her  cheeks  ; 
then  she  said,  "You  are  right  there,  Ursie.  But  persons  who 
humour  and  persuade  must  be  made  of  difTeront  stuff  from  me. 
I  can't,  and  that  is  the  truth,  and  so  I  must  e'en  go  my  way,  and 
iny  mother  must  go  hers ;  and  things  must  be  managed  as  they 
can :  though  how  that  is  to  be  when  you  leave  us  is  more  than  I 
can  say." 

I  felt  for  her.  There  was  something  about  her  which  alway 
touched  me,  when  she  changed  from  that  sharp,  headstrong  man- 
ner to  be  in  any  way  true  and  humble.  It  was  a  glimpse  of  a 
beautiful,  better  nature,  lying,  as  it  were,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
sea  tossed  with  tempests.  And  I  knew  too  that  she  must  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  bear  all  her  life  long.  Persons  out  of  the  family 
could  i)ut  up  with  Mrs.  Weir's  oddities  easily  enough,  but  it 
-vvas  not  po  with  those  whose  daily  life  was  troubled  by  them.  The 
Avhinis  of  friends  are  an  amusement :  those  of  relations  are  trials. 
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Only  one  thing  I  saw  then,  that  Miss  Milicent  deceived  herself 
by  saying  "  can't "  and  "  must.""  I  believe  there  are  not  two 
more  treacherous  words  in  the  English  language.  I  did  not  say 
I  would  stay,  though  it  was  a  strong  temptation ;  but  I  repeated 
again  that  1  was  very  sorry  for  her,  and  that  I  would  take  care 
not  to  leave  her  till  Mrs.  Weir  was  comfortable.  I  added  though 
that  she  must  please  let  mo  go  over  to  the  Heath,  for  the  work  to 
be  done  there  was  much  more  fitting  for  me  than  for  her. 

She  gave  in,  I  do  believe,  because  she  was  taken  by  surprise  to 
find  a  will  stronger  than  her  own ;  and  about  six  o'clock  that 
evening  I  took  my  bundle  under  my  arm,  and  left  Dene  never 
again  to  return  to  it  as  my  home. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  clouds  were  gathering  and  the  wind  was  rising  as  I  crossed 
the  down  at  the  foot  of  St.  Anne's  Hill.  I  thought  we  should 
have  a  stormy  night,  indeed  I  was  very  certain  of  it,  for  there 
was  the  noise  of  a  ground-swell  telling  me  so  more  plainly  than 
words.  I  walked  on  quickly,  not  exactly  disliking  the  work  be- 
fore me,  though  feeling  how  strange  it  all  was.  I  should  have 
been  miserable  if  I  had  gone  direct  from  Dene  to  Sandcombe,  but 
this  go-between  life  softened  matters,  and  there  was  something  in 
the  notion  of  being  left  to  settle  and  decide  things  for  myself  and 
for  others  too,  and  in  a  certain  fashion  make  my  own  way  in  the 
world,  which  gave  me  energy.  As  for  Dene,  the  spirit  of  the 
place  had  departed  when  Roger  left  it.  I  loved  the  old  fami- 
liar scenes  dearly  —  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  dearly  —  but 
after  he  was  gone  I  looked  on  them  as  upon  the  face  of  a  friend 
who  is  dead.  I  knew  I  had  better  leave  them,  and  remember 
them  only  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  my  peaceful  happiness ; 
and  I  thanked  God  from  my  heart  for  the  blessings  He  had 
granted  me  whilst  living  amongst  them. 

I  made  my  way  down  a  rough  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  down, 
and  then  along  a  field  into  the  high  road,  and  so  up  to  Heath  Cot- 
tage, that  was  the  name  of  Mrs.  Weir's  new  house.  I  mention 
the  path  I  took,  because*  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  saying 
what  I  did  not  before,  that  the  high,  broken,  upper  cliffs  ended 
just  above  the  cottage;  they  seemed  to  break  off  by  degrees  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  slope  of  the  down,  so  that  the  way  I  camo 
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was  easy  enough  for  a  young  person,  though  the  descent  from  the 
down  was  very  steep. 

I  thought,  as  I  entered  the  garden,  that  the  place  was  not  half 
80  trim  as  the  grounds  at  Dene.  The  little  bit  of  road  and  the 
sweep  were  full  of  rough  stones,  and  the  grass  on  the  banks 
wanted  mowing.  I  determined  that  should  be  done  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Weir's  neat  eye  would  never  bear  the  look  of 
the  place  as  it  was,  though  Miss  Milicent  would  have  lived  there 
■for  years  and  never  have  thought  about  it.  I  saw  no  one  at  work 
about  the  garden,  and  when  I  went  up  to  the  house,  and  rang  the 
bell,  I  waited  a  most  provokingly  long  time  for  an  answer.  At  length 
a  little  girl  appeared,  Jenny  Dale's  grandchild,  who  I  knew  was 
often  with  her.  She  stared  at  me  with  a  pair  of  very  blue  eyes, 
and  opened  her  mouth,  but  said  nothing. 

"Well,  Polly!  how  d'ye  do?"  I  said.  "Where's  Granny. 
Can't  I  come  in  ? 

*'  Granny's  bad,"  was  the  answer. 

**Bad  !  I'm  sorry  for  that.  I  must  go  and  speak  to  her.  Where 
IS  she  ?  " 

"  She's  a-bed." 

"  So  ill  as  that  ?     How  long  has  she  been  there  ?" 

"  Yesterday  and  t'other  day." 

"  But  I  saw  her  the  day  before  yesterday,"  I  said  ;  "  she  didn't 
seem  ill  then.     Has  the  doctor  been  here  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  she's  a-bed ;  "  was  the  only  reply  I  could  obtain  ; 
so  I  asked  no  more  questions,  but  went  in. 

Jenny  Dale  was  neat  in  her  way,  and  her  kitchen  was  comfort- 
able enough  generally  — -  but  Polly,  being  left  to  play  there,  had 
made  it  very  untidy.  The  fire  was  burning  low,  and  the  tea- 
kettle had  been  taken  off  it,  and  was  standing  within  the  fender. 
A  little  deal  table,  with  some  crusts  of  bread  soaked  in  spilt  ten, 
and  some  cups  waiting  to  be  washed,  were  the  signs  that  Dale 
and  his  grandchild  had  been  having  their  meal  together ;  but 
grandfather,  I  was  told,  was  gone  out,  and  Polly  didn't  know  where 
he  was  gone,  or  when  he  meant  to  return, —  in  fact,  she  didn't 
know  anything  except  that   Granny  was  a-bed. 

"  And  where  is  Granny  sleeping  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Up  yon  !  "  and  Polly  pointed  to  a  corner  of  the  kitchen,  where 
I  saw  nothing  but  the  dish-covers  upon  the  dresser. 

There  was  a  little  room  over  one  of  the  out-houses,  as  I  knew,  so 
I  gussed  what  was  meant ;  and  putting  some  coals  on  the  fire,  I  told 
Polly  to  wash  up  the  tea-things,  and  make  the  place  tidy ;  and  up- 
stairs I  went. 
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I  heard  a  low  groaning  before  I  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  little 
staircase,  and  when  I  entered  the  bed-room,  I  had  no  need  to  be 
told  that  "  Granny  was  very  bad.'*     She  was  lying  on  a  mattress 
on  the  £oor,  turning  and  rolling  from  side  to  side,  with  an  attack 
of  feverish  cold  and  rheumatism.     The  wind,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  howl  every  minute  louder  and  louder,  poured  down  in 
gusts  from  the  little  fire-place,  close  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  so 
that  she  had  the  full  benefit  of  it.     The  room  itself  was  draughty 
enough  for  a  person  in  health ;  there  was  but  one  window,  but 
that  shook  as  if  all  the  panes  had  been  fastened  together  by  pack- 
thread ;  and  the  door  would  not  shut  close  ;  and  all  day  long,  and 
all  night  too  —  as  I  found  afterwards  —  there  was  the  moan  of  the 
wind  through  that  and  the  window,  even  on  a  quiet  day, —  so  any 
one  may  guess  what  it  was  likely  to  be  on  a  stormy  one.     No 
doubt  there  are  many  worse  places  in  which  people  sleep  comfortably 
enough  ;  but  I  confess  it  did  provoke  me  that  no  one  should  have 
had  the  sense  to  move  the  bed  a  few  inches  to  the  left,  where  it 
might  have  been  out  of  the  way  of  the  draught ;  and  this  was  the 
first  thing  I  tried  to  do.     But  Jenny  was  in  no  condition  to  bear 
being  disturbed  even  for  her  own  comfort.     She  was  very  bad, 
she  said;  she  didn't  know  but  what  she  was  a-going  to  die.   Daddy 
(as  she  called  her  husband)  was  gone  for  the  doctor,  and  she 
hadn't  no  one  but  the  little  maid  to  wait  upon  her ; — but  for  all  I 
could  say,  she.  would  not  have  anything,  or  do  anything,  or  allow 
anything  to  be  done  for  her.    She  would  lie  there  with  wind  enough 
to  turn  a  mill  rushing  upon  her  down  the  chimney.    When  I  tried 
to  pull  the  mattress  along  myself,  she  cried  out  as  though  I  were 
going  to  cut  off  one  of  her  legs  ;  so  at  last  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  insist  upon  pinning  a  shawl  across  the  fire-place  to  shut  out  the 
draught,  and  leave  her  till  the  doctor  came. 

A  comfortable  beginning,  and  a  pleasant  prospect  for  Mrs.  Weir 
the  next  day !  But  there  was  all  the  more  reason  for  exertion  ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  made  up  the  kitchen  fire,  and  put  the  tea- 
kettle on,  that  I  might  have  a  little  tea  instead  of  supper,  for  I 
knew  it  would  be  more  comforting,  I  went  over  the  house  to  see 
what  kind  of  state  things  were  in.  The  drawing-room  was  habit- 
able enough.  It  was  a  pretty  little  room  with  a  deep,  square  win- 
dow, commanding  a  lovely  view  of  the  bay  and  the  whole  cliff. 
In  shape  it  was  not  so  very  unlike  the  drawing-room  at  Dene  ;  and 
when  the  furniture  was  arranged  properly,  I  thought  Mrs.  Weir 
might  rather  take  to  it.  But  the  dining-room  was  dark,  and 
filled  with  boxes  and  rubbish ;  and  in  the  passages,  and  up  the 
stairs,  litter  of  all  kinds  was  lying  about,  — just  the  kind  of  litter 
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wliicli  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  to  do  with.  I  hope  I  was 
not  hard  upon  Miss  Milicent,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
was  because  the  last  two  or  three  times  when  furniture  and  books 
had  been  sent  over  from  Dene,  Miss  Milicent  had  undertaken  to 
see  the  boxes  unpacked  at  the  cottage,  and  had  taken  things  out 
and  thrown  them  down  anywhere,  instead  of  arranging  them  as 
she  went  on. 

Upstairs,  Mrs.  Weir's  bed-room  was  what  I  should  have  called 
pretty  and  neat ;  but  she  would  doubtless  see  fifty  things  that 
were  wanted.  It  was  a  good  size,  which  was  the  most  important 
point  in  my  eyes,  and  had  a  cheerful  look-out  towards  the  south- 
cast,  and  a  square  window  like  the  drawing-room.  There  was  a 
dressing-room  to  it,  besides  another  good  sized  room  for  Miss  Mili- 
cent, over  the  dining-roon ;  and  a  little  room  which  I  was  to  have, 
and  two  attics. 

I  took  off  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  then  I  went  downstairs 
and  called  Polly  to  come  and  help  me  clear  some  of  the  rubbish 
from  the  passage  and  the  stairs.  But  it  was  growing  dark,  and 
we  had  scarcely  begun  our  task,  when  Dale  came  back  from  Comp- 
ton  with  the  Doctor,  who  looked  grave  about  Jenny,  and  said  she 
must  be  well  looked  after,  and  he  would  send  her  some  medicine, 
and  come  and  see  her  again  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I 
could  not  leave  her  without  Polly  after  that,  so  I  sent  the  child  to 
sit  with  her,  and  went  on  with  my  work  by  myself. 

I  was  standing  a  minute  to  rest  myself,  and  looking  out  of  the 
drawing-room  window,  trying  to  make  out  what  was  impossible 
to  see  because  of  the  darkness  that  was  coming,  when  I  fancied 
I  heard  the  front  door  bell  ring.  I  listened,  but  not  hearing  it 
again,  I  thought  it  must  have  been  my  mistake ;  presently,  how- 
ever, I  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  going  out  into  the 
passage,  I  saw  two  persons  there,  a  little  gentleman  and  a  stout 
lady,  strangers. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Weir  at  home  ?  "  said  the  gentleman  in  a  meek  voice. 
"  You  had  better  ask  for  my  cousin,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady. 
"We  want  to  see  Miss  Weir,"  she  added,  not  waiting  for  him  to 
answer.  "  This  is  Mr.  Temple,  and  I  am  Mrs.  Temple,  and  we  are 
just  come.  You  had  better  go  at  once  and  announce  us ;  now, 
my  dear,"  and  she  walked  past  him  to  go  forward  to  the  draTving- 
room.     The  gentleman  followed. 

•*  Mrs.  Weir  is  not  here.  Ma'am,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  speaking  was  given  me. 

"  Not  here !  "  she  stopped  short ;  "  very  provoking !  You 
should  not  have  brought  me,  my  dear,"  she  added,  addressing  iicl* 
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husband.  "  You  should  have  come  first  to  inquire.  I  toid  you 
there  was  just  the  chance  of  not  finding  them.  I  am  quite  ex- 
hausted." 

The  lady  threw  herself  down  in  the  arm-chair,  her  flounces 
spreading  out,  so  as  to  make  her  three  times  the  size  she  was 
naturally.  To  judge  by  her  brilliant  complexion,  high  colour,  and 
clear  sparkling  eyes,  she  was  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by  fatigue, 
but  appearances  are  deceitful.  The  gentleman,  who  had  been 
gifted  by  nature  with  a  very  meek  countenance,  which  he  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  render  fierce  by  the  help  of  a  sandy  mous- 
tache, stood  by  her  submissively.  She  handed  him  a  little  bag, 
which  she  carried  in  her  hand,  and  he  took  out  a  scent-bottle,  and 
gave  it  her,  though  I  don't  believe  he  thought  she  was  going  to 
faint  any  more  than  I  did. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  there  has  been  any  mistake.  Sir,"  I  said  *'  but 
Mrs.  Weir  is  not  expected  till  to-morrow.  I  am  just  come  over 
myself  to  put  things  in  order  for  her." 

"We  can  have  beds  here,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  the  lady. 

"  I  am  afraid.  Ma'am,"  I  replied,  a  little  surprised  I  must  con- 
fess at  such  a  bold  request,  "  it  could  not  be  without  Mrs.  Weir's 
knowledge." 

"  I  thought  that  being  Mrs.  Weir's  relations  there  might  have 
been  some  accommodation  for  us,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  And  Mrs.  Weir  would  wish  it,  I  am  sure,"  replied  the  lady  ; 
**in  fact,  we  quite  reckoned  upon  it."  She  spoke  angrily,  and 
was  evidently  not  at  all  inclined  to  faint  now. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  could  not  take  it  upon 
myself,  without  Mrs. •Weir's  permission  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
room  properly  ready,  except  just  were  I  am  to  sleep  myself. 
Mrs.  Weir  had  no  notion  you  were  coming.  Sir." 

"  It  was  a  sudden  thought,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  but  —  " 

"  Young  woman,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Temple,"  you  will  be  sorry 
for  being  uncivil  to  us ;  your  mistress  will  be  much  displeased 
when  she  hears  of  it.  I  am  Mrs.  Weir's  favourite  niece.  This 
gentleman  is  come  to  transact  most  important  business  with  her, 
and  he  is  not  accustomed  to  disrespect ;  ho  never  puts  up  with  it. 
You  had  better  at  once  go  and  prepare  the  rooms,  and  get  us 
some  tea,  for  we  have  had  a  very  long  journey.  This  is  a  most 
out-of-the-way  place  ;  I  wonder  how  any  one  can  think  of  living 
in  it,"  she  added,  speaking  to  her  husband. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  get  tea  to  suit  you,  Ma'am,"  I  replied. 

"I  don't  know  what  there  is  in  the  house,  and  you  will  find 
everything  very  comfortable  at  the  hotel,  if  you  will  please  to  go 
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there  to-night ;  and  no  doubt  Mrs.  Weir  and  Migs  Miiicent  will 
make  everything  easy  to-morrow." 

"My  dear  —  what  do  you  —  what  do  you  think?"  said  Mr. 
Temple. 

"  That  I  shall  stay  where  I  am,"  she  replied.  "  The  hotel  is 
not  to  be  put  up  with ;  it  is  too  full.  That  room  we  were  shown 
into  was  a  mere  hole." 

"  You  will  be  much  better  off  there  than  here,  Ma^am,"  I  an- 
swered.    "There  is  no  one  to  wait  upon  you  here  but  myself." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  know  how  to  wait,"  she  answered. 

**■  Not  very  well.  Ma'am.  1  am  not  Mrs.  Weir's  servant.  I  only 
came  over  for  a  time  to  help  arrange  things  for  her,  and  I  have 
much  to  do  to-night ;  I  don't  think  1  could  possibly  undertake  it." 

"  Extremely  uncivil ! "  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  I  shall  go  up- 
stairs and  judge  of  the  state  of  the  house  for  myself." 

"  If  you  please,  Ma'am,"  I  replied,  but  I  did  not  offer  to  show 
her  the  way  ;  I  was  quite  confounded  by  her  coolness. 

"  My  dear,"  —  she  beckoned  to  her  husband  to  follow,  and  he 
went  after  her  quite  tamely.  I  heard  her  stumble  over  a  box  at 
the  doorway,  and  hard  work  I  knew  they  would  have  to  make 
their  way  upstairs,  such  a  number  of  things  were  lying  about; 
but  it  was  all  so  much  the  better  for  me,  for  it  gave  me  time  to 
think,  and  whilst  they  were  gone  I  sat  down  to  consider  what  was 
to  come  next.     A  very  odd  business,  certainly,  it  was. 

Mrs.  Temple's  name  I  had  heard  often  enough,  but  I  had  never 
understood  that  there  was  much  kindness  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Weir,  at  least  since  her  marriage,  when  there  had  been  dif- 
ferences about  money  matters.  What  business  she  had  to  come 
troubling  fQr  Mrs*  Weir  just  at  this  time  was  more  than  I  could 
guess.  Of  course  I  was  unwilling  to  do  anything  disagreeable,  but 
as  to  their  sleeping  in  the  house  that  night  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Mrs.  Temple  was  so  long  away  that  it  is  my  belief  she 
must  have  gone  up  to  the  attics,  but  downstairs  she  came  at  last. 

"  The  room  over  this  will  do  very  well ;  you  can  make  up  the 
bed,  and  we  shall  not  expect  to  have  everything  perfect.  The 
dressing-room  will  be  large  enough  for  Mr.  Temple  when  you 
bftve  moved  out  the  boxes." 

*'l  could  not  well  put  you  into  Mrs.  Weir's  room.  Ma'am,"  I  re- 
plied, "  it  is  kept  for  her;  and  the  boxes,  I  fear,  are  too  heavy  to 
be  moved.  I  am  sorry  to  be  unaccommodating,  but  it*  you  will 
please  to  go  to  the  hotel  to-night,  Mrs.  Weir  will  be  here  to  make 
her  own  arrangements  to-morrow.  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  my 
leaving  you  now,  as  I  have  work  to  do." 
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"  When  I  had  said  this,  I  walked  out  of  the  room,  for  I  was  not 
going  to  discuss  the  point  with  her  any  further. 

I  heard  them  tallung  to  each  other,  the  lady's  voice  becoming 
louder  and  louder,  as  she  seemed  to  be  trying  to  conyince  her 
husband  of  something  against  his  will ;  I  did  not  go  near  them, 
however,  but  went  up  to  see  Jenny  and  give  her  her  medicine, 
and  then,  as  she  seemed  better,  Polly  and  I  set  to  work  again 
by  candlelight  to  clear  away  the  rubbish.  At  last,  when  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  gone  by,  Polly  saw  them  go  down 
the  passage  and  out  of  the  house-door,  and  so  we  were  rid  of 
them. 

I  can't  say  I  was  comfortable ;  I  did  not  know  how  I  could 
have  done  differently,  but  I  had  been  quite  put  out  of  my  usual 
way.  Ever  since  I  could  remember,  I  had  been  taught  to  treat 
persons  according  to  their  station,  and  though  I  was  proud  and 
wilful,  yet  I  had  a  natural  feeling  of  respect  for  persons  better 
born  and  educated  than  myself.  Even  when  Miss  Milicent  pro- 
voked me  to  speak  out  as  she  sometimes  did,  it  was  more  that  I 
caught  something  of  her  off-hand  tone  before  I  was  aware  of  it, 
than  that  I  had  the  slightest  intention  of  being  uncivil ;  but  Mrs. 
Temple  made  something  rise  up  in  my  heart  quite  unlike  any 
other  feeling.  It  was  not  for  myself  I  really  think.  She  did  not 
know  who  I  was,  and  if  I  had  tried  to  m^ke  her  understand  1 
don't  suppose  I  should  have  succeeded.  But,  besides  the  incon- 
venience of  her  request,  she  had  claimed  as  a  right  what  only 
ought  to  have  been  asked  as  a  favour,  and  this  was  what  I 
had  never  been  accustomed  to.  Mrs.  Weir  used  to  say  to  me 
sometimes  in  former  days,  "  Never  take  a  liberty  with  any  per 
son,  Ursula,  and  never  let  any  one  take  a  liberty  with  you ;  and 
then  you  will  know  how  to  behave  in  every  position  in  which  it 
it  may  please  God  to  place  you."  I  am  sure  she  acted  upon  the 
advice  herself,  for  all  the  time  I  was  with  her  she  never  forgot 
that  I  had  my  own  claims  to  respect  and  consideration,  in  spita 
of  my  inferior  position. 

Polly  began  asking  questions  about  the  visitors,  and  would 
have  run  out  into  the  road  after  them,  to  look  at  them,  if  I 
would  have  allowed  her;  but  I  stopped  her  directly,  and  told 
her  nothing.  We  worked  on  till  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  then  I 
thought  it  was  time  to  send  her  to  bed.  Dale  had  had  his  supper, 
and  was  gone  upstairs;  so  I  had  the  kitchen  to  myself,  and  I 
stirred  up  the  fire,  which  had  been  let  down  again  very  low,  and 
sat  down,  listening  to  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  dash  of 
the  waves  upon  the  shore ;  and  thinking  how  much  I  should  have 
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to  tell  Roger  when  we  met  again.  As  a  pleasant  end  to  the 
evening,  there  was  no  milk  in  the  house,  and  no  butter, — so 
my  hope  of  a  warm,  comforting  tea,  came  to  nothing ;  but  I 
contented  myself  with  some  bread  and  cheese,  arid  a  glass  of 
beer,  and  after  seeing  that  Jenny  had  everything  she  wanted,  I 
went  to  bed,  and  being  quite  tired  out,  soon  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 


My  new  acquaintances  did  not  intrude  upon  me  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  suppose  they  had  had  enough  of  me.  Polly  said  she  saw 
them  going  down  the  cliffs  to  the  sea,  but  that  was  all  I  heard  of 
them,  and  nearly  all  I  thought  about  them,  for  there  was  business 
enough  to  take  up  every  moment.  Work  as  hard  as  I,  and  Dale, 
and  Polly,  and  Williams  the  carpenter,  and  a  girl  from  the 
village  could,  it  seemed  as  though  the  house  never  would  be 
straight  by  the  time  Mrs.  Weir  arrived.  I  was  most  anxious  that 
it  should  be,  for  she  was  one  of  those  persons  with  whom  first 
impressions  are  everything ;  and  if,  on  coming  to  the  Heath,  she 
was  to  see  the  place  untidy,  I  know  well  enough  she  might  take 
a  prejudice  which  nothing  would  overcome. 

Jenny  was  still  quite  ill,  though  the  doctor  spoke  less  gravely 
about  her  than  he  did  the  night  before.  But  it  was  useless  for 
her  to  think  of  moving;  and  I  had  all  her  work  to  attend  to  as 
well  as  my  own.  Mrs.  Weir  was  to  come  to  dinner,  and  a  roast 
chicken  was  to  bo  provided  for  her.  Dale,  and  Polly,  and  I, 
dined  off  some  cold  mutton,  without  potatoes,  and  but  little 
leisure  we  had  to  eat  that. 

About  four  o'clock  the  fly  drove  up  to  the  gate.  Williams  had 
only  time  to  gather  up  some  of  the  carpentering  tools,  and  rush  out 
of  the  drawing-room  window,  whilst  Polly  carried  away  in  her  lap 
every  scrap  of  litter  she  could  see,  before  it  was  at  the  froht  door. 
My  heart  beat  quite  fast.  It  came  over  me  all  at  once  what  a 
dreary  thing  the  new  home  would  be  to  Mrs.  Weir;  and  when 
the  flyman  lot  down  the  step,  and  I  went  forward  to  give  her  my 
arm,  I  scarcely  had  courage  to  look  in  her  face. 

But  I  had  no  reason  to  be  afraid.  Mrs.  Weir  was  not  a  person 
to  give  way  in  great  trials.  Sho  rested  her  hand  upon  my  arm, 
but  I  did  not  feel  it  even  tremble  ;  and,  when  she  stood  upon  the 
ground,  tljo  first  words  she  said  were,  "Grod  is  very  good,  Ursula; 
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He  gives  us  friends  to  receive  us  everywhere."  I  hoped  Miss 
Milicent  would  have  come  with  her  into  the  drawing-room,  but 
she  always  left  her  mother  to  me  when  I  was  there,  so  I  took 
the  poor  lady  in  myself.  The  strangeness  of  everything  did 
then  rather  overcome  her,  and  she  sat  down  and  cried  a  little, 
but  they  were  very  quiet  tears, — not  at  all  like  those  of  a  per- 
son who  considered  herself  suffering  from  a  great  grief.  She 
brightened  up  after  a  few  minutes,  and  began  admiring  the  room, 
and  saying  how  comfortable  it  was.  She  was  always  gracious 
and  thoughtful  when  people  had  been  working  for  her.  And 
then  I  thought  of  telling  her  a  little  about  the  time  it  had  taken 
to  put  everything  in  order  thinking  by  that  means  to  distract 
her  thoughts.  It  was  all  very  awkward  and  odd ;  I  could  not  tell 
what  to  do  next,  and  I  was  wishing  to  be  in  half  a  dozen  places 
at  once.  But  my  work  was  soon  settled,  for  in  walked  Miss 
Milicent,  and  with  her  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple. 

I  can't  say  how  cross  I  felt.  Just  at  the  very  moment  Mrs. 
Weir  wanted  to  rest  and  be  alone !  And  Miss  Milicent  not  to 
know  better  than  to  bring  them  straight  into  the  drawing-room 
without  notice !     But  it  was  exactly  like  her. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  and  she  went  up  to  Mrs.  Weir,  "  here  is 
Matilda  Temple,  and  her  husband,  too.  They  have  been  waiting 
to  see  you." 

Mrs.  Weir  looked  up  as  though  in  a  dream;  she  made  no 
answer. 

Mr.  Temple  held  back,  but  his  wife  urged  him  on.  "I  am 
afraid  we  have  called  at  an  awkward  moment,"  he  began. 

"  Only  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Temple.  "Being  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we  felt  you 
would  consider  it  so  unkind,  my  dear  aunt,  if  we  passed  the 
house  without  coming  in.  And  our  time  is  so  short, — only  till 
to-morrow, — and  there  is  so  much  to  see,  —  such  lovely  scenery;" 
and  then,  putting  her  head  a  little  to  one  side,  and  twisting  her 
mouth,  she  added,  "  Besides,  it  is  so  sweet  to  meet  the  friends 
one  loves."  • 

I  watched  Mrs.  Weir's  face  all  the  time  Mrs.  Temple  was 
speaking,  expecting  to  see  something  of  anger  or  annoyance  in  it. 
But  not  the  least!  As  gently  and  sweetly  as  ever,  she  answered, 
"  I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  see  you,  Matilda ;  but  Milicent  and 
I  will  do  our  best  to  make  you  and  Stephen  welcome." 

♦*  We  must  make  ourselves  welcome  first,  mother,"  said  Miss 
Milicent,  bluntly.  "  Cousin  Matilda,  I  think  you  and  Stephen 
had  better  go  now,  and  come  again  by  and  by." 

"  It  is  a  very  short  peep,"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 
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"Ursula,**  Mrs.  Weir  turned  to  mo.     "I  think  I  feci  rather 

tired.     Matilda,  you  will  excuse  mo.     I  am  a  little **     Her 

voice  failed  her,  and  she  looked  extremely  pale. 

"Faint,"  said  Mrs.  Temple;  she  came  forward  to  push  mo 
aside,  and  support  Mrs.  Weir's  head. 

But  I  kept  my  place. 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  I  think  Mrs.  Weir 
is  most  used  to  me ;  and.  Miss  Milicent,  if  you  would  bo  good 
enough  to  ])our  out  the  sal  volatile,  and  if  Mrs.  Weir  might  be 
left  quite  alone." 

I  was  obliged  to  speak  plainly,  and  Mr.  Temple  took  the  hint, 
walked  to  the  door,  and  looked  back,  expecting  his  wife  to  follow. 

"  Yes,  go  my  dear,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head  at  him,  "  I 
shall  come  presently;  she  will  be  bettor;  it  is  only  fatigue  — 
nervousness.  I  dare  say  the  pleasure  of  seeing  us  was  a  littlo 
too  much.  I  shall  come  presently.  Don't  wait  for  me,  my 
dear." 

I  made  sure  Miss  Milicent  would  have  burst  out  then.  Sho 
was  not  usually  so  cowed ;  —  but  no  —  she  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  sent  Cotton  in,  and  left  her,  and  Mrs.  Temple,  and  me  to- 
gether. 

No  doubt  it  was  fortunate  for  mo  that  wo  wore  obliged  to 
think  of  Mrs.  Weir  instead  of  ourselves,  or  Mrs.  Temple  and  I 
might  not  have  been  such  good  friends.  We  had  a  difficult 
matter  to  bring  Mrs.  Weir  round.  It  was  full  a^quarter  of  an 
hour  before  she  recovered  enough  to  speak,  though  I  don't  think 
sho  over  quite  lost  hor  consciousness.  Mrs.  Temple  was  sensible 
and  helpful  enough  in  what  she  did,  but  the  nonsense  she  talked 
was  not  to  be  imagined.  Sho  seemed  to  think  it  was  quite  fortu- 
nate that  sho  happened  to  bo  there,  and  declared  several  times 
that  she  couldn't  think  how  we  should  have  managed  without  her. 
"But  all  things  were  so  Providentially  ordered,"  she  said.  I 
don't  believe  it  onco  entered  her  head  that  sho  had  worried  Mrs. 
Weir  by  thrusting  herself  upon  her  at  a  wrong  time. 

At  last,  wlien  it  was  a  question  of  taking  Mrs.  Weir  upstairs, 
I  made  a  stand.  Cotton  and  I  knew  very  well  what  to  do ;  and 
Mrs.  Templo  should  not  come,  I  was  resolved.  I  whispered  to 
Mrs.  Weir  to  beg  her  to  go ;  and  the  poor  lady,  in  a  very  feeble 
voice,  thanked  her  niece  as  though  she  had  done  the  most  self- 
denying  act  possible,  and  hoped  to  bo  better,  and  sco  her  again  in 
the  evening. 

I  did  not  think  evtTi  then  that  wo  should  have  got  rid  of  hor ; 
but  sho  twisted  her  mouth,  and  said  it  was  a  delightful  privilege 
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to  be  permitted  to  help  a  friend ;  and  then  she  kissed  Mrs.  Wen 
and  departed. 

All  that  evening  Mrs.  Weir  kept  her  room.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Temple  called  again,  but  I  urged  Miss  Milicent  to  send  them 
down  word  that  her  mother  was  not  well  enough  to  see  them, 
and  so  they  were  not  admitted.  And,  as  they  were  to  go  the 
next  day,  I  pleased  myself  with  thinking  we  should  be  left  to 
arrange  our  own  affairs  without  interruption,  and  that,  if  Mr. 
Temple  had  business  to  talk  over,  he  would  just  spend  an  hour 
with  Mrs.  Weir  in  the  morning,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of 
it.     But  little  I  knew  of  Mrs.  Temple. 

Mrs.  Weir  was  better  the  next  morning ;  and  a  message  came 
over  from  the  hotel  to  say  that  Mr.  Temple  would  like  to  see  her  if 
she  was  able.  What  passed  I  don't  exactly  know.  It  was  not  a 
very  long  talk,  and  I  don't  expect  it  was  one  of  much  conse- 
quence, except  that  Mr.  Temple  was  anxious  to  put  in  a  claim  for 
some  old  debt,  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  which,  now  that 
the  Dene  estate  was  sold,  he  thought  might  as  well  be  paid  off. 
A  letter  to  the  lawyer  would  have  managed  the  business  just  as 
well,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  understand ;  and,  as  to  Mrs.  Temple 
being'a  favourite.  Miss  Milicent  herself  told  me  that  her  cousin 
Matilda  had  been  the  torment  of  the  family  for  the  last  ten 
years,  though  her  mother  had  always  been  willing  to  think  the 
best  of  her. 

Whilst  Mr.  Temple  was  with  Miss  Milicent,  Mrs.  Temple  in- 
sisted upon  going  upstairs  to  sit  with  Mrs.  Weir,  and  it  was  no 
use  for  me  to  try  and  prevent  if^  as  I  had  to  be  in  the  kitchen 
looking  after  the  cooking,  Jenny  being  still  too  ill  to  move  or  do 
anything  but  sit  up  for  about  an  hour,  and  there  being  no  one  at 
hand  to  take  her  place.  I  wondered  to  myself  at  what  time  Mrs. 
Temple  and  her  husband  meant  to  go,  and  wished  I  could  see  a 
fly  drive  up  to  take  them  away,  for  I  had  a  misgiving  that 
we  should  have  no  peace  till  they  were  gone ;  but  just  as 
I  had  Mrs.  Weir's  luncheon  ready,  and  was  putting  it  on  the 
tray  to  be  taken  upstairs,  down  came  Cotton  from  Mrs.  Weir's 
room. 

"  Well !  Miss  Grant,"  she  said  (I  was  always  called  Miss  Grant 
by  the  servants  because  of  its  being  more  respectful),  "  what  jiro 
wo  to  do  now  ?  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  house  is  to  hold 
us  all." 

"  What  is  the  matter? "  I  asked.  ".  Why  won't  the  house  hold 
us  all  to-day,  as  well  as  it  did  yesterday  ?  " 

"  We  filled  it  yesterday,"  she  answered ;  "  and  when  there  ai;e^ 
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two  more  to  be  put  in,  I  won't  uiidortakc  to  say  where  they  are 
to  bo  quartered." 

"  Two  more !  "*  I  said,  and  I  felt  very  uncomfortable. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  in  the  back  room,  and  Miss  Milicent  in 
the  little  room,  and  then  what  is  to  become  of  you,  Miss  Grant? 
I  would  make  a  stir  about  it,  that  I  would.  I  would  not  submit 
to  be  put  up  in  the  attic." 

**  They  can't  come,"  I  said ;  '*  it's  nonsense." 

"  They  will  come,"  she  answered,  "  and  it's  no  nonsense." 

I  did  not  believe  her  —  I  could  not;  it  seemed  so  monstrous. 
Mrs.  Weir  being  just  come  into  the  house,  nothing  arranged, 
and  she,  herself,  ill  and  in  great  grief,  and  having  lost  so  much 
of  her  fortune,  I  thought  it  impossible  that  any  persons  could 
have  the  face  to  accept  such  an  invitation  even  if  it  had  been 
made. 

As  for  sleeping  in  the  attic,  I  did  not  choose  to  talk  about  that 
with  Cotton.  If  it  had  been  a  real  benefit  to  any  one,  I  would 
have  slept  in  the  kitchen  or  the  scullery.  It  was  not  that  I  cared 
for,  but  the  notion  of  having  that  dreadful  woman  entirely  in  the 
house,  never  to  be  free  from  her ;  for  the  moment  I  did  think  that 
I  must  give  up  and  go  off  at  once  to  Sandcombe. 

"  The  luncheon  will  be  cold  if  you  don't  take  it  up  at  once," 
I  said  to  Cotton,  trying  not  to  show  that  I  thought  anything  of 
h^r  news. 

"Not  so  cold  as  somebody's  welcome  should  be,  if  I  had  my 
will,"  she  replied;  "but  you  are  very  strange.  Miss  Grant.  I 
don't  think  you  know  a  bit  when  you  are  put  upon." 

Cotton  was  wrong ;  I  did  know  very  well,  but  when  persons 
serve  for  love  their  shoulders  can  bear  a  tolerably  heavy  burden. 

As  we  were  speaking  Miss  Milicent  came  out  from  tlio  draw- 
ing-room, looking  feverish  and  hurried.  She  sent  Cotton  away, 
and  then  said,  "  Ursie,  what  have  we  got  in  the  house  ?  We  must 
have  dinner  at  six  o'clock." 

"There  are  some  cutlets  and  the  remains  of  the  chicken,  which 
I  was  going  to  fricassee,"  I  said ;  "  I  thouglit,  with  a  bit  of  bacon 
and  a  pudding,  that  would  be  enough,'  Miss  Milicent,  for  you  and 
Mrs.  Weir." 

"  You  had  better  get  a  leg  of  lamb,  Ursie.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Temple  are  likely  to  be  here." 

"To  stay.  Ma'am?"  I  said,  for  I  thought  I  would  have  it  out 
with  her  at  once. 

"  Tliat  is  as  may  be,"  she  answered  gruffly.  "  They  won't  stay 
for  my  asking,  but  my  mother  is  so  easily  talked  over.     She  has 
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no  more  power  of  saying  *  No '  than  a  baby.     And  as  for  Matilda 
Temple,  she  would  come  over  a  hyena." 

"  Then  I  am  sure,  Miss  Milicent,  I  am  worse  than  a  hyena,"  I 
Bald,  and  I  could  not  help  laughing,  vexed  though  I  was.  "  Sho 
would  never  come  over  me,  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so." 

"  Don't  boast,  Ursie ;  you  have  never  had  to  do  with  her.  You 
see  if  she  is  not  come  to  quarter  herself  upon  us  for  a  month, 
and  neither  you  nor  J,  nor  any  one  will  be  able  to  say  her  nay." 

"But  indeed,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  exclaimed,  "it  ought  not  to 
be.  She  will  drive  Mrs.  Weir  out  of  her  senses.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  it  was  seeing  her  helped  to  make  the  poor  lady  faint 
yesterday." 

"  If  she  was  dying,  Matilda  Temple  would  stick  by  her,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Milicent;  "and  talk  good  all  the  time,  till  she 
thought  herself  a  saint,  and  made  my  mother  think  so  too." 

"  And  where  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  to  sleep.  Ma'am  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  I  shall  take  to  the  attic,"  said  Miss  Milicent. 

"  Oh !  no  indeed,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  that  must  not  be.  Miss  Mili- 
cent. There  is  my  room,  quite  ready.  I  will  move  my  things  in 
a  minute,  and  the  attic  is  quite  as  good  as  I  shall  want." 

"  It  won't  be,  Ursie  Grant,"  she  replied,  catching  hold  of  my 
arm,  as  was  her  habit ;  "  my  mother  won't  allow  it,  and,  what  is 
more,  if  she  would  I  would  not.  When  you  came  to  help  us  in 
our  troubles  we  promised  you  a  comfortable  room,  and  we  aren't 
going  to  have  it  taken  from  you  by  any  one." 

"  Only  if  I  give  it  up,  it  is  not  taken  from  me,"  I  said  ;  "  and, 
indeed,  Miss  Milicent,  it  is  not  fitting ;  I  could  not  stay  here, 
with  you  sleeping  in  the  attic,  and  me  in  the  room  below." 

She  would  make  no  reply,  but  went  off,  and  I  heard  her  tell 
Fanny  to  come  and  help  carry  her  boxes  upstairs. 

It  touched  me,  I  confess.  I  did  not  believe  she  had  so  much 
thought,  but  it  made  me  very  uncomfortable;  for  really,  as  I 
said,  it  was  unfitting,  and  I  had  a  kind  of  fear  that  it  would  make 
mischief. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  going  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Weir,  under 
pretence  of  carrying  away  the  luncheon,  and,  fortunately,  I  found 
her  by  herself.  Cotton  had  persuaded  her  to  get  up  and  dress, 
and  she  was  sitting  by  the  window. 

"  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  you  there,  Ma'am,"  I  said ;  "  I 
fancied  you  wouldn't  get  up  till  the  afternoon." 

"I  feel  better,  thank  you,  Ursula,  and  lying  in  bed  only 
weakens  me  ;  besides,  I  have  had  a  visitor." 
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"  I  was  afraid  Mrs.  Temple  would  have  been  too  much  for  you, 
Ma'am.     Seeing  her  did  you  harm  yesterday." 

"  No,  Ursula,  it  only  startled  me  a  little.  Mrs.  Temple  is  a 
very  good  woman,  and  when  she  talks  to  me,  she  reminds  me  of 
many  things  which  I  am  too  apt  to  forget." 

''  Indeed,  Ma'am,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

"  She  has  been  very  well  brought  up,"  continued  Mrs.  Weir, 
^'  and  she  has  done  a  great  deal  for  her  husband*  He  was  very 
extravagant  as  a  young  man,  and  she  has  quite  cured  him,  anr 
now  he  gives  all  his  money  to  charities.  He  owes  her  a  great 
deaL** 

*'  And  no  doubt  she  takes  care  to  make  him  pay  it,**  was  the 
uncharitable  thought  which  crossed  my  mind,  but  I  answered 
by  asking  if  Mrs.  Temple  was  likely  to  remain  long  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

**  I  have  persuaded  her  to  stay  for  three  or  four  days,  Ursula. 
She  has  never  seen  this  part  of  the  country,  and  she  wishes  to 
do  so  very  much,  but  she  cannot  be  at  the  hotel.  She  cannot 
bear  it ;  it  is  noisy,  and  she  is  not  strong." 

"  Persons  who  travel  can  scarcely  expect  to  meet  with  the 
same  quietness  they  have  at  home,"  I  replied;  "but  I  never 
heard  any  complaint  of  the  hotel.  Ma'am." 

"  Mrs.  Temple  does  not  complain.  She  says,  very  rightly,  that 
the  worst  accommodation  is  better  than  creatures  like  ourselves 
deserve.  Indeed,  she  made  me  ashamed  of  being  so  particular 
myself.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  Ursula,  if  I  have  ever  given 
you  trouble  by  it.     I  have  been  very  much  spoilt." 

I  saw  a  tear  glisten  in  the  poor  lady's  eye,  and  I  ventured  to 
take  her  hand,  and  say,  "  Dear  Ma'am,  if  you  will  please  not  talk 
so,  twenty  times  the  trouble  would  be  nothing  in  return  for  the 
goodness  and  kindness  you  have  shown  to  me  for  years." 

"  Ah !  but,  Ursula,  it  is  not  right  to  let  the  mind  rest  upon 
these  trifles.  Mrs.  Temple  is  not  fanciful  as  I  am.  When  I  told 
Iier  that  I  was  afraid  the  bed  in  Milicent's  room  might  be  hard, 
she  assured  me  she  could  sleep  upon  the  ground  if  needful." 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Temple  may  be  more  fidgety.  Ma'am,"  I  observed; 
for  I  could  not  help  noticing  how  entirely  the  good  gentleman 
was  put  aside,  even  by  Mrs.  Weir. 

"  Ah !  Ursula,  Mrs.  Temple  has  done  so  much  for  her  husband 
in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others.  She  says  that  he  is  a 
changed  man  since  she  first  knew  him.  He  has  no  wi«h  for  fine 
carpets  and  curtains,  and  soft  beds,  and  sofas.      He  desires  no-  * 
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thing  but  quietness.     That  is  an  excellent  influence  for  a  wife  to 
exercise." 

Mrs.  Weir  sighed,  and  I  knew  that  she  was  in  her  heart  re- 
proaching herself  for  having  encouraged  her  husband  in  extra- 
vagance by  her  own  fanci fulness. 

'*  They  will  find  the  room  sn^all,  Ma'am,"  I  said ;  "  and  I  don  t 
quite  know  what  to  do  about  the  dressing-room.  Fanny  and  I  had 
thought  of  filling  it  with  the  things  we  couldn't  put  elsewhere." 

A  harassed  look  came  over  Mrs.  Weir's  face ;  it  always  did 
when  there  was  the  least  fuss  about  arrangements.  Her  brow 
contracted,  and  there  was  a  heavy  darkness  across  her  eyes.  I 
saw  it  would  not  do  to  make  more  objections. 

"You  can  fill  my  room,  Ursula,  if  you  like.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  so  particular  as  I  have  been.  What  does  it  signify  ?  I 
shall  soon  be  out  of  this  world." 

"  But  those  who  love  you,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  will  take  care 
that  you  shall  be  comfortable  whilst  you  are  in  it.  Please  don't 
trouble  yourself ;  we  shall  manage,  I  dare  say ;  and  it  won't  be 
for  long,  I  suppose." 

"  Only  for  two  days,  Ursula.  Mrs.  Temple  is  obliged  to  be  at 
home.  She  is  making  preparations  for  a  charity  bazaar ;  so  she 
cannot  stay.  I  have  promised  to  look  oVer  my  things,  and  see 
what  I  can  spare  for  her.  I  was  just  thinking,  when  you  came 
up,  that  you  might,  if  you  would,  be  kind  enough  to  unpack  one 
of  my  boxes,  and  help  me  to  choose." 

I  am  afraid  I  felt  very  unwilling ;  but  as  I  did  not  venture 
actually  to  say  "  No,"  I  replied  that,  if  I  might  be  allowed,  I 
would  rather  wait  just  now,  for  I  had  to  go  to  see  about  dinner. 

**  Thank  you,  by  and  by  will  do  very  well ;  or,  perhaps  Cotton 
will  bring  the  box." 

Already  in  my  mind  I  saw  Mrs.  Temple  fingering  all  the  pretty 
little  toys  and  ornaments  in  which  Mrs.  Weir  found  pleasure,  and 
my  heart  swelled  so  that  I  really  could  not  answer.  But  there 
was  no  escape.  Mrs.  Weir's  mind,  I  could  see,  was  possessed 
with  the  notion  of  giving  up  something  she  cared  for.  What 
that  tiresome  woman  had  been  saying  to  her,  I  v/as  unable  to 
imagine. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Miss  Milicent  took  possession  of  the  attic,  in  spite  of  all  I  could 
say,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  were  put  into  her  room ;  and,  as 
it  seemed,  were  likely  long  to  remain  there.  As  for  going  away 
in  two  days,  I  was  sure  from  the  beginning  what  that  would 
come  to.  If  ever  there  was  a  woman  who  might  be  called  a 
burr,  it  was  Mrs.  Temple.  Once  let  her  come  near  you,  and,  as 
Miss  Milicent  said,  she  would  stick  to  you  through  everything. 
You  might  cast  her  off  one  minute,  and  think  you  were  rid  of 
her,  and  the  next  you  were  sure  to  find  her  clinging  to  you  again. 
When  the  two  days  were  over,  she  declared  herself  to  be  wonder- 
fully better  for  the  sea  air,  and  Mrs.  Weir  was  very  pleased,  really 
so,  I  do  believe ;  she  was  pleased  at  anything  which  did  good. 
Mrs.  Temple  was  pressed  to  stay.  I  remembered  the  charity 
bazaar ;  but  if  there  were  really  going  to  be  one,  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  hurry  in  preparing  for  it.  .  Not  but  what  it  was  still 
talked  about.  Mrs.  Temple  was  always  collecting  sea-weeds  out 
of  doors,  or  cutting  up  bits  of  card-board  in  doors,  liking,  she 
said,  to  employ  her  time  usefully ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  it 
was  all  useful,  for  even  Miss  Milicent  was  drawn  in  by  her,  and 
made  to  search  for  stones  and  specimens,  as  Mrs.  Temple  called 
them,  all  which  were  to  go  to  the  charity  bazaar. 

In  a  week  the  house  had  settled  down  as  though  Mrs.  Temple 
had  lived  there,  and  meant  to  live  there,  always.  But  it  was  just 
the  contrary  with  me ;  having  her  there  opened  my  eyes  to  one 
thing,  —  that  I  was  not  so  necessary  to  Mrs.  Weir  as  I  imagined. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  discovery,  but  it  made  me  see  how  selfish 
I  might  be,  even  in  what  appeared  to  be  my  best  feelings.  What 
Mrs.  Weir  wanted  was  a  little  sympathy  and  amusement;  and 
when  she  could  obtain  this,  her  life  was  tolerably  comfortable ; 
for  she  was  like  a  child,  accustomed  to  live  just  for  the  day,  and 
to  trust  everything  to  others.  The  very  weight  of  the  cares  and 
griefs  which  had  burdened  her  for  so  many  years,  I  believe, 
forced  her  to  this.  Her  husband  had  made  her  helpless,  and  kept 
her  so;  and  now  nothing  roused  her  except  some  great  call  of 
what  she  considered  duty,  such  as  that  which  had  made  her  dwell 
so  much  upon  the  thought  of  rejoining  Mr.  Weir.  If  that  notion 
were  to  come  up  again,  I  knew  she  would  startle  us  all  by  her 
energy ;  but  now  she  was  sinking  down  into  a  kind  of  life  which 
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sometimes  made  me  think  of  the  beautiful  sea  anemones  found 
upon  the  shore,  —  half  vegetable  and  half  animal,  —  moving  their 
long  feelers,  and  searching,  as  it  were,  for  something,  they  scarcely 
knew  what ;  yet  contented  to  remain  in  one  place,  and  appearing 
to  find  a  kind  of  solace  in  spreading  themselves  out  in  the  sun, 
and  taking  thankfully  the  light  and  air  which  God,  in  His  won- 
derful Wisdom,  had  provided  for  them. 

It  is  happy  for  us,  I  am  sure,  that  we  do  not  all  need  the  same 
comfort.  I  should  never  have  found  mine  where  Mrs.  Weir  did, 
in  Mrs.  Temple's  society ;  but  in  saying  this,  I  don't  in  the  least 
mean  that  I  was,  therefore,  in  any  way  better  or  wiser  than  Mrs. 
Weir,  —  quite  the  contrary.  It  was  the  very  goodness  and  sim- 
plicity which  I  never  could  attain  to  that  made  her  take  for 
reality  what  always  seemed  to  me  mere  outside  show.  Mrs. 
Temple  showed  herself  to  me  the  first  night  I  ever  saw  her ;  she 
was  off  her  guard  then,  and  the  impression  I  had  of  her  remained 
bj  me.  Perhaps,  but  for  that,  I  too  might  have  been  deluded  by 
her.  But  I  don't  know ;  there  is  something  in  true  kindness  and 
goodness,  which  I  fancy  can  never  be  counterfeited.  All  the  fine 
talking  and  appearance  of  sympathy,  which  Mrs.  Weir  had  such 
faith  in,  sounded  to  me  hollow  from  the  beginning ;  and  I  could 
not  but  see  by  Mrs.  Temple's  words  and  ways  that  she  had  one 
great  besetting  sin,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  she  was 
totally  blind  to.  She  was  a  thoroughly  mean  woman  about 
money  matters.  She  had  not  been  well,  and  she  wanted  change 
and  sea  air ;  that  was  the  history  of  her  visit  to  Compton  Heath ; 
and  as  days  went  on,  I  saw  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  from 
the  beginning  to  come  and  quarter  herself  upon  Mrs.  Weir,  not 
for  one  or  two  nights,  but  for  a  month,  or  six  weeks,  or  any  time 
that  might  suit  her.  But  she  would  not  have  said  it  for  the  world. 
No,  all  the  time  it  was,  that  she  was  so  anxious  to  go,  only  her 
aunt  pressed  her  to  stay,  and  seenjed  to  enjoy  a  little  sympathy 
and  affectionate  companionship  so  much,  that  really,  in  her  dis- 
tressed state,  —r-  a  state  worse  than  widowhood,  —  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  to  leave  her. 

It  was  all  quite  true  about  Mrs.  Weir ;  she  did  like  it,  at  least 
in  a  certain  way,  and  for  a  time.  To  mc,  it  was  just  like  having 
a  wet  blanket  thrown  over  me  to  hear  Mrs.  Temple  converse, 
especially  when  she  touched  upon  serious  subjects.  I  never 
knew  what  to  say,  or  which  way  to  look ;  and  though  I  could 
have  listened  to  Mrs.  Weir  for  hours,  when  she  talked  to  mo  in 
her  earnest  simple  way,  I  ilevcr  heard  one  of  Mrs.  Temple's  set 
speeches  without  feeling  as  though  I  wished  a  trap-door  could 
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open  in  the  floor,  and  I  might  sink  down  and  hide  myself.  But 
dear,  good  Mrs.  Weir,  took  it  all  in  like  a  sermon.  She  was  so 
sincere  herself  that  she  could  not  suspect  others  of  make-believe; 
and  constant  sorrow,  and  thinking  of  serious  matters,  and  living 
in  that  strange  dreamy  way,  out  of  the  world,  made  her  prepared 
at  all  times  for  subjects  which  came  to  other  people  with  a  shock 
and  a  jar. 

Miss  Milicent  and  I  had  a  little  conversation  upon  this  subject 
one  day.  It  was  after  we  had  been  at  the  Heath  about  three 
weeks,  and  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Roger,  saying  he  had 
finished  his  business  in  London,  and  was  coming  down  the  next 
week  to  Sandcombe,  and  asking  if  I  could  go  over  and  see  him, 
if  it  was  only  for  a  few  days.  As  things  were,  it  struck  me,  that 
I  might  just  as  well  make  my  move  once  for  all.  There  might 
never  be  a  better  moment ;  and  that  afternoon,  when  Miss  Mili- 
cent came  into  the  kitchen  to  give  some  orders,  I  determined  to 
propose  it  to  her.  I  was  standing  there,  showing  Cotton  how  to 
make  Mrs.  Weir's  coffee,  -^  for  Jenny  Dale,  though  she  was  pretty 
well  again,  and  able  to  cook,  had  never  managed  to  make  coffee 
to  please  Mrs.  Weir. 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you,  if  you  please.  Miss  Milicent," 
I  said,  "  if  you  are  not  busy.'* 

"  Yes,  I  am  busy ;  I  always  am,"  she  answered,  and  true  enough 
it  did  appear  that  she  ought  to  be  busy,  even  if  she  was  not,  for 
it  would  have  taken  full  ten  minutes,  rightly,  to  put  herself  tidy. 
She  had  been  down  upon  the  shore,  getting  seaweeds,  and  crabs, 
and  crawling  things,  to  be  placed  in  a  glass,  for  Mrs.  Temple  ;  I 
suppose  for  the  charity  bazaar.  Such  a  mass  of  mud  on  her 
short  tucked-up  dress,  and  such  boots !  and  the  pockets  of  her 
loose  jacket  stuck  full  of  stones  and  shells,  and  her  bonnet  all 
awry ;  if  I  had  not  seen  her  nearly  the  same  every  day,  for  the 
last  fortnight,  I  don't  think  I  could  have  kept  from  a  smile. 

But  I  tried  to  be  very  respectful,  knowing  my  temptation  the 
other  way,  and  I  said,  "  I  wouldn't  trouble  you  if  you  are  really 
busy.  Miss  Milicent,  but  I  have  had  a  letter  this  morning,  and  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  it." 

"  A  letter,  have  you  ?     Oh ! " 

Miss  Milicent's  look  grew  softer.  She  took  a  real  interest  in 
Roger,  and  must  have  guessed  the  letter  was  from  him ;  but  she 
still  went  her  own  way. 

"  I  want  some  brown  pans,  Jenny,"  she  said,  "  flat  pans ;  and 
where  is  the  sea-water  Dale  brought  up  from  the  shore?  Here 
are  beautiful  things  to  be  cared  for,"  and  she  uncovered  a  basket 
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and  showed  a  mass  of  slimy-looking  coloured  jelly,  lying  upon 
stones  and  seaweeds,  with  tiny  crabs  and  periwinkles,  and  all 
kinds  of  uncouth  creatures,  crawling  about  amongst  them. 

"They  things  had  best  have  stayed  where  they  were  born,  it's 
my  opinion,"  said  Jenny;  "they  don't  look  natural-like  here. 
What  am  I  to  do  with  them.  Miss  Milicent  ?  " 

As  she  spoke,  Jenny  poked  one  of  them  with  a  skewer,  and 
then  started  back,  declaring  "  she  wouldn't,  for  the  life  of  her, 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  If  she  might  put  it  in  the  pot  and 
boil  it  she  wouldn't  so  much  care,  but  live  jelly  was  what  she  was 
not  used  to." 

I  brought  the  pans  from  the  scullery  myself,  and  Miss  Milicent 
and  I  moved  her  creatures,  as  she  called  them,  into  it,  and  then, 
as  they  began  to  unfold  in  the  clear  water,  Jenny  ventured  to 
look  in  upon  them,  and,  in  spite  of  her  declarations,  that  "  they 
weren't  canny,  and  she  couldn't  abide  them,"  we  left  her  standing 
by  the  pans  and  poking  them  about  with  the  skewer. 

All  this  time  Miss  Milicent  seemed  to  have  no  thought  for  my 
business,  but  when  her  own  was  finished  she  said,  "  Now,  Ursio 
Grant,  if  you  choose  to  come  to  the  dining-room,  I  can  see  the 
letter,"  and  away  she  walked,  expecting  me  to  follow  her. 

We  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  she  shut  to  the  door, 
"  Well !  what  is  the  mischief?"  she  began. 

"  That  Roger  is  coming  to  Sandcombo,  Miss  Milicent,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  going,"  I  replied. 

"  You  have  taken  an  uppish  fit,  have  you  ?  "  ^he  replied.  "  I 
thought  it  would  come  to  this ;  Mrs.  Temple  said  it  yesterday." 

"  Mrs.  Temple  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes !  she  is  a  sharp  woman,  though  not  after  my  fancy  in  all 
things.  She  said  she  saw  it  in  you  the  first  night  she  came ;  and 
I  have  a  doubt  that  you  were  not  too  civil  to  her  then,  Ursie 
Grant." 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  explaining,  but  I  remembered  that  evil 
words  multiply  by  being  taken  up  and  cut  to  pieces,  like  the 
creatures  Miss  Milicent  had  just  brought  into  the  kitchen,  so  I 
let  Mrs.  Temple's  unkind  remarks  pass,  and  answered,  "  You 
would  scarcely  have  said  that,  Miss  Milicent,  if  you  had  known 
all  that  went  on.  But  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done  to  make 
you  or  any  one  call  mo  uppish.  It  can't  be  because  I  talk  of  going 
away,  for  that  has  been  settled  ever  since  I  came." 

"I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  persisted  Miss  Milicent,  in  her  odd 
way,  carrying  on  her  own  words  just  as  though  I  had  not  spoken, 
"  Matilda  Temple  said  she  was  sure  you  would  never  go  on  long, 
dining  in  the  kitchen  with  old  Dale  and  his  wife,  and  not  having 
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a  place  to  sit  in  except  yoar  bedroom.  She  was  wrong  though 
in  one  thing,  as  I  told  her,  for  it  was  my  own  will  to  go  to  the 
attic." 

"  Oh  I  Miss  Milicent,"  I  exclaimed,  "  how  can  you  listen  to 
Mrs.  Temple  ;  did  I  ever  complain  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  you  are  going  away." 

"  But  not  for  that,"  I  replied,  and  I  felt  the  angry  colour  rush 
to  my  cheek.  "  If  there  is  one  thing  I  hate  more  than  another, 
it  is  taking  upon  oneself  to  have  airs,  and  being  above  doing 
what  is  kind  and  helping.  I  would  dine  with  old  Dale  and  sit 
in  my  bedroom  from  this  hour  till  the  day  of  my  death,  if  it  was 
my  duty,  and  could  comfort  any  one,  much  more  bo  of  use  to 
Mrs,  Weir,  and  you  know  it,  Miss  Milicent.  You  don't  roally 
believe  Mrs.  Temple ;  if  you  did,  it  would  bo  a  hard  struggle 
with  me  to  keep  from  walking  out  of  the  house  and  never 
entering  it  again." 

"I  was  wrong,  Ursie,"  she  said,  and  she  stretched  out  her 
large  hand,  stained  with  the  marks  of  the  mud  and  sea-weed  she 
had  been  handling,  and  gave  mo  something  between  a  pat  and  a 
shake.  "But  it  comes  over  me,  and  that's  the  truth,  and  if 
Mr.  Temple  and  Matilda  weren't  here,  I  think  I  should  run 
away." 

"  I  fancied  you  didn't  like  their  staying,"  I  observed. 

**  No,  I  had  rather  have  you  than  them,  any  day,  but  I  had 
rather  have  them  than  nobody.  Don't  you  see  how  quiet  my 
mother  has  been  since  Mrs.  Temple  has  taken  to  being  with  her?" 

*•  Just  for  the  time,"  I  said  ;  *'but  Mrs.  Weir  must  see  through 
it  some  day.  Miss  Milicent,  as  you  and  I  do." 

"  She  may,  and  she  mayn't ;  any  how,  it  helps  for  the  time." 

"  Oh !  Miss  Milicent,"  I  exclaimed,  "  can  you  bear  to  see  the 
good  lady  deceived,  and  made  to  rest  upon  another,  when  you, 
her  own  flesh  and  blood,  that  could  bo  everything  to  her,  are 
close  at  hand  ?  " 

I  had  never  spoken  so  plainly  before,  and  I  was  afraid  how  my 
words  might  be  taken.  Miss  Milicent  winced  a  little,  but  she 
had  a  way  of  turning  off  from  any  subject  she  disliked,  and 
making  an  excuse  by  finding  fault  with  some  one  else.  That 
was  how  slie  managed  to  deceive  herself  upon  this  one  point,  and 
so  I  suppose  it  is  with  us  all. 

"My  mother  is  very  queer,  Ursie,"  she  suid,  "as  you  well 
know,  and  ever  since  1  can  remember  she  has  looked  for  comfort 
out  ot'  her  own  family.  The  doctors  say  it's  health,  and  1  dare 
say  it  is;  but  whether  or  not,  I  can't  please  her,  and  if  she 
chooses  to  be  taken  in  by  Matilda  Temple,  why  she  must  be." 
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"But  it  will  work  some  liarm  in  tlio  end,  for  certain,"  I  said. 
"  You  don't  trust  Mrs.  Temple  yourself,  Miss  Milicent," 

**  Not  I,  not  for  a  moment ;  yet  she  is  not  such  a  hypocrite  as 
you  think,  Ursie.  She  humbugs  herself  just  as  much  as  she 
does  other  people." 

That  was  seeing  deeper  than  I  should  have  given  Miss  Milicent 
credit  for,  and  I  asked  her  what  she  meant. 

"  Why  just  this,"  she  replied ;  "  I  have  lived  a  good  deal  with 
Matilda  Temple,  and  seen  how  things  went  on.  She  was  very 
badly  brought  up  as  a  child,  left  quite  to  her  own  ways.  She 
never  knew  how  to  be  honest  and  open  like  others,  and  she 
loved  nothing  but  herself.  Then  her  mother  died,  and  she  went 
to  live  with  a  kind  of  cousin,  a  Mrs.  Frere,  a  good  woman  —  yes, 
a  good  woman,  if  ever  there  lived  one  upon  earth,  but  one  who 
was  always  lecturing  and  talking  of  religion.  I  could  not  endure 
her  fashion  of  going  on  myself,  and  I  ran  away  from  her  when- 
ever I  saw  her,  yet  I  respected  her.  But  with  Matilda  it  was 
different ;  she  learnt  to  talk  the  same  as  her  cousin,  and  Mrs. 
Frere  thought  her  an  excellent,  good  child,  because  she  could 
quote  texts,  and  said  she  liked  to  hear  sermons,  and  Matilda 
thought  so  herself,  and  she  thinks  so  now,  and  nobody  has  ever 
told  her  differently.  She  has  her  notion  of  goodness,  and  she 
acts  up  to  it." 

"  If  she  had  read  her  Bible,  she  might  have  found  out  that  it 
was  not  the  right  notion,  I  should  have  thought,"  was  my  reply. 
"  To  be  sure,  I  have  seen  but  little  of  her,  but  her  ways  do  strike 
me  as  being  shabby." 

"  Shabby !  she  is  the  shabbiest  woman,  and  the  proudest  in 
England,"  said  Miss  Milicent,  "and  the  cleverest  besides.  We 
must  all  take  our  dose  of  religion,  Ursie,  that  we  know  ;  but  I 
suppose  we  like  to  take  it  our  own  way.  Matilda  Temple  wraps 
up  hers  in  talk,  and  makes  it  a  good  size,  and  then  she  swallows 
it  whole,  and  so  it  never  tastes  unpleasant." 

I  did  not  answer  directly, —  I  could  not.  It  came  over  mo 
with  such  a  terrible  dread,  that  we  might  all  be  doing  the  same 
in  some  way  or  other.  I  could  see  it  in  Miss  Milicent  hefself, 
clear-sighted  though  she  was  to  Mrs.  Temple's  short-comings, 
and  there  was  I,  perhaps  as  great  a  self-deceiver  as  either. 

Miss  Milicent  continued,  "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Matilda  Temple  should  think  much  of  herself.  There's  her 
little  husband  obeys  her  like  a  bladk  slave." 

"  And  it  is  true,  then,"  I  said,  "  what  Mrs.  Weir  told  me,  that 
she  had  saved  him  from  being  extravagant  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  yes !  saved  him  from  th^t,  and  from  a  great  deal  else, 
and  made  him  nearly  as  shabby  as  herself;  only  I  must  say  one 
thing  for  him,  it  goes  against  the  grain.'* 

"Really!  Miss  Milicent,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  do  surprise  me. 
If  you  think  of  your  cousins  in  this  way,  how  can  you  bear  to 
have  them  here  ?  " 

"  Because  anything  is  better  than  being  forced  to  give  in  to 
another  person's  fancies  all  day,  Ursie  Grant.  I  must  have 
liberty.  It  is  bad  enough  any  how,  to  be  set  down  in  a  corner 
of  the  world  like  this,  but  if  I  am  to  sit  in-doors  week  after  week, 
and  talk  twaddle,  I  sliall  fall  ill.     That  is  the  truth." 

"  Yet  there  are  some  hours  when  Mrs.  Weir  likes  to  be  alone," 
I  ventured  to  say. 

"  Maybe,  but  you  don't  understand  ;  no  one  can.  Parents  and 
children,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  are  not  like  other  people. 
I  dare  say  you  think  I  am  undutiful ;  I  dare  say  I  am." 

I  must  have  looked  shocked,  for  I  always  thought  that  if  I  had 
a  mother  living  I  should  feel  it  such  a  pleasure  and  an  honour  to 
do  everything  for  her.  But  Miss  Milicent  was  better  than  her 
word,  I  knew,  and  I  am  sure  that  her  conscience  reproached  her, 
after  she  had  spoken  in  this  off-hand  way,  for  she  went  on  : 
"  You  know,  Ursie,  there's  no  one  but  you  that  can  suit  me  and 
my  mother  also,  and  it's  the  plain  fact :  and  if  we  can  have  you 
here,  everything  will  go  well,  and  if  we  have  not  we  must  have 
Matilda  Temple,  or  any  one  wo  can  get,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences.    And  who  is  to  answer  for  them  ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  me  to  reply  she  went  away,  seemingly  in 
a  huff. 

This  sudden  end  to  our  conversation  was  like  a  gust  of  wind. 
It  took  up  all  my  ideas,  and  turned  them  round  as  it  were,  till  I 
did  not  know  where  I  was.  Just  for  one  moment  I  thoucrht 
Miss  Milicent  was  right,  and  that  I  was  answerable  for  whatever 
might  happen,  if  Mrs.  Temple  stayed  and  I  went  away ;  but  I 
soon  saw  the  folly  of  such  an  idea.  God  has  only  given  us  one 
conscience  to  take  care  of,  and  trouble  enough  it  is  to  keep  that 
clear  of  offence.  If  I  went  my  own  straightforward  way,  I  was 
not  answerable  for  the  crookedness  of  other  people's.'  And  I 
saw,  too,  what  Mrs.  Kemp  had  first  put  into  my  head,  that  m^ 
staying  only  blinded  Miss  Milicent  more  to  her  own  duties. 
I  sought  no  more  conversation,  but  went  up  stairs  to  my  own 
room,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Roger,  telling  him,  that  nothing  pre- 
venting, I  would  be  at  Sandcombe,  if  William  and  Leah  could 
receive  me,  that  day  week. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

My  stay  with  Mrs.  Weir  was  about  to  terminate  less  pleasantly 
than  I  had  expected.     I  seemed  to  have  done  but  little  good  to 
her,  and  less  to  Miss  Mill  cent,  arrd  I  knew  that  1  left  a  snake  in 
the  grass  behind  me  in  Mrs.  Temple.     But  for  Mrs.  Kemp's 
warning,  I  might  have  been  even  more  disappointed,  but  I  was 
learning  (very  slowly,  though,  for  it  was  a  hard  lesson  to  one  of 
my  disposition)  to  make  doing  my  duty  my  object,  without  caring 
for  seeing  the  fruits.     Miss  Milicent  was  surly  when  she  found 
I  was  resolved  to  go.    Mrs.  Temple,  who  had  scarcely  noticed  me 
before,  became  suddenly  very  patronising  and  amiable,  and  poor 
Mrs.  Weir,  to  whom  I  broke  the  news  as  gently  as  I  could,  cried 
a  good  deal,  and  said  if  God  ever  made  her  rich  again,  she  would 
send  for  me,  and  beg  me  to  come  back  and  live  with  her :  but 
her  mind  was  for  the  time  finding  a  new  rest,  and  when  the  day 
of  my  departure  drew  near,  she  was  consoled  by  Mrs.  Temple's 
promise  of  staying  with  her  another  fortnight.     Her  conscience 
indeed  was  a  little  troubled  about  Mr.  Temple,  who,  she  said, 
must  find  it  so  dull  to  be  living  there  with  three  ladies ;  but 
Mrs.  Temple  assured  her,  that  solitude  and  contemplation  were 
his  delight,  and  if  it  was  so,  he  certainly  must  have  been  in 
Paradise  all  the  time  he  was  at  the  Heath,  for  he  wandered  about 
on  the  rocks  and  by  the  shore  all  day,  and  never  spoke  to  any 
one,  except  I  believe  to  Mr.  Perry,  the  Preventive  lieutenant. 
He  was  a  meek  man  now,  and  gifted  with  much  endurance,  what- 
ever he  might  have  been  formerly.     I  never  heard  him  say  any- 
thing in  opposition  to  his  wife  except,  "Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  not,  my  dear." 

On  the  day  fixed  William's  cart  was  to  be  sent  for  me  and  my 
boxes.  It  was  to  go  into  Hove  first,  and  to  come  back  by 
Compton,  so  that  I  was  not  likely  to  leave  till  the  evening.  All 
the  afternoon,  Miss  Milicent  was  in  and  out  of  my  room,  upon 
some  pretence  or  another,  talking  about  all  kinds  of  things  in  a 
rambling  way,  and  often  in  a  very  cross  tone,  especially  prophe- 
sying that  everything  would  go  wrong  when  I  was  gone,  and  as 
the  climax  of  evil,  declaring  that  neither  Jenny  Dale  nor  Cotton 
would  ever  know  how  to  make  her  mother's  cofiee.  When  the 
last  box  was  packed,  and  just  going  to  be  corded,  she  brought  in 
a  beautiful  large  prayer-book,  with  a  very  clear  print.     "  Thero 
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is  no  room  for  it,"  she  said,  as  she  put  it  down  upon  the  top  of 
my  frilled  collars. 

I  took  it  out  and  looked  at  it.  She  had  written  in  it  "  Ursula 
Grant,'*  nothing  more. 

"  Oh  I  Miss  Milicont,"  I  exclaimed,  "  it  is  very  good  of  you, 
and  I  shall  value  it  so  much.** 

"  I  have  crumpled  your  frills,"  she  said ;  "  you  had  better  give 
up  wearing  frills,  Ursie  Grant.  There  will  be  no  time  for 
getting  them  up  at  Sandcombe." 

"  I  don't  care  about  the  frills,"  I  replied ;  "  but  if  you  would 
please,  Miss  Milicent,  to  put  your  name  in  the  book  too,  I  should 
be  greatly  obliged." 

*•  I  have  put  enough  to  prevent  its  being  stolen,"  she  said. 

I  could  get  nothing  more  from  her.  She  would  put  the  book 
into  the  box  herself,  hiding  it  underneath,  as  though  she  was 
ashamed  of  it;  and  not  allowing  mo  to  say  another  word  of 
thanks. 

Fanny  came  to  tell  me  the  cart  was  ready,  and  to  help  mo 
carry  down  my  boxes ;  but  Miss  Milicent  peeped  over  the  stairs, 
and  told  her  to  go  and  fetch  Dale, —  her  mother  wanted  me; 
and  I  went  to  Mrs.  Weir. 

Mrs.  Temple  was  with  her.  "  A  pleasant  afternoon  you  havo 
for  your  drive,  Ursula ; "  she  said,  before  Mrs,  Weir  could  speak ; 
"  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it !  " 

**  Thank  you.  Ma'am,"  was  all  my  reply ;  it  always  made  me 
feel  cross  when  she  called  me  Ursula,  though  I  don't  know  what 
other  name  she  could  well  have  given  me. 

"  I  had  a  commission  to  be  executed  in  Hatton ; "  she  con- 
tinued, "  and  I  felt  sure  that  you  would  be  glad  to  attend  to  it 
for  me.  The  Compton  carpenter  charges  more  than  I  think 
right  for  the  little  work-frame  he  made  for  me  the  other  day ; 
and  I  wished  you  to  see  the  other  man, —  I  forget  his  name,  —  at 
Hatton,  and  inquire  what  ho  would  do  the  same  for  ;  I  shall  not 
pay  more  than  he  says." 

"  The  frame  cost  eighteen  pence,  I  believe,  Ma'am,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  only  fifteen.  I  could  have 
had  it  made  for  fifteen  at  home ;  but  toese  country  people  are 
very  exorbitant,  and  it  is  not  right  to  encourage  them,  dear  aunt, 
is  it  ?  "  and  she  addressed  Mrs.  Weir. 

"  I  dare  say  not,  my  dear.  I  generally  give  what  they  ask, 
but  then  I  am  not  a  person  of  business." 

"It  was  Smithson  who  made  the  frame,  I  think,  Ma\ani,'M 
said. 
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"  Yes,  Smithson  I  believe  was  the  name.** 

*'  He  is  very  poor,  and  not  a  very  good  workman,"  I  continued, 
"  and  I  think,  Ma'am,  you  had  the  frame  taken  back  twice." 

Mrs.  Temple's  black  eyes  flashed  as  they  did  the  first  night  I 
ever  saw  her. 

"  Is  that  Smithson,  whose  wife  had  twins  last  week  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Weir. 

"  Yes,  Ma'am ;  and  Miss  Milicent,  if  you  remember,  sent  her 
some  gruel.     His  girl  goes  to  Compton  school." 

"I  remember.  Pray,  Ursula,  take  care" — but  poor  Mrs. 
Weir  stopped  short,  and  I  saw  a  tear  in  her  eye ;  "  you  are  going 
away,  Ursula,  I  must  not  trouble  you.  Matilda^  I  should  like 
Milicent  to  see  what  the  poor  woman  wants.  It  must  be  a  great 
trial  to  have  two  babies  at  a  time." 

"  Certainly,  dear  aunt.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Milicent  will  do 
all  that  is  necessary,  if  it  is  a  deserving  case ;  but  the  man,  I 
should  fear,  is  not  honest.  However,  I  will  not  trouble  Ursula 
Grant  to  make  inquiries  for  me  about  him  ;  I  forgot  that  I  was 
speaking  to  a  person  who  took  care  to  inform  me,  the  first  night 
I  saw  her,  that  she  was  not  Mrs.  Weir's  servant.'* 

There  was  a  little  red  spot  upon  Mrs.  Weir's  cheek,  burning 
and  increasing.  Her  eyes  turned  uneasily  from  one  to  the  other  ; 
I  don't  think  anything  ever  so  perplexed  her  as  anger.  Mrs. 
Temple  rose  haughtily ;  I  think  she  fancied  I  was  going  to  reply, 
and  that  she  should  put  me  down ;  but  I  merely  said  to  Mrs. 
Weir,  "  Dear  Ma'am,  the  cart  is  come  ;  I  think,  if  you  please,  I 
must  go." 

"  Perhaps,  Matilda,  if  you  would  not  mind,  —  I  think  I  should 
like  to  speak  to  Ursula  alone." 

Mrs.  Temple  said  not  a  word,  but  walked  out  of  the  room,  like 
a  tragedy  queen,  I  was  going  to  say,  only  I  never  saw  one,  though 
I  have  heard  people  talk  of  them. 

Mrs.  Weir  held  my  hands  fast  in  hers,  not  even  trying  to 
speak ;  but  the  tears  coursing  each  other  down  her  face. 

"  I  must  come  over  again,  and  see  you  very  soon,  Ma'am,"  I 
said. 

"  Yes,  you  are  not  going  away  far,  I  desire  to  remember  that. 
But,  Ursula,  I  won't  keep  you ;  do  you  think  you  could  sit 
down  ?  "  It  was  one  of  her  little  fancies,  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  see  any  one  standing ;  ifc  gave  her  the  notion  of  hurry.  I  sat 
down.  She  pointed  to  an  Indian  box  on  her  work-table.  "I 
wished  to  show  you  before  you  went ;  I  have  chosen  my  things 
for  Mrs.  Temple's  charity.     I  asked  Milicent  to  look  at  them,  but 
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the  8tid  ihero  were  enough  without  thcin«  But  I  desire  to  give 
them,  Ursula.  God  gave  them  to  me,  and  I  should  like  to  give 
them  back  to  Him/' 

I  brought  the  box  to  her,  and  she  unlocked  it,  took  the  things 
out,  one  by  one,  and  ranged  them  in  order  upon  the  table.  They 
were  nearly  all  foreign,  and  mostly  Indian ;  and  some  of  them  so 
delicate,  that  it  seemed  as  though  any  other  fingers  than  Mrs. 
Weir's  would  have  been  unable  to  handle  them.  Particularly  I 
remember  a  little  chess-board  of  carved  ivory,  with  the  tiniest 
set  of  chessmen  that  can  be  imagined  standing  upon  it.  It  had 
been  sent  her  only  a  few  months  before ;  and  she  had  taken  the 
trouble  herself  to  fasten  the  little  figures  upon  the  board  with 
gum.  It  used  to  stand  upon  the  table  at  Dene,  with  a  glass  case 
over  it ;  but  I  had  not  seen  it  since  we  came  to  the  cottage. 

She  looked  at  her  pretty  things  as  a  child  might  have  done, 
when  they  were  all  put  before  her.  Just  for  the  moment  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were  to  be  parted  with, 

"  Perhaps  they  will  not  be  wanted,  Ma'am,"  I  ventured  to  say ; 
for  I  felt  quite  a  silly  dislike  to  her  giving  them  away. 

" Do  you  think  so,  Ursula?"  She  seemed  pained  at  the  notion. 
"  Mrs.  Temple  says  they  will  make  her  stall  very  beautiful." 

"  I  dare  say  they  will,  Ma'am,"  I  answered,  shortly. 

"  And  it  ought  not  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  me,"  she  continued.  "  They 
are  very  little  things ;  I  do  not  know  why  I  liked  them  so  much." 

It  was  upon  my  lips  to  say  that  I  should  not  care  what  was 
done  with  them,  if  they  were  to  go  for  a  good  object ;  but  I 
stopped  myself, —  God  looks  at  motives,  not  objects.  No  doubt 
in  His  sight  it  was  a  holy  offering.  I  could  not  take  upon 
myself  to  cast  a  doubt  into  Mrs.  Weirs  mind,  though  in  my  heart 
I  felt  that  I  could  have  seen  the  things  thrown  into  the  sea, 
rather  than  put  into  Mrs.  Temple's  hands,  to  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  show  without  expense. 

"  And  you  think  they  are  enough,  Ursula  ?  "  added  Mrs.  Weir, 
Aim  ply. 

"  Quite,  Ma'am,"  I  said.  **  I  don't  know  how  Mrs.  Temple 
will  contrive  to  take  them." 

"  And  I  shall  learn  to  do  without  them,"  she  continued.  "  Mrs. 
Temple  has  written  out  a  text  for  me,  Ursula,  and  I  have  put 
it  in  my  work-box,  that  I  may  remember  to  try  and  not  care  for 
lUl  which  I  have  cared  for.  She  has  made  it  very  pretty ;  it  is 
illuminated." 

I  could  scarcely  help  smiling.  The  poor  lady's  taste  for  pretty 
things  was  so  strong,  in  spite  of  all  she  did  to  overcome  it.    Mrs. 
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Temple  had  written  the  text  upon  perforated  card-board,  and  the 
capital  letters  were  coloured. 

The  words  were,  "  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it 
is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out ;  and  having  food  and 
raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content.''  I  returned  the  text, 
merely  saying,  that  I  wished  we  could  all  remember  it ;  it  might 
save  us  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  It  did  not  strike  me  till  after- 
wards what  a  wonderful  power  God  has  given  to  simple  earnest- 
ness of  heart.  Mrs.  Weir  was  like  the  bee,  she  could  only 
extract  honey  even  from  intercourse  with  a  woman  like  Mrs. 
Temple. 

"  And  you  must  go  now,  Ursula,"  she  said,  as  I  went  up  to 
her,  after  putting  the  carved  box  back  into  its  place. 

"  Yes,  dear  Ma'am,  I  think  I  must.  I  know  my  brother  would 
rather  the  cart  should  not  be  kept." 

"  And  you  will  see  Mr.  Grant  at  Sandcombe,  I  suppose.  That 
will  make  you  happy," 

My  heart  was  too  full  for  a  reply.  Mrs.  Weir  continued,  "  I 
wish  you  to  be  happy,  Ursula.  I  pray  God  to  make  you  so. 
You  have  not  been  able  to  make  me  happy,  but  you  have  com- 
forted me." 

"Not  so  much  as  you  have  comforted  me.  Ma'am,"  I  said. 
"  You  have  taught  me  things  which  I  shall  remember  all  my  life." 

She  clasped  her  little  thin  hands  together.  "  God  be  thanked 
for  it,  Ursula.  I  had  a  hope  once  that  I  should  live  actively  to 
His  glory ;  but  now  I  can  only  *  stand  and  wait.'  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  to  mention  my  name  in  your  prayers, —  only  you  will 
have  so  many  to  think  of." 

I  caught  hold  of  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

**  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  forget  it,  dear  Ma'am  ?  "  I  said. 
"  But  I  don't  like  to  think  I  am  going  away.  I  shall  hope  to 
come  and  see  you  very  often ;  and  you  must  always  tell  me  what 
I  can  do  for  you." 

"I  thank  you,  Ursula  ;  I  know  I  may  depend  upon  you.  But 
Mrs.  Temple  says  that  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  lean  upon 
you  too  much." 

I  believe  I  gave  an  angry  start.  Mrs.  Weir  did  not  notice  it. 
"  I  have  a  little  book,"  she  continued,  "  which  I  should  wish  you 
to  keep  for  my  sake;  it  is  *  Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata.' 
Mrs.  Temple  recommended  another,  but  I  was  not  sure  you 
would  like  it.  I  am  afraid  I  vexed  her  by  choosing  this ;  but 
you  have  often  read  part  of  it  to  me,  and  so  I  thought  it  would 
help  you  to  remember  me." 
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She  put  into  my  hands  a  tiny  book,  bound  in  purple  morocco, 
quite  plain,  except  that  the  edges  were  gilt.  My  name  was 
written  in  it,  —  "Ursula  Grant,  from  her  sincere  friend,  Mar- 
garet Weir," — and  beneath,  that  text  from  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter, — "  But  the  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  you  unto 
His  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  after  that  yo  have  suffered  a 
while,  make  you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  /settle  you."  The 
words  "  after  yo  have  suffered  a  while  "  were  underlined. 

Mrs.  Weir  pointed  to  them.  "I  would  not  have  you  without 
suffering,  Ursula,"  she  said.  "  It  is  the  highway  to  the  peace 
that  passeth  understanding.     God  bless  you. 

It  was  all  I  could  do  not  to  break  down,  but  I  thanked  her  in 
few  words  and  a  troubled  voice,  and  left  her  with  a  heart  full  of 
love;  yet  fearing,  lost  with  Mrs.  Temple  by  her  side,  she  might 
one  day  cease  to  care  for  mo. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


I  EXPECTED  to  meet  Roger  at  Sandcombe,  and  yet  I  could  think 
of  Mrs.  Weir.  That  was,  I  suppose,  partly  because  I  always  had 
lived  so  much  in  the  present  moment ;  but  it  was  partly  also 
because  I  had  forced  myself  of  liato  to  turn  away  from  the  recol- 
lection of  Roger,  and  to  think  of  life  for  a  time  without  him.  If 
I  had  done  otherwise  I  should  have  been  too  unhappy  to  attend 
to  my  daily  duties.  Tho  trials  of  life  are,  I  believe,  after  all, 
very  much  what  we  choose  to  make  them.  It  was  a  kind  of 
instinct  with  me  to  take  every  one  as  it  came,  and  twist  and  turn 
it  till  I  saw  it  in  the  point  of  view  which  made  it  most  bearable. 
I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  untoward  events  are  like  those 
curious  padlocks  formed  of  rings  of  brass,  with  separate  letters 
engraven  upon  them ;  when  the  rings  are  all  turned  properly,  so 
that  the  letters  form  a  certain  word,  the  key  goes  through  easily  ; 
but  till  this  is  (done,  one  may  try  for  ever  and  not  be  able  to 
unfasten  tho  padlock.  Perhaps  the  word  which  all  human  trials 
are  intended  to  form  is  Faith,  for  by  that  alone  tho  mysteries  of 
Grod's  Providence  are  unlocked. 

At  any  rate,  I  know  that  I  could  never  go  on  fretting  about 
anything,  however  painful ;  and,  when  once  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  Roger  and  I  were  to  be  parted  for  a  year,  I  said  to 
mysolf,  "  It  is  God's  Will  for  some  good  purpose,  to  tako  from 
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mo  for  a  whilo  the  greatest  happiness  I  have ;  but  He  has  left 
me  a  good  manj  blessings  still,  and  so,  instead  of  grieving  over 
what  I  can't  have,  I  will  make  the  best  of  what  I  have." 

I  don't  mean  to  say,  however,  that  I  could  do  this  all  at  once. 
Manj  and  many  a  struggle  did  I  go  through  with  the  yearning 
for  the  old  times,  or  the  dread  of  the  new  ones ;  and  even  that 
afternoon  as  I  drove  away  from  Compton  Heath,  and  drew  near 
to  Sandcombe,  all  the  slumbering  anxieties  and  sorrows  seemed 
to  rouse  themselves  up  to  depress  me. 

In  a  future  state  pf  existence,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  pleasant 
to  go  from  one  star  to  another,  and  see  what  the  different  inhabi- 
tants are  like.  Where  there  is  no  sin  there  will  be  no  sorrow. 
Bat  in  this  evil  world,  where  a  sudden  change  in  a  home  often 
ncans  only  a  turning  from  troubles  of  one  kind  to  those  of 
another,  such  a  move  comes  to  one  with  a  kind  of  shock. 

The  cart  drove  into  the  yard,  and  there  I  saw  Roger  and 
William  standing  together.  I  jumped  out  before  the  man  could 
help  me,  and  ran  up  to  thenL 

"  What  Ursie  ?  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  said  William,  good-naturedly. 
"  You  are  rather  late  aren't  you  ?  " 

Roger  kissed  mo  very  hard  on  both  cheeks,  but  said  nothing. 
They  went  on  talking  about  some  alteration  in  the  fann.  Leah 
was  gone  in  the  chaise  to  Hatton,  and  was  not  returned ;  so  I 
went  upstairs  to  my  room,  and  unpacked  my  boxes,  and  put  my 
things  away  in  the  drawers.  Stupidly  enough,  I  had  forgotten 
that  I  should  not  be  at  Sandcombe  in  time  for  tea ;  and  now  I 
should  have  to  wait  for  supper,  unless  William  thought  of  offering 
me  anything.  I  dare  say  people  would  call  that  very  strange  and 
silly,  and  inquire  why  I  did  not  ask  for  some  tea  in  my  brother's 
house  ;  and  I  can  give  no  reason  except  that  anything  which  put 
the  Sandcombe  household  out  of  its  regular  way  of  going  on  was 
a  trouble.  You  might  ask,  and  have,  but  you  were  certain  to  be 
reminded  of  it  afterwards;  and  if  Leah  had  come  home  and 
found  mo  at  tea,  she  would  have  been  sure  to  say  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  that  something  or  another  was  left  undone,  because 
Martha  had  been  obliged  to  get  Ursie's  tea ;  and  this,  though  I 
had  put  on  the  kettle,  and  cut  the  bread  and  butter  for  myself. 

Putting  my  things  away  took  a  long  time ;  after  that  I  thought 
I  would  sit  down  and  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  which  would 
make  me  feel  more  homelike  and  natural  than  anything  else  ;  but 
I  had  no  time,  for  Roger  knocked  at  mv  door,  and,  of  course, 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  bid  him  come  in  and  hear  all  he  had 
to  say. 
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He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  seeing  everything  so  hopefully, 
that  ho  made  mo  hopeful  too.  Mr.  Richardson's  friend  had 
smoothed  the  way  for  him,  and  his  good  character  had  gone 
before  him.  He  had  received  an  offer  which  would  make  all  easy. 
It  was  proposed  to  him  to  accompany  a  gentleman,  named  Fierce, 
who  was  going  out  to  Canada  on  his  own  account ;  he  was  to 
stay  with  him  for  six  months  at  least,  and  help  him  in  his  first 
setting  off,  and  thus  he  would  have  time  to  look  about  him,  and 
decide  as  to  whether  ho  should  finally  settle  in  the  country. 
This  plan  satisfied  William,  because  it  did  not  require  such  an 
outlay  of  money  at  the  present  time,  and  Roger  was  quite 
willing  to  take  things  quietly,  and  not  be  an  independent  man 
all  at  once ;  he  had  managed  the  greater  part  of  his  business, 
and  the  little  that  remained  was  to  be  done  by  John  Hervey, 
who  was  forced  to  go  up  to  London  the  next  week.  The  ship 
was  to  sail  in  about  a  fortnight's  time.  For  myself  I  confess 
the  idea  that  his  plans  were  only  settled  for  six  months  was  a 
great  relief.  At  the  end  of  that  time  something  might  happen  to 
bring  him  back, — who  knew?  At  any  rate  the  definite  time 
was  a  limit  beyond  which  I  felt  I  was  not  permitted  to  look. 

We  talked  on  so  long  about  Canada  that  I  did  not  think  of 
putting  in  a  word  about  Mrs.  Weir,  but  Roger  was  very  unlike 
most  people  in  one  respect.  Instead  of  conversing  as  so  many  do 
only  about  what  interests  themselves,  and  because  others  listen 
and  appear  interested,  fancying  they  have  been  very  kind  and 
agreeable,  and  never  asking  a  question  or  giving  a  thought  in 
return,  Roger  gave  what  he  took,  and  because  I  liked  to  hear 
what  he  had  been  doing,  he  liked  to  hear  what  I  had  been  doing. 

"  Now,  Trot,"  he  said,  when  there  was  a  pause,  "  you  have  had 
my  say,  let  me  have  yours.     How  has  the  world  gone  with  you  ?" 

"  Fretty  well,"  I  said,  "  but  I  don't  think,  Roger,  the  world 
misses  me  much.  Mrs.  Weir  has  taken  up  with  her  niece,  and 
so  she  could  well  spare  me." 

"  If  it's  Mrs.  Temple  you  mean,"  he  replied,  "  Mrs.  Weir  won't 
be  friends  with  her  long ;  at  least,  if  what  John  Hervey  says  is 
true." 

**  Mrs.  Weir  is  easily  imposed  upon,"  I  said,  "  and  Mrs.  Temple 
can  talk  good,  and  I  can't.  Besides  she  is  a  lady,  and  her  re- 
lation :  only  I  should  like  to  think  that  all  the  things  I  am  sure 
will  be  said  of  mo  behind  my  back  would  not  be  believed." 

"  You  will  bo  in  Canada  with  me.  Trot,  soon,  and  then  wo 
shan't  either  of  us  care  what  any  one  says  of  us." 
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I  knew  that  I  should  care.  If  I  were  to  go  to  Canada,  or  to 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  to  feel  certain  of  never  setting 
foot  in  England  again,  I  should  care.  But  Roger's  thought  j  ust 
then  was  that  Canada  was  a  cure  for  all  evils. 

"  I  am  thankful  you  are  staying  here,  Ursie,'*  he  continued ; 
"  it  is  best  to  be  with  relations.  After  all,  they  are  more  to  be 
depended  on,  and  William  talks  very  kindly  about  you." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  but  perhaps  it  is  more  safe  to  reckon  upon 
myself  for  comfort  than  upon  William  or  any  one.  That  is  not 
wrong,  I  hope,  Roger." 

He  looked  grave.  "  It  now  and  then  strikes  me,  Ursie,  that 
you  have  something  to  learn  in  this  world,"  he  said.  "  But  so 
we  all  have  for  that  matter.     And  you  are  a  brave  girl." 

"  You  mean,  I  trust  to  myself,"  I  said ;  "  but  whom  have  I  else 
to  trust  to,  Roger  ?     Putting  aside  religion,  I  mean." 

"  No,  you  will  make  your  way  anyhow." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Nothing,  Trot,  nothing.  That's  Leah's  voice,  isn't  it  ?  and 
whom  has  she  with  her  ?  " 

I  knew,  for  I  had  seen  the  chaise  drive  up  with  Leah  and 
Jessie  Lee. 

Roger  opened  the  door  and  listened.  "  She  has  brought  back 
little  Jessie,"  he  said,  thoughtfully.  "  I  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  about  her.     Tm  glad  she  is  come." 

"  It  is  more  than  I  am,"  I  replied.  "  I  wanted  to  have  you  all 
to  myself,  and  now  I  must  go  and  talk  to  her." 

Roger  and  I  went  out  into  the  passage  together. 

Leah  and  Jessie  were  talking  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  the 
next  minute  Jessie's  light  step  was  heard  as  she  ran  up  two  stairs 
at  a  time.  She  pushed  against  Roger,  by  an  accident,  when  she 
reached  the  top,  and  stumbled.  When  she  saw  him  she  burst 
into  one  of  her  pretty,  merry  laughs.  "  Oh !  Mr.  Roger,"  she 
said,  "you  frightened  me.     I  thought  you  were  a  giant." 

**  I  never  meant  to  frighten  you,"  he  said,  "  but  you  are  so 
giddy,  Jessie.     You  run  without  thinking  where  you  are  going." 

**  Very  likely,"  she  replied,  "  I  know  it  is  always  my  own  fault, 
whatever  happens.  But,  Mr.  Roger,"  and  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  what  business  have  you  here  ?  " 

"  Ursie  ! "  called  out  Leah,  several  times,  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Her  voice  sounded  to  mo  like  the  croaking  of  a  raven  ;  it 
quite  drowned  what  Roger  was  saying. 

"  I  am  here,"  I  said ;  **  do  you  want  me  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  was  coming  up  ;  but  Pm  so  tired.     Just  let  Jessie  put 
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her  bonnet  and  shawl  in  your  room,  will  you  ?  Have  you  settled 
yourself?  Supper's  nearly  ready." 

I  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  was  very  hungry.  "  You 
will  go  down  and  speak  to  Leah,  won't  you  ?"  said  Roger ;  and 
he  stood  rather  aside  for  me  to  pass. 

I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  inclined,  but  I  saw  he  wished  it,  so 
I  just  kissed  Jessie  and  told  her  to  go  into  my  room,  and  down 
stairs  I  went. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  be  out  when  you  came,  Ursie,"  said  Leah,  as 
she  threw  aside  a  handsome  silk  cloak,  which  she  always  wrapped 
round  her  when  she  went  in  the  chaise,  "  but  I  was  obliged  to 
see  about  our  new  washerwoman ;  I  don't  want  to  be  washing 
more  than  once  in  six  weeks,  now  you  are  come,  and  I  can  put 
things  in  better  order." 

"  Oh ! "  I  replied.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  so  un- 
willing to  be  mixed  up  as  one  with  Leah  in  her  household  con- 
cerns. 

**  Jessie  is  to  sleep  here  to-night,"  said  Leah.  "  I  told  her  I 
was  sure  she  could  have  part  of  your  bed,  if  the  spare  attic  wasn't 
ready,  and  I  don't  think  it  is ;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  have  the  bed  in  the  attic  made  up  just  for  one  night." 

"  Supper,  my  good  woman  !     Supper!"     William  came  out  of 
he  parlour  and  clapped  Leah  on  the  shoulder. 

She  gathered  up  her  cloak.  "  Ursie,  if  you  don't  mind,  you 
can  just  take  this  upstairs.     I  shall  go  and  see  about  supper." 

"And  come  down  directly,"  said  William  to  me  ;  "don't  stay 
gossiping  with  Jessie.     I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 

Upstairs  I  went  again.  Jessie  had  not  moved  from  her  place, 
nor  Roger  from  his.  Jessie  looked  ashamed  of  herself.  I 
thought  they  must  have  touched  upon  some  serious  matter,  for 
I  heard  Jessie  say,  "  I  can't  be  always  working  and  thinking 
like  Ursie,  Mr.  Roger,  to  please  any  one."  She  spoke  a  little 
pettishly,  and  not  quite  so  simply  as  was  her  wont.  Roger  had 
a  very  kind  smile  upon  his  face.  He  always  seemed  to  look 
upon  Jessie  as  a  spoilt  child,  and  he  said,  "  You  know,  Jessie,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  find  fault,  only  I  disliked  to  hear  it  said,  and  so, 
as  I  was  going  away  for  so  long,  I  thought  I  would  e'en  tell  you 
myself." 

Jessie  looked  so  put  out  as  she  followed  me  into  my  room  that 
I  could  not  help  asking  her  what  was  the  matter.  She  avoided 
answering  at  first.  "  It  was  nothing,"  she  said  ;  "  people  were 
very  cross  ;  they  had  no  right  to  say  such  things,  and  Mr.  Roger 
was  very  unkind  to  believe  them." 
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"  Then  there  is  something,"  I  replied.  "  You  had  better  tell 
me,  Jessie,  and  if  Roger  is  wrong,  I  can  put  him  right," 

**  It  was  not  half  as  bad  as  he  declared,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  the 
girls  in  Hove  do  much  worse,  and  that  he  knows,  and  you 
know  too." 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "  for  you  have  not  told  me  what  you 
did." 

"  Miss  Shaw  and  Captain  Price  were  there,"  continued  Jessie, 
tossing  her  head  pettishly  ;  "  and  if  they  saw  nothing  wrong,  I 
don't  see  what  business  other  folks  have  to  find  fault." 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  "  I  felt  provoked  with  her, 
though  I  tried  not  to  show  it. 

"  It  is  Mr.  John  Hervey's  tale,  I  am  certain,"  exclaimed  Jessie. 
"  He  is  always  spying." 

"  Really,  Jessie,"  I  replied,  "  I  can't  stand  here  all  night  in 
this  senseless  way  ;  if  you  don't  choose  to  explain,  I  must  needs 
leave  you  and  go  down  to  supper." 

Jessie  was  very  much  inclined  to  cry,  but  when  she  saw  that, 
instead  of  attending  to  her,  I  was  going  towards  the  door,  she 
pulled  me  back;  "Miss  Shaw  and  Captain  Price  were  in  the 
shop,"  she  said,  "  and  the  two  officers  were  their  friends,  and  I 
only  talked  and  laughed  a  little.  Miss  Shaw  talked  a  great  deal 
the  loudest." 

"  The  old  complaint !  "  I  said  rather  shortly.  "  Jane  Shaw 
will  make  herself  noticed  wherever  she  goes,  and  if  you  will  go 
about  with  her,  Jessie,  you  must  expect  the  same.  Was  that 
all  Roger  had  to  say  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  that  Mrs.  Deer,  the  stationer's  wife,  had  talked 
to  him  about  it,  and  said  that  if  I  didn't  take  care  I  should  get 
myself  a  bad  name.  But  Mrs.  Deer  is  envious  of  Jane  Shaw, 
that  I  know.  Jane  told  me  so  herself.  Hetty  Deer  was  at  the 
race  ball,  and  Captain  Price  danced  with  her,  and  so  Mrs.  Deer 
thought  there  was  a  cliance  for  her,  and  now  she  is  disappointed." 

"  That  may  or  mayn't  be,  Jessie,"  I  replied.  "  One  thing  is 
quite  clear,  that  Roger  has  heard  your  name  mentioned  in  a  way 
he  doesn't  like,  and  being  an  old  friend,  he  did  quite  right  to  tell 
you  of  it ;  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  give  heed  to 
the  warning,  and  not  go  into  Hove  again  with  Jane  Shaw,  or  any 
of  her  set.  You  know,  Jessie,  because  you  are  left  so  much  to 
yourself,  there  is  the  more  reason  for  you  to  be  careful." 

Jessie's  little  fit  of  temper  was  over  when  she  had  given  it 
vent.  She  still  held  my  gown  and  said,  "  Don't  go,  Ursie  ;  I 
am  very  unhappy,  and  Mr.  Roger  thinks  so  ill  of  me." 
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"  No,  indeed  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  It  is  not  in  Roger's  way  to 
think  ill  of  any  person,  much  less  of  one  he  has  known  like  you, 
Jessie,  from  a  baby.  But  no  doubt  ho  is  very  particular  as  to  the 
ways  of  those  he  is  interested  in,  and  that  may  make  him  speak 
out  more  strongly  than  seems  quite  kind." 

"  I  do  mean  to  be  careful,"  sobbed  Jessie  ;  "  you  know,  Ursie, 
I  never  go  on  in  that  fashion  when  I  am  with  you;  and  I  want 
to  be  steady,  indeed  I  do;  and  I  only  went  to  Hove  with  Miss 
Shaw  because  she  begged  so  hard,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  only 
chance  I  might  have  of  seeing  about  a  dress  for  the  wedding." 

"  If  you  girls  don't  come  down  to  supper,  there  will  be  none 
for  you,"  cried  out  William  from  the  passage  below.  Jessie 
washed  her  face,  and  dried  her  eyes,  and  went  to  the  glass  to 
smooth  her  hair,  staying  longer  than  I  thought  necessary  ;  so  I 
left  her  there  and  went  down  alone. 

Roger  just  looked  up  from  his  plate,  when  I  entered,  and  not 
seeing  Jessie,  ate  his  supper  in  silence.  I  could  discover  from  his 
troubled  face  that  it  had  cost  him  a  good  deal  to  say  what  might 
have  seemed  an  unkind  word  to  the  poor  little  motherless  thing, 
but  she  quite  needed  it. 

I  forget  exactly  what  passed  at  supper-time,  I  know  it  was 
a  great  effort  to  me  to  talk  to  Leah,  and  that  Roger  scarcely 
spoke,  and  Jessie  looked  as  shy  as  a  frightened  bird.  We  were 
not  any  of  us  natural,  but  we  did  not  understand  each  other,  and 
so  how  could  we  be  natural  ? 

There  was  never  much  time  between  supper  and  going  to  bed, 
but  I  longed  to  have  Roger  alone,  and  find  out  what  was  really 
the  matter  about  Jessie  ;  and  it  happened  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, for  Leah  took  advantage  of  having  Jessie  there  to  send 
the  maid  to  bed  early,  and  she  and  Jessie  carried  away  the 
supper  things,  and  then  stayed  some  time  talking  in  the  kitchen, 
and  William  went  away  too ;  and  so  Roger  and  I  were  left  to 
ourselves. 

Roger  entered  upon  the  subject  directly ;  "  Jessie  told  you 
what  I  said  to  her.  Trot,"  he  began. 

*'  Yes  ;  she  told  me  in  her  way,  which  is  no  way,  at  least  as 
far  as  understanding  goes.  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of 
it.     Why  didn't  you  speak  to  me  first,  Roger  ?  " 

He  laughed.  "  Put  a  woman  to  scold  a  woman  !  you  would 
know  better  than  that,  Ursie,  if  you  were  a  man." 

" But  what  was  the  mischief?"  I  asked. 

"No  mischief,"  he  answered,  with  a  flash  in  his  eye,  as  though 
he  were  angry  with  the  word.     "  But  Hove  people  are  not  very 
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careful  of  what  they  say,  and  Jessie  doesn't  think.  Mrs.  Deer 
heard  a  great  noise,  laughing  and  talking,  in  Hale's  shop.  Jane 
Shaw,  and  Captain  Price,  and  a  party  of  officers,  were  there 
having  luncheon,  Jessie  was  there  too.  Mrs.  Deer  said  she 
made  more  noise  than  any,  and  that  people  stopped  as  they  went 
by  to  listen,  and  that  some  one  had  heard  one  of  the  officers  call 
her  Jessie,  and  that  she  laughed  and  seemed  to  like  it,  I  don't 
believe  that ;  but  any  how  it  was  not  what  I  liked  to  hear  ;  and 
it's  no  use  saying  anything  to  old  Mrs.  Morris,  and  less  talking  to 
Leah,  and  so  I  thought  that  perhaps  Jessie  wouldn't  take  it  amiss 
from  an  old  friend,  if  I  gave  her  a  word  of  warning  myself. 
You  know^  Ursie,  I  am  going  away,  and  not  likely  to  see  her 
again.  But  I  dare  say  I  was  wrong,  women  don't  like  being 
talked  to." 

"  Whether  they  like  it  or  not  they  must  bear  ifc,  if  they  need 
it,"  I  replied.  "  But  I  don't  think,  Roger,  you  were  quite  the 
person  to  speak." 

"Likely  enough  ;  but — ^"  he  stopped  a  moment,  "  it  was  so  on 
my  mind,  it  came  out  almost  before  I  was  aware,  and  now,  1 
suppose,  she  won't  forgive  or  forget." 

"  Don't  fear  that,"  I  said  ;  "  she  is  only  a  silly  child,  and  quite 
accustomed  to  be  scolded." 

He  shut  up  suddenly  ;  all  his  answer  was,  "  Well !  it  can't  be 
helped,"  and  then  he  took  a  candle  to  go  to  bed. 

I  had  felt  cross  when  Leah  first  proposed  that  Jessie  should 
sleep  in  my  room.  It  was  taking  things  for  granted  in  a  way  I 
did  not  like  ;  but,  as  it  happened,  I  was  glad  of  it  afterwards, 
for  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  a  little  more  talk  with  Jessie. 
There  is  no  time  like  night  for  a  free  conversation.  Jessie  and 
I  said  little  to  each  other  as  wo  were  undressing,  but  when  the 
candle  was  out  I  took  courage,  and  told  her  what  had  passed 
between  me  and  Roger,  and  how  he  was  afraid  she  was  angry 
and  would  not  forgive  ;  but,  I  added,  that,  for  my  part,  I  could 
not  see  what  cause  he  had  to  ask  for  forgiveness.  I  felt  he  had 
acted  like  a  true  friend,  though,  perhaps,  he  might  have  been  a 
little  sudden  in  his  way  of  introducing  the  subject ;  and  then  I 
went  on  to  give  her  some  more  cautions  for  the  future,  telling  her 
how  specially  needful  it  was  for  girls,  left  as  we  were,  never  to 
give  occasion  for  an  unkind  word.  "  Roger  would  stand  by  you, 
Jessie,"  I  said,  "  through  thick  and  thin,  and  so  would  I ;  but 
you  won't  find  many  to  do  it,  especially  amongst  the  persons 
whose  company  you  think  so  much  of  now." 

She  caught  up  my  words  quickly,  and  answered  that  she  knew 
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I  had  a  bad  opinion  of  the  Shaws  ;  but  I  knew  nothing  of  them, 
and  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  find  any  real  harm  in  them. 

"  As  to  real  harm,"  I  replied,  "  it  would  be  dreadful  indeed  if 
things  were  to  come  to  that  pass.  But  that  is  looking  at  matters 
only  as  men  and  women  look  at  them.  There  may  be  many 
things  that  we  count  trifles,  which  yet  are  real  harm  in  the  sight 
of  God." 

"You  have  lived  so  much  with  set-up  ladies  and  grand 
people,"  said  Jessie,  "  that  you  are  over  particular,  Ursie.  How 
can  a  merry  girl  like  me  bo  expected  to  sail  about  stiffly,  and 
never  speak  above  a  whisper  ?  '* 

"  You  turn  off  so,  Jessie,"  I  replied,  "  but  you  know  quite  well 
what  I  mean.  It  is  not  the  laughing  and  talking  in  proper 
places,  and  with  proper  people,  that  any  one  finds  fault  with. 
But  Captain  Price's  gay  friends  are  not  your  friends  ;  they  are 
not  in  your  station,  and  there  is  the  danger.  When  people  are 
all  equal  they  can  have  little  friendly  jokes,  and  no  harm  may 
come  of  it.  But  what  would  be  very  kind  in  Roger,  oy  William, 
or  John  Hervey,  would  be  a  liberty  in  one  of  Captain  Price's 
idle  set ;  and,  Jessie,  Mrs.  Weir  once  said  to  me,  and  I  wish  to 
my  heart  you  could  remember  it,  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  a 
woman  gives  one  a  claim  to  respect  ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of  natural 
rank  which  even  the  beggar-girl  in  the  street  possesses,  as  long 
as  she  conducts  herself  modestly  and  decently  ;  and  she  told  me 
that  the  least  freedom  of  manner  from  a  person  above  my  own 
position,  let  him  be  gentleman,  or  nobleman,  or  prince  even, 
would  be  a  disrespect  which  I  ought  never  to  allow." 

"  I  can't  help  allowing  it,"  said  Jessie.  "  They  laugh,  and  say 
droll  things,  and  then  I  can't  help  laughing  in  return." 

"  Which  shows  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  you  not  to 
mix  with  them,"  I  said.  • 

"  But  I  don't  see,"  persisted  Jessie.  "  There  is  Jane  Shaw, 
she  is  not  above  you  or  me,  naturally,  but  she  has  been  a  good 
deal  with  Captain  Price,  and  now  she  is  going  to  marry  him. 
Where  is  the  harm  ?  " 

"  Captain  Price  is  no  real  gentleman,  Jessie  ;  you  must  own 
that,"  I  replied.  "Put  him  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Hatton,  and  you  see  the  difference  directly." 

"  But  he  was  born  a  gentleman  !  " 

"  That  may  be  ;  but  his  habits  and  ways  are  not  those  of  a 
gentleman,  nor  of  an  honest  farmer  neither.  He  is  not  looked 
up  to  by  any  one,  and  that  is  the  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  why 
he  is  going  to  marry  a  woman  like  Jane  Shaw,  who  is  much  in 
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the  same  plight.  If  Captain  Price  had  respected  her,  he  wotdd 
have  known  well  enough  that  he  had  no  chance  with  her.  An 
offer  from  such  a  man  is  no  honour,  but  the  contrary.  And  as  to 
being  intimate  with  him  or  his  friends,  why  there  is  not  one  of 
Captain  Price's  set  that  I  would  ever  speak  to  again  if  he  called 
me  by  my  Christian  name  ;  and  I  have  heard,  Jessie,  that  you 
only  laugh  and  look  pleased." 

She  was  silent,  and  turned  away  from  me,  and  I  heard  she 
was  sobbing.  Presently  she  said,  "Did  Mr.  Roger  tell  you 
that  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  he  had  heard  it,  but  he  didn't  believe  it." 

"  It  was  true,"  said  Jessie  ;  "  I  didn't  think  about  it  at  the 
time." 

"  But  you  will  think  about  it  now,"  I  said.  "  Jessie,  why  do 
you  call  Roger  Mr.  Roger  ?  You  have  known  him  a  pretty  long 
time." 

She  quite  started  up.  "  I  could  not  call  him  anything  else,  he 
is  so  good." 

"  You  respect  him,"  I  said  ;  "  and  so  you  can't  take  liberties 
with  him.  What  respect  could  Captain  Price's  friend  feel  for 
you,  Jessie,  when,  having  only  seen  you  a  few  times  before,  he 
ventured  to  speak  to  you  more  freely  than  you  speak  to  Roger, 
whom  you  have  known  all  your  life." 

She  threw  her  arms  round  me,  and  kissed  me,  and  thanked 
me,  and  I  felt  how  impossible  it  was  not  to  love  her ;  and  then 
she  begged  me  to  tell  Roger  that  she  was  dreadfully  sorry,  and 
it  never  should  happen  again ;  only  would  he  please  not  say 
anything  more  about  it  to  her.  And  again  turning  from  me  she 
fell  asleep  as  quickly  as  a  child. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


I  AM  going  to  hurry  over  the  parting  with  Roger.  I  seem  to 
have  been  telling  of  nothing  but  partings  lately,  and  moreover, 
to  speak  strictly,  there  was  no  parting.  At  the  time  I  felt  this 
bitterly,  but  on  looking  back  I  see  that  it  was  all  for  the  best, 
and  that  I  was  saved  a  great  deal.  The  fortnight  before  Ro^^er 
went  was  a  very  unsettled  one  for  us  all;  so  much  so,  that  at 
last,  though  every  moment  with  him  was  indescribably  precious, 
I  began  to  wish  that  it  was  all  over.  Leah  I  knew  was  im- 
"patient ;  indeed  she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  it.     Everything 
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was  put  aside  to  be  done  when  Roger  was  gone,  for  William  and 
lie  Imd  so  much  to  talk  about  and  arrange,  that  there  was  no 
time  to  bo  given  to  anything  else.  Then  there  were  perpetual 
interruptions  from  visitors;  Farmer  Kemp,  and  John  Hervey, 
and  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  and  even  Mr.  Stewart, 
of  Hatton,  coming  over  to  Sandcombe  upon  business  or  from 
kindness.  It  was  strange  to  find  what  an  interest  every  one 
took  in  Roger.  I  had  not  the  least  notion  before,  how  much  he 
was  respected  ;  but  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  that  makes 
its  way  amongst  country  people  like  steady  work  and  honesty. 
It  is  better,  even  for  this  world,  than  great  success,  which  is 
thought  so  much  of  in  town  and  manufacturing  districts.  I  did 
feel  proud  of  Roger,  as  I  watched  him,  with  his  fine,  manly  face, 
and  straightforward,  yet  respectful  manner,  standing  talking  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  and  giving  his  opinions  like  a  man  who  knows  that 
his  words  are  of  value,  because  they  come  from  a  true  heart,  and 
a  single  eye,  and  a  reverence  for  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  I 
heard  Mr.  Stewart  say  one  day  to  William,  that  he  never  knew 
before  what  they  were  all  going  to  lose  in  Roger,  and  he  couldn't 
help  wishing  that  something  had  been  thought  of  to  keep  him  in 
England.  But  it  was  too  late;  time  went  on  faster  than  I  could 
well  bear  to  think,  and  at  last  there  came  the  day  before  what  I 
thought  was  to  be  the  last  parting.  I  scarcely  saw  Roger  that 
morning,  for  he  went  over  to  Hatton  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs. 
Morris  and  Jessie.  He  and  Jessie  were  excellent  friends  again, 
— all  the  more  so  for  the  little  breeze.  Nothing  had  been  said 
about  it  by  either  of  them,  but  the  few  times  that  Jessie  came  to 
Sandcombe  whilst  Roger  was  there,  I  remarked  that  ho  talked 
more  to  her  than  he  had  ever  done;  whilst  she  on  her  part  seemed 
to  lean  to  his  opinion  in  all  matters. 

It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  a  pity,  that  he  should  be  going 
away,  just  when  he  was  gaining  an  influence  over  her  for  good ; 
and  yet  I  knew  that  it  was  little  enough  he  could  do  for  her.  A 
girl  of  her  age  could  not  be  guided  by  a  man  of  Roger's  age.  If 
any  one  could  do  her  real  good,  it  would  be  myself.  I  thought 
of  this  still  more  when  Roger  came  back  from  Hatton.  He  had 
dined  there,  and  was  going  then  to  Longside  ;  and  he  might,  he 
said,  be  obliged  to  drive  into  Hove ;  but  he  hoped  not,  as  it 
would  take  up  so  much  time.  He  had  walked  to  Hatton,  but 
intended  to  ride  to  Longside  ;  and  while  his  horse  was  being 
saddled,  ho  made  me  come  out  with  him  into  the  garden ;  and 
wo  walked  up  and  down,  and  had  a  long  conversation,  and  all 
the  time  about  Jessie,  for  she  weighed  a  good  deal  upon  my 
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mind.  He  said  that  she  had  come  out  more  in  this  last  meeting  ; 
I  suppose  the  fact  of  his  going  away  made  her  feel  quite  at  ease. 
She  had  told  him  that  there  was  no  one  to  look  after  her  ;  and  that 
she  longed  to  have  some  person  to  cling  to,  who  might  guard  her. 

"She  did  not  ask  you  to  take  her  with  you  to  Canada,  did 
she  ?  "  I  said  laughing. 

Ho  drew  back  his  arm  from  me,  as  though  I  had  struck  him 
with  a  dagger.  "I  don't  like  those  jokes,  Ursie,"  he  said.  "If 
you  will  only  keep  Jessie  from  the  Shaws,  she  will  soon  find  a 
good  husband  without  going  to  Canada  to  look  for  one."  He 
was  quite  silent  for  some  moments  after  that ;  and  I  was  vexed, 
though  I  had  spoken  innocently  enough,  knowing  it  was  all 
nonsense.  He  said  a  little  more  about  William  and  Leah,  and 
bade  me  stay  with  them  under  all  trials.  "  You  are  too  young, 
Ursie,"  he  said,  "  to  cut  the  cable  and  set  sail  by  yourself.  Trust 
to  me,  and  if  God  should  be  pleased  to  give  me  health  and 
strength,  we  will  have  a  home  together  again  before  many 
months  are  over;  and  if  not" — he  stopped  short  in  his  walk, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder — "Trot,  little  one,  we  must 
put  relations  first,  because  God  puts  them  first.  God  will  help 
you  whatever  comes." 

Those  seem  to  me  the  last  words  I  heard  him  speak  ;  for  they 
are  the  last  which  rested  in  my  mind.  He  rode  off  to  Longside, 
and  on  his  way  met  John  Hervey,  who  took  him  on  to  Hove. 
Things  were  to  be  done  there  which  he  found  would  keep  him 
till  very  late  at  night ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  up  very  early 
the  next  morning,  to  be  in  time  for  the  London  coach.  Farmer 
Kemp  came  over  to  tell  us  this,  and  brought  a  hasty  note  from 
Roger,  saying  that  he  and  John  had  settled  that  they  must  sleep 
in  Hove  ;  and  to  beg  that  all  he  had  left  might  be  sent  in  the 
very  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Roger's  hand  shook,  I  am  sure, 
when  he  wrote  that  note  ;  and  there  was  just  at  the  end  "  Cheer 
up  and  trust ;  God  bless  you ;"  that  was  all.  He  had  not  a 
moment  to  spare.  Farmer  Kemp  said.  I  remember  I  stood  quite 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  did  not  speak  a  word,  till 
Farmer  Kemp  came  up  to  me  and  whispered,  "  Courage,  lassie  ;" 
and  then  quite  quietly,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  let  any  one  sec 
what  I  felt,  I  answered,  "  The  things  are  very  nearly  ready  ;  I 
will  go  and  see  about  them  ;"  and  upstairs  I  went. 

Not  one  tear  did  I  shed  till  I  found  myself  in  bed  at  twelve 
o'clock.  It  took  me  till  then  before  all  was  ready  ;  and  oh  I 
how  I  longed  all  the  time  for  a  kind  word  and  look.  But 
William  was  vexed  that  Roger  had  not  thought  of  the  plan 
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before  ;  and  Leah  was  sadly  put  out  because  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  the  maid  up  when  she  would  not  help  me  herself;  so  they 
neither  of  them  gave  me  much  comfort.  So  lonely,  so  very 
lonely  I  felt,  when  I  lay  down  in  my  bed,  —  no  words  can 
describe  it.  I  had  a  short  night,  scarcely  to  be  called  rest,  and  was 
up  at  half-past  four  again,  to  finish  the  last  box.  At  half  past 
five  I  watched  the  cart  drive  out  of  the  yard  ;  and  then  I  went 
back  to  my  room  again,  and  instead  of  crying,  I  knelt  down 
and  said  all  my  troubles  out  to  Grod,  and  that  made  me  better. 

The  day  after  Roger  went  I  thought  of  going  over  to  see 
Mrs.  Weir.  It  must  have  looked  unkind  not  to  have  done  so 
before,  but  it  was  impossible.  I  was  afraid  Mrs.  Weir  would 
not  understand  this.  People  who  are  at  leisure  so  little  know 
what  the  difficulties  of  busy  people  are.  Even  now  it  was  not 
very  easy  to  find  time  for  the  walk  ;  for  I  had  a  dress  to  make 
for  Mrs.  Richardson,  which  had  been  put  aside  for  Roger's  work  ; 
and  I  had  no  means  of  gaining  any  extra  hours,  as  Leah  was 
inclined  to  seize  upon  every  moment  to  whicli  she  had  the 
slightest  claim,  and  indeed,  upon  some  on  which  she  had  no 
claim.  I  had  foreseen  this  from  the  beginning,  and  resolved  to 
have,  if  possible,  a  clear  understanding  with  her  about  it.  I 
took  the  opportunity,  when  William  was  smoking  his  pipe  after 
dinner,  and  she  was  dawdling  about,  before  setting  to  work  for 
the  afternoon.  » 

"  Leah,"  I  said,  "  I  thought  of  walking  over  to  the  Heath  this 
afternoon  ;  and  perhaps  I  might  have  a  cup  of  tea  there :  so  you 
needn't  wait  for  me." 

"  It  is  early  days  to  be  going,  isn't  it  ? "  she  said  ;  "  and  I 
thought  you  wanted  to  sit  quiet  in  the  afternoon,  and  do  your 
work." 

"I  should  be  back  by  half-past  six,"  I  said,  "and  I  might 
work  between  that  and  supper,  and  besides  at  odd  times  to- 
morrow, and  so  make  up.  Mrs.  Weir  will  think  it  strange  if  I 
don't  go." 

"  There  is  house  needlework  to  be  done  between  tea  and 
supper,"  replied  Leah  ;  "  and  as  to  odd  times,  I  don't  see  where 
they  are  to  come  from." 

"  I  might  manage  half-an-hour  before  breakfast,  perhaps,"  I  said. 

Leah  looked  black.  "  You  will  scarcely  do  needlework,  and 
get  breakfast,  too,"  she  said. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  helping  to  get  breakfast,"  I  answered. 
"  I  thought,  Leah,  you  always  did  that  yourself." 

"  I  have  done  it  since  Jessie  went,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  can't 
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go  on  with  it.  Tliero  arc  so  many  tilings  to  be  seen  to  at  night, 
I  must  have  more  rest  in  tho  morning.  And  as  for  Martha,  it  is 
useless  to  look  to  her  ;  she  has  to  light  the  fires,  and  boil  tho 
milk  for  the  men.  There  is  tho  dairy,  too.  I  reckoned  upon 
your  attending  to  that,  Ursie.  Some  one  must  have  an  eye  to  it 
early  ;  and  then  Martha  can  clean  tho  milkpans,  and  put  it  in 
order,  whilst  we  are  having  our  breakfasts." 

All  very  true  ;  only  the  breakfast  was  Leah's  own  duty. 

"  Don't  you  see  ?"  inquired  Leah. 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  was  my  reply.  "  But,  Leah,  if  I  take  to  all 
this  in  the  morning,  you  must  please  spare  me  an  hour  to  make 
up  in  tho  evening.  I  don't  mean  when  there  is  a  press,  but 
generally." 

"  We  can  see  :  we'll  talk  about  that,"  she  replied.  "  It's  bept 
to  go  on  gradually.  No  one  can  mark  out  a  day  as  you  would 
have  it  done,  Ursie." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  have  the  poultry  fed  the  first 
thing  after  breakfast,"  I  said.     "  Jessie  used  to  do  that,  I  know." 

"  I  don't  care  about  tho  poultry,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  taken  to 
them  myself,  and  I  think  it  is  hotter.  But  there's  tho  meat  in 
the  larder  to  be  changed,  and  you  could  help  Martha  clean  the 
dishes  ;  and  then,  there  is  the  cooking." 

" I  am  not  a  good  hand  at  cooking  for  so  many,"  I  said  ;  "I 
suppose  I  shall  have  tho  girl  to  help  ?"        ^ 

"  That  is  as  may  bo.  Wo  shall  see  if  sho  is  wanted.  After 
all,  there's  not  so  much  to  be  done.  Bacon  and  cabbage  are 
easily  boiled  for  tho  men,  and  the  maids  eat  after  us." 

"  You  give  the  men  fresh  meat  sometimes  in  the  week,  don't 
you  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Well !  we  used.  But  I. find  they  do  just  as  well  witliout  it. 
And  these  aren't  times  when  wo  can  afford  to  have  fancies. 
William  is  rather  particular  about  his  own  dinners,  Ursio  ;  and  I 
dare  say,  having  been  so  much  with  Mrs.  Mason,  you  have  learnt 
some  things  that  may  please  him." 

"  You  will  want  a  pudding,  1  suppose,  for  tho  men  ?"  I  said. 

"  Why,  yes,  to  bo  sure  ;  —  it  saves  bacon.  Apples  are  coming 
in,  but  they  are  scarce  this  year,  and  I  would  have  them  kept  for 
William.  Anything  does  for  the  men.  They  eat  suet  pudding 
as  often  as  not ;  and  baked  rice  and  milk,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
sugar,  —  not  eggs,  of  course.  By  the  bye,  Ursie,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow is  baking-day,  and  then  William  looks  to  having  some  fruit 
tarts  made  ;  and  ho  complained  last  week  that  there  weren't  sweet 
cakes  enough.    He  is  like  a  child  in  being  fond  of  sweet  things." 
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"Tho  cooking  and  baking  both  will  bo  morn,  I  am  afraid,  than 
I  kIihU  bo  ablo  to  nndortako,  iioah/*  I  Baid,  ^^considoring  that  I 
luivo  no(»dlowork  of  my  own  to  do  boHid(58." 

"It  is  only  ono  day  in  the  week,"  hIio  rciplied,  "  and  JoHKio 
ttlwayH  took  tho  gr(»aU'Ht  part  upon  horHclf." 

"BocaiiHO  who  had  nothing  olso  to  do,"  I  ropliod.  "What  1 
can  put  into  tho  morning,  I  will  ;  but  I  would  not  havo  you  look 
to  ino  for  moro  than  that,  ploaso  ;  for,  indc(^d,  I  don't  think  1 
shall  bo  ablo  to  manago  it." 

"  Wo  Hhall  800 ;  W(5  can't  H(;ttlo  Ixiforchand  ;  only  I  thought, 
Ursic,  you  woro  como  to  mako  yourHolf  uHcful." 

1  did  not  know  what  to  auHWor,  being  Huro  that,  whatever  T 
Httid,  Hho  would  tako  my  words  as  a  kind  of  promise. 

"  And  tluWs  washing,  too,"  sho  continued,  in  an  under  tone. 

"  And  h(!lp  for  that,"  I  said,  boldly, 

"  Vofl, — some."  Loah  spoke  doubtfully.  "Mrs.  Hobson  won't 
como,  since  Kitty  has  boon  turned  away,  and  tho  Hatton  woman, 
whom  JVo  engaged,  won't  bo  enough." 

'*  But  th(^ro  are  Martha  and  tho  girl,"  I  said. 

*<  Yes,  but  if  th(^y  are  washing,  who  is  to  tako  thoir  work  ?  " 

"  U(ially,  Jioah,"  I  said,  "  if  you  moan  that  T  am  to  do  it,  I 
don't  so(^  how  it  is  possible.  Th(u*o  will  bo  oooking  on  washing- 
days,  just  as  (m  any  other,  in  tlie  morning,  and  a  great  deal  moro 
fuss  in  tho  house.  If  you  lic»lp  yourself,  or  have  some  ono  else 
to  help,  wo  may  do  very  w(dl  ;  but  all  tho  willing  horses  in 
England  won't  bo  able  to  draw  a  waggon  if  it  is  loaded  too 
lioavily." 

**  It  will  only  como  onco  in  six  weeks,"  sho  said,  "  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  that." 

"And  tho  work  will  bo  all  tho  moro  heavy,"  I  replied.  "If  you 
would  havo  it  onco  a  month,  and  got  proper  help,  Loah,  I  am 
sure  you  would  find  it  better." 

"  I  think,  Ursie,  you  had  best  h^avo  mo  to  manage  my  own 
affairs,"  was  the  reply  I  had  from  her  ;  and  sho  wont  off  without 
giving  mo  any  moro  definite  notion  of  my  work,  or  any  better 
idea  of  how  it  was  all  to  bo  managed. 

It  was  not  hopeful,  certainly.  My  thoughts  turiHjd  back  to 
Koger  and  my  happy  homo  at  Done,  with  no  one  to  interfere 
with  mo  ;  all  my  duties  regular  and  orderly,  and  liogor  always 
pleased  witli  mo.  I  did  not  see  Jiow  I  could  got  on  as  things 
were  ;  but  still  less  did  I  soo  how  God,  by  thc»o  littlo  trials,  was 
teaching  and  training  mo. 
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For  I  had  great  faults.  They  are  clear  to  me  now.  At  that 
time  I  almost  thought  they  were  virtues.  Left  so  early  as  I  was 
without  a  mother  to  search  minutely  into  the  defects  of  my 
natural  character,  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were 
hidden  from  me  ;  although  I  can  with  truth  say,  that,  in  the 
main,  my  heart's  desire  was  to  serve  God  and  do  my  duty 
conscientiously. 

Wilful  and  hasty  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  was  ;  I  had  been 
punished  for  these  faults  continually,  and  Roger  had  again  and 
again  corrected  me  for  them.  Some  people,  too,  said  I  was  self- 
trusting  and  conceited,  but  my  conscience,  on  a  surface  examina- 
tion, in  a  measure,  acquitted  me.  If  persons  were  set  over  me 
whom  I  respected,  I  could  obey,  and  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  knew 
this,  and  it  satisfied  me,  and  I  looked  no  deeper.  I  did  not  see 
that  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  a  love  of  rule  and 
independence,  even  underneath  my  apparent  submission.  I  could 
not  give  up  my  own  will,  merely  because  it  was  ordered  by  God's 
providence  that  I  should  do  so.  I  dearly  loved  to  feel  myself  my 
own  mistress,  and  wherever  I  was  placed  I  was  inclined  to 
criticise  and  find  fault  with  any  person  who  claimed  authority 
over  me  ;  and  all  this  did  not  appear  to  me  wrong.  I  had  but 
one  desire — that  things  should  be  done  in  the  right  way.  I 
forgot  that  it  was  necessary  also  that  they  should  be  done  by  the 
right  person. 

And  so  again  as  regarded  independence  of  character,  the  wish 
to  provide  for  myself,  and  make  my  own  way  in  the  world. 
These  were  dispositions  in  which  I  saw  no  harm  and  suspected 
no  danger.  They  had  worked  well  hitherto.  They  had,  I  knew, 
been  a  great  assistance  to  Roger,  and  very  much  lessened  his 
anxiety  in  parting  with  me.  They  had  given  me  a  position  in 
Mrs.  Weir's  household,  and  enabled  me  to  be  of  far  greater  use  to 
her  than  I  could  have  been  if  I  had  merely  done  as  I  was  told, 
without  offering  an  opinion,  or  showing  that'  I  was  able  to  work 
out  my  own  path.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  had  gained  a 
standing  for  myself  in  the  world,  even  beyond  my  age,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on  as  I  had 
begun,  and  all  must  be  well.  For  several  years  past,  day  by  day, 
insensibly  to  myself,  my  self-dependence  had  increased.     If  I  had 
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continued  with  Mrs.  Weir,  gaining  influence  over  her  and  her 
household,  it  must  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  who  can  saj 
what  the  end  might  hare  been  ? 

We  are  often  warned  against  our  besetting  sin.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  whether  we  do  not  need  a  much  stronger  warning  against 
our  besetting  characteristic.  One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  that  the 
inconsistencies  and  weaknesses  which  I  have  marked  in  some  of 
the  best  persons  I  have  ever  known,  have  arisen  from  some 
tendency  in  the  natural  disposition,  in  itself  innocent,  but  which 
altered  the  right  balance  of  the  character.  Too  much  hope,  or 
too  little,  too  great  excitability,  too  great  rapidity  in  forming 
opinions,  too  great  fear  of  giving  pain,  too  much  caution  ;  many 
such  peculiarities  there  are,  which  are  no  doubt  necessary  as 
forming  the  particular  features  of  every  individual  character,  and 
yet  which  require  in  each  case  especially  to  be  watched  and 
guarded  against. 

In  my  own  case  I  knew  Ihat  I  had  a  great  love  of  indepen- 
dence ;  when  it  became  wilfulness  I  was  scolded  and  punished 
for  it.  Yet  it  was  only  because  it  was  wilfulness  ;  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  punishing  me  for  liking  independence.  It  would 
have  been  very  unjust  and  unfair  to  do  so  ;  but  then  no  one 
thought  of  whispering  in  my  ear  : — "Take  care  that  your  love 
of  independence  does  not  become  a  fault  by  blinding  your  eyes 
to  duty." 

It  may  be  said  that  religion  ought  to  have  set  all  that  right, 
and  so  no  doubt  it  ought ;  but  how  few  become  thoroughly  reli- 
gious at  once.  We  may  think  ourselves  converted  because  we 
have  gone  through  a  certain  state  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  and 
no  doubt  such  feelings  are  very  often  the  beginning  of  a  holy 
life,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  end.  Religion  must,  I  imagine, 
be  with  us  all  a  matter  of  growth ;  and  as  to  myself  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  ever  had  any  of  those  seasons  of  excited  feelings 
which  I  know  that  many  pass  through.  Times  there  were  indeed 
when  I  was  more  penitent,  or  more  earnest,  or  thankful,  but  it 
was  all  in  a  quiet  way — Roger's  way — in  which  there  was  very 
little  talking  about  feelings. 

In  some  respects  I  dare  say  this  was  a  snare  to  me,  for  there 
are  dangers  wherever  one  turns.  I  was  likely  to  go  to  sleep  over 
my  duties,  or  do  them  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  this  would 
naturally  hide  from  me  many  of  the  lesser  evils  of  my  character. 
It  is  only  when  we  are  heartily  zealous  in  our  wish  to  please  God, 
that  we  search  deeply  into  the  secret  comers  of  our  hearts,  and 
through  His  grace  are  enabled  to  discover  and  root  out  the  weak- 
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nesses  and  infirmities  as  well  as  the  sins  which  lie  hidden  there. 
My  life  had  hitherto  been  too  peaceful  to  reveal  to  me  the  neces- 
sity of  such  an  examination.  Where  there  was  little  contra- 
diction there  was  little  to  struggle  against,  and  though  by  no 
means  weU  satisfied  with  myself,  I  certainly  had  much  to  learn 
as  to  my  own  deficiencies.  And  at  that  time  religion  with  me 
was  more  a  matter  of  duty  than  of  love.  I  can  now  see,  through 
God's  mercy,  that  duty  is  but  a  stepping-stone,  one  without 
which  we  can  never  reach  the  point  at  which  we  should  aim,  but 
which  cannot  by  itself  raise  us  to  the  height  from  which  JEIeaven 
will  be  always  in  our  view.  Sorrow  dnd  disappointment  in  this 
world  had  their  work  to  do  in  me  before  I  could  bo  brought  to 
feel  that  the  religion  for  which  God  has  created  us  is  not  merely 
a  law  of  obedience  but  a  spring  of  happiness,  —  happiness  in  the 
consciousness  of  that  deep,  satisfying  grateful  love  which  makes 
the  heaviest  trial  and  the  most  self-denying  discipline  a  joy,  when 
submitted  to  for  Christ's  sake. 

I  say  this  of  myself,  because  I  feel  that  to  many  my  feelings  of 
religion,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  may  appear  unsatis- 
factory. They  were  so,  I  grant.  They  were  unfolding,  but  as 
yet  they  were  only  in  the  bud.  All  I  will  venture  to  say  of  them 
is,  that  I  believe  they  were  of  the  right  kind.  There  was  a  deep 
perception  of  my  own  unworthiness,  a  hearty  wish  to  serve  God, 
a  watchfulness  against  all  the  faults  of  which  I  was  aware^  a 
spirit  of  thankfulness  for  my  daily  blessings,  and  I  hope  some 
perception  of  the  infinite  love  shown  to  us  all  in  our  Redemption. 
I  speak  of  this  latter  feeling  doubtfully,  because  it  seems  to  me 
now  that  it  is  one  which  persons  are  often  slow  in  attaining, 
especially  when,  as  in  my  case,  the  growth  of  religion  has  been 
unaccompanied  by  great  fears  or  an  overpowering  sense  of  sin, 
and  consequent  relief  in  the  consciousness  of  pardon.  If  I  can 
judge  at  all  of  myself,  I  see  my  own  sinfulness  now  much  more 
fully  than  I  did  then,  and  so  I  hope  I  am  more  penitent  and 
more  thankful ;  and  yet  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  am  more  in 
earnest.  -^ 

I  walked  over  to  the  Heath  in  a  very  unhappy  state  of  mind  : 
lonely,  —  1  could  not  bo  otherwise,  when  I  thought  of  the  long 
separation  from  Roger,  —  and  fretted  and  perplexed  as  to  my 
present  duties  ;  how  far  I  was  bound  to  give  in  to  Leah  in  con- 
sideration of  her  being  William's  wife,  and  that  he  was  giving 
me  a  home  ;  and  how  far  I  was  called  upon  to  stand  up  for  my 
own  right,  and  the  agreement  which  had  been  made  as  to  my 
time  before  Roger  went  away.     But  as  I  drew  near  the  Heath, 
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other  thoughts  forced  themselves  upon  me.  I  met  Mr.  Temple 
as  I  was  going  along  the  side  of  St.  Anne's  Hill.  He  was  coming 
up  from  the  cottage,  and  had  moved  a  hurdle  which  was  in  his 
way,  and  as  I  drew  near  he  kept  it  open  for  me.  He  was  a  civil 
little  gentleman,  and  I  liked  as  well  as  pitied  him,  so  I  thanked 
him  very  heartily. 

"  You  are  going  down  to  the  cottage,  I  suppose,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  I  replied.  "  I  hope  I  shaU  find  Mrs.  Weir  pretty 
weD." 

"I  have  not  seen  her  to-day,"  he  said.  "There  have  been 
visitors,  and  she  has  not  been  down-stairs." 

"  More  visitors  ! "  I  thought  to  myself.  "  They  will  kill  poor 
Mrs.  Weir  between  them  soon." 

**  A  little  pleasant  society  does  her  good,  I  think,"  continued 
Mr.  Temple.  "  She  has  been  much  better  since  my  wife  and  I 
catae." 

"  She  is  getting  over  her  trouble  a  little,  I  hope.  Sir,"  I  said, 
for  I  did  not  like  to  agree  with  him,  though  there  was  some  truth 
in  his  words. 

"  I  think,  if  we  could  find  a  house  to  suit  us,  we  might  remain 
here  some  time  longer,"  observed  Mr.  Temple.  He  looked  at  mo 
askance  ;  he  never  seemed  to  have  courage  to  look  any  one  in 
the  face.  I  made  no  reply,  and  he  went  on,  "  The  climate  suits 
Mrs.  Temple  so  well,  and  we  were  just  thinking  of  giving  up  our 
house  in  the  north.  Do  you  know  how  many  bed-rooms  there 
are  in  that  house  on  the  lower  road  —  *  Stonecliff*,'  I  think  they 
caU  it  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir,  I  don't,"  I  replied,  and  I  made  a  movement  to  go  on; 
but  Mr.  Temple  was  determined  to  have  his  talk  out.  I  believe 
he  always  kept  what  he  had  to  say  till  he  found  some  one  to 
expend  it  upon,  when  he  was  out  of  his  wife's  sight. 

"  Mr.  Richardson  says  it  is  cold  in  the  winter,"  he  observed  ; 
"  did  you  ever  hear  that  it  was  considered  so  ?  You  must  know 
this  part  of  the  country  well,  for  you  have  lived  here  all  your 
life." 

"  The  houses  at  Compton  are  all  new.  Sir,"  I  answered  ;  "  I 
don't  know  much  about  them ;  but  it  must  be  very  cold  for  a 
delicate  person  like  Mrs.  Temple.  The  wind  cuts  round  the 
comer  of  the  cliff,  and  she  would  find  the  roar  of  the  sea 
troublesome." 

" I  don't  think  she  minds  that,"  ho  said  ;  "it  is  a  good  house, 
I  believe,  and — but  however,  I  won't  keep  you ;  if  you  see 
Mrs.  Temple,  tell  her  I  have  walked  over  to  Dene." 
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I  suspect  a  fit  of  caution  and  fear  of  his  wife  came  over  him 
at  the  moment,  and  stopped  his  communicativeness,  for  he  rushed 
away,  not  waiting  to  put  the  hurdle  back,  and  I  watched  him 
climbing  the  hill  by  the  help  of  his  walking-stick,  and  then  con- 
tinued my  walk. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


A  THORN  had  been  planted  in  my  mind,  a  very  large  one,  though 
not  so  large  as  it  might  have  been  if  I  had  been  living  with 
Mrs.  Weir.  I  only  half  believed  what  Mr.  Temple  said,  for  he 
was  a  very  blundering  man,  and  Mrs.  Temple  was  just  as  likely 
as  not  to  have  put  the  notion  into  his  head,  only  for  the  sake  of 
employing  him.  She  was  always  planning  something  for  him, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  settled  undoing  it  again.  But  if  there  were 
any  truth  in  it,  it  would  be  ill  news  indeed,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  ;  and  even  as  regarded  Mrs.  Weir,  I  had  a  great 
dislike  to  the  notion  of  her  being  taken  in  by  any  one,  even 
though  it  made  her  happy  for  the  ti^ie.  I  have  always  so  dearly 
loved  the  truth  in  all  things,  and  would  rather  know  it  and  face 
it  both  in  persons  and  circumstances,  however  unpleasant  it  may 
be,  than  live  in  the  pleasantest  dream  that  could  be  granted  me. 
But  I  don't  think  this  was  quite  Mrs.  Weir's  case ;  a  little 
dreaminess  and  imagination  were  necessary  to  her. 

Before  I  reached  the  house,  I  saw  the  visitors  who  had  been 
mentioned  ;  they  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  they,  and 
Mrs.  Temple,  and  •  Miss  Milicent  were  standing  together  in  the 
sweep.  I  think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  were  just  going  after 
paying  their  visit.  I  tried  to  make  my  way  to  the  back  door 
without  being  noticed,  but  Mr.  Richardson  saw  and  came  after 
me  to  inquire  for  Roger,  and  then  Miss  Milicent  followed. 

"  So  it's  you,  at  last,  Ursie,"  she  said.  "  I  made  sure  you  had 
quite  forgotten  us  ;  and  there  has  been  my  mother  fidgeting  to 
see  you  every  day.  You  knocked  down  one  of  the  little  ivory 
chessmen  when  you  took  out  those  nick-nack  follies  the  other 
day." 

"  Did  I,  Miss  Milicent  ?"  I  exclaimed,  very  much  surprised  and 
vexed,  and  not  at  all  recollecting  at  the  moment  on  what  occasion 
I  had  meddled  with  them. 

"  And  Matilda  Temple  was  to  have  had  them  for  the  charity 
bazaar,  but  they  are  no  good  now,"  continued  Miss  Milicent. 
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"  Not  that  I  care  much  for  that,"  she  added,  laughing,  and 
speaking  to  Mr.  Richardson.  "Charity  bazaars  are  not  much 
in  my  way.     Are  they  in  yours  ?" 

He  looked  grave  and  said  he  did  not  mind  having  things 
made  privately  and  sold  for  charity,  because  many  persons  could 
give  work  and  time  who  could  not  give  money ;  but  he  did  dis- 
like turning  what  was  called  charity  into  an  amusement,  and 
having  tents,  and  music,  and  young  ladies  to  sell  the  things  at 
absurd  prices,  and  in  fact  making  it  just  as  much  a  worldly  en- 
tertainment as  a  ball  or  a  play.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say  that 
people  would  not  give  their  money  without  having  a  return. 
There  was  a  verse  in  the  Bible  which  always  came  to  his  mind 
when  he  heard  of  bazaars. 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  when  Miss  Milicent  insisted  upon 
hearing  it,  he  quoted  David's  speech  to  Araunah  the  Jebusite  : 
"  Neither  will  I  ojffer  burnt  ojfferings  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of 
that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing." 

Mrs.  Temple  came  up  just  as  Mr.  Richardson  was  speaking, 
and  I  was  afraid  there  would  be  a  long  discussion.  I  felt  a  little 
awkward  and  out  of  my  place,  but  I  did  not  like  to  move  away, 
not  knowing  where  exactly  to  go.  I  was  relieved  when  Mrs. 
Richardson  joined  us,  and  interrupted  the  conversation  by  ad- 
dressing me.  I  think  she  felt,  like  myself,  that  an  argument 
with  Mrs.  Temple  might  be  disagreeable. 

"  Ursula,"  she  said,  "  I  am  really  glad  to  see  you.  I  think 
you  may  help  Miss  Weir  and  me  in  something  we  have  been 
planning." 

**  Oh  !  yes,  Ursie  can  help  better  than  any  one,"  said  Miss 
Milicent ;  "  and  she  will  take  a  girl  at  Sandcombe,  I  am  sure.  I 
think,  Mrs.  Richardson,  we  might  as  well  let  her  have  Esther 
Smithson  ;  she  is  the  most  troublesome  girl  in  the  school." 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  assist  in  any  good  work,"  began 
Mrs.  Temple,  coming  forward,  and  rather  pushing  herself  before  me. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Richardson  ;  "  but  this  is  a  business 
which  only  concerns  parishioners.  Happily,  Sandcombe  is  in 
Compton  parish,  so  that  Ursula  still  belongs  to  us." 

"  Your  dear  mother  will  be  wanting  me,  Milicent,  I  am  afraid," 
said  Mrs.  Temple,  in  a  whining  voice,  which  she  always  adopted 
when  speaking  of  Mrs.  Weir.  "Mrs.  Richardson,  I  am  afraid 
I  must  leave  you." 

She  was  very  short  in  her  manner,  and  I  saw  she  was  dis- 
pleased. I  don't  know  whether  Mrs.  Richardson  i*emarked  it, 
but  I  am  sure  we  all  breathed  more  freely  when  she  was  gone. 
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"  Could  you  walk  down  the  road  with  us  a* little  way,  Ursula?  " 
said  Mr.  Richardson.  "I  am  afraid  we  must  be  going,  for 
I  have  an  engagement  at  home  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Ursula  will  be  tired,"  remarked  Mrs.  Richardson,  who  never 
forgot  to  be  thoughtful. 

If  I  had  been  tired  I  should  have  gone  with  them,  they  were 
always  so  pleasant  and  kind ;  but,  as  it  happened,  I  really  was 
not  tired,  the  air  on  the  hill  had  been  so  refreshing. 

Miss  Miliccnt  followed  without  being  asked. 

"  What  we  were  talking  of,  Ursula,"  said  Mrs.  Richardson, 
"  was  the  school." 

"The  Sunday-school,  Ma'am?"  I  inquired.  "lam  afraid  I 
should  scarcely  be  able  to  walk  over  from  Sandcombe  as  I  used 
to  do  from  Dene." 

"Not  the  Sunday-school,  Ursie,"  interrupted  Miss  Milicent, 
before  Mrs.  Richardson  could  answer,  "  but  the  day-school.  We 
have  a  plan  for  the  girls.  We  mean  to  make  good  servants  of 
them.  They  are  not  to  be  such  good-for-nothings  as  Kitty 
Hobson  and  her  set." 

Poor  Kitty  Ilobson !  She  had  become  quite  a  proverb  of 
wickedness  ;  yet  Mrs.  Kemp  thought  well  of  her. 

Mrs.  Richardson  never  interrupted  Miss  Milicent,  which  was 
one  reason,  I  think,  of  her  being  such  a  favourite.  She  even 
waited  a  second  to  hear  if  there  was  anything  more  coming,  and 
then  she  said,  "  It  is  only  an  experiment,  Ursula  ;  but  you  know 
how  badly  some  of  our  girls  have  turned  out  lately ;  and  Mr. 
Richardson  and  I  have  been  thinking  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  give  them  a  little  domestic  teaching  before  they  quite 
leave  school.  If  we  could  manage  it,  we  might  send  them  out 
from  the  school,  with  a  good  character,  and  put  them  at  once  in 
respectable  situations,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  chance  places." 

"  You  could  take  one  very  well  at  Sandcombe,  Ursie,"  said 
Miss  Milicent ;  "  you  must  tell  your  brother  about  it.  And 
Jenny  Dale  shall  have  one  too.  Any  girl  who  comes  under  her 
will  have  a  fair  notion  of  cooking.  I  think  it  a  first-rate  notion. 
If  Jenny  won't  teach  her,  I  will  undertake  it  myself." 

I  tried  not  to  smile  at  the  notion  of  Miss  Milicent's  teaching 
cookery  ;  and  bpeaking  to  Mrs.  Richardson,  I  asked  her  to  ex- 
plain a  little  more  clearly  what  she  meant,  for  I  could  not  see  my 
way  to  it.  Mr.  RicJiard.son  answered,  "  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  there  is  a  great  evil  in  the  present  state  of  things,  Ursula," 
lie  Haid  ;  "  p(;rhaps  a  lady  can  see  more  into  it  than  a  gentleman  ; 
but  it  strikes  me  that  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our  girls  come 
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to  misery  is  that  they  are  left  to  make  their  first  start  in  the 
vrorld  by  themselves.  They  leave  school,  and  have  learnt  to  read, 
and  write,  and  do  needlework,  but  they  know  nothing  of  house- 
hold work  ;  and  so  they  can  seldom  or  never  go  at  once  into  supe- 
rior service,  but  are  sent  to  lodging-houses,  and  farms;  no  offence, 
Ursula,  but  you  will  agree  with  mo  that  ordinary  farm  service  is 
not  good  training  for  a  girl." 

"Very  bad,*'  I  said,  earnestly,  for  it  had  often  and  often 
weighed  upon  my  mind. 

"  Now  wo  think,"  continued  Mrs.  Richardson,  taking  up  the 
sentence  where  her  husband  had  left  it,  "  that  if  a  few  persons  in 
the  parish,  who  are  interested  in  the  girls,  would  agree  to  assist 
us,  we  might  do  something  towards  remedying  this  evil.  Our 
notion  is  that  the  girls,  as  they  grow  old  enough,  should  be  sent 
to  some  house, — say  Mrs.  Weir's,  or  ours,  or  Mrs.  Kemp's,  at 
Longside,  to  work  in  the  morning,  from  seven  or  eight  till  twelve  j 
having  their  breakfast,  but  not  their  dinner,  and  going  to  school 
in  the  afternoon." 

"  That  is  the  part  I  don't  like,"  interrupted  Miss  Milicent. 
"  Poor  starved  creatures !  why  aren't  they  to  have  their 
dinner?" 

"  Because  if  they  do,"  said  Mr.  Richardson,  "  they  become  an 
expense,  and  persons  won't  choose  to  burden  themselves  with 
them.  I  would  not  even  insist  upon  the  breakfast.  If  they  went 
before  eight  they  should  have  it,  and  if  not  they  should  get  what 
they  could  at  home.  You  must  remember  they  are  not  worse  off 
than  they  would  be  if  they  were  regularly  at  school,  and  our  ob- 
ject is  to  plan  something  which  shall  last,  because  it  only  touches 
time,  and  not  money.  You  and  I,  Miss  Weir,  might  be  very 
willing  to  give  the  poor  children  a  dinner  every  day,  but  Mrs. 
Burton,  the  surgeon's  widow,  would  never  be  able  to  afford  it, 
and  so  she  would  never  come  into  our  plan." 

"And  those  who  can  afford  it  are  to  let  the  children  starve  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  can't,"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent.  "  There 
is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  that,  Mr.  Richardson." 

"  No  rhyme,  I  grant,  but  I  hope  some  reason,"  he  replied. 
"  If  we,  who  can  afford  it,  give  the  children  a  dinner,  we  make  the 
others  discontented.     There  must  be  one  rule  for  all. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Mrs.  Richardson,  "  there  is  an  exception 
for  Saturday.  You  may  keep  your  girl  all  day,  on  Saturday, 
Miss  Weir,  and  give  her  sixpence  besides,  only  you  are  not  obliged 
to  do  so  if  you  don't  like  it. 

"  And  you  may  want  her  services  on  spmo  other  day,  for  the 
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afternoon,"  said  Mr.  Richardson,  "  and  then,  if  you  ask  permis- 
sion, it  will  be  given,  and  you  can  bestow  another  sixpence  ;  so 
you  see  there  is  an  opening  for  as  much  extravagance  as  you  like. 
Only  remember  that  you  must  let  her  go  home  by  daylight,  or 
you  will  have  the  schoolmistress,  and  the  clergyman,  and  the 
committee  down  upon  you,  and  be  in  our  black  books  for  ever 
after." 

"  Well !  it's  a  capital  plan,"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent ;  "  it  will 
be  the  making  of  the  girls.  I  should  like  to  see  it  begin  with  that 
lanky-haired  Hetty  Smithson.  If  it  answered  with  her  it  would 
for  any  one." 

"  Ursula  says  nothing,"  observed  Mrs.  Richardson. 
"  I  dare  say  you  know  all  there  is  to  be  said,  better  than  I  do, 
Ma'am,'*  I  replied. 

"  But  you  have  objections,"  remarked  Mr.  Richardson,  rather 
in  a  disappointed  tone. 

**  I  think  it  might  answer  very  well.  Sir,  if  you  were  always 
sure  of  the  persons  whom  the  girls  would  be  placed  under.  It  is 
not  the  mistresses,  but  the  servants,  who  will  stand  in  the  way." 
"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Richardson,  "  I  have  thought  of  that." 
"  If  you  have  good  upper  servants,  whom  the  girls  will  obey," 
I  continued,  "  it  will  all  be  easy :  but  if  they  are  young  and 
flighty,  they  will  only  teach  the  girls  evil,  and  if  they  are  cross 
they  will  aggravate  them,  so  that  they  will  never  get  on  to- 
gether." 

**  A  difficulty,  not  an  objection,"  said  Mr.  Richardson.  "  If 
the  plan  is  tried  in  six  cases  and  answers  only  in  three,  the  three 
are  a  gain.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  way  things  are 
managed  at  present." 

That  was  true,  certainly.  I  myself  had  watched  Compiton 
girls,  sent  out  into  the  world,  one  after  another,  taking  the  first 
place  they  could  meet  with,  let  it  be  what  it  might,  and  often 
even  working  in  the  fields,  because  they  had  no  opening  for 
service,  and,  in  more  cases  than  I  could  bear  to  remember,  the 
end  had  been  grievous.  Still  I  was  not  very  liopeful  as  to  the 
present  scheme.  There  was  distance  to  be  considered,  and  I 
mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

He  had  thought  of  it,  he  said,  and  no  doubt  it  frequently  might 
stand  in  the  way.  The  plan  would  bo  much  more  easily  carried 
out  in  a  town,  or  in  a  small  place  where  the  houses  were  close 
together,  than  in  a  scattered  parish  like  Compton.  "  But  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  Ursula,"'  he  added,  with  a  pleasant 
smile.     "  We  want  three  or  four  persons  who  will  set  their  heads 
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and  their  hearts  to  work,  and  consider  what  is  good  for  the  girls, 
and  not  what  is  pleasant  to  themselves.  Then  I  think  the  diffi- 
culty might  bo  greatly  obviated.  The  children  who  lived  nearest 
to  you  would  go  to  you,  and  those  who  lived  nearest  to  mo  would 
come  to  me.  I  think.  Miss  Milicent,  upon  that  principle,  Mrs. 
Kemp  would  take  Hetty  Smithson,  unless  she  can  be  sent  to 
Sandcombe. 

"  Mrs.  Kemp  likes  good-for-nothing  girls,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Milicent ;  "  she  has  turned  Kitty  Hobson  out  quite  new.** 

"  By  a  little  kindness  and  care,**  said  Mrs.  Richardson.  "  That 
was  what  first  put  this  idea  into  our  minds.  Kitty  was  seized 
just  at  the  right  moment,  and  taught  that  she  had  a  character, 
which  was  a  fact  she  had  been  made  to  doubt ;  and  now  she 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  try  and  keep  it.  Wo  want  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  our  girls,  before  they  have  reached  poor  Kitty's 

*  ne'er-do-weel  *  state.** 

"  To  retain  being  much  more  easy  than  to  attain,"  said  Mr. 
Richardson ;  and  then  he  added,  very  earnestly,  "  There  is  the 
analogy  of  God's  dealings  with  man,  to  teach  us  that   truth. 

*  Members  of  Christy  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heayen,'  as  the  Catechism  says ;  wo  have  our  rank 
given  us  from  the  beginning,  and  all  our  struggle  thenceforward 
must  bo  to  keep  it." 

My  mind  all  this  time  was  dwelling  upon  Leah  and  Sandcombe. 
I  did  not  at  all  see  how  the  plan  was  to  work  there. 

Miss  Milicent  was  rather  cross  because  I  said  so  little.  "  I 
wish,  Ursie  Grants"  she  remarked,  **  that  you  would  speak  out. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Richardson  would  like  it  better,  and  I  know  I 
should." 

"  I  can  understand  Ursula's  feelings,"  said  Mrs.  Richardson  ; 
"  she  is  taken  by  surprise." 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,"  I  said  ;  "  and  I  doubt  whether  at  Sandcombe 
wo  have  any  one  who  could  look  after  a  child  properly." 

"  Not  yourself  ?  "  said  Mr.  Richardson. 

"  I  am  not  mistress.  Sir,"  was  my  reply  ;  and  he  quite  under- 
stood, without  asking  more  questions. 

"  Well  ! "  he  said,  after  a  little  thought,  "  let  us  make  up  our 
minds  that  it  will  be  a  failure,  —  a  failure  at  least,  so  far  as  that 
many  of  the  children  will  fail  to  obtain  good  from  it,  and  that 
the  persons  whom  we  depend  upon  to  help  us  will  grow  weary 
and  give  up.  Still,  is  that  any  reason  for  not  making  tho 
attempt  ?     What  harm  can  it  do  ?  " 

"  None,"  said  Mrs.  Richardson. 
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"  And,**  he  continued  ;  *'  we  will  try  to  hold  out  a  reward  for 
good  behayiour.  The  school  is  not  rich  ;  but  I  think  we  could 
afford  half  a  sovereign,  if  not  more,  to  any  girl  who,  having  gone 
out  to  work  in  the  morning,  whilst  at  school^  should  afterwards 
be  placed  in  a  permanent  situation,  and  remain  in  it  with  a  good 
character  for  a  year.  That  would,  I  hope,  be  a  little  induce- 
ment to  the  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  school  longer  ;  and, 
I  confess,  one  of  my  main  hopes  of  good  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
girls,  even  whilst  they  are  learning  to  be  servants,  will  still  feel 
that  they  are  children,  and  under  school  discipline.  Besides  the 
afternoon  lessons,  there  will  be  the  Sunday-school  and  church  for 
them  regularly,  so  that  their  good  habits  will  be  kept  up." 

"  Well,  Ursie,  isn't  it  all  right  now  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent, 
appealing  to  me. 

But  Mr.  Richardson  answered  for  me.  "  Pardon  me.  Miss 
Weir ;  we  won't  have  Ursula's  assent  drawn  from  her  unwil- 
lingly. We  will  try  the  plan,  and  then  she  shall  say  what  she 
thinks  of  it.  All  we  will  ask,  Ursula,  is  that  you  should  mention 
the  notion  to  Mrs.  Grant,  at  Sandcombe,  and  try  to  persuade  her 
to  let  us  send  a  girl  to  her." 

There  was  no  fear  of  a  refjisaL  Leah  would  like  any  help  she 
could  get  when  there  was  no  eating  and  drinking  in  the  case  ; 
and  I  said  at  once,  heartily,  that  I  was  sure  there  would  be  no 
difficulty.  I  confess  I  felt  very  glad  not  to  have  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  scheme  would  succeed.  1  had  always 
a  quick  eye  for  difficulties  ;  and  I  thought,  moreover,  that  ladies 
and  gentlemen  could  not  well  understand  the  ins  and  outs  of 
farm-houses. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Richardson  acted  was  beyond  me 
then.  He  said  something  to  his  wife  just  before  we  parted, 
which,  though  it  rested  in  my  mind,  it  required  a  long  experience 
to  understand. 

"  These  are  no  days  for  waiting  for  perfect  plans,"  he  said. 
"  Evils  are  crowding  upon  us  so  fast,  that  we  must  seize  the  first 
weapon  which  offers  itself  to  withstand  them,  so  that  it  is  one 
which  we  can  use  conscientiously  ;  and  we  must  be  contented  to 
fight  feebly  —  to  strike  at  hazard  —  often  uselessly  ;  yet  always 
with  zeal,  hope,  and  faith,  remembering  that  *  the  battle  is  not 
ours,  but  the  Lord's.' " 


Note. — The  plan  alluded  to  has  been  tried  snccessfolly  in  diffident  places, 
with  modifications  according  to  the  wants  and  peculiarities  of  the  neighboor- 
bood. 
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"You  will  find  my  mother  in  her  room,  Ursie,"  said  Miss 
Milicent;  and  she  walked  on  with  Mrs.  Richardson,  whilst  I 
went  back  to  the  cottage  alone,  pondering  in  my  own  mind  upon 
the  strange  way  we  human  beings  have  of  looking  at  our  duties  ; 
and  how  Miss  Milicent  could  throw  her  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  a  plan  for  making  Esther  Smithson  a  good  respectable  girl, 
and  yet  could  not  put  herself  out  of  her  way  for  an  hour  to 
cheer  her  poor  sick  mother.  I  hope  I  did  not  forget  that  I  was 
liable  to  the  same  kind  of  delusion  myself. 

Jenny  Dale  kept  me  talking  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  kitchen, 
before  I, could  go  upstairs.  She  wag  full  of  complaints;  and 
I  could  almost  fancy  that  things  were  worse,  because  I  was  not 
there.  Mrs.  Temple,  she  said,  was  becoming  so  domineering, 
there  was  no  bearing  her.  She  had  actually  taken  to  ordering 
dinner,  and  came  out  into  the  kitchen  every  morning,  and  would 
peer  about  in  the  larder  to  see  after  the  scraps.  She  was  very 
ibnd  of  having  scrap  dinners  for  the  kitchen,  and  did  not  approve 
of  having  the  bits  given  away  ;  and  this  had  nearly  caused  a 
downright  quarrel  between  her  and  Jenny  ;  for  Jenny  had  been 
told  by  Miss  Milicent  to  keep  the  bits,  and  give  them  to  the  poor 
people  who  were  down  in  Mr.  Richardson's  list.  Miss  Milicent 
had  interfered,  and  been  angry  ;  but  I  suppose  she  did  not  see 
that  she  had  no  one  to  thank  for  the  storms  but  herself.  I  told 
Jenny  plainly  that  I  thought  she  ought  not  to  give  in  to  Mrs. 
Temple,  but  go  to  Miss  Milicent  at  once,  whenever  such  things 
were  done,  and  she  promised  me  she  would  ;  but  she  was  a  weak 
kind  of  woman,  and  I  could  not  reckon  much  upon  her  words. 
Then  she  complained  of  Fanny,  who  was  made  much  of  by  Mrs. 
Temple,  because  she  waited  upon  her.  Fanny  was  always  a 
Utile  inclined  to  be  set  up,  and  Mrs.  Temple  had  turned  her  into 
a  kind  of  lady's  maid,  for  she  and  Cotton  had  quarrelled,  and 
Cotton  would  do  nothing  for  her.  Fanny  dressed  Mrs.  Temple 
in  the  morning,  and  was  learning  to  do  her  hair,  and  Mrs.  Temple 
talked  to  her  all  the  time  ;  and  Fanny,  it  seemed,  was  beginning 
to  think  herself  a  great  person.  Oh,  dear  I  the  mischief  that 
one  tiresome  woman  may  do  in  a  house  ! 

I  did  not  say  half  nor  a  quarter  of  what  I  thought  about  it  all, 
but  I  went  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Weir  in  no  very  pleasant  humour. 
The  ill-feeling  vanished  directly  I  saw  her.     She  was  by  herself, 
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which  was  a  great  relief,  and  looking  so  sweet  and  kind,  —  but 
thin,  and  I  fancied  rather  harassed. 

"I. heard  you  were  here  half  an  hour  ago,  Ursula,"  she  said, 
as  I  went  up  to  her  sofa,  "  and  I  have  been  hoping  you  would  come 
up  to  mo  ;  but  my  niece  said  you  were  gone  back  part  of  the  way 
to  the  Parsonage,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  pleasant  for  you." 

"Mr.  Richardson  wished  to  speak  tome.  Ma'am," I  said  ;  "that 
was  the  reason  I  went.  I  hoped  you  had  not  been  told  I  was 
come.     I  know  you  don't  like  waiting." 

"  I  am  afraid,  Ui^sula,  I  do  not  like  many  things.  I  have 
wished  to  see  you  often  since  you  went  away  ;  but  you  have  not 
been  able,  I  suppose,  to  take  so  long  a  walk." 

J  was  just  a  little  chilled  by  her  manner,  and  answered,  "  I 
have  not  stirred  beyond  the  farm,  Ma'am,  except  to  go  to  church 
on  Sundays.  My  brother's  going  and  the  settling  in  a  new  place 
have  taken  up  all  my  time." 

"Very  likely,  Ursula  ;  but  you  promised  ;  I  should  not  have 
thought  so  much  about  it  else." 

The  tone  was  a  little  —  a  very  little  —  impatient ;  but  the  poor, 
dear  lady  was  on  the  watch,  and  a  smile  came  over  her  face 
directly  after,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  and  said,  "If  we  did 
not  like  persons,  Ursula,  we  should  not  care  how  long  they  stayed 
away  from  us.  Will  you  sit  down  and  tell  me  about  your  brother  ?  " 

And  I  did  sit  down,  and  told  her  everything  I  could  think  of ; 
making  it  as  well  as  I  could  into  a  kind  of  story,  for  that  was 
what  she  liked.  She  was  no  great  talker,  indeed  tjilking  soon 
tired  her  ;  but  she  enjoyed  listening,  and  even  when  I  was  a  little 
girl  I  was  in  the  habit  of  describing  minutely  what  I  did  and 
said,  yet  with  great  exactness,  for  she  was  very  quick  and  par- 
ticular, and  always  stopped  me  when  she  thought  I  was  in  the 
least  exaggerating.  She  used  to  say  to  me  that  the  habit  of 
exaggeration  is  a  leak  in  a  person's  character,  through  which 
truth,  and  therefore  confidence,  escape  unnoticed.  This  may 
seem  rather  contrary  to  what  I  said  before  of  her  liking  to  live 
in  a  dream,  but  it  is  not  so  really.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  inventing  facts  and  arranging  them.  Mrs.  Weir  had  a 
special  power  of  the  latter  kind,  and  I  think  being  with  her  liad 
helped  me  a  little  in  the  same  way,  for  it  certainly  was  not  in  mo 
by  nature.  Her  eye  turned  to  what  was  bright  and  beautiful  in 
everything  —  mine,  I  am  afraid,  was  inclined  rather  to  the  reverse. 
If  we  had  both  looked  upwards  on  a  summer  day,  her  gaze  would 
have  rested  upon  the  blue  sky,  mine  would  have  dwelt  upon  the 
clouds. 
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It  did  me  good  to  talk  about  Roger  and  my  new  life  in  this 
way  ;  it  was  rather  like  reading  a  book,  and  took  off  the  hard 
edge  from  my  troubles.  For  a  short  time  I  was  so  carried  away 
that  I  could  have  imagined  myself  back  again  at  Dene  ;  but  there 
was  an  end  to  the  enjoyment  very  soon.  The  door  happened  to 
be  open.  I  heard  in  the  passage  the  kind  of  sweeping  rustle 
which  always  accompanied  Mrs.  Temple's  movements,  and  Mrs. 
Weir's  attention  was  immediately  withdrawn  from  me,  and  she 
said,  a  little  nervously,  "  I  think,  Ursula,  you  had  better  explain  to 
my  niece  why  you  were  not  able  to  come  and  see  me  before.  She 
thought  that  it  seemed  unkind,  but  I  was  sure  that  it  was  not." 

Explain  to  Mrs.  Temple  !  Why  should  I  ?  My  proud  temper 
was  up  at  the  very  notion.  When  she  came  in  I  would  willingly 
have  left  the  room,  but  she  waved  her  hand  graciously,  and  said, 
**  Sit  down  Ursula,  don't  let  me  disturb  you.  My  dear  aunt,  I 
have  brought  you  your  medicine." 

"  It  is  a  tonic,  Ursula,"  Baid  Mrs.  Weir,  looking  at  me.  "  My 
niece  has  persuaded  me  to  try  it,  and  I  think  it  does  me  a  great 
deal  of  good." 

"  I  hope  it  may.  Ma'am,"  I  said  ;  though  I  could  scarcely  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  be  pleased  with  any  remedy  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Temple. 

Mrs.  Weir  smiled  as  she  used  to  when  I  was  a  child,  and  she 
wanted  to  put  good  thoughts  into  my  head.  **  I  prat/  that  it  may, 
Ursula,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  have  not  had  the  neuralgic  pain  so 
violently  since  I  have  tried  it,  so  I  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful." 

Mrs.  Temple  chimed  in  with  a  sentence  of  the  same  kind ;  yet 
what  I  listened  to  with  pleasure  and  profit  when  spoken  by  Mrs. 
Weir,  was  utterly  distasteful  to  me  when  uttered  by  her  niece. 
Doubtless  it  was  the  sense  of  effort  and  a  want  of  reality.  Mr^. 
Weir's  words  were  natural,  Mrs.  Temple's  forced.  From  Mrs. 
Weir  indeed  I  could  bear  anything.  She  seemed  always  to 
understand  how  and  when  to  introduce  religion.  She  never 
jarred  upon  me  by  dragging  it  in  at  a  wrong  moment ;  and  I  was 
then  much  more  sensitive  upon  that  point  than  I  am  now. 
Young  people  with  the  hopes  and  joys  of  this  life  before  them 
shrink  from  the  sudden  mention  of  subjects  connected  with  Death 
and  Eternity  ;  but  when  the  thought  of  Death  rises  with  us  in 
the  morning,  and  lies  down  with  us  at  night,  and  Eternity  is  the 
long  day  on  which  we  feel  that  we  have  even  now  entered,  there 
is  no  moment  at  which  a  reference  to  them  can  find  us 
unprepared. 
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Mrs.  Weir,  in  her  simple  way,  took  her  niece's  words  as  being 
spoken  in  all  earnestness,  but  she  was  not  disposed  to  say  much  ; 
indeed,  I  could  not  help  perceiving  that  she  was  less  at  ease 
with  me  now  than  before  we  were  interrupted,  Mrs.  Temple, 
who  never  thought  it  possible  for  her  to  interrupt  any  one,  sat 
herself  down  opposite  to  us,  ias  though  determined  to  listen  to 
what  we  were  saying.  I  was  resolved  not  to  seem  awed  by  her, 
80  I  went  on  with  something  I  had  been  telling  Mrs.  Weir  about 
Boger,  but  Mrs.  Temple  scarcely  let  me  finish  my  sentence  before 
she  broke  in  with  — 

"  My  dear  aunt,  forgive  me  for  reminding  you,  but  have  you 
spoken  to  Ursula  about  the  chess-board  ?  The  circumstance 
requires  to  be  cleared  up." 

Mrs.  Weir's  pale  face  was  tinged  with  pink  ;  the  nearest 
approach  to  excitement  which  ever  betrayed  itself.  "  14;  is  of  no 
consequence,  Matilda ;  I  would  rather  nothing  should  be  said 
about  it." 

"  But  it  is  right,  my  dear  aunt ;  excuse  me,  but  such  mysteries 
ought  to  be  investigated." 

"  Do  you  mean.  Ma'am,  about  the  broken  chessman  ?"  I 
replied. 

"  Yes  ;  you  see,  aunt,  she  knows  it ;"  and  Mrs.  Temple  was 
put  quite  off  her  guard,  and  spoke  hurriedly.  "  We  have  reason 
to  complain,  Ursula,  that  it  was  not  mentioned  before.  It  was 
due  to  Mrs.  Weir  that  it  should  have  been,  and  it  has  interfered 
with  her  excellent  intentions  ;  the  little  toy  is  quite  useless  now, 
and  it  might  have  been  turned  to  excellent  account." 

"  But  it  does  not  signify,  Ursula,"  said  Mrs.  Weir,  gently  ; 
"only  if  you  had  told  me  that  the  chessman  was  broken  I  should 
have  been  less  sorry." 

"  Really,  Ma'am,"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  stood  uj),  and  I  have  no 
doubt  looked  very  angry,  "  I  don't  understand  you." 

Mrs.  Temple's  voice  sank  to  the  softest  tone,  as  she  answered 
for  her  aunt,  "  Restrain  yourself,  Ursula.  Recollect  that  agita- 
tion may  do  harm." 

"  I  do  not  care  about  it,  Ursula,"  said  Mrs.  Weir,  her  voice 
shaking,  and  her  hand  trembling.  "  I  had  no  wish  to  mention 
the  subject ;  indeed  I  do  not  care.  I  cannot  bear  to  vex  you." 
She  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  looked  at  me  quite  beseechingly. 

"  Dear  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  you  can't  vex  me.  I  could  bear  any- 
thing from  you  ;  but,  if  you  please,  I  will  go  into  another  room 
and  have  my  say  with  Mrs.  Temple,  for  I  must  know  what  she 
thinks,  and  what  you  think  too." 
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'*  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  such  explanation/'  replied  IMrs. 
Temple  ;  "  we  only  wish  to  warn  you  Ursula,  as  you  are  setting 
out  in  life  by  yourself,  that  openness  and  straightforwardness 
will  gain  you  more  friends  than  the  contrary  line  of  conduct." 

"  But  you  were  in  haste  when  you  left  me,"  said  Mrs.  Weir, 
"  and  you  were  unhappy ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  did  not 
remember  it,  Ursula  ;  if  you  please  we  will  think  no  more 
about  it  ?" 

By  this  time  I  was  so  indignant  that  the  very  strength  of  my 
feelings  forced  me  to  try  and  put  a  restraint  upon  them.  "  I 
have  not  been  told  yet.  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "what  I  have  been 
accused  of ;  I  imagine  Mrs.  Temple  means  to  say  that  I  was  like 
a  naughty  child,  and,  having  broken  the  chessman,  did  not  like  to 
mention  it.  I  may  have  broken  it,  I  won't  say  that  I  did  not.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  not  the  knack  of  handling  such  delicate  things 
properly,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  having  done  it." 

"  Only  you  knew  what  we  meant  the  moment  the  subject  was 
brought  forward,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  and  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Weir 
triumphantly. 

Was  it  in  human  nature  to  bear  such  an  aggravation  quietly  ? 
I  know  it  was  not  in  mine  ;  and  it  was  in  no  gentle  tone  that  I 
answered,  "  If  you  would  have  the  goodness,  Ma*am,  to  inquire 
before  you  make  charges,  you  would  be  more  likely  to  be  correct. 
Miss  Milicent  mentioned  that  the  chessman  was  broken,  and  that 
was  the  first  I  heard  of  it.  If  you  please,  Ma'am,"  I  added, 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Weir,  "  I  will  come  and  see  you  again  another 
day,  for  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  tired  now,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
I  have  been  the  cause  of  it." 

I  could  not  help  saying  this,  for  Mrs.  Weir  was  looking  so  ill 
from  nervousness  and  vexation  that  she  quite  fidgeted  me.  Mrs. 
Temple  suggested  that  she  would  be  the  better  for  a  little  more 
of  the  medicine,  and  made  me  pour  it  out  whilst  she  gave  it. 
She  made  no  answer  herself  to  anything  I  had  said,  but  treated 
me  coldly  and  haughtily,  whilst  Mrs.  Weir,  whose  voice  was 
quite  faint,  could  only  manage  to  say  in  broken  sentences :  "  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  right.  Ursula,  if  you  will  come  again  soon, 
I  shall  be  better,  I  dare  say.  I  hope  you  will  hear  from  Mr. 
Grant ;  you  will  please  to  let  me  know  when  you  do." 

Explanation  and  conversation  were  out  of  the  question  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  and  as  for  staying  to  help  Mrs.  Weir,  it  was 
simply  useless.  Mrs.  Temple  had  stepped  into  all  her  ways,  and 
the  poor  lady  turned  to  her  as  naturally  as  she  used  to  do  to  me. 
I  stood  by  her  side  a  few  minutes,  and  was  asked  to  fetch  a  shawl, 
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but  I  was  not  allowed  to  put  it  over  her.  Evidently  I  had  no 
farther  business  with  her.  Mrs  Temple  said,  in  a  very  pointed 
way  :  "  My  aunt  has  had  too  much  agitation,  Ursula  ;  she  needs 
perfect  rest,"  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  wish  Mrs.  Weir  good-bye, 
without  saying  another  word. 

I  found  Miss  Milicent  waiting  for  me  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  : 
— "  Come  here,  Ursie,"  she  said ;  and  she  opened  the  dining- 
room  door.  **  I  want  to  speak  to  you  ;  you  have  no  need  to  be 
in  a  hurry,  I  told  Jenny  Dale  to  get  you  a  cup  of  tea  before  you 
went  back." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied,  "but  if  you 
please  I  had  rather  go."  Instead  of  entering  the  dining-room  I 
drew  back. 

"  That's  perverse  of  you,  Ursie  ;  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
you,  and  you  must  stay.  What  have  you  paid  such  a  short  visit 
for  ?" 

**  Mrs.  Weir  was  tired,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  I  think,  Miss 
Milicent,  that  having  Mrs.  Temple  and  me  together  was  too 
mucji  for  her." 

**  Oh  !  that  is  the  matter,  is  it  ?"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  was  sure 
by  your  face  something  had  gone  wrong  ;  but  Ursie,  I  told  you 
how  it  would  be  if  you  went  away,  so  you  have  no  one  to  thank 
but  yourself." 

"And  Mrs.  Temple,"  I  could  not  help  adding.  "Indeed, 
Miss  Milicent,  I  can't  believe  that  anything  would  be  wrong  if 
she  was  away." 

"  Come  in  ;  why  will  you  stand  talking  in  the  passage  ?"  She 
seized  my  dress  and  actually  forced  me  to  enter,  shutting  the 
door  behind  her.  **  Now,  sit  down,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
Ursie  Grant ;  it  is  all  your  doing,  and,  what  is  more,  worse 
things  will  come.  She  is  rooted  here  ;  she  never  would  have 
been  that  if  you  had  remained.  You  would  have  made  the  house 
too  hot  to  hold  her." 

I  did  not  think  that  much  of  a  compliment,  I  confess,  but, 
before  I  could  reply.  Miss  Milicent  continued  :  "  She  has  been 
working  at  my  mother  ever  since  you  went  away,  putting  things 
into  her  head  ;  and  my  mother,  as  you  know  well  enough,  always 
takes  what  is  given  her  without  asking  questions  ;  so  Matilda 
has  had  it  all  her  own  way.  No  use  for  me  to  say  anything, 
even  if  I  had  time,  and  I  have  been  very  busy.  Mr.  Temple  has 
been  finding  out  new  creatures  for  my  glass,  and  he  and  I  have 
been  down  on  the  shore  a  good  deal ;  and  twice  a  week  there  is 
n  class  of  ploughboys  and  such  like,  who  come  to  me  to  learn  to 
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write  and  cipher  ;  and  all  that,  to  say  nothing  of  putting  the 
house  to  rights,  has  taken  up  more  time  than  I  can  say.  So  you 
see  there  has  been  no  one  to  interfere  with  Matilda  Temple,  and 
the  end  is  that  she  has  bewitched  my  mother,  who  can't  get  on 
without  her.  Then  the  servants  have  all  been  at  sixen  and 
sevens.  Cotton  and  Matilda  Temple  have  quarrelled,  and  Jenny 
Dale  threatens  to  leave,  and  what  is  to  become  of  us  all  I  don't 
know,  for  Fanny,  poor  silly  thing,  says  she  can't  do  the  work  she 
used  because  she  wants  time  to  read  Mrs.  Temple's  books.  If  it 
was  not  for  the  girl  from  the  school  who  is  to  come  now,  we 
might  just  stand  still  altogether." 

I  did  not  see  what  Miss  Milicent  meant  by  standing  still;  I 
always  had  a  notion  that  there  was  no  standing  still  in  this  life, 
—  that  it  was  always  going  on,  in  some  form  or  other  ;  the  dif- 
ference being  only  whetlicr  you  drove  yourself,  or  let  others  drive 
you. 

But  Miss  Milicent  continued,  and  my  ideas  became  clearer. 
"  It's  a  great  trouble,  all  this,  Ursie,  and  if  you  were  here,  as  I 
said  before,  it  wouldn't  have  happened.  But  there  is  a  new 
notion  come  up,  which  Matilda  Temple  thinks  is  to  set  everything 
right,  and  I  should  just  like  to  know  your  opinion  about  it." 

"  For  Mrs.  Temple  to  go  and  live  at  Stonecliff  ?  "     I  said. 

"  Now,  who  told  you  that  ?  How  things  do  get  about !  But 
it  is  not  thgt  exactly.  She  is  wild  to  go  there  herself,  but  she 
and  her  husband  can't  go  alone  because  of  the  expense  ;  and  she 
wants  us  to  join  housekeeping,  and  share  the  rent  between  us." 

**  Live  together  ! "  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  amazement.  "  Oh, 
Miss  Milicent ! " 

"  I  knew  what  you  would  say,"  she  replied,  in  a  disappointed 
tone.  "  I  told  her  that  I  was  sure  any  one  who  knew  the  ways  of 
the  house,  —  and  I  mentioned  you  particularly,  —  would  decide 
that  it  couldn't  be.  But  she  took  the  high  hand  then,  and  said  she 
didn't  know  why  we  were  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the  opinions 
of  this  person  or  that ;  what  we  chose  to  do  ourselves  was  the 
question." 

"Mrs.  Temple  was  right  there.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied. 
"  It  could  not  be  of  consequence  what  I,  or  any  one  in  my 
position,  might  say,  though,  of  course,  we  are  at  liberty  to  form 
an  opinion  for  ourselves ;  and  I  can't  but  think  you  would  do 
better  if  you  never  mentioned  my  name  to  Mrs.  Temple." 

"  She  can't  abide  you,  Ursie  Grant,  and  that's  a  fact,"  said 
Miss  Milicent,  thrusting  her  hands  into  the  pockets  of  her 
jacket ;  "I  don't  know  what  you  have  done  to  spite  her." 
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^*  Let  her  see  that  I  don't  like  her,  I  suppose,  Miss  Milicent/* 
I  replied ;  *'  there  can't  be  a  greater  offence  than  that  for 
any  one." 

Miss  Milicent  laughed.  **  Matilda  might  hate  me  too,  if  it 
was  only  that,"  she  said  ;  "but,  anyhow,  we  are  neither  of  us  in 
her  good  books  just  now,  for  I  kept  back  in  giving  an  opinion 
about  this  new  plan,  and  I  said  I  should  talk  it  over  with  you,  just 
because  you  knew  my  mother  so  much  better  than  any  one  else." 

Those  blundering  ways  !  Miss  Milicent  could  have  done 
nothing  worse,  either  for  herself  or  me. 

"  J£  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,"  I  replied,  "  I  think.  Miss 
Milicent,  you  made  a  mistake  there.  As  for  this  new  plan,  you 
really  must  be  the  judge  yourself.  I  don't  know  how  the  money 
matters  would  answer,  and  I  can't  pretend  to  say  whether 
Mrs.  Weir  would  like  it." 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  she  replied;  "my  mother  is 
like  a  child  in  giving  up,  and  certainly  Matilda  does  know  how 
to  manage  her.  She  has  got  her  to  dress  an  hour  earlier  since 
you  went  away ;  and  yesterday  my  mother  actually  went  for  a 
drive  for  the  first  time  since  we  came  here.  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  the  plan  for  a  moment,  if  I  had  not  felt  that  it  would 
be  lonely  for  her  when  the  Temples  were  gone." 

"  Then  the  money  question  is  the  only  difficulty,"  I  said. 
"  Perhaps,  Miss  Milicent,  your  lawyer  could  help  ydu  about  that 
better  than  I  can."  • 

"You  have  a  twist,  Ursie  Grant ;  you  don't  like  the  plan,  and 
you  won't  say  it  out  like  an  honest  woman." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  saying  it  out,"  I  replied.  "  I  don't 
like  the  plan.  Miss  Milicent;  but  my  liking  or  disliking  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

It  had,  though  ;  more  than  I  could  at  the  moment  see.  Miss 
Milicent's  conscience  was  uneasy,  and  she  wanted  support.  She 
felt  that  she  was  putting  ease  for  the  present  before  what  would 
be  good  in  the  long  run  ;  that  is  what  many  of  us  do. 

"  And  why  don't  you  like  it  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  to  speak  plainly,"  I  replied  ; 
"but.  Miss  Milicent,  I  don't  think  that  mixing  two  families 
together  ever  answers,  unless  it  is  so  ordered  by  God  that  it 
cannot  be  helped ;  and  then  His  blessing  goes  with  it,  and  makes 
things  smooth." 

"We  shouldn't  quarrel,"  said  Miss  Milicent;  "we  have  not 
quarrelled  now.  I  should  keep  house,  and  Matilda  Tem]>le 
would  look  after  my  mother." 
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I  Mmileil.  ThiM  reversing  of  dutiefj  reminded  me  of  what  had 
paffHed  in  my  own  mind  when  1  difdikeil  going  to  Handcombe.  I 
c^uld  not  help  Haying,  '*  That  tumndit  very  much,  Mim  Milicent^ 
M  thougii  you  were  Mr.  J'emple'H  wife,  and  Mr».  Temple  was 
Mr».  Weir'H  daughter." 

"  It  might  have  l>een  bettfjr  if  it  ha/l  l^fen  ho,"  nhe  said  ;  "  not 
that  I  could  have  married  a  little  man  like  Mr.  Temple ;  he  18 
too  mi^ek  ;  but  we  get  on  very  well  Uigcther." 

"'J*hey  are  on  a  visit,"  I  replicn].  "People  on  a  visit  and 
jKJOple  at  home  are  very  different." 

"  It  would  give  me  time  to  help  Mrs.  Richardson,"  continued 
Miss  Milicent ;  "and  if  Matilda  Temple  had  a  larger  house,  she 
could  have  a  friend  or  two  occasionally  to  see  her,  and  that 
would  help  to  amuH^^  my  mother." 

Or  rathr;r,  as  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself,  save  Miss 
Milicent  the  trouble  of  doing  it.  The  whole  scheme  seemed  to 
me  HO  silly,  that  I  ha<]  scarcely  patience  to  talk  (ff  it.  I  wa« 
silent  for  a  few  wjcondn,  and,  indeed^  Iw^ked  towards  the  door,  as 
though  J  intended  to  go. 

**  Spak  out!"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent;  "  I  know  you  have 
a  gfiod  opinion  of  vour  own  judgment,  Ursie  Grant." 

"No,  ind<*<^d,  IVf ins  Milicent,"  I  answered;  "I  have  ha^l  too 
much  experience  of  it  lately  U>  have  a  good  opinion  of  it.  I 
could  not  May  timt  the  plan  is  a  wrong  one,  or  that  it  mayn't  be  a 
comfort  to  Mrn.  VV^ir,  or  set  you  more  frtta.  But  I  do  think 
that  it  iH  ajfainbt  the  common  ways  of  the  world,  and,  in  a 
meaHun^,  of  the;  Bible  t^xi,  and  so  J  don't  think  it  will  answer." 

"  The  UWtUt !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  well,  that  is  U)o  foolish !  What 
haw  the  Bible  U)  do  with  our  taking  SU>necli If  ?" 

"  Vou  know,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replic^d,  "that  when  God 
ordered  men  to  marry,  Jle  t^dd  them  that  they  were  not  only  to 
cleave  to  their  wives,  but  to  leave  their  fathers  and  mothers.  It 
strikcM  me  that  must  have  meant  that  they  were  to  live  distinct, 
what  we  call  setting  up  housekeeping  for  themselves.  And 
brnng  placf;d  in  Kcparate  families,  I  suppose  we  should  do  well  to 
rrjmain  s^i." 

"It  is  no  argument  at  all!"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent.  "If 
jK'ojiIe  wen*  to  tuii  in  that  way,  tfie  world  couldh't  go  on." 

I  dicl  not  iU*\  that  it  was  an  argument ;  a  great  deal  might  be 
said  a^ainMt  it ;  but  I  did  think  it  a  kind  of  hint,  and  I  knew 
that  it  wan  Hafer  to  follow  God's  lints  than  man's  reas^^ns.  But 
Miss  Milicent  was  not  a  fMerson  whrmi  any  one  could  really  talk 
to  with  any  ho|Kf  of  convincing  her.     That  one  great  omission  in 
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her  datien — her  ncgk'ct  of  her  mother — ^had  warped  her  mind.  '. 
She  never  dared  look  her  own  motives  in  the  face ;  and  so, 
though  naturally  trathtelling  and  open,  she  had  got  into  a  way 
of  deceiving  herself.  She  did  not  like  Mrs.  Temple ;  she 
neither  trusted  nor  respected  her  ;  but  she  liked  anything  better 
than  having  her  time  taken  up  by  attending  upon  her  mother  ; 
and  so  she  smoothed  it  all  over,  and  thought  she  was  only  wishing 
to  do  what  would  be  best  for  every  one,  and  make  Mrs.  Weir 
most  comfortable.  She  would  not,  however,  say  this,  when  she 
found  that  I  did  not  give  in  ;  she  kept  on  repeating  that  it  was 
only  an  idea,  it  might  never  come  to  anything.  Mrs.  Temple 
might  change  her  mind ;  Mrs.  Weir  might  not  like  it.  But  I 
knew  in  my  heart  that  it  would  come,  even  if  it  had  been  twenty 
times  as  otjectionable.  I  knew  it  as  surely  as  we  may  all  know 
by  experience,  that  the  proposal  which  is  brought  forward  year 
after  year,  by  those  who  rule  the  nation,  let  it  be  never  so 
contrary  to  long  established  custom,  or  even  justice  and  religion, 
will  in  the  end  become  law,  because  people  will  have  become 
accustomed  to  it.  If  Miss  Milicent  had  been  told  the  first  night 
of  Mrs.  Temple's  arrival  that  she  could  ever  have  endured  the 
prospect  of  living  with  her,  she  would  have  said  it  was  im- 
possible. Watching  the  course  of  the  world,  I  have  often 
thought,  that  if  we  could  see  the  devil  himself  frequently,  we 
should  at  last  learn  to  like  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


AsD  80  I  went  back  to  Sandcombe,  —  with  what  feelings  of 
vexation  and  disappointment  there  is  no  need  to  say.  Miss 
Milicent  pressed  my  having  tea,  but  I  had  no  heart  to  stay. 
Perhaps  1  was  more  worried  than  I  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  if 
I  could  have  thrown  off  all  care  for  Mrs.  Weir  and  her  concerns, 
it  might  have  been  the  happier  for  me.  But  it  was  not  in  my 
nature  to  do  that ;  I  did  really  lovo  her ;  I  would  have  done 
anything  in  my  power  to  comfort  her  ;  whilst  I  daresay  there  was 
something  of  wounded  pride,  in  the  knowledge  that  now  I  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  her.  As  an  especial  aggravation,  came  the 
consciousness  that  with  all  her  goodness  she  was  very  likely  to  be 
prejudiced,  and  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  for 
Mrs.  Temple  to  continue  to  insinuate  things  to  my  disadvantage, 
— -  even  as  she  had  already  begun.     I  had  said  nothing  to  Miss 
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Milicent  about  tho  broken  chessmau,  I  felt  ashamed  of  justify- 
ing myself  from  such  a  charge  ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
go  to  the  Heath  again  for  some  time,  lest  I  might  give  some  fresh 
cause  of  offence  ;  and  especially  I  resolved  to  wait  until  some 
more  settled  plan  had  been  decided  about  Stonecliff.  I  had  no 
confidence  in  Miss  Milicent's  tact  or  discretion  ;  and  I  was  sure 
that  what  I  said  was  likely  to  be  repeated  to  Mrs.  Temple,  and 
by  her  to  be  turned  in  some  way  against  me.  The  visit  did  me 
good,  however,  in  one  way ;  it  kept  me  from  pining  after  my 
former  life,  and  enabled  mo  to  sit  down  more  contentedly  to  my 
duties  at  Sandcombe  ;  and  these  soon  became  quite  sufficient  to 
occupy  me  thoroughly. 

Leah,  as  I  expected,  took  kindly  enough  to  the  notion  of  a 
school-girl  coming  to  help, — that  was  the  way  she  talked  of  it, 
and  I  could  not  put  any  other  idea  into  her  head,  though  I  knew 
well  enough  that  the  help  which  a  girl  of  that  age  could  give  was 
much  less  than  the  trouble  of  looking  after  her.  Still  I  felt  it 
was  right  to  aid  Mrs.  Richardson  if  possible.  The  three  head 
gii*ls  in  the  school  were  to  go  out  at  once.  Mrs.  Kemp  was  to 
take  one  ;  another  was  to  work  at  the  Parsonage  ;  and  Esther 
Smithson  was  to  come  to  us.  The  plan  was  not  actually  carried 
out  till  after  harvest,  when  we  were  obliged  to  have  extra  help. 
Up  to  that  time  we  had  a  girl  on  baking  and  washing  and  brew- 
ing days  ;  but  the  maid  and  I  managed  to  do  all  the  rest  of  the 
work,  of  course  with  the  assistance  of  Leah ;  who,  to  say  the 
truth,  was  not  so  much  a  fine  lady  as  selfish  and  disposed  to  be 
lazy.  I  did  not  dislike  the  life  ;  indeed  I  should  have  been  fond 
of  it,  if  I  had  been  living  with  people  who  understood  and  gave 
me  sympathy.  But  it  was  all  business  and  money-getting  from 
morning  till  night ;  the  very  clods  of  earth  seemed  to  be  looked 
at  only  with  the  thought  of  how  they  might  be  turned  into  bank 
notes  and  gold.  Yet  it  was  only  for  a  year,  I  said  to  myself,  and 
when  I  had  received  Roger's  first  letter,  telling  me  he  had  arrived 
in  Canada,  and  was  making  himself  useful  to  the  gentleman  who 
took  him  out,  and  looking  out  for  the  best  means  of  settling  him- 
self permanently,  I  felt  as  if  half  the  tune  of  separation  was  over. 

One  thing  I  felt  about  Sandcombe  was  that  it  was  very  out  of 
the  way.  To  be  sure  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  Dene, 
but  there  I  had  interest  enough  in  the  place  and  the  people 
never  to  wish  to  go  further,  except  to  Longside,  where  I  was 
always  welcome.  At  Sandcombe,  though  Leah  often  went  out, 
and  sometimes  had  friends  to  tea,  there  were  none  whom  I  cared 
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particularly  to  meet ;  and  indeed,  as  often  as  not,  Leah  would 
make  the  excuse  of  my  being  at  home  for  William  and  herself  to 
go  out  and  leave  mo  behind. 

It  was  about  half-past  four  o'clock  one  afternoon,  just  in  the 
beginning  of  September  j  I  had  been  sitting  at  work  by  myself, 
making  a  silk  jacket  for  Jane  Shaw,  whose  wedding  was  to  come 
off  in  about  three  weeks,  and  who  had  asked  me  to  do  some  little 
things  she  had  not  time  for  herself,  and  did  not  choose  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  town  dress-maker.  I  was  enjoying  being 
alone,  and  counting  the  days  till  I  could  hear  again  from  Roger  ; 
Leah  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  parlour  all  t)ie  afternoon,  doing 
tirst  one  thing  and  then  another;  and  a  few  words  with  her,  and 
the  farm-house  sounds,  which  I  always  liked  particularly,  pre- 
vented me  from  feeling  lonely,  especially  as  1  was  very  intent 
upon  my  work,  wishing  to  finish  it  that  evening.  Presently 
Leah  came  in  to  me  in  a  hurry,  and  said,  "  Ursie,  there's  a  chaise 
coming  down  the  lane  ;  I  do  think  it  must  be  the  Kemps.  I 
wish  you  would  just  go  and  skim  the  milk  for  me,  for  Martha 
is  too  busy,  and  you  must  mind  and  bring  in  cream  enough  for 
tea.     If  it  is  the  Kemps  they  will  bo  sure  to  stay." 

This  was  a  little  instance  of  tlie  kind  of  thing  Leah  was  con 
stantly  doing.  She  knew  the  Kemps  always  came  particularly 
to  see  me,  and  that  I  should  be  vexed  at  missing  any  part  of  their 
visit,  but  she  still  seized  upon  them  as  an  excuse  for  making  me 
do  her  duties.  I  said  nothing,  however,  but  put  down  my  work 
directly,  and  went  to  the  dairy,  looking  up  the  lane  as  I  passed 
through  the  yard,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Kemp  and  Mary  in  the  chaise, 
and  John  Hervey  driving  them,  as  was  natural. 

I  was  detained  longer  in  the  dairy  than  I  intended,  for  Martha 
was  untidy  in  her  ways,  and  I  happened  to  see  the  bucket  which 
the  man  was  going  to  use  for  the  evening  milking,  and  it  was  not 
properly  washed  ;  so  I  had  to  find  fault,  which  was  what  I  very 
much  disliked,  as  I  always  felt  that  fault-finding  ought  never  to 
be  the  business  of  more  than  one  person  in  a  house.  Martha 
was  cross,  too,  and  would  do  just  contrary  to  what  I  wished.  She 
saw  visitors,  and  knew  they  were  likely  to  give  her  work  and 
keep  her  in  the  house,  and  I  was  sure  she  wanted  to  be  out  of 
doors  gossiping,  a  thing  which  she  particularly  liked,  and  I 
especially  dreaded.  Altogether  it  was  as  much  as  half  an  hour 
before  I  could  get  back  to  the  parlour. 

Leah  made  a  kind  of  apology  when  I  went  in,  and  said  she 
did  not  think  I  should  have  b(ien  kept  so  lonp;  ;  "but  you  need 
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not  mind  so  much,  Ursie,"  she  added,  "  for  Mrs.  Kemp  has  come 
to  drink  tea." 

''  I  did  not  say  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Kemp,  good-naturedly ; 
"though  a  cup  of  tea  never  comes  amiss.  But  the  days  are 
beginning  to  close  in,  and  we  must  not  be  late,  especially  as  we 
are  driving." 

John  Hervey  laughed,  and  said  that  was  a  slur  on  his  driving. 
He  could  make  his  way  over  the  hill  at  midnight,  he  was  sure ; 
and  if  he  could  not,  the  horse  could,  which  was  better. 

"  Fogs  are  worse  than  darkness,  I  always  think,"  said  Mary 
Kemp  ;  "  and  there  is  one  coming  up  now  I  do  believe." 

No  one  had  noticed  it  before,  yet  it  was  already  quite  thick  ; 
but  that  was  the  way  with  those  sea  fogs,  they  rushed  over  the 
hill  all  of  a  sudden,  and  then  cleared  away,  as  it  seemed,  without 
any  cause. 

"  I  thought,  Ursie,"  said  John,  "  that  you  might  have  been  at 
Compton  lately,  which  was  one  reason  I  had  for  coming  here. 
I  have  not  been  there  myself,  I  can't  tell  the  time  when." 

*'  Mrs.  Weir  is  going  to  take  Stonecliff,  so  William  heard  in 
Hove,  on  Saturday,"  said  Leah.  "But  Ursie  is  so  close,  we 
have  not  heard  it  from  her,  even  if  she  knows  it." 

Mr.  Hervey  only  remarked  that  he  never  believed  one  half  of 
what  he  heard  in  Hove. 

"  Had  not  I  better  go  and  see  about  tea  ?"  I  asked,  for  I 
wanted  an  excuse  to  go  away.  I  never  liked  talking  about 
Mrs.  Weir  before  strangers. 

"  Perhaps  you  might  as  well,"  said  Leah.  "  Here  is  the  key 
of  the  closet.  I  wbh  you  would  bring  in  some  of  that  pound 
cake  which  William  is  so  fond  of.  I  should  like  Mrs.  Kemp  to 
taste  it." 

"  Pound  cake  of  your  making,  Ursie  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Kemp. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Mason's  receipts ;  but 
Martha  was  careless  with  the  oven,  and  it  is  rather  burnt." 

"  Martha  is  enough  to  plague  one's  life  out,"  said  Leah.  "  If 
we  were  not  going  to  try  this  new  girl  from  the  Compton  school, 
I  should  tell  William  we  must  send  her  away." 

"  When  is  your  new  girl  coming  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Kemp. 

"  To-morrow,  I  believe  ;  isn't  it  Ursie  ?  It  is  Ursie's  con- 
cern.    She  has  undertaken  to  teach  her." 

*'  Not  quite,"  I  replied.  "  I  said  I  would  look  after  her  as 
well  as  I  could  in  the  morning,  but  I  never  promised  more." 

"  I  shall  wish  you  joy  if  she  is  like  our  girl,  Ursie,"  said  Mary 
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Kemp  ;  "  she  is  duller  than  dull ;  Kitty  Hobson  was  a  treasure 
to  her." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  Kitty  ?"  asked  Leah. 

"  She's  gone  to  be  kitchen-maid  at  Mr.  Stewart's,"  replied 
Mrs.  Kemp.  "  I  knew  the  cook,  and  she  promised  to  look  after 
her,  and  I  have  great  hopes  that  Kitty  will  turn  out  well." 

"  More  than  I  havej"  said  Leah  ;  "  but  girls  are  all  alike.  I 
dare  say  we  shan't  find  this  new  one  any  better  than  the  rest." 

"  It  depends  upon  what  you  expect,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp.  "  One 
can't  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders,  and  so  one  must  make 
up  one's  mind  to  take  trouble,  and  look  after  them,  else  of  course 
they  will  go  wrong.  I  was  obliged  to  be  strict  with  Kitty,  for 
when  she  came  to  Longside  first,  she  was  out  in  the  yard  talking 
at  all  hours  ;  but  my  Mary  took  her  in  hand,  and  gave  her 
plenty  to  do,  and  saw  that  she  did  it,  and  sent  her  to  bed  early, 
before  the  men  and  boys  had  their  supper,  and  by  the  time  she 
left  us,  we  had  worked  her  out  of  a  good  many  of  her  idle  ways. 
Then,  to  bo  sure,  I  must  say  Mary  has  a  way  with  her,"  added 
Mrs.  Kemp,  with  a  mother's  pride.  "  She  used  to  make  the  girl 
reaiQ  to  her  on  Sundays  ;  and  now  and  then  Kitty  sat  with  her 
and  helped  in  the  house  needle  work,  and  that  gave  her  a  notion 
of  being  more  tidy  and  respectable  in  her  ways.  It  was  giving 
her  a  lilt  in  the  world,  which  I  suppose  is  what  we  all  want." 

I  had  lingered  to  hear  what  Mrs.  Kemp  was  saying,  hoping  to 
gain  some  hints  for  myself,  but  I  saw  Leah  look  impatient,  and 
indeed  time  was  running  on  fast,  and,  much  against  my  incli- 
nation, I  went  to  get  tea. 

I  did  not  notice  that  John  Hervey  followed  me,  but,  as  I  was 
taking  the  cake  out  of  the  closet,  he  came  behind  me,  and  quite 
startled  me  by  offering  to  carry  it  for  me. 

"  You  don't  want  me,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  he  noticed  my 
look  of  surprise. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  think  I  do,"  I  replied  ;  "  Leah  is 
not  fond  of  having  persons  spying  about  her  cupboards." 

"  I  don't  want  to  look  at  the  cupboard,  I  only  want  to  have  a 
few  words  with  you,  Ursie  ;  and  there  is  no  chance  of  our  being 
alone,  that  I  can  see.  Have  you  heard  about  Mrs.  "Weir  and 
Stonecliff  ?" 

"  Since  3'^ou  ask,"  I  replied,  "  I  must  needs  say  I  have  ;  but  it 
is  no  business  of  mine." 

He  stood  thinking  ;  then  lie  said,  '•  It  won't  do,  Ursie,  and  it 
ought  to  be  prevented." 
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"  Who  is  to  prevent  it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  What  business  have 
either  you  or  I  with  it  ?  " 

"  With  ifie  it's  just  this,"  he  answered.  "  Mrs.  Weir's  family 
have  always  been  very  kind  to  my  family  ;  and  if  it  was  not  for 
them  I  shouldn't  be  where  I  am.  She  is  left  here  to  manage 
for  herself,  with  no  more  knowledge  than  a  baby  what  to  do  ; 
and  Miss  Milicent  not  much  wiser  ;  and  so,  if  one  sees  them 
likely  to  make  a  blunder,  one  would  fain,  if  one  could,  stop 
them." 

"If  you  mean  as  regards  money,"  I  said,  "Miss  Milicent  is 
not  likely  to  be  misled  there  ;  she  has  a  sharp  eye." 

"  Not  so  sharp  as  Mrs.  Temple,"  said  John  ;  "  she  will  squeeze 
every  penny  out  of  them,  if  they  live  together,  and  make  her 
share  of  expenses  a  third,  instead  of  half.  I  know  her  of  old, 
for  I  have  had  dealings  with  her.  Ursie,  you  must  try  and  talk 
over  Miss  Milicent." 

"Not  I,"  I  replied,  "I  have  given  up  trying  to  talk  over  any 
one.     The  world  must  go  its  own  way." 

A  cloud  came  over  his  face.  "  That  is  not  as  you  used  to  talk, 
Ursie,"  he  said.  "  I  remember  the  time  when  you  would  have 
made  any  venture  to  be  of  use  to  such  a  friend  as  Mrs.  Weir  has 
been  to  you." 

"That  was  when  I  was  young,"  I  replied,  trying  to  laugh, 
though  my  heart  was  heavy.     "  I  have  grown  wiser  since." 

"  It  can't  be  wisdom  to  let  people  go  to  ruin  without  stretching 
out  a  hand  to  save  them,"  he  replied. 

"  Who  is  to  say  it  is  ruin  ?  "  was  my  answer  ;  "  I  am  sure  I 
couldn't.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hervey,  we  must  leave  Mrs.  Weir  to 
manage  her  own  concerns  ;  or,  if  any  one  is  to  interfere,  it  can't 
be  myself." 

"  It  won't  be,"  he  said,  rather  quickly.  "  Well !  Ursie,  I  didn't 
think  you  were  so  changeable." 

I  turned  round  upon  him  at  the  word.  "  Changeable  ! "  I 
exclaimed  ;  "I  am  sure  I  have  never  shown  myself  so." 

"  One  week  bent  upon  living  with  Mrs.  Weir,  and  the  next 
not  troubling  yourself  to  go  near  her,  and .  not  willing  to  put 
yourself  out  of  your  way  to  serve  her,"  he  said ;  "  I  don't  know 
what  you  call  that  but  changeable.'.' 

"  I  know  what  I  call  fault-finding  without  reason  or  knowledge, 
Mr.  Hervey,"  I  said  ;  for,  my  proud  temper  being  roused,  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  explain  what  made  me  seem  changeable. 

He  turned  oiF  with  a  laugh  ;  but  I  noticed  that,  instead  of 
going  back  to  the  parlour,  he  went  out  into  the  garden  ;  and  my 
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conscience  reproached  me,  for  I  knew  I  had  been  wrong.  Still 
he  had  no  business  to  take  me  to  task  in  that  way  ;  and  it  was 
talking  in  ignorance  to  suppose  that  I  had  any  power  to  prevent 
Mrs.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent  from  doing  whatever  they  wished. 
I  fancied  that  I  had  some  right  to  be  cross  with  him,  and  I  was 
cross^  and  said  to  myself  that,  with  all  his  good-natured  looks 
and  ways,  he  was  much  more  fond  of  ordering  and  correcting 
than  Roger.  So  far,  Mary  Kemp  was  well  fitted  to  him.  She 
would  obey  him  without  a  word.  As  for  me,  I  had  not  yet 
thoroughly  learnt  to  obey  any  one. 

Leah  was  quite  put  out  when  I  went  back,  I  had  been  so  long 
getting  tea.     She  asked  me  what  I  had  been  doing. 

"  Talking  to  John  Hervey,"  said  Mary  Kemp,  laughing  ;  "  I 
saw  them  together." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  Mr.  Hervey  came  out  after  me,  and  we 
had  a  few  words  together ;  but  I  should  have  been  quicker,  only 
the  water  did  not  boil." 

"  I  don't  think  it  boils  now,"  said  Leah,  pouring  out  a  cup  of 
tea.  "  There's  no  strength  in  the  tea.  Come,  Mrs.  Kemp,  take 
your  seat ;  and  Mary,  there's  a  place  for  you.  Ursie,  just  run 
out  into  the  yard,  will  you  ?  and  tell  William  to  come  ;  he's  sure 
to  be  there." 

I  did  as  I  was  asked,  and  turning  the  corner  of  the  house 
sharply,  I  came  full  upon  John  Hervey. 

"  Friends,  Ursie,"  he  said,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

*'  Friends,  if  you  will,"  I  answered ;  "  but  I  didn't  know  we 
were  enemies,  Mr.  Hervey." 

"  Well !  not  quite  enemies,"  ho  said,  smiling ;  "  only  just 
inclined  to  snap  at  one  another.  But,  Ursie,  you  will  have  s\, 
thought  for  Mrs.  Weir,  if  possible  ?  " 

He  seemed  the  most  pertinacious  man  I  had  ever  met  with,  the 
most  determined  to  carry  his  point  ;  and  so,  out  of  a  mere  spirit 
of  contradiction,  I  answered :  "  I  have  a  great  many  thoughts 
for  Mrs.  Weir  always,  Mr.  Hervey.  Whether  I  shall  have  many 
words  is  quite  another  question." 

"  You  are  a  perverse  body,"  he  said,  lightly ;  and  he  went 
into  the  house,  leaving  me  vexed  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  vex 
him  more.  It  was  not  that  I  didn't  like  and  respect  him  heartily, 
but  I  believe  nothing  provokes  us  women  more  than  to  find  that 
we  can't  teaze  when  we  wish  to  do  so. 

Tea  was  rather  hurried  over,  for  the  fog  was  becoming  heavier. 
William  said  they  had  better  wait  for  the  chance  of  its  clearing 
off  after  the  sun  went  down,  but  Mrs.  Kemp  thought  the  farmer 
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would  be  fidgety,  and  they  had  better  get  homo  as  soon  as  they 
could.  She  pressed  me  very  much  to  go  and  spend  a  day  with 
them  at  Longside,  but  Leah  declared  I  couldn't  be  spared.  The 
new  girl  was  coming,  and  I  should  be  wanted  to  teach  her. 

'*  Look  after  her,  more  than  teach  her,  Ursie,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp 
to  me,  in  a  low  voice,  which  Leah  couldn't  hear.  "  And,  lassie, 
if  you  can  with  truth,  give  her  a  little  praise  at  first  setting  off. 
The  farmer  says  it's  needful  for  us  all,  as  capital  to  begin  the 
world  with." 

Mary  Kemp  was  anxious  to  go  ;  she  was  rather  a  coward,  and 
if  the  fog  continued,  she  declared  they  were  as  likely  as  not  to 
miss  their  way.  But,  in  spite  of  all  she  could  say,  Mr.  Hervey 
would  linger  to  say  a  few  words  to  me  about  Roger.  I  had 
forgotten  my  perverseness,  and  was  very  glad  to  talk  to  him  upon 
the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
he  was  not  as  mindful  of  Mary  as  he  might  have  been,  and  it 
gave  me  the  first  really  uncomfortable  feeling  I  had  ever  had 
about  him  ;  a  misgiving  lest,  after  all,  he  might  be  selfish,  and 
even  rather  cold,  in  spite  of  his  hearty,  pleasant  ways. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 


Esther  Smithson  was  at  Sandcombe  the  next  morning  by  half- 
past  six  o'clock  :  that  was  as  early  as  could  bo  expected,  for  she 
had  a  good  way  to  walk.  Leah  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  I  was  to  be  down  stairs  to  look  after  her,  and  I  was  not 
sorry  for  it,  as  it  enabled  me  at  once  to  arrange  her  work,  so  as 
to  put  her  to  that  which  was  most  fitting  for  her.  I  found  her 
untidy,  but  clever  and  willing.  From  the  first  I  was  determined 
that  she  should  not  be  made  a  mere  drudge  to  wait  upon  the  men, 
and  Martha  and  I  had  a  little  fight  upon  the  subject  that  very 
morning,  but  I  gained  my  point.  My  mother  would  have  been 
particular  about  me,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  be  particular  about 
Esther,  all  the  more  because  she  came  of  an  idle  family,  and  was 
likely  to  have  a  bad  example  set  her  at  home.  But  I  was  not  to 
have  my  own  way  quite  so  easily.  When  the  morning  work  was 
over,  and  William,  and  Leah,  and  I,  sat  down  to  dinner,  Leah 
said  to  me,  "  Well !  Ursie,  what  do  you  think  of  Esther  ?  is  she 
likely  to  do  ?  "         f 

"  It  is  early  to  judge,"  I  replied,   "  but  she  seems  willing  and 
handy.     She  set  out  the  breakfast  things  quite  cleverly." 
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"  Set  out  the  breakfast  things  !"  exclaimed  Leah  ;  "  you  don't 
mean  to  say  she  has  been  in  here  this  morning  ?  "  and  she  looked 
round  the  room  with .  a  turn  of  her  lip,  as  though  she  had  seen 
something  disagreeable. 

"  It  was  part  of  her  business,"  I  said  ;  "  I  saw  how  she  did  it, 
and  took  care  that  she  was  tidy  and  clean  in  her  ways  ;  and  I 
found  her  very  willing  to  learn." 

William  spoke  now,  and  quite  in  Leah's  tone.  "I  must  tell 
you  once  for  all,  Ursie,  for  it  is  better  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing plainly,  I  don't  want  your  dirty,  slatternly  school-girls 
fussing  about  in  my  parlour.  They  have  the  kitchen  and  the 
scullery  for  their  proper  place,  and  I  must  beg  you  will  keep  them 
there." 

"  But  Esther  is  come  to  Isarn  to  be  a  servant,"  I  said,  *'  and 
she  can't  learn  if  she  is  not  put  iij  the  way." 

"  She  is  come  to  make  herself  useful,"  said  Leah,  "  and  specially 
to  take  the  odds  and  ends  of  work,  which  you,  and  I,  and  Martha, 
don't  choose  to  do." 

"Mrs.  Richardson  doesn't  understand  this,"  was  my  reply. 
"  The  agreement  was  that  Esther  was  to  be  taught." 

*'  And  she  will  be  taught,"  replied  Leah.  "  If  she  is  a  girl  of 
any  sense,  she  will  learn  of  her  own  accord  ;  and  if  she  has  no 
sense,  all  the  teaching  in  the  world  won't  give  her  any." 

"  We  have  not  set  up  a  school  for  idiots,  yet,"  said  William, 
with  a  short  laugh. 

"  It  is  what  Ursie  will  set  up  some  day,  I  do  believe,"  replied 
Leah. 

"  Mrs.  Mason  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  me,  and 
I  should  like  to  do  the  same  with  Esther,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  as 
for  trying  to  teach,  unless  one  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  it 
seems  to  me  nonsense  to  attempt  it." 

"  Possibly,"  replied  Leah,  "  but  we  don't  profess  to  teach  here  ; 
the  teaching  has  been  done  at  Compton  school.  When  girls  go 
out  into  the  world,  they  must  learn  to  make  their  own  way." 

"  Toss  them  in,  and  let  them  sink  or  swim  as  they  may,"  I 
exclaimed,  rather  bitterly.     "Leah,  that  was  not  your  case  nor 


mine." 


"  It  was  mine,"  exclaimed  Leah.  "  I  went  my  own  way  from 
the  time  I  left  Mrs.  Prince's  school,  at  Hove,  and  that  was  when 
I  was  fifteen,  just  a  few  months  older  than  Esther  Smithson." 
She  drew  herself  up  with  a  proud  air,  as  though  defying  any  one 
to  say  a  word  against  her. 

I  was  silent ;  it  was  no  use  to  continue  the  argument,  and, 
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after  all,  Leali  was  mistress.  But,  in  my  own  mind,  I  determined 
that  if  I  found  it  really  impossible  to  be  of  use  to  the  poor  child, 
1  would  ask  Mrs.  Eichardson  to  look  out  for  another  situation 
for  her. 

Leah  watched  me  narrowly,  after  that  conversation,  being 
afraid,  I  could  see,  that  I  was  going  to  make  too  much  of  Esther, 
but  I  was  careful  not  to  offend  her  ;  and,  indeed,  I  did  not  wish 
myself  to  be  too  particular  about  the  girl.  I  only  wanted  to  give 
her  the  kind  of  work  which  would  keep  her  out  of  the  way  of 
gossiping  and  idle  talking  with  the  men  about  the  farm.  Esther 
was  much  given  to  chattering,  and,  though  I  did  not  encourage 
her,  she  told  me  of  her  own  accord  some  things  which  I  certainly 
was  much  interested  in  hearing. 

Her  mother  had  been  sent  for  to  work  at  Stonecliff,  the  largo 
house  under  Compton  heath.  It  was  to  be  cleaned  and  put  in 
order  for  a  family  who  were  to  take  possession  almost  immediately, 
and  Esther  said  she  was  nearly  sure  that  it  was  Mrs.  Temple  who 
had  given  all  the  orders.  This  confirmed  Mr.  Hervey's  informa- 
tion, and  settled  my  mind  as  to  saying  anything  to  Miss  Milicent. 
If  matters  had  gone  as  far  as  that,  it  would  be  useless. 

The  news  was  confirmed  a  few  days  after ;  when,  as  I  was 
F.itting  alone  by  myself,  at  work,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  front 
door  and  I  heard  some  one  say  : 

"  Is  Ursula  Grant  at  home  ?  "  The  voice*  took  me  quite  by 
surprise.  It  was  Mrs.  Temple's.  I  thought  I  had  better  go  out 
to  her.  She  was  in  a  little  pony-chaise  ;  one  that  belonged  to  the 
hotel,  and  Mr.  Temple  was  with  her.  I  asked  them  to  get  out 
'  and  walk  in,  and  Mr.  Temple  seemed  willing,  but  Mrs.  Temple 
declined.  They  must  return  at  once,  she  said.  She  had  only 
called  about  a  little  matter  of  business  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  to  see  Mrs.  Grant.  "  Mrs.  Grant  is  not  at  home.  Ma'am," 
I  replied  ;  for  Leah  had  gone  over  to  her  mother  at  Hatton. 

"  Well  then  !  perhaps  you  will  do  as  well,  if  you  will  explain. 
My  dear,  the  pony  is  fidgety,  just  get  out  and  stand  by  its  head." 
And  Mr.  Temple,  being  always  obedient,  alighted. 

A  cold  wind  was  blowing,  and  I  was  afraid  of  tooth-ache,  and 
put  my  apron  round  my  head,  but  Mrs.  Temple  did  not  notice  it, 
and  kept  me  standing  in  the  draught.  **  I  wanted  to  inquire 
about  having  butter  from  Sandcombe,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  want 
enough  for  rather  a  large  family ; — Mr.  Temple,  and  myself, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Weir,  and  our  servants,  besides  friends  ; — we  are 
to  be  at  Stonecliff."  She  looked  at  me  as  though  I  had  been  an 
utter  stranger,  who  had  never  heard  of  her  before. 
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I  did  not  appear  surprised,  or  even  interested,  but  merelj  said, 
"  We  send  our  butter  to  Hove,  Ma'am,  generally." 

"  I  suppose  you  do ;  but  of  course  you  would  be  willing  to 
accommodate  persons  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  find  it  difficult 
to  procure  good  butter,  and  I  am  particular  about  it." 

"  I  will  speak  to  Mrs.  Grant,"  lyas  my  reply. 

I  think  she  was  struck  by  the  tone,  for  she  added  more  gra- 
ciously, "  Mrs.  Weir  would  have  a  claim  upon  you,  I  am  sure." 

"Certainly,  Ma'am,  my  brother  and  I — all  of  us  would  do 
anything  we  could  for  Mrs.  Weir,"  I  answered.  "  But  the  butter 
can  always  be  bought  at  Hove." 

"  Yes,  perhaps  so ;  but  I  should  prefer — you  have  a  girl  here 
who  comes  from  Compton  school,  she  might  bring  it  over." 

She  was  bent  upon  saving  the  carriage,  I  saw  that  in  an 
instant. 

"  The  girl's  hours  would  scarcely  suit,  I  am  afraid.  Ma'am," 
I  replied ;  "  and  the  butter  for  a  large  family  would  be  a  load  for 
her." 

"  Oh  !  a  strong  girl ;  she  would  not  care,  and  she  must  learn 
to  make  herself  useful.  Mrs.  Eichardson  would  wish  it.  She  is 
one  of  the  Compton  girls,  I  know  ;  there  can  be  no  difficulty." 

"  I  could  promise  a  pound  occasionally,  for  Mrs.  Weir,  Ma'am," 
I  said,  "  but  I  would  not  undertake  for  more.  The  butter  has 
been  sent  to  Hove  now  for  a  good  many  years,  but  of  course 
I  could  speak  about  it  to  Mrs.  Grant." 

"  I  shall  call  again,  and  speak  for  myself,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  incivility.  My  dear,"  and  she  touched  her  ' 
husband  with  the  driving-whip,  "  my  dear,  are  you  ready  ?  We 
must  call  again  another  day ;  or  perhaps, — tell  Mrs.  Grant  I 
should  wish  to  see  her  if  she  should  be  coming  over  to  Compton 
in  the  course  of  the  next  week." 

I  curtsied,  and  Mrs.  Temple  drove  off. 

Was  it  not  irritating?- — and  she  professing  herself  to  be  so 
wonderfully  good,  so  Christian-like.  It  would  have  made  me 
doubt  whether  anything  like  real  religion  and  humility  were  to 
be  found  in  the  world,  if  I  had  not  known  persons  like  Mrs.  Weir, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson.  Curiously  enough,  Mrs.  Temple 
always  came  over  mo  as  something  new.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  make  one  believe  that  persons  with  high  professions  can  really 
be  self-deceivers,  and  whenever  I  was  away  from  Mrs.  Temple, 
I  took  myself  to  task  for  disliking  her  as  I  did,  and  suspected  it 
might  be  my  own  fault  that  we  were  not  friends.  "  Perhaps," 
I  sometimes  said  to  myself,  "  if  I  was  more  in  earnest,  I  should 
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enter  more  into  her  ways  of  going  on,  and  understand  them 
better."  But  it -was  no  use  to  scold  myself;  one  meeting  was 
enough  to  make  me  turn  from  her  as  much  as  ever. 

But  the  thing  which  worried  me  now  far  more  than  Mrs. 
Temple's  ungraciousness,  was  the  thought  that  Mrs.  Weir  and 
Miss  Milicent  were  so  entirely  under  her  influence,  and  that  they 
could  so  have  forgotten  their  old  kindliness  for  me,  as  to  make 
such  a  great  change  as  that  of  moving  from  the  Heath  to  Stone- 
cliff,  and  joining  housekeeping  with  Mrs.  Temple,  without  trou- 
bling themselves  to  let  me  know  that  it  was  a  settled  plan.  I  dare 
say  they  had  spoilt  me  in  a  measure  in  former  days,  and  made 
me  too  much  their  friend ;  but  I  own  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been 
dealt  unkindly  by,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  take  my  revenge 
by  not  helping  them  in  return.  Leah  was  little  likely  to  upset 
the  arrangements  of  her  dairy,  to  please  either  Mrs.  Weir  or 
Mrs.  Temple,  and  though  I  had  said  truly  that  the  butter  could 
be  bought  at  Hove,  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  was  nearly 
always  caught  up  at  once  by  old  customers.  But  I  was  in  a  bet- 
ter mind  than  that  before  Leah  came  home.  I  had  an  old  habit, 
I  don't  remember  exactly  when  or  how  I  began  it,  of  reading  the 
Evening  Psalms  about  that  time  in  the  day,  and  when  I  had  put 
out  the  tea-things,  I  went  up  to  my  room  and  took  out  my  prayer- 
book  as  usual,  and  somehow  or  other  the  very  act  of  doing  it 
made  me  feel  what  a  sinful  temper  I  was  indulging.  There  was 
a  hard  struggle  before  I  could  overcome  it,  but  God  helped  me, 
and  I  gained  the  victory,  and  that  same  evening  I  tried,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  persuade  Leah  to  alter  her  market  arrange- 
ments to  suit  them.  I  was  vexed  at  having  failed,  but  satisfied 
at  having  made  the  attempt,  and  never  suspected  that  any  fault 
could  be  laid  at  my  door. 


CHAPTER  XXXTTT. 


Christmas  came.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to  note  all  that 
happened  before,  though  there  was  a  good  deal  in  different  ways, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Jane  Shaw  was  married ;  that,  I 
think,  was  the  greatest  event  of  all.  Of  course  I  was  not  asked 
to  the  wedding,  but  Jessie  Lee  was  ;  and  very  pretty  she  looked, 
as  I  was  told,  and  very  much  notice  she  had  in  consequence  from 
Captain  Price's  gay  friends.  Her  little  head  was  sadly  turned, 
for  the  time,  by  the  flattery  she  received.     She  came  over  to  us 
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once  or  twice  dressed  so  handsomely,  that  1  really  felt  ashamed 
for  her  ;  but  she  took  what  I  said  to  her  about  it  very  properly, 
and  if  she  did  not  alter  her  ways,  at  least  she  was  not  angry  with 
me  for  trying  to  induce  her  to  do  so.  She  was  a  great  deal  at 
Dene,  which  was  what  I  disliked  more  than  anything. 

Mrs.  Morris  and  Leah  quite  changed  their  tone  about  her, 
when  they  found  how  much  was  made  of  her  there.  Instead  of 
a  drudge,  they  seemed  resolved  to  turn  her  into  a  young  lady  ; 
and  to  own  the  truth,  she  played  the  part  better  than  many  who 
set  up  for  being  well  born  and  well  bred.  What  kind  of  society 
there  was  at  Dene  I  could  not  well  understand.  No  one  whom 
we  knew,  except  Jessie,  ever  visited,  or  even  went  there,  unless 
it  might  be  now  and  then  on  business  ;  but  rumours  reached  us 
which  were  anything  but  satisfactory  to  me,  though  William  and 
Leah  appeared  to  think  little  enough  about  them. 

Leah  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  I  was  jealous  of  Jessie  ; 
and  so,  if  I  ever  made  a  remark  upon  anything  I  had  heard,  or 
repeated  any  of  the  stories  which  now  and  then  came  to  my  ears, 
I  was  only  half  believed,  Leah  could  not  see  as  I  did  that  the 
very  fact  of  having  Jessie's  name  mixed  up  with  people  like 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Price,  whom  every  one  was  talking  about,  was 
to  her  disadvantage.  I  relieved  myself,  when  I  was  very  much 
worried  with  this  sort  of  thing,  by  writing  it  all  out  to  Roger. 
I  had  always  been  accustomed  to  tell  him  every  trouble  as  it 
arose ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  taking  part  in  this,  for  he  never 
failed  to  mention  Jessie  in  his  letters,  and  to  beg  that  I  would 
remember  him  to  her.  Poor  fellow  !  before  Christmas  came,  he 
was  beginning  to  be  very  homesick,  for  troubles  had  come  upon 
the  gentleman  he  was  with,  and  so  in  a  measure  upon  him.  Yet 
he  wrote  cheerfully,  and  seemed  quite  resolved  to  be  brave  and 
bear  the  hardships  well,  and  in  time  he  said  there  was  no  doubt 
that  things  would  be  brighter.  At  any  rate,  he  might  work 
independently  whenever  he  chose.  I  tried  not  to  see  that  he 
said  less  about  having  me  with  him.  The  possible  idea  of  re- 
maining away  from  him  longer  than  a  year  was  so  dreadful,  that 
I  would  not  face  it.  I  bore  the  worries  of  Sandcombe  well 
enough  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  end,  but  I  did  not  know  what  I 
should  do  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  their  being  a  lasting 
burden.  Taken  separately  indeed  they  were  but  trifles,  but  put 
together  they  were  sometimes  very  heavy. 

Busy  times  were  the  pleasantest.  Leah  was  in  good  humour 
whenever  she  was  roused  to  be  very  active  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  seasons  I  ever  remember  whilst  I  was  with  her,  was  in 
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November,  when  the  whole  house  was  at  work  for  two  days, 
salting  meat  and  melting  lard.  It  was  all  to  be  done  at  once,  so 
there  was  no  leisure  for  grumbling  ;  and  as  it  happened,  Esther 
Smith  son  made  herself  remarkably  useful,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence hired  for  extra  work  in  the  afternoon ;  and  Leah  even 
said  to  me  that  she  thought  I  must  have  taken  pains  with  her, 
for  she  was  turning  out  a  very  handy  girl.  This  pleased  me,  I 
own,  for  certainly  1  did  take  a  good  deal  of  pains  with  Esther  in 
one  way  and  another  ;  and  though  she  had  some  faults  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  overcome,  I  could  see  that  at  any  rate  she 
had  not  gone  back  since  she  worked  at  Sandcombe. 

My  time  and  thoughts  were  occupied  more  and  more  every  day 
with  Sandcombe,  and  I  dare  say  it  was  right  that  it  should  have 
been  so,  but  there  was  a  place  in  my  heart  still,  which  was  filled 
with  remembrances  of  Dene  and  care  for  Mrs.  Weir.  How  soon 
portions  of  one's  life  become  like  a  dream  to  one !  I  was  living 
scarcely  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Mrs.  Weir,  I  heard  her 
name  constantly,  there  were  opportunities  for  going  over  to  see 
her  tolerably  often,  yet  by  the  time  Christmas  arrived  I  felt  quite 
removed  from  her.  The  days  when  I  used  to  be  allowed  to  go 
and  sit  with  her,  and  read  to  her,  and  nurse  and  comfort,  and  be 
useful  to  her,  seemed  like  the  days  of  my  childhood,  calm  and 
bright,  happy  with  an  untold  happiness,  but  too  indistinct  to 
give  me  the  feeling  that  they  had  once  formed  part  of  my  own 
existence. 

Yet  nothing  had  occurred  outwardly  to  alter  Mrs.  Weir's 
kindly  feelings  towards  me,  and  I  could  not  with  truth  say  that 
they  were  altered ;  but  she  was  living  with  Mrs.  Temple  at 
StoneclifF,  and  this  put  me  always  on  my  guard  when  I  was  with 
her,  lest  what  I  said  should  be  repeated,  and  then  taken  up  and 
turned  against  me.  I  was  not  so  open,  therefore,  as  I  used  to  be, 
and  no  doubt  Mrs.  Weir  found  it  more  difficult  to  talk  to  me. 
There  was  a  kind  of  floating  mist  between  us,  and  though  I  loved 
and  honoured  her  too  much  ever  really  to  alter  in  my  feelings 
towards  her,  yet  I  confess  it  now  vexed  me  to  know  that  I 
was  at  Mrs.  Temple's  mercy  ;  and  every  now  and  then  I  could 
not  help  perceiving  symptoms  of  distrust  which  went  to  my 
heart. 

But  there  was  one  person  who,  I  must  say,  never  changed,  nor 
showed  the  slightest  symptom  of  change.  Miss  Milicent  and  I 
had  lived  together  rather  in  the  cat-and-dog  style  at  Dene  ;  but 
we  liked  each  other  at  heart,  and  now  that  we  were  no  longer  in 
danger  of  mutual  interference,  I  think  we  began  to  see  more 
clearly  our  respective  good  points. 
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One  thing  I  certainly  did  wonder  at  very  much.  I  used  to 
imagine  Miss  Milicent  such  a  determined  person  ;  one  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  lead,  who  would  go  her  own  way,  and  that 
often  a  very  strange  way.  But  I  begin  to  think  that  people  who 
are  self-willed  and  troublesome  in  temper,  are  often  as  tired  of 
their  own  humours  and  oddities*  as  their  friends  can  be  ;  and  as 
willing,  but  for  their  pride,  to  give  way,  if  they  meet  with  a  will 
stronger  than  their  own. 

The  day  before  Christmas-eve  I  was  asked  over  to  Longside. 
Mrs.  Kemp  wished  me  to  go  the  next  evening,  but  there  were 
reasons  against  it ;  one  which  concerned  only  myself.  I  wished 
to  have  a  quiet  time  before  Christmas-day.  Mr.  Richardson  had 
lately  given  some  cautions  and  directions  about  preparing  for 
Christmas,  which  I  was  desirous,  if  possible,  to  attend  to,  for  I 
waa  beginning  to  be  more  careful  not  to  neglect  advice  upon  these 
points.  Being  so  much  alone  tended  to  make  me  thoughtful.  I 
always  made  a  point  of  telling  Leah  what  I  meant  to  do  in  the 
way  of  going  for  a  walk,  or  drinking  tea  with  a  friend ;  it  was 
due  to  her,  though  she  had  no  absolute  control  over  me  ;  but  it 
was  a  sore  trial  sometimes  ;  she  had  such  a  provoking  way  of 
suggesting  difficulties.  I  often  felt,  when  I  had  gained  my  point, 
aa  ti^ough  I  had  been  struggling  through  a  furze  bush,  atid  was 
pricked  all  over. 

'^ Going  to  Longside!"  she  exclaimed,  that  day  after  dinner, 
when  I  happened  to  mention  Mrs.  Kemp's  invitation.  "  Why! 
you'll  be  frozen.    There  must  be  snow  before  long." 

"  Not  much  appearance  of  it  at  present,"  I  said  ;  "  the  sky  is 
dear." 

*^  And  you  can't  set  off  till  late,  for  I  have  kept  Esther  here  to 
help  this  afternoon." 

**  I  don't  quite  see  why  that  should  prevent  me,"  I  replied. 

"  Only  that  you  know  she  always  gets  into  a  scrape,  if  you  are  not 
•  by  to  look  after  her.     She  and  Martha  never  hit  it  off  together." 

"I  am  afraid  they  must  learn  to  do  so,"  I  said.  "I  can 
scarcely  undertake  to  be  Esther's  guardian  all  day." 

"  Martha  trusted  her  to  wash  the  milk-buckets,  and  clean  the 
pans,  last  time  she  stayed,"  continued  Leah,  **  and  she  did  it  dis- 
gracefully.   I  shall  be  obliged  to  see  to  it  myself  next." 

"  I  wiU  give  her  a  caution  if  you  think  it  necessary,"  I  replied  ; 
"but  perhaps  it  would  come  better  from  you,  as  you  are  the 
mistress.  I  did  not  know  though  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  her,  as  there  is  not  so  very  much  to  do." 

'^Beally,  Ursie,  you  are  enough  to  try  the  temper  of  a  saint," 

'  Jmed  Leah.     **  Not  much  to  do\  w\t\x  «\\  tVve  dairy- work  and 
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the  poultry,  and  tea,  and  supper,  and  the  day  after  to-morrow 
Christmas-day  !" 

I  tried  not  to  smile,  as  I  answered,  '^  I  did  not  think  of  putting 
you  to  inconvenience  ;  my  work,  as  you  know,  does  not  interfere 
much  with  yours  in  the  afternoon." 

"  No,  indeed,  it  doesn't,"  exclaimed  Leah  ;  *^  you  sit  in  the 
parlour  with  your  needle  till  you  have  not  the  least  idea  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  house.  If  you  were  mistress,  as  I  am,  you 
would  soon  see  that  it  does  not  do  to  go  gadding  about  the 
country  whenever  the  fancy  seizes  one.  Esther  is  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  dairy-work  at  all,*'  she  added,  in  an  under  tone. 

"  Well,  then !  let  Martha  undertake  to  scour  the  pans,"  I  said, 
"  and  Esther  can  do  something  else." 

"  Martha  has  her  hands  full,"  replied  Leah. 

"  If  you  like,"  I  said,  "  I  can  have  an  eye  to  the  milk-buckets 
and  the  pans  before  I  go.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
except  Esther's  carelessness." 

"  I  don't  know  what  difficulty  you  would  have  greater,"  ob- 
served Leah  ;  "  and  it  is  nonsense  of  you,  Ursie,  to  talk  of  waiting 
to  look  after  her  ;  why  you  wouldn't  be  off  before  dark  ;  and  how 
are  you  to  come  back  again  ?  You  can't  think  of  bringing 
Farmer  Kemp  out  at  night  to  walk  such  a  distance,  and  I  am 
sure  you  ought  not  to  come  alone." 

"  Mary  said  her  father  would  not  at  all  mind  the  walk,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  and  if  it  should  be  a  bad  night  he  would  drive  me  back." 

Leah  made  no  reply,  but  just  as  she  was  going  out  of  the 
room  she  turned  round,  and  said,  *'  I  wish  you  just  to  remember, 
Ursie,  that  if  there  are  complaints  about  the  milk  and  butter,  it 
won't  be  my  fault." 

I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  at  the  moment  to  give  up  my 
visit,  anything  seemed  better  than  to  have  to  bear  these  taunts, 
but  I  knew  that  I  should  gain  nothing  by  yielding.  Leah  would 
only  have  called  me  perverse,  and  determined  to  make  myseif 
a  martyr.  I  resolved,  though,  that  she  should  have  no  real 
cause  for  complaint,  and  therefore  I  went  to  Esther,  and  took 
her  myself  into  the  dairy  to  show  her  exactly  what  she  was  to 
do,  telling  her  especially  that  she  was  to  give  herself  plenty  of 
time,  so  as  to  have  the  pans  quite  ready  for  the  new  nulk  when 
it  should  be  brought  in.  There  really  was  nothing  else  of  any 
consequence  to  be  attended  to,  for  as  to  the  preparations  for 
Christmas-day,  I  had  been  busy  with  them  all  the  morning,  and 
William  was  not  so  bountiful  to  his  people  as  to  require  much  to 
be  done  for  them^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Leah  kept  out  of  my  way,  and  did  not  say  good-bye  to  me.  1 
went  off  with  a  mixed  feeling, —  a  light  heart  from  the  prospect 
of  my  holiday,  but  a  heavy  one  from  the  thought  of  the  constant 
fret  of  temper  which  I  was  to  bear, — no  one  could  say  how  long. 
The  light-heartedness,  however,  won  the  day  by  the  time  I  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  Down,  and  could  look  over  the  sea,  with 
the  white  waves  curling  and  tossing  as  they  rushed  in  upon  the 
shore.  I  stood  for  a  few  moments  to  enjoy  the  sight,  and  then 
finding  I  had  more  time  than  I  expected,  I  took  it  into  my  head 
to  go  to  the  summit  of  St,  Anne's  Hill  and  stand  by  the  ruined 
oratory,  as  I  had  done  on  that  evening  when  Roger  first  told  me 
that  we  might  be  parted.  I  went  up  so  quickly  that  I  was  quite 
out  of  breath,  and  when  I  reached  the  tower,  1  rested  against  the 
wall  to  recover  myself.  I  did  not  know  that  any  one  was  near 
till  I  heard  a  little  cough,  and  when  I  looked  round  the  corner  I 
saw  Jessie  Lee. 

Like  myself,  she  was  leaning  against  the  tower  with  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  was  trying  to  read  ;  but  the  wind 
caught  it  every  instant,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  manage  it. 
"  You  had  better  come  round  this  side,  and  not  face  the  wind  in 
that  way,  Jessie,"  I  said,  gently,  not  wishing  to  startle  her. 

But  she  did  start,  and  stand  up,  and  the  colour  came  to  her 
cheeks  and  mounted  up  to  her  forehead,  while  she  crumpled  up 
the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  tried  to  hide  it. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you,"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  was  going  to 
Longside,  when  the  fancy  took  me  to  run  up  here  for  a  few 
minutes  and  look  round.  The  air  on  St.  Anne's  always  docs 
one  good." 

*'  Yes,  it  is  very  fresh,  I  didn't  know  you  were  going  to 
Longside.  I  think  I  must  say  good-bye;"  and  Jessie  moved 
away. 

But  I  called  after  her.  "Don't  run  off  in  such  a  hurry,"  I 
said,  as  she  came  back ;  "  it  is  not  often  that  we  meet  now, 
Jessie  ;  you  are  always  gay  or  busy." 

"  Sometimes  ;  I  am  not  busy  now,"  she  answered,  stopping 
unwillingly. 

"Only  gay?"  I  said. 

The  words  seemed  to  strike  her  like  a  mockery  ;  she  turned 
round  upon  me  quite  sharply.  '•  You  didn't  use  to  bo  fond  of 
sneering,  Ursie." 
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"  I  never  meant  to  sneer,  Jessie,"  I  replied  ;  "  T  only  repeat 
what  others  say." 

"  And  I  thought  you  knew  better  than  to  believe  the  world's 
talk,"  she  answered.     **  No  one  can  call  Hatton  a  gay  place." 

"  Not  Hatton  but  Dene,"  I  said.  "  You  must  own,  Jessie, 
that  Captain  and  Mrs.  Price  keep  open  house." 

"  It  is  their  concern,  not  mine,"  she  answered  ;  *'  why  should 
people  talk  about  me  ?  " 

She  spoke  hastily  ;  but  I  suspect  she  was  not  entirely  vexed 
that  people  should  talk  of  her,  in  whatever  way  it  might  be. 

"  We  must  live  in  the  desert,  if  we  mean  not  to  bo  talked 
about  in  this  world,"  I  said  ;  "  and  even  then  I  suppose  people 
would  be  troubling  themselves  to  guess  why  we  went  there." 

"  And  that  is  why  I  wonder  you  take  any  heed  to  what  you 
hear  about  me,  Ursie,"  continued  Jessie  ;  "  you  know  so  well 
how  foolish  it  all  is." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,"  I  said  gravely.  "  I  don't 
think,  Jessie,  that  any  girl's-  name  is  ever  ?jientioned  lightly, 
unless  she  herself  has  given  cause  for  it ;  at  least,  that  is  what 
Mrs.  Kemp  has  often  said  to  me,  and  Roger  used  to  tell  me  the 
same." 

Jessie  stood  with  one  foot  forward,  wishing,  I  could  see,  to 
run  away  from  me,  but  at  the  mention  of  Roger's  name  she  drew 
it  back,  and  her  fingers  seemed  to  grasp  more  firmly  the  letter 
which  she  held.  ^ 

*'  Roger  wasn't  well  when  you  last  heard  from  him,  was  he  ?  '* 
she  said,  in  a  careless  tone. 

"  Not  very  ;  the  cold  tries  him.  I  must  go  out  to  him  as  soon 
as  I  can,  to  take  care  of  him." 

"  He  will  want  that,"  she  said. 

"  Yes  ;  he  takes  very  little  thought  for  himself." 

"  But  he  likes  Canada  ?  "  continued  Jessie. 

*'  Yes,  in  a  way  ;  it  will  never  be  like  England  to  him  ;  he 
cares  so  much  for  his  old  ft'iends." 

Jessie  looked  up  thoughtfully.  "  You  tell  him  all  the  gossip 
about  them,  I  suppose,  Ursie." 

"  I  tell  him  what  I  hear ;  sometimes  truth,  sometimes  gossip, 
just  as  it  may  happen." 

"  And  he  believes  it,  of  course  ?  " 

"  He  believes  what  I  tell  him  is  true." 

"  And  if  people  say  ill-natured  things  about  me,  he  takes  them 
for  fact  then,"  said  Jessie. 

"  He  takes  for  fact  what  I  say  is  fact,"  I  replied  ;  "  that  Jessie 
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Lee  is  too  much  at  Dene  for  her  happiness  or  for  her  good 


name." 


"My  good  name  I"  she  exclaimed;  and  her  eyes,  usually  so 
sweet  and  soft  in  their  expression,  flashed  like  lightning.  "  I  tell 
you  what  you  may  say  to  him,  which  will  put  a  stop  to  any 
remarks  upon  my  good  nape  or  my  bad." 

She  waited  a  moment, — began  to  speak,  stopped,  and  at  length 
exclaimed,  "Jessie  Lee  is  going  to  be  married;"  and,  seeing, 
I  suppose,  that  I  looked  rather  incredulous,  she  thrust  her  letter 
into  my  hand,  saying,  impatiently,  "  Eead  it ;  read  it." 

I  turned  away  from  the  wind  and  opened  the  letter ;  Jessie 
watched  me  intently. 

The  handwriting  was  difficult  to  decipher  ;  she  thought  I  had 
reached  the  conclusion  before  I  had  made  out  the  meaning  of  the 
first  four  lines. 

"Well !"  she  said,  " it's  all  true, — plain  ;  no  mistake,  Ursie." 
Still  I  read  on  ;  when  at  length  I  came  to  the  concluding  words, 
I  folded  up  the  paper  again,  and  gave  it  to  Jessie  without 
speaking. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  it  is  an  offer." 

"  Yes  !  an  offer.'' 

"And  a  very  proper  one.  I  shall  be  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Macdonald,  of  the  Marines.  Roger  will  have  nothing  to  say 
against  that." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  strange  ;  there  was  more  pique 
than  picture  in  it.  I  thought  I  would  try  an  experiment  with 
her. 

"  No,  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  you  will  not  be  Mrs,  Macdonald." 

"  Why  not  ?     Who  is  to  hinder  me  ?  " 

"  Yourself.  You  don't  know  anything  about  Lieutenant  Mac- 
donald that  is  good,  and  what  is  more,  you  don't  care  for  him." 

"  As  for  caring,  he  is  very  polite  ;  you  can't  find  fault  with  his 
letter." 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  I  said.  "  It  is  the  letter  of  a  man  who  has  not 
a  particle  of  respect  for  you,  and  thinks  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  flatter  you  ;  and,  Jessie,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
Lieutenant  Macdonald's  habits  would  make  any  woman  miserable. 
Who  would  marry  a  drunkard  ?  " 

"  You  may  just  tell  Roger  that  *it  is  going  to  be,"  she  said 
laughing.     "  It  will  bo  a  fine  subject  for  your  next  letter." 

I  was  provoked  more  than  frightened.  With  all  her  folly,  I 
believed  that  Jessie  had  too  much  real  respect  for  goodness,  thus 
deliberat/cly  to  throw  herself  away  ;  but  then  her  vanity, — it  was 
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such  a  fearful  stumWing -block.     I  could  not  let  her  leave  me  in 
this  wild  mood. 

"  Jessie,"  I  said,  and  I  caught  hold  of  her  dress,  and  made  her 
listen  to  me.  "  You  were  always  fond  of  teasing,  but  this  goes 
rather  beyond  what  one  can  bear.  You  can't  mean  really  to  say 
*  Yes'  to  this  man  ;  but  you  will  do  a  very  wrong  thing  if  you 
don't  at  once  say,  *  No.* " 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should,"  she  replied.  "  You  see,  he 
says  that  if  I  cannot  at  once  like  him,  he  will  be  content  to  wait 
for  what  time  may  do." 

"  And  for  what  purpose  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Do  you  think  he  is 
going  to  reform  for  the  love  of  you  ?  " 

"  He  may,"  said  Jessie.     "  Men  do  reform  sometimes." 

"But  women  are  worse  than  mad  who  marry  upon  the 
chance  of  reformation,"  I  said.  "  Jessie,  even  if  you  cared  for 
him,  there  is  not  one  of  your  friends  who  would  consent  to  the 
marriage." 

"  I  don't  want  consent,"  she  replied,  "  at  least,  not  yet ;  there 
is  no  hurry." 

** Indeed,  Jessie,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  are  mistaken.  There 
is  no  halting  between  yes  and  no  in  a  case  like  this.  K  you 
don't  mean  to  marry  him  you  have  no  business  to  keep  him 
hanging  on." 

"  I  don't  say  that  T  shall  not  marry  him,"  she  replied. 

"  WeU,  then,  you  will  talk  to  Mrs.  Morris,  and  Leah,  and  your 
friends,  and  if  they  approve,  you  will  say  *  Yes.' " 

"Perhaps  *Yes,'  perhaps  'No.'  I  can't  answer  for  what  I 
may  do." 

She  provoked  me  so  that  I  jumped  up,  and  spoke,  I  am  afraid, 
hastily  :  "  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  this  is  wicked  trifling.  People  talk 
lightly  of  love  and  marriage,  but  they  are  very  serious  matters, 
and  we  shall  have  to  answer  before  God  for  the  way  in  which 
we  manage  them.  If  Lieutenant  Macdonald  was  a  man  whom 
you  could  respect,  I  could  understand  your  hesitation.  But  he  is 
a  drunkard  ;  his  character  is  notorious.  You  know  you  have 
told  me  about  him  many  times." 

"  He  says  he  is  very  fond  of  me,"  said  Jessie  ;  and  there  was 
more  real  feeling  in  her  tone  than  I  could  have  imagined  possible 
in  connection  with  such  a  man. 

I  saw  at  once  what  was  working  in  her  mind.  "  Jessie,"  I 
said,  gravely,  "  what  is  the  love  of  a  bad  man  worth  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing  ;  only,  Ursie,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be 
loved.'* 
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All  the  flippancy  and  perverseness  of  her  manner  had  vanished, 
and  she  leaned  her  head  upon  my  shoulder  and  cried  bitterly.  I 
thought  of.  Longside,  and  felt  I  should  be  late,  but  what  could  I 
do.  **  Dear  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  loved, 
ther^  is  no  doubt  of  that,  it  is  what  we  all  long  for.  But  love 
alone  won't  make  you  happy,  and,  what  is  more,  such  love  as  this 
won't  last.  Lieutenant  Macdonald  may  possibly  think  he  cares 
for  you  much,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  cares  for  himself 
more.  He  won't  give  up  his  wine  and  his  bad  companions  to 
please  you." 

"  Perhaps  he  will,  if  I  ask  him,"  persisted  Jessie. 

"But  you  have  no  right  to  ask  him,  unless  you  mean  to  do 
something  for  him  in  return  ;  unless  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  marry  him,  and  that,  you  know,  you  have  not.  And,  at 
all  events,  one  thing  is  clear  ;  you  are  bound  to  be  open  with 
Mrs.  Morris  in  the  matter,  and  to  do  nothing  without  consulting 
her." 

Jessie  stood  twisting  the  letter  into  various  shapes.  Presently 
she  said  rather  bitterly,  "  You  are  not  lonely  as  I  am,  Ursie." 

"  Not  quite,  I  have  Roger  ;  but  he  is  away." 

**  That  is  nothing  ;  he  thinks  of  you  more  than  of  any  one 
else  ;  ho  loves  you  best." 

Why  was  it  that  a  creeping  misgiving  seemed  to  glide  through 
my  veins,  and  chill  my  answer  ?  I  merely  said,  "  Yes,  I  sup- 
pose he  does." 

"  Suppose  !  you  know  it,  you  are  sure  of  it,"  exclaimed  Jessie, 
eagerly.  *^  If  I  had  a  love  like  Roger's,  Ursie,  I  could  go  through 
the  world  without  a  wish.  I  would  work,  slave,  bear  torture, 
anything  to  bo  loved  first — ^best." 

"  But  not  by  Lieutenant  Macdonald,"  I  said.  "  A  drunkard  ! 
Oh,  Jessie,  think  ! "  and  I  myself  shuddered  unconsciously  at 
the  idea. 

She  put  her  arm  within  mine  without  saying  another  word,  and 
we  moved  away  from  the  tower.  Then  she  stopped,  and  said, 
"  Which  way  are  you  going,  Ursie  ?" 

**  Over  the  hill,  to  Longside.  I  ought  to  have  been  there  half 
an  hour  ago." 

*'  We  can  walk  together,  then,  and  you  can  go  through  Dene ; 
no  one  will  notice." 

"  Not  together,"  I  replied,  "  if  you  are  bound  for  Hatton." 

**  I  must  go  to  Dene  first,"  she  answered  with  some  hesitation  : 
"  I  promised  Mrs.  Price  to  see  her  to-day." 
'^It  would  be  better  to  write  to  Mr.  Macdonald  first,"  I  said. 
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'*  If  he  is  at  Dene,  as  1  suppose,  it  will  be  awkward  meeting  him 
before  you  have  written." 

"  He  is  not  likely  to  be  there.  The  gentlemen  were  all  to  be 
out  shooting.  That  is  why  I  promised  to  go.  I  must  keep  my 
word.  Now,  give  me  your  hand  and  we'll  run ; "  and  she  drew 
me  with  her  to  the  brow  of  the  hill. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


I  WOULD  not  run  down  St.  Anne's  Hill,  for  it  was  a  great  deal  too 
steep  to  be  safe,  and  Jessie  knew  better  than  to  attempt  it ;  but 
she  was  in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  that  really  she  scarcely 
knew  what  she  said.  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I 
again  urged  her  returning  to  Hatton.  As  to  going  through  Dene 
myself,  1  did  not  like  the  idea,  for  my  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Price  had  dropped  since  her  marriage,  and  I  did  not  desire  to 
renew  it,  neither  did  I  know  how  she  was  likely  to  look  upon 
such  an  intrusion.  Jessie  could  not  understand  my  scruples.  She 
was  so  at  home  at  Dene  herself,  that  she  ftmcied  every  one  else 
must  be  the  same. 

We  went  on  in  the  direction  of  Dene,  neither  of  us  having 
quite  made  up  our  minds  what  to  do,  and  I  trying  to  persuade 
Jessie  that  it  was  more  fitting  for  her  at  once  to  go  back  to 
Hatton,  and  put  the  case  before  Mrs.  Morris,  when,  as  we 
reached  the  little  sheep-path  leading  off  the  down  to  Compton, 
who  should  we  see  coming  up  but  Miss  Milicent,  dressed  in  a 
kind  of  loose  great-coat  and  a  close  beaver  bonnet,  and  helping 
herself  to  mount  the  hill  by  the  aid  of  a  heavy  stick. 

"  Ursie  Grant,  is  that  you  ?  "  she  called  out.  "  Stop,  will 
you  ?     I  want  you." 

She  came  up  looking  flushed  and  excited,  but  somewhat  cau- 
tious, as  she  saw  Jessie. 

"  I  thought  you  were  alone,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  which  Jessie 
could  scarcely  help  hearing,  and  which  made  her  stand  aside  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then,  to  my  great  annoyance,  walk  on  slowly 
by  herself  towards  Dene.  I  called  out  after  her,  "Just  wait, 
Jessie  ;  I  shall  not  be  a  minute." 

"  Yes,  you  will  be,  I  have  a  good  many  things  to  say  to  you," 
said  Miss  Milicent.     "  Who  is  that  girl  ?  " 

"  A  kind  of  cousin  of  my  sister-in-law.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  re- 
plied.    '*  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  not  let  her  \^^\V.  ^ov^^r 
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"  Why  not  ?     She  is  no  baby.    Where  is  she  going  ?  " 
"  I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  perhaps  to  Dene  ?  " 
"  To  Dene  !    That  is  just  where  I  am  going,  and  you  are  going 
with  me." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Milicent,  I  don't  know,**  I  said,  taken  quite  by 
surprise.  "  I  will  walk  with  you  to  the  gate ;  but  I  can't  say 
about  going  in." 

"  It  is  going  in  that  I  am  bent  upon,  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  you,  tJrsie  Grant,  Can't  that  girl  walk  on  instead  of 
waiting  ?     She  is  a  very  pretty  girl.     I  like  her  face." 

It  was  a  face  to  like,  especially  at  that  moment.  There  was 
so  much  thoughtfulness  in  it,  I  could  see  that  Jessie  was  having 
a  struggle  with  herself.  She  was  almost  determined  to  go  back 
to  Hatton.  •  If  we  had  but  been  alone  I  should  have  persuaded 
her. 

"  That  is  your  way,"  I  said  to  her,  laughingly,  yet  in  a  tone  I 
knew  she  must  understand,  and  I  pointed  to  Hatton. 

"  And  this  is  our  way  to  Dene,"  said  Miss  Milicent,  leading 
me  to  the  beginning  of  the  sloping  green  pathway  on  the  side  of 
the  down.  "  I  am  not  going  there  to  pay  a  visit — only  on  busi- 
ness, and  you  can  let  Mrs.  Price  understand  this." 

Jessie  caught  the  word  Dene.  "  Then  you  are  going  to  Dene, 
Ursie,"  she  said. 

^*  Ursie  Grant  and  I  are  both  going  there,"  said  Miss  Milicent. 
"  She  knows  Mrs.  Price,  and  I  don't ;  though  I  have  had  dealings 
enough  with  her  of  one  kind  and  another." 

"  I  knew  Jane  Shaw  ;  I  don't  know  Mrs.  Price,"  I  replied. 
"  She  is  too  fine  a  lady  for  me.  Miss  Milicent ;  and,  indeed,  she 
will  be  likely  to  receive  you  much  better  without  me." 

"  I  know  Mrs.  Price  very  well,"  said  Jessie,  with  scarcely  con- 
cealed satisfaction  at  having  what  she  considered  a  grand  friend. 

**  Do  you  ?  Then  you  will  be  just  the  person  to  say  what  I 
want,"  said  Miss  Milicent ;  "  only  you  will  jiist  let  Ursie  Grant 
and  me  walk  aside  and  have  a  little  talk  together." 

It  was  most  unfortunate.  My  first  impulse  was  to  leave  Jessie 
and  Miss  Milicent  to  manage  their  visit  as  they  could,  and  make 
my  way  at  once  to  Longside ;  but  then  I  was  so  afraid  to  trust 
Jessie  alone,  knowing  how  easily  she  might  be  persuaded  to  stay 
and  see  Mr.  MacdonaJd  again ;  and  even  if  her  present  intentions 
were  good,  which  I  was  not  sure  of,  I  could  not  for  a  moment 
have  depended  upon  them,  if  she  were  placed  in  the  way  of  temp- 
tation. Care  for  him  she  did  not,  but  she  might  be  flattered  by 
his  admiration,  and  touched  by  his  expressions  of  afiection  ;  and 
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how  many  women  marry,  and  make  themselves  miserable  for  life, 

under  no  greater  inducement  ! 

Miss  Milicent  took  no  notice  of  my  hesitation,   but  telling 

Jessie  to  go  on  to  the  white  gate,  and  wait  for  us,  she  planted 

herself  deliberately  in  my  way,  and  said,  in  -an  under  tone,  "  We 

have  had  news  of  my  father,  Ursie." 

"Indeed,"  I  exclaimed.     I  must  have  changed  colour  from 

surprise,  for  Miss  Milicent  added  directly,  "  You  look  as  white  as 

my  mother  did.     She  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  almost  went 

into  a  fit.     She  would  have  gone  quite,  if  Matilda  Temple  had 

not  scolded  her." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Milicent,  scolded  her ! "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  who  could 

do  that  ?     Poor  lady  !  no  wonder  she  was  upset." 

"  No  wonder,  indeed.  If  you  had  been  there  to  see  it !  We 
had  such  a  scene  !  But  Matilda  Temple  didn't  carry  the  day, 
though  she  tried  hard  for  it.  She  would  have  kept  the  letter 
from  my  mother  if  she  could." 

"  And  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Weir  himself  ?  "  I  said. 
"  No,  only  from  a  gentleman  abroad  who  has  seen  him,  and 
knows  where  he  is,  and  tells  us  that  if  we  want  to  hear  more  of 
him  we  must  find  out  a  Lieutenant  Macdonald.     He  is  at  Dene, 
Ursie,  and  that  is  why  I  am  going  there.'* 

It  was  a  most  incoherent  story.  I  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
and  I  had  to  ask  many  questions  before  I  found  out  the  whole. 
John  Hervey,  it  seems,  had  been  doing  for  Mrs.  Weir  what  he 
wished  me  to  do ;  he  had  been  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  open 
for  anything  which  might  interest  or  be  of  use  to  her.  It  was 
through  some  acquaintance  of  his  that  a  rumour  came  of  Mr. 
Weir  having  been  seen  somewhere  in  France — in  Paris  I  think 
it  was.  John  said  nothing,  but  he  made  inquiries,  and  at  length 
he  found  out  an  English  gentleman  who  had  lately  been  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Weir,  but  knew  nothing  of  his  history,  or  how  he 
was  living,  or  what  he  meant  to  do — only  that  he  had  with  him 
a  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  who  at  that  time  was  upon  the  point  of 
starting  for  England.  "  Mr.  Hervey  is  clever  enough,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Milicent,  when  she  had  reached  thus  f ar  ;  "  and  he 
put  two  and  two  together,  and  made  out  at  last  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald  mentioned  in  the  letter  was  the  same  who  is 
now  at  Dene ;  whereupon  he  wrote  to  me  to  tell  me, — a  very 
civil  letter  it  was ;  not  at  all  putting  himself  forward ;  he  is  a 
young  man  who  knows  his  place,  and  does  not  interfere.  But 
when  I  had  read  it,  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  just  go  over  to 
Dene  myself,  and  see  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  and  heax  ^  V*^  \k»s» 
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to  say.  T  may  as  well  take  iu  some  fresh  air  for  strength  before," 
she  added,  as  she  turned  round  to  the  wind,  thrust  her  hands 
into  her  coat-pockets,  and  opening  her  mouth,  drew  a  long 
breath,  as  much  I  am  sure  to  helj)  hef  mind  as  her  body. 

I  did  not  dare  say  I  felt  for  her.  She  never  would  have  borne 
that,  so  I  remarked  quite  coldly,  "  It  would  be  more  proper  for 
Lieutenant  Macdonald  to  call  upon  you.  Miss  Milicent.  No 
doubt  he  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble." 

"  I  don't  know  what  is  proper  or  what  is  not,  Ursie  Grant.  I 
have  lived  long  enough,  and  seen  folly  enough,  to  put  propriety 
out  of  the  question." 

"  But  it  would  have  been  easier  for  you  to  have  seen  him  at 
Stonecliff,"  I  observed.  "  There  are  such  odd  people  sometimes 
at  Dene." 

"  If  they  are  odd  they  are  more  like  myself,"  she  replied  ; 
"  and  ril  tell  you  what,  Ursie,  you  don't  know  anything  about 
it.  There  is  Matilda  Temple  at  Stonecliff,  with  eyes  and  ears  in 
every  corner  of  the  house  ;  and  my  mother's  door  locked  against 
me  and  open  only  to  her.  No  !  whatever  I  learn  shall  be  by 
myself,  without  her  interference." 

"  Of  course  you  know  best,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied,  "  but  it 
would  not  seem  to  me  that  Mrs.  Temple  was  likely  to  interfere 
in  anything  which  concerned  Mrs.  Weir ;  she  could  have  no 
object  in  it." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  her,  Ursie,  and  you  are  an  innocent 
baby,  which  I  never  thought  you  before,  for  you  never  gave  a 
truer  warning  than  when  you  said  we  had  better  not  make  one 
with  Matilda  Temple." 

•'  It  was  you  who  thought  so  first,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said. 
"  You  always  told  me  you  distrusted  her." 

"  And  so  I  did,  and  so  I  do.  How  I  ever  came  to  give  way  to 
her  I  can't  think.  I  do  believe,  Ursie,  we  don't  any  of  us  know 
in  the  least  what  we  are  like." 

There  was  more  thought  in  the  remark  than  I  quite  saw  then. 
I  answered,  indifferently,  "  I  suppose  we  can't  know  till  we  are 
tried.  But  things  won't  last  long  as  they  are.  Miss  Milicent.  I 
think  you  told  me  one  day,  that  Stonecliff  was  only  taken  for  a 
year." 

"  And  what  is  to  happen  to  us  before  the  year  is  over  ?  It  is 
only  just  begun,  and  if  we  go  on  at  the  rate  we  are  going  now 
we  may  be  without  a  penny  before  it  is  ended." 

I  felt  uncomfortable  when  Miss  Milicent  said  this.  I  did  not 
think  I  was  the  person  to  hear  about  the  money  affairs  of  the 
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ramily,  but  Miss  Milicent  was  so  strange  ;  she  could  be  as  close 
as  possible  at  times,  but  if  the  impulse  once  seized  her,  and  she 
felt  confidence  in  the  person  to  whom  she  was  talking,  every- 
thing came  out  at  a  rush.  I  looked  towards  the  white  gate  to 
give  her  a  hint  that  we  must  hasten  on,  but  she  never  took  hints. 

"  We  were  to  share  housekeeping,"  she  continued,  "  but — I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  I  am  sure — ; I  have  no  means  of  ordering 
matters,  and  there  are  so  many  little  things  put  down  to  my 
mother.  I  don't  believe  she  wants  them,  but  Matilda  says  she 
does.  Matilda  boasts  she  keeps  within  her  own  income  ;  if  she 
does  it  must  be  by  eking  it  out  with  ours." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "  if  there  is  news  of  Mr.  Weir, 
it  might  be  the  occasion  of  making  a  change." 

"  I  don't  say,  perhaps,"  she  replied.  "  I  say  it  must  be  ;  only 
Matilda  Temple  will  work,  and  work,  at  my  mother  to  prevent 
it.  Now  she  has  her  in  her  hands  she  won't  let  her  go  easily, 
you  may  depend  upon  that.  That  was  why  she  wanted  me  not 
to  show  Mr.  Hervey's  letter.  It  was  all  pretence  saying  it 
would  upset  my  mother.  We  had  a  regular  battle  about  it,  and 
I  told  her  a  bit  of  my  mind.  We  are  not  the  better  friends  for 
tliat.  Depend  upon  it,  Ursie,  it  is  a  trying  life  we  have  of  it ;" 
and,  for  almost  the  first  time  since  1  had  known  her,  I  heard 
Miss  Milicent  sigh. 

It  was  her  own  doing,  all  to  be  attributed  to  her  neglect  of 
her  mother,  which  had  paved  the  way  for  Mrs.  Temple's  influence, 
but  it  was  not  my  place  to  reproach  her  with  it ;  and,  I  fancied 
she  was  beginning  to  feel  it. 

''  Mr.  Richardson  talks  to  me  about  looking  after  my  mother," 
she  continued ;  ''he  is  always  throwing  me  back  when  I  want 
him  to  give  me  more  parish  work.  I  don't  see  what  business  he 
has  to  interfere.  As  I  tell  him,  he  can't  know  the  ins  and,  outs  of 
a  family.     My  mother  wouldn't  have  me  with  her  if  I  wished  it*' 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Richardson  means  kindly,"  I  remarked, 
"  whatever  he  may  say.  He  has  been  a  good  friend  to  Roger 
and  me,  at  least." 

"  Well,  of  course,  yes  !  and  I  dare  say  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
that  won't  mend  matters  now  ;  and,  Ursie,  I  don't  like  your  always 
taking  side  against  me." 

I  only  laughed  a  little  ;  there  was  no  good  in  ai'guing  with  her 
or  contradicting  her.  Besides,  time  was  getting  on.  The  sun 
was  sinking  low,  and  already  there  was  a  yellow  gleam  over  the 
bay,  and  a  mist  gathering  behind  the  white  clifis. 

'•'  If  you  please,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  "  we  really  must  be 
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going  on.  Jessie  has  to  return  to  Hatton,  and  you  will  find  it 
lonely  walking  back  to  tho  Heath.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  had 
not  better  wait,  and  call  at  Dene  to-morrow  ?  '* 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  it  must  be  night  before  I  am  back,  I 
will  see  that  Mr.  Macdonald  to-day,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Since 
you  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  Ursie,  you  can  go  your  own 
way.     That  young  girl  and  I  can  manage  without  you." 

She  strode  on  for  some  distance,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
white  gate,  when  she  stopped,  turned  round  to  me  as  I  was  fol- 
lowing her,  caught  hold  of  my  hand,  and  grasped  it  with  a  firm 
clutch,  I  can  call  it  nothing  else,  which  was  peculiar  to  her, 
and  said,  "  I  am  like  a  hack-horse  tired,  Ursie.  Every  one  is 
setting  at  me  to  go  their  way,  but  you  will  forgive." 

She  would  not  wait  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say  in  answer,  but, 
pushing  open  the  gate  before  Jessie  could  do  it  for  her,  she 
entered  the  grounds  of  Dene. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Dene  was  very  little  altered.  I  could  not  tell  whether  I  was 
more  glad  or  sorry  for  that.  It  would  have  been  a  great  pain  to 
see  the  old  familiar  walks  destroyed  ;  but  then  to  look  upon  them 
with  such  changed  associations  !  I  wondered  how  Miss  Milicent 
could  bear  it.  She  went  on  bravely,  and,  as  it  seemed,  care- 
lessly, only  I  don't  think  she  allowed  herself  to  look  about  much  ; 
and  she  did  not  speak  a  word,  but  walked  before  us  by  herself. 

Jessie,  pleased  to  show  her  intimacy,  said  she  should  run 
round  by  the  verandah,  and  tell  Mrs.  Price  we  were  coming. 
Miss  Milicent  and  I  went  to  the  carriage  entrance. 

A  footman,  in  very  gay  orange-coloured  livery,  opened  the 
door,  but  he  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  Jessie.  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  put  herself  forward  to  welcome  us,  but 
she  had  better  tact  than  people  would  have  given  her  credit  for, 
knowing  her  thoughtless  ways.  She  came  up  to  Miss  Milicent, 
and  said,  "  I  thought,  Ma'am,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Price  has  a  visitor  with  her." 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  shall  not  keep  Mrs.  Price  more  than  a  minute. 
Ursie,  where  are  you  going  ?  "  and  Miss  Milicent  looked  back 
after  me. 

"  If  you  have  private  business  with  Mrs.  Price,  Miss  Milicent, 
I  could  wait  here  very  well,"  I  said,  in  an  under  tone. 
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"  Private,  with  her  I*'  was  the  answer,  in  a  loud  whisper.  "  You 
know  I  am  not  come  to  see  her." 

"  You  had  better  let  your  mistress  know  that  Miss  Weir  would 
be  glad  to  speak  to  her,"  I  said  aloud  to  the  servant,  for  I  was 
resolved  that  Mrs.  Price  should  not  think  I  had  called  upon  her 
for  my  own  pleasure. 

**  The  dining-room  is  empty,  I  am  sure,"  said  Jessie  to  me  ; 
and  the  man  took  the  hint,  and  ushered  us  in.  I  can't  say  how 
uncomfortable  I  felt ;  it  was  so  very  awkward  to  be  there,  and 
I  could  not  see  why  Miss  Milicent  had  insisted  upon  it ;  only, 
I  suppose,  she  disliked  the  visit,  and  thought  that  I  should  help 
to  make  it  go  off  well. 

Jessie  was  very  nervous  and  excited.  She  went  out  into  the 
passage  to  see  if  the  visitor  was  going, — then  came  back  and 
stood  at  the  door, — then  looked  out  of  the  window.  Her  eyes  were 
constantly  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  every  little 
noise  made  her  start.  For  myself,  I  was  really  thankful  to  have 
my  thoughts  occupied  by  her  and  Miss  Milicent.  To  sit  in  the 
dining-room  at  Dene,  and  feel  myself  a  visitor  to  Jane  Shaw, 
would  have  been  more  than  I  could  have  borne  patiently,  if  I  had 
had  leisure  to  think  of  it  Presently  there  was  a  loud  talking 
in  the  passage,  some  very  hearty  good-byes  were  exchanged,  and 
then  the  dining-room  door  was  thrown  open  very  wide,  and  Jane 
Shaw, — I  beg  her  pardon,  Mrs.  Price, — in  a  splendid  figured 
green  silk,  rustling  with  stiff  lining  and  flounces,  sailed  into  the 
room.  As  for  being  introduced,  there  was  no  need  of  that ;  she 
was  at  home  with  us  directly. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Weir  ;  very  glad  to  see  you.  Mrs. 
Weir  is  pretty  well,  I  hope  ?  — How  6!je  do,  Ursula  ?  " 

She  was  not  the  least  altered.  In  spite  of  her  handsome  dress 
— her  hair  beautifully  plaited  according  to  the  newest  fashion  — 
her  rings,  and  chains,  and  bracelets — she  was  Jane  Shaw  still. 
Little  Jessie  Lee  was  ten  times  more  attractive,  and  Miss  Mili- 
cent in  her  rough  coat  and  beaver  bonnet  much  more  like  a  lady. 

Miss  Milicent's  reply  was  abrupt,  as  might  be  expected  from 
her,  but  there  was  a  curious  kind  of  civility  in  the  tone  which  I 
was  not  used  to  —  it  seemed,  to  throw  one  at  a  distance.  I 
wondered  whether  Jane  felt  it. 

''  My  mother  is  as  well  as  usual,  thank  you.  I  ought  not  to 
have  come  so  late ;  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  it,  but  I  have 
business  with  a  gentleman  staying  here." 

*^A  gentleman,  indeed!  We  have  a  good  manv  gentlemen 
here,  haven't 'we,  Jessie  ?  "    The  poor  child  coloured  crimson. 
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*<I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Macdonald,"  continued  Miss  Milicent. 
<*  K  he  is  in  the  house,  perhaps  you  would  let  him  be  told  that  I 
am  here  ?  " 

''Lieutenant  Macdonald!  I  can't  say.  He  went  out  this 
morning.  He  may  be  returned.  The  gentlemen  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  upon  in  this  shooting  season,  as  Jessie  knows."  She 
added  in  a  familiar  tone.  "Perhaps,  dear,  you  would  just  see  if 
the  Lieutenant  is  in  the  book-room  ?  " 

I  rose  and  looked  into  the  library  myself.  A  man  dressed  in  a 
shooting-jacket  was  lying  full  length  upon  a  sofa.  His  face  wa* 
handsome,  but  the  expression  very  disagreeable.  It  was  Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald  ;  I  just  knew  him  by  sight,  and  Jessie  Lee  in 
contrast  with  him  seemed  to  me  like  an  angeL 

"  Mr.  Macdonald  is  there,  I  think,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  as  I 
drew  back  from  the  door ;  "  Would  you  wish  to  go  in  ?  "  and 
I  made  room  for  her  to  pass,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
Jessie  from  being  seen.     Mrs.  Price  followed  to  introduce  her. 

I  closed  the  door  behind  them,  and  we  heard  only  the  low 
murmur  of  voices. 

Then  I  went  up  to  Jessie.  "Promise  me  one  thing,"  I  said, 
hurriedly,  "  that  you  won't  stay  here,  Jessie  ;  that  you  will  come 
home  to  Sandcombe  with  me." 

She  hesitated.  "You  must,"  I  continued;  "you  don't  know 
what  you  may  be  led  into." 

Mrs.  Price's  hand  touched  the  handle  of  the  door — I  was  in 
an  agony  for  the  answer — I  don't  know  what  possessed  me^  but  I 
added,  "  What  shall  I  be  able  to  say  of  you  to  Roger  ?  " 

Jessie's  countenance  changed  in  an  instant.  She  looked  at 
me  with  a  winning  smile,  and  said,  "  I  will  do  what  you  wish. 
I  should  not  like  to  vex  Mr.  Eoger." 

I  kissed  her.  She  seemed  to  me  like  a  child  saved  from 
danger.  Immediately  afterwards,  Mrs.  Price  burst  in  upon  us. 
She  could  not  have  understood  how  or  why  I  was  there  ;  indeed, 
I  ^should  have  had  a  difficulty  in  explaining  it  myself.  But  she 
was  very  gracious  ;  most  unpleasantly  so.  "  You  find  the  place 
altered  since  you  were  here,  Ursula,"  she  began.  "  We  have 
just  added  a  room  to  your  cottage,  and  enlarged  the  billiard 
room ;  you  had  a  small  parlour,  I  think,  and  the  kitchen.  I  dare 
say  you  would  like  to  go  over  and  see  it,  and  you  would  like  to 
see  the  drawing-room,  too,  no  doubt — Captain  Price  has  put  up 
some  pictures,  and  made  it  look  quite  different  from  what  it  was 
in  poor  Mrs.  Weir's  time.  Our  groom  lives  in  your  cottage  ;  it 
just  does  for  him  and  his  wife,  and  they  have  one  child.     I  will 
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show  you  the  way,  if  you  like  it.  Jessie,  dear,  if  youll  just  ruu 
up  to  my  room,  and  fetch  my  shawl — not  the  silk  one,  but  the 
eashmere — I  shall  be  obliged  to  you." 

Jessie  looked  proud  of  the  commission^  and  hurried  away, 
whilst  Mrs.  Price  took  me  into  her  drawing-room,  professing  to 
show  me  the  pictures,  but  pointing  out  also  the  new  carpet,  and 
curtains,  and  tables,  and  chairs,  everything  in  fact  which  could 
in  the  least  display  her  wealth,  and  continually  repeating,  "  We 
have  been  obliged  to  make  such  changes.  The  old  furniture  did 
well  enough  for  poor  Mrs.  Weir,  I  dure  say ;  but  it  wouldn't 
suit  us." 

I  could  never  have  been  very  cordial  to  her  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  now  every  word  she  said  jarred  upon  me,  and  presently, 
when  she  began  to  talk  of  Jessie,  I  was  more  than  jarred,  I  was 
provoked.  "  Jessie  was  such  a  sweet  girl,"  she  said,  "  she  was 
quite  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  being  useful  to  her.  They  saw 
a  good  deal  of  company,  and  Jessie  had  many  admirers.  When 
she  was  well  dressed,  there  wasn't  a  prettier  girl  anywhere  round 
the  country.     No  doubt  she  would  marry  well." 

I  made  but  a  short  answer  ;  if  I  had  said  all  that  was  in  my 
mind,  she  might  have  thought  me  jealous  ;  but  looking  out  of 
the  window,  I  observed,  that  "  we  must  bo  thinking  of  going  ; 
Miss  Milicent  seemed  likely  to  be  kept  some  time,  and  though 
we  had  walked  over  to  Dene  together,  we  were  to  return  sepa- 
rately. Miss  Milicent  had  asked  me  to  come  with  her,  because 
she  was  a  stranger." 

"  Oh !  indeed !  I  didn't  understand.  I  wasn't  aware  why  I  had 
the  honour  of  a  visit."  Mrs.  Price's  manner  was  peculiar.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  she  felt  pleased  or  displeased  at  having 
the  acquaintance  renewed.  Jessie  brought  down  the  shawl,  and 
we  went  over  to  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Price  reminded  me  again  how 
small  it  was,  and  only  fit  for  the  groom,  and  tried  to  impress 
upon  me  that  she  was  a  great  lady,  and  I  was  no  lady  at  all ; 
and  yet  she  asked  me  questions  about  Sandcombe,  and  every 
now  and  then  hinted  that  of  course  I  should  come  and  see  her 
again.  I  let  her  talk  as  she  liked,  not  professing  to  be  equal  to 
her  in  worldly  position  ;  it  did  not  distress  me  to  be  put  down 
by  her,  my  only  difficulty  was  to  keep  myself  from  looking  down 
upon  her  for  other  causes.  But  that  which  was  more  in  my 
thoughts  than  anything  else  was,  what  could  be  done  with  Jessie. 
If  she  were  to  go  with  me  to  Longside  slie  would  be  in  the  way ; 
but  I  did  not  choose  to  let  her  walk  to  Hatton  alone,  and  still  less 
could  I  bear  to  leave  her  at  Pene.     It  seemed  to  me  as  though 
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she  ha<l  beon  ProTidentially  placed  under  mj  care,  and  that  I 
wa«  responsible  for  her.  I  could  not  tell  what  to  decide.  We 
went  into  the  cottage,  and  spoke  to  the  groom's  wife,  and  I  looked 
round  upon  the  old  familiar  walls  with  an  eye  that  in  fact  saw 
nothing.  I  could  have  sat  there  for  hours  and  thought,  if  I  had 
been  alone,  but  I  had  no  feeling  whilst  Jane  Price  was  at  my 
side.  Only  for  one  moment,  whilst  she,  and  Jessie,  and  the 
woman  were  talking  apart,  the  present  seemed  to  vanish  away 
like  a  mist,  and  the  past  was  all  before  me.  Roger  in  his  arm 
chair,  the  table  set  out  for  tea*  the  kettle  standing  on  the  hearth, 
so  cheerful,  so  peaceful! — Oh,  what  a  pang  shot  through  me! 
Would  such  days  ever  return  again  ? 

Miss  Milicent  came  out  of  the  house  just  as  we  were  returning 
to  it.  A  burning  spot  flushed  her  cheek,  and  she  rushed  up  to 
me.  "  We  will  go  now,  Ursie ;  are  you  ready  ?  Mrs.  Price,  I 
am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you,"  and  Miss  Milicent  made  a 
wonderfully  polite  bend.     "  I  wish  you  good  evening." 

The  words  were  not  thoroughly  articulate,  they  came  out  so 
fast,  and  Miss  Milicent  hurried  on  up  the  hill,  whilst  I  vainly 
tried,  to  overtake  her,  and  then  looked  back,  and  to  my  dismay 
saw  Lieutenant  Macdonald  issue  from  the  bouse  and  join  Mrs. 
Price  and  Jessie.  I  returned  to  them  directly,  but  not  before  a 
few  words  had  been  interchanged  between  Jessie  and  Mr.  Mac- 
donald. '' Please  be  quick,  Jessie,''  I  said,  '^Miss  Milicent  is 
gone." 

Jessie  looked  at  me  half  doubtful,  half  frightened. 

"  Come,"  I  repeated,  decidedly.  **  I  must  follow  Miss  Mili- 
cent." 

"  You  were  not  going  with  her  ;  I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
replied  Jessie  ;  and  Mrs.  Price  turned  upon  mo  hastily,  and  said 
that  Jessie  was  intending  to  star  with  her. 

"  You  promised,  Jessie,"  I  said. 

"Promised,  what  ?  She  is  engaged  to  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Price,  She  began,  I  am  sure,  to  suspect  my  motive  for  inter- 
ference. 

Mr.  Macdonald  had  withdrawn  a  few  paces,  and  I  took  care 
that  he  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  Jessie 
again,  though  what  she  had  already  said  had  been,  evidently,  in 
no  way  pleasing  to  him.  Jessie  herself  seemed  so  irresolute,  that 
once  more  I  was  induced  to  use  the  weapon  of  persuasion  which 
I  had  tried  successfully. 

"  You  know,  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  you  told  me  that  you  did  not 
wish  to  vex  me  nor  any  one  else."    I  stressed  the  last  words, 
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and  saw  that  she  understood  them.  She  made  a  confused  excnse 
to  Mrs.  Price,  a  half  curtsj  to  the  Lieutenant,  and  we  followed 
Miss  Milicent  up  the  hill. 

I  breathed  freely  when  I  found  myself  outside  the  white  gate  ; 
yet  the  relief  only  lasted  for  a  few  moments.  I  felt  so  provoked 
with  Jessie  for  her  weakness  ;  so  annoyed  at  having  my  engage- 
ment for  the  evening  interfered  with  ;  so  anxious  too  for  Miss 
Milicent,  who  was  still  striding  on  at  a  man's  pace  before  us. 

I  kept  Jessie's  arm  within  mine,  but  without  talking  to  her. 
Really  I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  After  a  few  moments  I 
looked  at  her,  and  saw  she  was  erring.  My  heart  softened 
towards  her  then  ;  I  said,  gently,  "  x  ou  are  not  sorry  you  kept 
your  promise,  Jessie,  are  you  ?" 

The  tears  only  came  the  faster  for  the  inquiry.     I  repeated  it 

"  I  didn't  keep  it,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  can't  keep  anything  or 
do  anything  that's  right,  Ursie  ;  you  had  better  tell  Mr.  Roger 
so  at  once,  and  then  he  will  give  me  up  as  good  for  nothing." 

Her  thoughts  were  dwelling  then  upon  Roger.  I  noticed  it, 
but  it  did  not  strike  me  as  unsafe  or  unwise.  It  was  like  the 
feeling  of  a  child  for  a  parent. 

"Neither  Roger,  nor  I,  will  give  you  up,  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  not 
for  all  the  world.  But  if  you  don't  want  to  run  the  risk  of 
making  yourself  miserable  for  life,  you  must  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation.  Dene  is  not  a  fit  place  for  you.  Jane  Shaw 
wasn't  over  careful  in  her  conduct  as  a  girl,  and  she  is  not  any 
})etter,  that  I  can  hear,  now  that  she  is  married ;  she  has  very 
few  women  friends,  and  the  men  are  a  bad  set,  as  you  quite  well 
know,  and  it  would  just  bo  ruin  to  you  in  all  ways  to  bo  mixed 
up  with  them. 

I  waited  for  her  to  assent,  but  she  only  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  Then  Mr,  Roger  would'nt  like  to  see  me  married." 

"  Yes,  he  would  like  it  very  much,"  I  answered,  "  if  you  were 
to  marry  respectably  ;  so  would  all  who  care  for  you." 

*'  I  don't  believe  that  any  one  who  is  respectable,  as  you  call 
it,  will  ever  take  up  with  me,"  exclaimed  Jessie.  "  If  Mr.  Roger 
thinks  I  have  a  bad  name,  so  will  others." 

She  longed  for  me  to  contradict  her,  I  am  sure,  but  I  would 
not  do  so  just  then.  She  was  out  of  conceit  with  herself,  and 
wished  me  t^o  say  something  civil  that  might  put  her  in  again; 
but  though  I  was  very  sorry  for  her,  I  was  certain  it  was  good 
for  her  to  feel  that  her  careless  ways  had  done  her  harm  in  people's 
opinion.  Besides,  I  had  no  wish  to  go  on  talking  about  Roger. 
I  felt  I  had  not  been  wise  in  saying  as  much  as  I  had  about 
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him.  Jessie  was  so  fond  of  being  thonght  about,  even  in  the 
way  of  being  scolded,  that  it  only  increased  her  vanity  to  remind 
her  that  any  one  was  anxious  about  her,  especially  a  person 
whom  she  so  much  respected  and  looked  up  to  as  Roger.  I  cut 
the  conversation  short  by  saying  that  I  must  run  on  and  have  a 
few  words  with  Miss  Milicent.  That,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  accomplished.  Miss  Milicent  had  walked  on  so  fast  that  I 
could  not  overtake  her,  and  when  I  began  to  consider,  though  I 
thought  it  very  strange  in  her  to  go  off  from  me  in  such  a  sudden 
way,  I  saw  it  was  no  business  of  mine  to  thrust  myself  upon  her. 
Instead  of  following  her,  therefore,  I  came  back  to  Jessie,  and 
proposed  that  we  8*hould  both  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Sand- 
combe.  How  disappointed  I  felt  at  losing  my  visit  to  Longside 
I  can't  say  ;  and  I  thought  how  they  would  be  expecting  me,  and 
once  or  twice  was  sorely  tempted  to  go  there  after  all ;  but  it 
would  never  have  done  to  take  Jessie  ;  it  would  quite  have  cut 
up  our  evening.  If  I  had  wished  to  have  any  talk  with  Mary,  I 
must  have  left  Jessie  alone,  or  burdened  Mrs.  Kemp  with  her, 
and  that  I  should  have  disliked  extremely,  for  she  was  not  over 
pleased,  as  I  well  knew,  with  the  character  that  Jessie  had  gained 
for  herself.  One  has  no  right  to  put  people  together  till  one  is 
tolerably  sure  they  are  willing  to  be  friends. 

Moreover  it  was  not  a  fixed  iBugagement  at  Longside.  I  was 
always  obliged  to  say  I  would  come  if  I  could,  bat  they  must  not 
expect  me  for  certain.  I  could  never  answer  for  what  might 
happen  with  Leah  to  detain  me  at  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 


A  STORM  of  hail  came  on  just  when  we  were  off  the  Down,  which 
made  me  the  more  glad  that  I  had  decided  to  return.  It  had 
been  gathering  for  some  time,  but  I  had  not  noticed  it  much, 
having  my  mind  given  to  other  things.  It  would  have  drenched 
us  thoroughly  long  before  we  could  have  reached  Longside,  and  I 
should  have  been  sorry  for  this,  more  for  Jessie's  sake  than  my 
own.  I  was  strong,  and  able  to  bear  all  weathers  ;  but  Jessie 
was  of  a  weak  constitution  and  often  taking  cold. 

"  They  will  be  just  sitting  down  to  tea,  Jessie,"  I  said,  as  I 
took  her  upstairs  to  my  room,  that  she  might  leave  her  bonnet 
and  shawl  there  ;  "  they  will  be  surprised  to  see  us." 

Jessie  was  disinclined  to  go  down  ;  she  looked  pale  and  tired, 
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jind  propoHetl  to  wait  whcro  she  wns  till  the  hail  was  over,  and 
thon  walk  on  to  Hatton.  But  this  I  would  not  hear  of.'  Sho 
could  sleop)  I  said,  very  well  in  my  bed;  and  ono  of  tho  farm 
lioys  who  lived  at  Hatton  would  carry  a  message  to  say  where 
she  was.  "  I  am  sure,  Jessie,"  I  added,  "  that  whenever  you  are 
at  Dene,  Mrs.  Morris  doesn't  expect  you  back  till  she  sees  you, 
and  so  she  won't  be  in  any  fright  about  you,  knowing  that  you 
set  off  with  the  intention  of  walking  there." 

Jessie  blushed  but  made  no  answer  ;  and  a  fear  crossed  my 
mind,  that  perhaps  she  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  visits  to  Dene 
oftener  than  her  friends  knew.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  it  of 
her,  for  sho  was  truo  by  nature,  though  sometimes  inclined  to 
keep  things  back  from  fear.  But  vanity  and  love  of  amusement 
will  lead  to  so  much  evil,  which  no  one  has  any  idea  of  at  first. 

I  left  her  to  go  and  explain  to  Leah  why  I  had  returned  ;  but 
when  I  entered  the  parlour  I  found  no  tea  prepared,  —  not  even 
the  tea-tray  put  out,  —  and  tho  room  looked  so  cheerless  !  The 
fire  had  gone  out,  and  some  ono  had  been  trying  to  re-light  it ; 
for  a  few  sticks  were  lying  about,  and  the  coal-scuttle  stood  in 
the  middle  of  tho  room.  I  went  to  tho  kitchen,  and  found  no 
ono,  but  I  heard  voices  in  the  distance,  loud  and  angry  ;  they 
came,  I  was  nearly  sure,  from  tho  dairy,  and  I  went  there  to  see 
what  was  going  on. 

It  was  so  dark  that  I  stumbled  over  something  which  wns 
lying  on  the  ground  at  tho  door ;  it  was  like  part  of  a  broken 
dish,  and  my  foot  went  into  a  pool,  whether  of  milk  or  of  water  I 
could  not  see.  Leah  and  Esther  were  in  tho  dairy.  They  did  not 
perceive  me  ;  Leah  was  in  what  I  can  only  call  a  towering  passion, 
a  thing  rare  for  her  ;  she  was  bitter  and  cross,  but  not  generally 
pnssionate.  I  heard  my  name  mentioned.  "  Miss  Grant  lets 
you  do  it,  does  she  ?  You  are  not  to  attend  to  Miss  Grant,  you 
are  to  attend  to  me,  I  am  your  mistress.  But  you'll  leave  me  ;  I 
don't  keep  good-for-nothing  girls,  who  tell  lies  !"  And  then 
Esther  rejoined,  not  very  respectfully  but  very  en  mostly,  denying 
that  she  had  said  anvthing  which  was  untrue  ;  and  was  imme- 
diately contradicted  by  Leah  with  fresh  threats  of  being  turned 
off  instantly.  What  was  tho  beginning  or  likely  to  be  the  end  of 
the  quarrel,  I  could  not>  see  ;  but  I  was  quite  sure  that  ICsthor 
had  been  kept  at  work  later  than  was  right,  and  that  she  would 
have  a  long  dark  walk  over  tho  hill  by  lierself,  if  some  ono  didi 
not  take  thought  for  her  ;  so  I  quietly  drew  back,  and  made  ray 
way  into  tho  farm-yard,  and  told  Sam  Hobson,  Kitty's  fathers 
whom  I  knew  I  should  find  at  work  there,  \\\«i.\.\\<i  wvc^  vvq\»  v.^  ^y^ 
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without  having  a  word  with  me  first.  He  was  a  steady  man, 
and  lived  near  the  Smithsons,  and  I  was  sure  ho  would  see 
Esther  safe  home.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  dairy.  Leah  had 
left  it,  but  I  found  Esther  sobbing  at  the  door.  She  told  me  her 
grievance.  She  had  washed  the  milk-buckets  carefully,  as  I 
ordered  her,  and  cleaned  the  ladles,  and  prepared  everything  for 
the  milk  when  it  was  brought  in  ;  and  she  was  going  to  scour 
the  pans  that  would  be  wanted  the  next  morning,  when  she  was 
called  away  by  Martha,  and  sent  on  a  message  across  the  fields, 
which  took  her  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  she  came 
hsLcli.  she  found  some  milk,  which  had  been  put  into  a  brown  pan, 
spilt,  and  the  pan  itself  broken  to  pieces.  She  had  no  more  to 
do  with  it,  she  said,  than  I  had  ;  and  she  went  directly  and  told 
Martha,  but  Martha  didn't  believe  her,  neither  did  Mrs.  Grant. 
No  one  else,  they  said,  had  been  near  the  dairy,  and  it  must  have 
been  her  doing ;  and  so  they  wanted  to  make  her  confess  it. 
"  But  I  wouldn't  tell  a  story  for  them,  nor  for  the  Queen  !" 
exclaimed  Esther,  indignantly.  "  I  didn't  do  it,  and  if  they  were 
to  cut  my  head  off,  I  wouldn't  say  that  I  did." 

There  was  one  point,  however,  in  which  Esther  no  doubt  was 
wrong ;  it  was  part  of  her  usual  carelessness ;  she  had  been 
always  told  to  shut  the  dairy  door  when  she  came  out,  and  this 
had  been  forgotten.  But  she  owned  it  at  once.  She  was  a 
thoughtless  girl,  but  not  given  to  falsehood.  I  had  no  doubt 
myself  that  the  mischief  was  done  by  the  cat,  and  I  made  her 
fetch  a  candle,  and  wo  went  into  the  dairy  together.  I  pointed 
out  the  marks  of  the  creature's  feet  on  the  boards ;  Esther  was 
satisfied  then,  she  thought  the  trouble  was  over.  As  for  the 
threatening,  and  the  scolding,  she  had  been  used  to  them  from 
one  or  the  other  all  her  life,  and  I  doubt  if  she  considered 
it  possible  to  get  on  without  them.  She  had  learnt  to  look  upon 
herself  as  fated  to  do  wrong.  As  she  once  said  to  me,  "  Please, 
Miss  Grant,  I  was  born  to  go  crooked." 

I  was  very  provoked  with  Leah  in  my  own  mind  for  liaving 
raised  such  a  storm,  without  having  given  herself  the  trouble  of 
inquiring  into  the  case,  but  I  supposed  it  would  all  bo  right 
when  once  I  had  explained  matters.  I  did  not  understand  Leah, 
however  ;  perhaps  I  should  more  truly  say  I  did  not  understand 
human  nature.  There  is  no  saying  how  far  we  are  all  at  times 
tempted  to  depart  from  what  is  just,  from  the  shame  of  allowing 
that  we  have  been  unjust.  When  I  went  in,  Leah  was  kneeling 
down  before  the  parlour  fire  trying  to  re-light  it.  Esther  had 
brought  damp  sticks,  and  they  would  not  catch  ;  the  shavings 
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were  barnt  ont,  and  there  were  onl j  a  few  8erap«  of  paper  to  rue 
instead. 

**  It  wa«  too  late  to  get  to  Longside,  Leah,''  I  said,  by  way  of 
explanation,  '^  so  I  am  eome  back.  Can't  I  help  you  ?  There's 
a  *  Weekly  Messenger'  in  the  drawer,  which  I  suppose  may 
be  osed." 

"Youll  please  let  that  stay,"  was  the  reply.  **  There's  an 
tAvertificmant  in  it  which  William  wants  to  have  kept.  It's  all 
that  girl's  fault — green  sticks  like  these  I  Thtfy  -won't  light  for  a 
twelvemonth."  J>eah  caught  up  the  match  box,  rubbfjd  her  last 
match,  and  found  that  it  wouldn't  go  off,  and  then  tossed  the 
box  upon  the  table,  and  sat  down  in  William's  leathern  arm- 
chair with  her  arms  folded.  I  went  out  to  the  kitchen,  and 
brought  back  some  more  shavings,  and  another  box  of  matches. 
"  Certainly,"  I  said,  as  I  gatherr^  up  the  green  sticks,  "  it  is  very 
tiresome.  There  are  plenty  of  dry  faggots  in  the  wood-house,  I 
know." 

^*  This  sort  of  thing  won't  go  on,"  said  Leah,  not  at  all  hastily, 
but  in  a  tone  which  to  me  was  much  worse. 

I  made  no  reply. 

"  I  shall  go  over  to  Compton  to-morrow,"  she  continued, 
^  and  tell  Mrs.  Richardson  so.  I  can't  have  liars  in  my  house. 
They  will  look  a  long  time  before  they  see  any  more  of  my 
money  for  Compton  school,  if  that  is  the  way  they  bring  their 
girls  up." 

I  was  afraid  I  should  only  irritate  her  more  by  answering,  but 
I  could  not  hear  a  false  acf:u;^ation  without  trying  to  put  it  right, 
so  I  explained  what  ha^l  really  been  the  case  about  the  milk. 
All  I  gained  in  reply  was,  **  Very  likely  ;  it  might  be  true,  or  it 
mightn't ;  but  Esther  was  a  girl  who  wasn't  to  be  trusted.  She 
could  not  even  lay  a  fire.  She  never  remembc^red  a  thing  that 
was  told  her ;  and  if  she  didn't  break  the  dish  herself,  she  was 
the  cause  of  its  being  broken,  and  that  was  just  as  bad.  So  im- 
pertinent she  was  too, — and  such  a  quantity  of  milk  spilt, — 
Mrs.  Weir  must  go  without  it,  there  wouldn't  be  a  drop  for  her, 
— old  customers  must  be  attended  to  first."  Tliew^  and  many 
more  remarks,  equally  annoying,  1  had  to  bear  in  tlie  ^'M  way 
I  could,  and  that  I  thought  was  silently  ;  but  hilence  only  made 
matters  worse.  When  Leah  found  herself  uncontrarlicted,  she 
turned  her  wrath  upon  me.  It  was  all  my  doing,  I  was  at  the 
bottom  of  every  mischief ;  it  was  I  who  had  insiste^l  ufjon  taking 
Esther ;  I,  who  had  taught  her  badly — indeed,  had  entirely 
neglected  her.    If  I  could  have  believed  her,  my  lo^^  q(C  %^wcv% 
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about  visiting  was  the  cause  of  the  mishap  in  the  dairy,  and  the 
green  sticks,  and  the  extinguished  iire. 

I  was  not  unaccustomed  to  such  accusations.  I  went  on 
trying  to  make  the  fire  burn,  and  by  the  help  of  the  bellows 
succeeded  at  last,  so  that  the  room  was  quite  cheerful  with 
a  blaze ;  and  then  I  set  out  the  tea-tray,  and  brought  in  the  bread 
and  butter,  and  put  out  some  cake  for  William,  Leah  all  the  time 
not'  taking  the  least  notice,  but  sitting  moodily  apart.  At  length, 
when  she  found  she  could  not  get  a  word  fro'm  me,  she  went 
upstairs. 

I  give  no  credit  to  myself  for  forbearance.  It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  necessity.  If  I  had  said  one  word,  I  must  have  said  a 
hundred.  I  was,  in  fact,  so  angry,  that  I  could  not  trust  myself 
to  speak.  Perhaps,  with  such  a  violent  temper  as  mine  was 
naturally,  and  a  principle  of  religion  which  had  not,  as  it  were, 
come  to  its  full  growth,  this  was  as  much  as  I  could  expect.  But 
it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  learnt  to  turn  my  wrathful 
feelings  into  prayers.  I  might  not  then  have  heard  all  the 
bitter  things  Leah  said,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have 
treasured  them  in  my  heart  as  I  did.  I  went  upstairs  to  find 
Jessie,  and  gave  vent  before  her  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done, 
and  that  did  me  no  good,  especially  as  Jessie  was  inclined  to  take 
Leah's  part,  partly,  I  think,  because  she  felt  vexed  with  me  for 
not  having  flattered  her  more. 

After  a  while,  I  sent  Jessie  down  to  explain  for  herself  why 
she  was  there,  and  to  make  tea  if  she  was  wanted,  and  presently 
I  heard  her  talking  away  quite  cheerfully  to  William.  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  go  down  myself,  but  there  I  sat  close  to 
the  window,  looking  out  upon  the  heavy  clouds  which  came 
floating  across  the  sky,  tinged  with  a  faint  glow  from  the  sunset. 
I  was  better  in  some  degree,  for  I  had  tried  to  pray  for  a 
few  moments  when  Jessie  left  me,  and  my  temper  was  quieter  ; 
but  I  could  not  forget  what  had  passed,  and  my  thoughts  were 
gloomy  as  the  deepening  twilight.  Mrs.  Price,  Leah,  Jessie, 
Esther,  all  seemed  going  the  wrong  way  ;  some  from  one  cause, 
some  from  another.  And  there  was  no  way  of  doing  good.  I 
thought  I  was  to  bo  useful  to  Esther,  but  she  was  to  be  taken 
away  from  me.  I  wished  to  save  Jessie,  but  she  depended  upon 
Leah  more  than  upon  me.  I  had  cherished  a  hope,  when  I  came 
to  Sandcombe,  of  persuading  William,  if  not  Leah,  to  look  upon 
things  in  a  different  way,  but  I  did  not  see  that  I  had  the 
slightest  influence.  William  was  not  at  all  more  constant  at 
church  because  I  went  twice.     He  took  the  Sunday  afternoons 
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for  settling  the  accounts  just  the  same,  and  never  read  anything 
but  the  "  Mark  Lane  Express  "  or  the  "  Hove  Advertiser  ;  **  and 
the  way  things  went  on  about  the  farm  and  the  servants  was  not 
altered  in  the  least.  My  life  seemed  quite  thrown  away.  And 
as  to  my  own  temper  and  principles,  I  had  only  to  look  at  myself 
at  that  moment  and  see  all  the  angry,  proud,  revengeful  feelings 
which  were  struggling  for  the  mastery,  to  be  quite  sure  that 
there  was  very  little  improvement  in  them.  If  I  had  only 
remained  with  Mrs.  Weir,  I  said  to  myself, — and  I  went  off  in 
thought  into  a  consideration  of  what  might  have  been  the 
consequence,  both  to  her  and  myself,  when  Jessie  ran  up  upstairs 
to  bring  me  down  to  tea,  saying  that  William  was  tired  of 
waiting. 

Leah  was  not  in  the  room.  Tea  was  poured  out,  and  she  did 
not  come  ;  and,  when  William  went  up  to  her,  he  brought  back 
word  that  she  had  a  headache,  and  was  lying  on  her  bed. 
William  was  in  very  good  spirits,  rather  merry  than  otherwise. 
He  was  pleased  to  have  Jessie  there,  and  joked  her  about  Dene, 
and  especially,  to  my  great  annoyance,  about  Lieutenant  Mac- 
donald.  I  rather  imprudently  carried  on  the  subject,  by  repeat- 
ing what  I  had  heard  'of  him,  and  especially  of  his  habit  of 
drinking  ;  and  William,  really,  I  believe,  for  the  mere  amusement 
of  contradicting,  took  his  part,  and  made  light  of  it,  saying  that 
it  was  what  aU  young  men  would  do  if  it  came  in  their  way, 
only  some  had  the  cj^vemess  to  conceal  it.  I  was  sure,  and  I 
told  him  so,  that  he  was  wrong.  I  don't  believe  that  either 
Roger  or  John  Hervey  ever  did  such  a  thing,  and  William 
himself  was  always  sober  from  a  boy.  It  vexed  me  that  he 
should  say  such  things  before  Jessie.  It  is  so  bad  for  any  one 
to  have  a  low  opinion  of  others;  and  moreover  it  has  always  been 
a  puzzle  to  me,  how  persons  can  talk  lightly  of  such  a  habit  as 
Mr.  Macdonald's.  Putting  aside  the  evil  in  this  world,  the 
Bible  always  classes  it  with  the  worst  sins.  To  hear  a  drunken 
scene  turned  into  ridicule,  is  to  me  like  hearing  people  laugh 
about  the  devil.  It  makes  me  shudder.  But  then,  the  world 
would  say  I  am  over  particular. 

When  Jessie  went  upstairs  to  take  Leah  a  cup  of  tea,  I  made 
a  remark  of  this  kind  to  WiUiam,  and  brought  him  to  agree  with 
me.  I  did  not  like  to  tell  him  how  matters  really  stood  between 
Jessie  and  the  Lieutenant,  but  I  said  enough  to  put  him  on  his 
guard,  and  make  him  feel  that  to  encourage  Jessie  in  thinking 
about  such  a  man,  was  very  unwise  to  say  the  least.  There  was 
something  in  William  which  I  could  always  reach  when  I  had 
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him  to  myself.  It  was  not  goodness  or  principle,  I  am  afraid, 
but  it  was  a  kind  of  straightforward  sense  and  perception  of 
truth.  Selfishness  blinded  him  whenever  he  did  see  things 
crookedly.  The  provoking  thing  was,  that  one  never  could 
depend  upon  him.  He  might  agree  with  everything  that  was 
said  one  minute,  and  the  next  he  would  go  and  act  directly 
against  it. 

Jessie,  when  she  came  down,  said  that  Leah's  head  was  very 
bad,  and  she  thought  she  had  caught  cold  standing  about  in  the 
dairy  ;  I  offered  to  go  up  to  her,  but  Jessie  thought  I  had  better 
not.  She  did  not  exactly  say  that  Leah  was  too  much  put  out 
with  me  to  see  me,  but  I  was  certain  it  was  so.  It  did  not  strike 
me,  however,  that  there  could  be  much  the  matter,  for  Jessie 
told  mo  that  Leah  had  talked  about  a  dinner  party  which  she 
thought  of  giving  the  week  after  Christmas,  and  a  card  party 
had  been  mentioned  too.  Generally  speaking  but  little  visiting 
went  on  round  Sandcombe,  the  farms  were  so  scattered  ;  William 
and  Leah  however  always  gave  rather  a  grand  party  at  Christmas- 
time, and  Leah  went  out  a  good  deal  then,  sometimes  as  often  as 
twice  in  the  week. 

Jessie  cared  little  for  dinner  or  cards^  what  she  wanted  was  a 
dance  ;  but  she  could  not  bring  Leah  round  upon  that  point,  she 
said,  and  I  own  I  was  not  very  sorry  for  it. 

We  sat  rather  long  gossiping  over  the  fire  after  tea.  When 
William  went'  out  to  look  round  the  farm,  Jessie  very  good- 
naturedly  offered  to  see  to  one  or  two  things  which  I  was  in  the 
liabit  of  attending  to,  and  left  me  at  my  work.  But  presently 
she  came  back  with  a  note  in  her  hand.  It  had  been  brought, 
slie  said,  from  StoneclifT,  and  the  man  was  waiting  to  know  if 
there  was  any  answer. 

"  Let  him  go  and  warm  himself  by  the  kitchen-fire,  Jessie,"  I 
said,  **  it  will  take  some  time  to  read  this  ;  and  perhaps  you  will 
just  look  out  a  pen  and  some  paper  for  me,  in  case  I  should  have 
to  write."  I  drew  the  candle  near  and  began  to  road.  No 
spectacles  were  required ;  Miss  Milicent's  letters  might  have 
been  distinguished  from  each  other,  half  across  the  room  : — 

**  I  went  away  from  you  to-day  in  a  hurry,  Ursie  Grant,  but 
why  did  not  you  come  after  me  ?  I  expected  you.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  you  ;  more  than  I  can  put  on  paper  to-night. 
Lieutenant  Macdonald  was  half-tipsy,  I  don't  think  he  knew 
what  he  was  saving.  Come  over  to-morrow  morning  if  you  can, 
and  if  you  can  t,  come  to-morrow  afternoon.  Matilda  Temple 
complains  of  the  Sandcombe  butter ;  I  don't  eat  butter  myself. 
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My  mother  Um  had  a  bad  ncrvonH  attack  ;  Matilda  Temple  hua 
been  with  her  all  the  afternoon.  A»  J  Maid,,  she  won't  let  her  go 
t()  mj  father.  I  should  like  t<j  know  how  much  we  are  to  believe 
of  the  news.  I  should  not  like  to  live  in  France^  but  it  might 
be  Ujtter  than  Stoned  iff.  Matilda  Temple  means  to  go  and  bear 
the  school-children  examined  at  Ilatton  to-morrow.  It  is  not  }ier 
parish,  but  it  will  take  her  out  of  your  way,  if  you  come  over. 
li'  you  hear  of  any  one  who  wants  sea-anemones,  you  may  send 
me  word  ;  I  shall  give  mine  away  if  wo  go  t6  France. 

"  I  am,  UraU}  Grant,  , 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"MiLiCKNT  Wkir.** 

Not  much  of  an  answer  c<iuld  be  given  t<^  this  note,  it  was  too 
|>erplexing  ;  but  I  wrote  becaum;  I  would  not  trust  to  a  message, 
lest  tliere  might  be  some  fret  with  Mrs.  Temple.  If  she  knew  I 
was  likely  to  be  at  Btonecliff,  she  might  possibly  put  herself  in 
mj  way.  I  merely  said,  however,  that  if  1  possibly  could,  I 
would  walk  over  in  the  course  of  the  aft<;rnoon,  but  Miss  Mili- 
cent  must  not  be  vexed  with  me  if  I  did  not  come,  for  I  could 
not  answer  for  mys(;if ;  and  the  man  was  sent  back. 

**  LVsie,*'  said  William  to  me  that  night,  when  I  went  U)  bed, 
**  I^jah  has  a  terrible  cold  ;  what  do  you  think  I  had  better  give 
her  ?  " 

I  ro(U)mmend<3d  something  warm,  but  I  did  not  offer  again  to 
go  and  sed  her. 
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1  woKK  the  n(;xt  morning  with  the  feeling  that  all  the  business 
of  the  house  depend(;d  upon  me.  I  was  dressed  long  liefore  day- 
light, and  downstairs  helping  Jessie  to  get  breakfast,  UiC&um 
Esther  came  late.  I  went  to  the  dairy,  and  fed  the  poultry,  and 
gave  the  orders  for  tlu5  day,  and  I  made  the  t(;a,  and  cut  the 
bread  for  breakfast,  and  talked  to  William  and  Jessie,  and  ar- 
ranged for  Jessie  to  stay  the  day,  })(sc&uk(3  of  Jxiah's  being  ill ;  in 
fact  I  did  everything  i'(fr  nvary  one,  except  myself.  I  was  in  a 
proud  niO(^l,  and  1  would  not  get  the  better  of  it.  "If  I^jah 
does  not  send  for  me,"  I  said  to  myself,  ♦'  she  may  just  do  with- 
out me." 
Jetsie  declared  she  was  very  feverish*    I  asked  if  a  doctor 
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should  soe  licr,  and  William  laughed  at  the  notion.  In  the  after- 
Aoon,  before  I  went  over  to  Stonocliff,  I  tuld  Jessie  to  go  upstairs 
and  let  Leah  know  I  was  going.  I  thought  perhaps  that  she 
would  wish  to  see  me  then,  for  there  had  been  some  more  trouble 
about  the  butter ,  and  I  knew  f3he  had  a  message  to  send.  ]3ut 
Jessie  only  brought  back  word  that  I  was  to  tell  Mrs.  Weir  there 
would  be  no  butter  all  the  winter.  It  vexed  me  more  than  I 
would  quite  own  to  myself  to  go  off  and  leave  her,  though  it 
would  be  only  for  a  few  hours,  without  having  had  a  word  of 
peace  with  her,  and  the  next  day  Christmas-day  too,  and  I  pre- 
paring for  the  Communion.  I  actually  turned  back,  after  I 
had  reached  the  farm-yard  gate,  resolved  to  see  her,  but  Jessie 
told  me  she  was  a.sleep  then,  so  it  was  of  no  use,  and  I  continued 
my  walk. 

Stonecliif  was  a  much  bettor  house  than  the  cottage  on  tlio 
heath.  It  had,  besides,  a  good-sized  garden,  and  a  coach-house 
and  stables'.  A  tolerably  large  income  would  have  been  required 
ix)  live  there  comfortably,  for  it  was  a  kind  of  place  which  would 
naturally  occasion  expenses. 

The  garden  gave  most  trouble,  for  the  place  lay  quite  open  to 
the  south-west,  and  the  salt  spray  dried  up  the  vegetation  ;  but 
there  was  a  glorious  view  to  make  up  for  it,  all  over  the  bay  to 
the  great  white  cliffs,  and  the  far  distant  coast,  which  could  be 
seen  like  a  grey  cloud  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  sound  of 
the  dashing  waves,  and  the  feeling  of  the  fresh,  free  breeze,  came 
to  one  with  such  a  gift  of  life,  and  hope,  and  strength — in  spite 
of  its  wildness,  I  could  have  been  very  fond  of  Stonecliff  if  it 
had  been  my  home. 

I  found  Miss  Milicent  in  a  little  study,  opening  out  of  .the 
drawing-room.  She  was  drying  sea-weeds ;  but  said  as  I  en- 
tered, without  looking  up  from  her  occupation,  "  There's  a  chair 
for  you,  Ursie  ;  I  am  glad  you  are  come.'* 

"I  hope  Mrs.  Weir  is  better  to-day.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said. 

"  She  may  be  better,  but  she  is  not  quieter." 

'*  Was  the  news  yesterday  so  very  bad  ?  "  I  ventured  to  ask. 

She  pushed  aside  the  table  at  which  she  had  been  busy,  and 
turning  round  to  face  me,  replied,  "  Your  name  is  not  Weir, 
Ursie  Grant,  and  you  can't  understand." 

"  Perhaps  not,  entirely,"  I  said,  "  but  no  one  can  blame  you, 
nor  Mrs.  Weir,  Miss  Milicent,  whatever  may  be  wrong." 

"Listen  to  me,  Ursie,"  she  continued,  and  she  leaned  lier 
clenched  hand  on  the  table,  and  bent  forward  with  eagerness. 
"  I  had  to  talk  to  that  man  yesterday,  and  he  was  not  sober,  and 
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be  caller]  hitniff?lf  our  frioticl,  the  friend  of  the  familj,  and  ho 
wanted  to  shake  h«nd« — who  wa«  to  bear  that  ?  ^ 

"He  waf«  not  the  more  your  friend  for  calling  hinifielf  so,"  I 
replied. 

"  IJut  he  i«,**  »he  added^  bitterly,  and  she  walked  away  sud- 
denly to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  "  You  arc  an  bonei*t  girl,** 
she  added,  returning,  and  plaeing  both  her  hands  on  my 
shoulders*.  "  You  won*t  think  lower  of  us  because  our  uame  is 
Weir  ;  I  was  proud  enough  of  the  name  once,"  she  abided,  in  a 
lower  tone. 

**  Indeed,  Miss  Milicent/'  I  faid,  **you  know  well  enough  thai 
it  is  an  honour  to  mo  to  d.>  nnything  1  can  for  you.  You  have 
only  to  tell  me  what.  I  am  vary  norry  you  were  so  annoyed 
yesterday  with  seeing  that  disagreeable  man,  but  perhaps  you 
won't  have  to  do  it  ajrain.** 

^  1  i^hall  though,  ifrsie.  I  must  go  there  again.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  arrange  with  him.  lie  knows  all  mj  father's 
concerns.** 

The  veins  in  her  forehead  swelled  as  she  spoke  the  words.  I 
gazed  at  her  in  surprise.  Such  proud  feelings  I  had  never  re- 
marked in  her  before,  and  yet  I  could  scarcely  call  them  proud. 
In  her  place  I  should  have  felt  as  she  did,  and  not  blamed  myself* 
Mr.  Weir  had  once  been  a  gentleman,  honoured  und  respected. 
She  could  never  forget  that. 

**  Mr.  Richardi«on,  or  Mr.  Temple,  would  sec  him  for  you,**  I 
began  ;  but  she  interrupted  me. 

**  No,  Ursie,  no  spies,  no  strangers,  none  but  his  daughter 
shall  hear  of  him.  And  I  couldn't  talk  to  any  one  )mi  you,**  she 
adde#l,  as  large  tears  coursed  themscdves  down  her  cheek. 

Pfxir  thing  !  Words  can*t  express  how  sorry  I  felt  for  her,  but 
I  could  not  understand  why  she  should  choose  me  to  talk  to.  It 
eamc  out,  however,  very  soon. 

"  You  know  all,  Ursie,**  she  said,  "  the  difficulties  and  tempers  ; 
my  mother's  ways,  and  Matilda  Temple*s  ;  you  understand  it.  I 
can*t  go  and  tell  Mr.  Richardson  everything  ;  and  I  trust  you, 
Ursie  ;  I  trust  you  with  all  my  heart.** 

I  gave  her  my  hand,  and  she  grasped  it  heartily. 

"  The  trouble  is  about  helping  him,**  fhe  continued.  "  This 
man  says  he  wants  money,  and  that  he  is  going  io  join  in  a 
businc'^i — wine-selling,  I  think  ;  but  I  don*t  put  faith  in  what  is 
told  me  ;  only  he  declares,  my  father  is  so  poor  now,  if  he  could 
have  help  he  would  go  on  steadily*  What  does  Lieutenant  Mac* 
donald  mean  by  steadiness  ?** 
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"  You  miist  not  trust  Lieutenant  Macdonald,"  I  said.  "  K 
Mr.  Weir  is  found,  some  one  else  must  go  and  see  him,  and  judge 
what  is  really  the  state  of  the  case." 

"  And  who  ?"  she  exclaimed.     "  My  mother  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  Miss  Milicent,  never.  How  could  you  think  of 
such  a  thing  ?" 

"  Then  I  ?  By  myself  ?  Leaving  my  mother  with  Matilda 
Temple  ?     I  have  thought  about  it." 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  the  only  plan.  Yet  for  her  to  go 
abroad  alone,  it  was  next  to  impossible,  and  I  said,  "  You  would 
not  trust  Mr.  Temple,  I  suppose.  Miss  Milicent.'* 

"  Trust  a  baby  in  long  clothes !  Ursie,  where  are  your 
senses  ?" 

"  John  Hervey  ! "  I  exclaimed,  as  with  a  sudden  inspiration. 

She  sat  down,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand.  I  heard 
her  murmur  to  herself,  "  He  knows  him  ;  he  can't  think  worse 
of  him." 

"  John  Hervey  knew  Mr.  Weir  years  ago,  Miss  Milicent,"  I 
said.  '^  He  would  respect  and  help  him  for  the  sake  of  those  old 
times." 

Her  countenance  worked  with  a  conflict  of  feeling  ;  but  pre- 
sently she  said,  quite  calmly,  ^*  If  he  could  go  he  must  be  paid." 

"  His  expenses  must  be  paid,"  I  said.  "  He  would  give  his 
time,  I  am  sure,  if  possible." 

"  Matilda  Temple  holds  the  purse-strings,"  observed  Miss 
Milicent. 

I  was  silent — that  subject  was  beyond  me. 

Miss  Milicent  sat  lost  in  thought ;  her  cogitations  seemed  to 
come  to  no  satisfactory  termination,  for,  after  a  silence  of  at  least 
Ave  minutes,  she  said  to  me  abruptly,  '^  You  will  go  upstairs  and 
see  my  mother,  Ursie.  She  knows  you  are  here.  Not  a  word 
about  plans  remember.     Under  any  circumstances  she  can't  go." 

I  left  her.  My  suggestion  would,  I  knew,  work  better  in 
solitude  than  if  I  was  with  her;  and,  with  a  slow  step,  very 
different  from  that  with  which  in  former  days  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  seek  Mrs.  Weir's  presence,  I  went  upstairs  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  her  sitting-room. 

**  Come  in,"  said  the  gentle  voice,  which  always  sounded  more 
sweet  to  me  than  any  other.  "  Oh  !  Ursula,  it  is  you  !  How  are 
you  P  Will  you  sit  down  ?" 

Mrs.  Weir  pointed  to  a  chair,  and .  then  turned  away  her  face, 
and  I  saw  her  take  *up  her  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  tears 
which  filled  her  swollen  eyes. 
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1  longed  to  go  near  to  hor,  and  show  that  I  wna  sorry  for  her, 
but  I  could  not  make  the  first  advance.  I  could  only  say,  "  Miss 
Milicent  tella  me,  Ma'am,  that  you  have  had  a  bad  night." 

**  Rather  disturbed,  Ursula.  I  never  sleep  well  now.  I  thought 
I  should  have  done  well  to  take  a  sleeping*draught  before  1  went 
to  bed,  but  my  niece  did  not  like  it.** 

**  You  used  to  take  it  occaaionally,  Ma*mn,  if  I  remember,"  I 
said. 

**  Yea,  occaaionally  ;  it  is  a  very  bad  habit.  My  niece  aaya  I 
ought  to  cure  myaelf  of  it ;  and  she  never  takes  such  things 
herself,  though  she  is  very  nervous,  and  lies  awake  half  the 
night." 

A  pause  followed.  Not  knowing  what  to  say  next,  I  remarked, 
without  thinking  what  I  was  saying,  that  I  was  afraid  Miss 
Milicent  had  a  cold  dark  walk,  the  last  evening.  She  was  out 
80  late. 

"  Milicent  is  always  out  late,'*  replied  Mrs.  Weir,  **  She  is 
away  all  the  .day.  I  don't  see  her,  1  only  see  my  niece,  and  no 
one  ever  comes  to  call,  except  Mr.  Richardson,  and  he  has  not 
been  to  see  me  so  often  as  formerly," 

"  Perhaps  your  friends  don't  know  you  would  like  to  see  them. 
Ma'am,"  I  replied. 

**  Perhaps  so,  Ursula ;  but  people  change.  I  did  not  think 
they  would.  I  thought  if  they  loved  me  once  they  would  love 
me  always.  But  we  are  not  to  put  our  trust  in  human  friends  ; 
jny  niece  tells  me  that.** 

**But  indeed,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  exclaimed,  rather  hastily,  "I 
don't  know  where  we  are  told  to  distrust  them,*' 

**  I  do  not  remember  any  verse,  Ursula,"  replied  Mrs,  Weir 
quietly ;  "  but  Grod  teaches  us  by  experience ;  only  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  learn  the  truth." 

**  I  hope  it  will  take  a  very  long  time  before  you  learn  to 
distrust  me,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  said  ;  "  if  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to 
consider  myself  your  f\*iend," 

**  Did  I  say  distrust^  Ursula  ?  I  did  not  mean  it  j  but,  young 
people  go  away  and  forget,  and  we  ought  not  to  expect  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.** 

I  could  not  help  understanding  this,  and  yot  I  did  not  know 
how  to  take  it  up. 

Mr?".  Weir  continued,  still  in  the  same  mournful  tone  which 
was  her  neai'est  approach  to  anger,  **  My  niece  has  sent  some 
messages  to  Mrs.  Grant,  Ursula,  about  the  butter,  but  1  dare  say 
yo\i  were  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  orders." 
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What  orders  ?     I  could  not  remember  any,  and  I  said  so. 

"  It  does  not  signify,  it  will  do  no  good  to  vex  ourselves  about 
such  ti-ifles,"  added  Mrs.  Weir.  "  I  told  my  niece  that  I  did  not 
care  about  it.  I  was  only  sorry,  Ursula,  because  I  thought  you 
would  have  managed  it  for  me,  but  I  am  sure  you  could  not  help 
it ;  I  was  only  hurt  for  the  moment ;"  and  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  me  kindly. 

Just  for  an  instant  I  thought  I  would  try  and  explain,  but  any 
one  who  had  looked  at  Mrs.  Weir  would  have  seen  that  expla- 
nation upon  any  subject  then  must  be  useless.  Even  this  little 
fault-finding  had  put  her  into  a  state  of  nervousness,  which  was 
quite  painful.  I  could  only  take  her  hand,  as  she  offered  it  me, 
and  say  heartily,  "  Dear  Ma'am,  you  will  never  understand  how 
things  are  till  I  can  come  back  and  stay  in  the  house  a  little, 
and  look  after  you." 

Her  sad  face  lighted  up  with  such  a  bright  smile  for  a  second, 
but  it  clouded  again,  and  she  said,  gravely,  "  Oh,  Ursula,  if  you 
ever  came  to  live  with  me  I  should  want  you  to  speak  quite 
plainly,  and  tell  me  everything,  and  you  would  not  like  that. 
You  know  you  did  not  like  to  tell  about  the  little  broken  chess- 
man." 

I  felt  stung  to  the  quick  ;  that  she  should  remember  that  trifle, 
and  take  it  up  so  wrongly  too !  It  must  have  been  dinned  into  her 
ears  every  day,  or  she  would  surely  have  forgotten  it  long  ago. 

Mrs.  Weir  saw  that  I  was  vexed,  and  with  her  usual  impulse 
of  kindheartedness,  tried  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  her  words, 
by  reminding  me  how  well  I  used  to  nurse  her,  and  what  a 
comfort  I  had  once  been  to  her.  But  .she  could  not  deceive  me. 
I  felt  chilled,  and  I  confess  I  was  unjust  to  her.  I  forgot  her 
weak  health,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  person  in  her  state  may 
be  worked  upon,  and  attributed  the  misunderstanding  to  fickle- 
ness. "  I  am  afraid.  Ma'am,"  I  answered,  proudly, "  that  you  can 
have  but  little  pleasure  in  the  company  of  a  person  whom  you 
suspect  of  not  speaking  the  truth,  so  I  had  better  go."  I  stood 
up,  intending  to  wish  her  good  morning,  but  she  looked  at  me 
with  an  earnest,  even  an  imploring  gaze,  as  she  said,  whilst 
every  limb  seemed  to  tremble  with  agitation,  "Then,  Ursula, 
you  do  not  care  for  me  any  more  than  my  other  friends  do." 

I  caught  hold  of  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  "  Dear  Ma'am,"  I 
exclaimed,  "  indeed  I  don't  understand  you.  Nobody  cares  for 
you  more  than  I  do,  if  you  would  only  believe  it,  and  not  listen 
to  the  unkind  things  which  are  said  against  me.  Who  could  help 
loving  you,"  I  added. 
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"Ah,  Ursula,"  she  replied,  and  her  lips  quivered,  •* people 
have  left  off  loving  mo  since  I  camo  to  Compton.  My  niece 
knows  the  world,  and  she  showed  me  that  my  friends  cared  for 
mo  when  I  lived  at  Done  ;  but  they  .have  left  me  now.  I  ought 
not  to  mind  it.  I  have  my  niece,  and  slio  is  very  good  to  me. 
She  says  I  shall  never  go  away  from  her  ;  but,  Ursula,  do  you 
know,"  her  voice  sank,  as  she  looked  timidly  round  tlio  room, 
"we  have  had  news — news  of  my  husband — Mr.  Weir.  Do 
you  not  think  I  ought  to  go  to  him  ?  Do  not  answer  loudly  ; 
they  hear  sometimes." 

"  There  is  no  one  to  hear  now.  Ma'am,"  I  said  quickly ;  "  but 
I  think,  if  you  will  let  mo  say  it,  that  you  had  bettor  not  trouble 
yourself  about  Mr.  Weir  just  noAv.  You  can  wait  till  you  learn 
more  about  him,  and  then  by  and  by  you  can  go  if  it  should  seem 
right." 

"  By  and  by,"  she  repeated ;  "  yes,  soon,  that  would  be ;  if  my 
niece  would  allow  it.  But  I  ought  to  go,  Ursula,  I  am  his  wife, 
only  Mrs.  Temple  thinks  it  wrong.   I  shall  toll  her  what  you  say." 

Poor  lady  !  all  her  old  loving  confidence  in  me  was  returning, 
and  as  I  perceived  it,  every  remaining  feeling  of  annoyance  on 
my  side  vanished.  I  sat  down  again,  I  felt  I  might  comfort  and 
soothe  her,  and  I  was  happy.  But  the  door  opened,  and  Miss 
Milicent  entered. 

"  Mother,  have  you  finished  talking  to  Ursie  Grant  ? "  she 
began. 

*•  Do  you  want  her,  Milicent  ?  I  shall  bo  sorry  to  say  good- 
bye.    She  is  so  kind  in  coming  to  see  me." 

"  There  is  no  time  to  spare.  Mother.  Matilda  Temple  will  be 
back  directly.     I  must  have  you,  Ursie." 

"  Matilda  is  coming  now,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Weir. 

No  one  else  had  heard  the  footstep,  but  Mrs.  Weir  was  right. 

Miss  Milicent  beckoned  to  me.  "  Come,  Ursie,  come,  we  are 
better  out  of  the  way." 

"  If  you  please,  I  will  wait  and  see  Mrs.  Temple,"  I  replied, 
for  I  was  resdlved  not  to  be  abashed  by  her. 

There  was  a  pause  on  the  staircase  ;  Mrs.  Weir's  old  feeling  of 
restraint  seemed  to  have  returned.  She  said  nervously,  "  Good- 
bye, Ursula;  you  will  come  again  some  day,  when  you  have 
time." 

Even  she  then  wished  me  to  go,  and  I  went.  I  passed  Mrs. 
Temple  in  the  lobby,  and  received  from  her  a  bend  of  the  head, 
so  slight  as  scarcely  to  bo  noticed.  A  feeling  came  over  me  as 
thougli  I  had  left  Mrs.  Weir  in  the  hands  of  a  gaoler. 
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"  I  have  settled,  Ursie,"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent,  as  she  led  the 
way  to  the  study,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her.  "  I  won't  be 
indebted  to  any  one,  I  will  go  myself." 

I  could  not  tell  what  to  reply,  and  Miss  Milicent  added,  hur- 
riedly, "  Don't  object ;  I  can't  bear  objections." 

Few  people  can,  I  thought  to  myself ;  but  the  scheme  was 
mad. 

"I  shall  go,"  she  continued.  "I  know  a  person  who  will  go 
with  me,  an  old  servant.  She  has  been  in  France  ;  she  travelled 
with  us  eight  years  ago.  I  shall  talk  to  Lieutenant  Macdonald 
again ;  perhaps  he  may  be  more  sober.  I  must  go,  Ursie.  I 
must  have  my  own  way." 

Who  would  doubt  that  ?  Miss  Milicent  ought  to  know  more 
of  the  difficulties  than  I  did,  but  they  crowded  upon  me.  It 
seemed  an  expensive  plan,  taking  two  people  instead  of  one.  I 
doubted  if  Miss  Milicent  would  know  how  to  help  her  father 
when  she  was  with  him.  I  believed  that  such  matters  of  busi- 
ness required  a  man's  head  to  arrange  them.  I  thought  that  to 
leave  Mrs.  Weir  was  giving  up  a  first  duty.  I  was  sure  that 
trouble  would  follow  if  Mrs.  Temple  was  allowed  to  go  her  own 
way  so  entirely  without  check.  But  Miss  Milicent  was  totally 
undisciplined  ;  whatever  she  took  into  her  head  must  always  bo 
carried  through ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  decision  there  lay — I 
don't  believe  she  saw  it,  but  I  am  not  the  less  sure  that  it  was 
there — the  desire  to  escape  from  a  wearisome  life,  the  struggle  of 
conscience,  and  contact  with  Mrs.  Temple.  Any  duty  rather 
than  that  which  was  av  nand. 

I  believe  it  is  so  with  us  all  at  times. 

I  continued  to  put  in  my  word  of  advice,  and  that  rather  boldly. 
"  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  "  you  do  not  know  mnder  what  circum- 
stances, or  in  what  company,  you  may  find  Mr.  Weir ;  it  may  be 
very  unfitting  for  a  lady  to  go  where  he  is." 

She  would  not  hear  me.  It  was  all  nonsense,  she  said.  Where 
there  was  a  will  there  was  a  way.  She  didn't  know  what  fear 
was,  and  as  for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  she  cared  not  a  whit  for 
it.  That  very  afternoon  she  should  write  to  the  servant,  and 
inquire  whether  she  could  go. 

I  had  nothing  to  offer  in  reply.  I  could  but  say  that  I  hoped 
she  would  consider  the  matter  well  before  she  decided  upon  it. 
She  disliked  the  appearance  of  opposition,  and  when  I  proposed 
to  leave  her,  she  was  glad  that  I  should  go. 

Something  seemed  to  strike  her  just  at  last  about  her  mother, 
for  as  I  was  goiug  away  she  said,  holding  my  hand,  and  speaking 
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very  earnestly,  "  You  will  be  near,  Ursie,  if  my  mother  wants 
anything  ;  and  you  won't  mind  Matilda  Temple's  humours." 

It  was  a  satisfactory  thought  to  Miss  Milicenty  but  it  was  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  to  me. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Instead  of  going  home  over  the  down,  I  went  round  by  Hatton, 
and  up  the  stony  lane.  It  was  a  long  walk,  but  I  had  a  little  shop- 
ping to  do  in  Hatton.  In  the  grocer's  shop,  I  met  Mr.  Hervey. 
I  told  him  where  I  came  from,  and  that  I  was  on  my  way  back  to 
Sandcombe ;  and  he  offered  to  walk  with  me.  He  had  been  over 
to  Hatton  on  business  of  his  own,  but  he  was  going  back  to  Long- 
side,  to  be  present  at  the  giving  away  of  a  loaf  of  bread  to  all  the 
families  who  lived  in  Farmer  Kemp's  cottages,  and  to  all  his 
labourers  and  boys.  It  was  an  old  Christmas-eve  custom ;  and 
there  was  to  be  a  dinner  for  the  labourers  the  next  day,  so  there 
was  enough  to  do  at  Longside  ;  and  Mary,  I  heard,  was  very 
busy,  and  very  provoked  with  me  for  not  having  gone  to  her  the 
evening  before. 

All  this  was  told  me  as  we  walked  slowly  up  Hatton  lane  ;  but 
John  Hervey  had  something  else  in  his  mind,  and  I  had  some- 
thing else  in  mine  ;  and  yet  we  neither  of  us  liked  to  speak  of  it. 
He  could  not  tell  me  of  his  private  news  about  Mr.  Weir,  and 
I  could  not  tell  him  of  Miss  Mili cent's  plans,  though  I  knew  he 
would  be  likely  soon  to  hear  of  them.  We  were  much  more 
silent  than  usual,  and  once  or  twice  I  cut  him  rather  short  in 
something  he  was  sa3ring, — not  meaning  it,  but  merely  because 
I  was  thinking  of  other  matters.  It  never  struck  me  that  he 
might  notice  my  manner,  till  we  parted ;  then  he  said  in  a  marked 
tone,  "  We  used  to  be  great  friends,  Ursie,  and  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  to  each  other, —  but  somehow  times  seem  changed." 

My  colour  came,  not  because  I  was  angry,  but  ashamed.  I 
really  had  never  regularly  made  up  with  him  since  the  evening 
we  iiad  that  little  fuss  about  Mrs.  Weir  and  my  interference. 

"  I  didn't  think  you  had  a  memory  for  old  grievances,  Mr. 
Hervey,"  I  said,  laughing  a  little  awkwardly;  "I  am  sure  if 
there  is  a  change  it  is  not  in  me." 

"  There  are  no  grievances,  Ursie,"  he  replied,  more  gravely 
than  I  expected ;  "  only  if  I  am  a  fiieud  once,  I  am  a  friend 
always." 
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"  And  80  am  I,  I  hope,"  was  my  reply ;  "  wo  are  making  a 
great  deal  out  of  nothing,  Mr.  Hervey." 

"  Yes,  it  is  nothing,"  he  said  ;  "  nothing  to  you,  Ursie.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  anything  else.  Good-bye,  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  anything  disagreeable." 

Ho  held  out  his  hand,  and  I  shook  it  very  warmly,  for  I  liked 
him  heartily.  But  he  was  cold-mannered  still.  I  told  him  to 
give  my  love  to  Mary,  and  to  bring  her  over  to  see  me  as  soon  as 
he  could.  But  he  made  no  promises,  and  it  rather  provoked  me 
to  see  him  so  odd  and  moody. 

He  could  scarcely  have  left  me  more  than  two  or  three  minutes, 
when  I  heard  a  voice  calling  behind  me,  "  Ursie,  stop  !  Ursie, 
why  don't  you  stop  ?  "     William  was  coming  after  me. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "     I  said,  turning  round  slowly. 

Instead  of  answering  me,  he  asked  quickly,  "  Who  was  that 
with  you  ?  " 

"  John  Hervey,"  I  replied  ;  "  look,  he  is  going  along  the  down 
now  ; "  and  without  another  word,  William  was  off  like  a  shot. 
I  thought  it  strange,  and  waited  to  watch  what  would  pass 
between  them.  William  overtook  Mr.  Hervey  in  a  few  seconds  : 
then  I  saw  them  talking  together  in  a  great  hurry,  and  to  my 
surprise,  John  Hervey  changed  his  path,  and  was  away  towards 
Compton,  in  less  time  than  I  could  have  thought  possible. 

William  rejoined  me.  "He's  gone  for  the  doctor,"  he  said  ; 
*'  it  was  better  than  my  going.     Ursie,  she  is  desperately  ill !  " 

"  She  ! — who  ?  "  I  exclaimed  ;  whilst  all  the  blood  in  my 
veins  seemed  chilled,  and  my  heart  for  a  second  stopped  beating. 

"Leah  ! — Haven't  you  heard  ?     It  is  worse  every  hour." 

« It  I — the  fever  ? — I  didn't  know  she  had  any  ! " 

"  You  have  not  been  near  her  ; "  said  William,  bitterly.  "  It 
was  coming  on  when  you  wont  off  this  afternoon." 

I  said  not  a  word  for  myself.  If  he  had  told  me  I  had  killed 
her  I  should  have  acquiesced. 

"Jessie  has  been  with  her,"  continued  William  ;  "we  should 
have  sent  for  you,  but  we  expected  you  in  every  instant."         * 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  had  sent  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  I 
could  have  been  back  nearly  an  hour  ago.  But — I  don't  under- 
stand,— it  was  a  cold,  nothing  else." 

"  Nofhing  else  that  you  knew,"  said  William  ;  "  but  I  thought 
it  wasn't  all  right  this  afternoon  myself ;  and  if  you  had  been 
there,  I  should  have  made  you  go  to  her.  Jessie  is  such  a  child, 
she  is  not  fit  for  anything.  The  fever  has  the  upper  hand  now, 
she  is  quite  wandering." 
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"  Leah  is  always  feverish  when  she  has  a  cold,"  I  said.  "  She 
may  only  be  a  little  more  so  than  usual." 

"You  can  judge  for  yourself,"  was  William's  answer,  and  he 
did  not  say  another  word  as  we  hurried  across  the  farm-yard  and 
into  the  house. 

I  rushed  up  to  Leah's  room,  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  looked 
at  her.     William  was  right ;  she  was  desperately  ill. 

I  need  not  say  what  that  evening  was  like.  How  in  a  few 
hours  tlie  whole  aspect  of  a  house  may  bo  changed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  serious  illness  almost  all  know  by  sad  experience.  It 
was  as  though  every  person's  business  had  been  suddenly  put  an 
end  to,  as  if  indeed  it  was  unfeeling  for  any  one  to  attend  to  any- 
thing. William  sat  brooding  over  the  fire,  Jessie  ran  up  and 
down  stairs  on  useless  errands,  Martha  gossiped  with  the  men 
about  "  mistress's  illness,"  and  Esther  Smithson,  whom  I  had 
kept  to  sleep  at  Sandcombe  thinking  she  might  be  wamted,  wjis 
ordered  to  do  all  which  no  one  else  had  time  for. 

And  I, — I  don't  know  what  I  felt, — 1  believe  I  was  thankful 
to  be  busy.  ITierc  was  a  heavy  load  at  my  heart  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  unendurable. 

No  neglect  had  T  been  guilty  of  intentionally.  No  suspicion  of 
real  illness,  much  less  of  danger,  had  for  an  instant  crossed  my 
mind  when  I  left  Leah  that  morning  ;  but  I  had  given  way  -to  a 
proud  temper  ;  she  had  done  me  wrong,  and  I  had  waited  for  her 
to  apologise,  instead  of  taking  the  first  step  towards  reconciliation 
myself.  I  had  allowed  the  "  sun  to  go  down  upon  my  wrath," 
and  to  rise  upon  it  again,  and  the  ill  feeling  had  kept  me  from 
her.  I  might  not  indeed  have  been  of  use  to  her.  Her  husband 
was  the  person  responsible,  if  any  one  was  to  blame,  for  not 
having  sooner  perceived  the  serious  nature  of  the  illness ;  but  I 
could  not  be  innocent  in  my  own  eyes,  nor,  as  I  could  perceive, 
in  those  of  William  and  Jessie. 

John  Hervey  came  back  with  the  doctor  from  Compton,  and 
when  he  heard  that  it  was  a  serious  matter,  he  proposed  to  ride 
over  himself  to  Hove  for  further  advice.  William  hesitated,  but 
I  urged  it ;  I  was  resolved  there  should  be  nothing  more  to 
reproach  myself  with.  John  went,  and  was  back  again  with  a 
second  doctor  before  eleven  o'clock.  Then  he  offered  to  stay  all 
night, — and  I  should  have  been  thankful  to  keep  him,  he  had 
such  a  quick  thought  and  ready  hand  in  times  of  difiiculty, — but 
William  objected,  for  he  liked  nothing  that  put  him  out  of  his 
ordinary  way  ;  and  hiding  his  face  from  danger,  tried  to  forget 
that  it  existed. 
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I  sat  up  with  Leah,  alone.  She  did  not  know  me  ;  in  her  de- 
lirium she  complained  of  me,  and  thought  I  was  treating  her 
unkindly.  Once  she  called  out  for  me,  and  said  I  would  not  come 
near  her.  The  fever  increased  ;  I  expected  nothing  better ;  the 
Hove  doctor  had  talked  of  nine  days  before  the  crisis :  he  was 
not  sure,  but  he  thought  it  likely,  and  I  summoned  up  my  courage 
to  bear  the  suspense.  Such  anxieties  are  scarcely  dependent 
upon  a£Fection.  I  did  not  love  Leah,  but  I  could  have  willingly 
taken  her  place,  and  been  in  her  danger  to  save  her. 

Morniug  dawned,  that  freezing  dreary  dawn  which  belongs  to 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  Jessie  stole  into  the  room  to  beg  that  I 
would  go  to  rest.  But  I  turned  from  the  thought  of  rest ;  and 
when  she  took  my  place  at  the  bedside,  I  went  down  stairs  to 
give  the  men  their  Christmas  breakfast  of  ale  and  toast,  the  only 
relic  of  the  old  customs  in  my  mother's  time. 

They  were  respectful  and  sympathising  in  their  .manner,  and  I 
felt  myself  among  friends  and  was  cheered  ;  but  when  I  left 
them,  I  heard  their  jokes  go  on  as  though  nothing  was  amiss.  It 
was  Christmas-day  to  them.  It  was  no  day  to  me  until,  as  I 
stood  for  a  minute  at  the  open  window  of  my  own  room,  I  heard 
the  peal  of  the  merry  bells  of  Hatton  Church.  Then  a  better 
feeling  came  over  me,  and  I  knelt  down  and  prayed  God  to 
forgive  me  in  whatsoever  I  had  done  amiss  in  my  intercourse 
with  Leah,  and  to  spare  her,  and  raise  her  up  again  to  live  fVom 
thenceforth  to  His  glory. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


It  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  my  prayer  should  be  granted. 
Nine  days  afterwards,  and  Leah  was  dead.  In  that  short  period 
I  had  lived  as  it  seemed  through  years  ;  for  I  had  gazed  upon 
death,  and  faced  the  terrors  of  Eternity. 

I  cannot  write  about  it  minutely.  At  the  time  I  was  in  a 
troubled  dream.  Looking  back  I  can  feel  nothing  but  wonder 
and  thankfulness  ut  the  Mercy  which  sustained  me  through  the 
trial.  For  all  was  left  to  me  from  the  beginning.  William  was 
at  first  stunned.  His  wife  had  been  in  many  ways  unsuitcd  to 
him,  she  had  given  him  ipany  hours  of  vexation,  but  ho  was  used 
to  her,  and  understood  her  ;  he  had  taught  himself  to  depend 
upon  her  ;  and  the  thought  of  being  left  alone  filled  him  with 
unspeakable  dreariness.     When  she  was  gone,  he  went  about  his 
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daily  buBiness,  but  I  saw  him  often  turn  from  the  empty  parlour, 
and  sit  down  within  the  wide  hearth  in  the  kitchen,  and  cry  like 
a  child. 

People  told  us  we  had  one  great  comfort,  that  after  the  first 
everything  had  been  done  which  could  be  ;  and  it  was  true.  No 
money  had  been  spared  to  give  her  doctors'  advice,  a  nurse  had 
been  hired  that  she  might  never  want  attention,  Mr.  Richardson 
had  called  every  day,  and  prayed  for  her  when  he  could  not  pray 
with  her,  and  at  the  end,  when  consciousness  came  back  to  her, 
there  was  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  he  had  done  all  he  could 
to  make  her  prepare  for  her  great  change.  But  I  could  never 
forget  the  beginning  of  her  illness,  and  if  she  had  not  before  the 
last,  said,  "  Good-bye,  Ursie,"  and  looked  at  me  kindly,  I  think 
I  should  have  been  broken-hearted. 

Yet  I  did  not  dwell  so  much  upon  her,  I  felt  I  must  trust  he» 
with  all  her  faults,  all  her  short  comings,  to  Him  who  alotae  knew 
her  heart,  its  trials  and  struggles,  but  rather  I  turned  with  a 
bitter  self-distrust  to  my  own  position. 

Who  was  I  that  I  should  venture  to  rule  others,  when  con- 
science told  me  I  had  so  little  rule  over  myself  ?  When  for  the 
first  time  I  sat  at  the  head  of  William's  table,  as  the  acknow- 
ledged mistress  of  his  household,  it  was  with  a  feeling  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  had  led  mo  to  criticise  Leah's  arrangements 
in  other  days.  .  I  had  continually  failed  in  humility,  in  gentleness, 
and  charity.  I  had  obeyed, — but  from  necessity,  not  from  a  willing 
heart,  and  the  first  qualification  necessary  for  those  who  would 
govern  well  is  the  power  of  obeying  well.  It  seemed  as  though 
it  were  meant  to  punish  and  humble  me,  that  all  my  duties  pre- 
sented themselves  in  confusion,  —  one  interfering  with  another, 
my  own  will  and  William's  perpetually  coming  in  contact,  and 
claims  from  without,  and  anxieties  from  within,  pressing  upon 
me,  so  that  there  were  moments  when  I  felt  inclined  to  sit 
down  with  my  hands  folded,  and  let  others  take  their  way, 
merely  because  I  had*  not  the  spirit  to  try  and  make  them  go 
mine. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  Leah's  funeral — that  painful 
time  succeeding  a  great  shock,  when  we  try  to  look  upon  the 
present  and  the  past  as  one,  and  find  that  God  has  placed  a  great 
gulf  between  them,  which  in  this  world  can  never  be  bridged 
over — I  thought  I  would  steal  a  few  moments  of  quietness  to 
think  of  all  I  wished  to  do,  and  to  alter  the  arrangements  which 
in  Leah's  time  I  had  found  fault  with,  and  said  that  if  I  were  at 
the  head  of  afikirs  they  should  be  different.     These  were  many  ; 
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some,  ot*  course,  more  important  than  others,  but  all  requiring 
consideration  and  contrivance. 

The  men  and  boys  who  slept  in  the  house  were  left  entirely  to 
themselves.  They  were  placed  together  in  an  old  part  of  the 
house,  reached  by  a  staircase,  which  led  to  the  women-servants' 
rooms  as  well.     So  there  was  no  one  to  look  after  them. 

I  had  heard  through  Martha  that  they  were  often  very  profane 
in  their  language,  and  that  if  a  boy,  fresh  from  school,  with  good 
habits,  knelt  down  to  say  his  prayers,  they  would  mock  him  till 
he  gave  up  the  practice.     I  had  spoken  about  this  to  Leah  ;  I 
had  told  her  that  at  least  she  ought  to  take  Martha  away  from 
the  risk  of  such  company.    But  I  was  always  put  off  with  a  laugh 
at  my  particularity,  as  it  was  called.     What  had  done  very  well 
for  the  Sandcombe  servants  for  thirty  years,  I  was  told,  would 
surely  continue  to  do  for  them  for  thirty  years  to  come.     This 
was  a  thing  to  be  remedied  at  once,  and  yet  I  was  met  instantly 
by  a  difficulty  as  to  fitting  up  what  was  now  a  lumber  room,  for 
Martha,  and  so  bringing  upon  William  expenses  which  he  would 
consider  unnecessary.     Sunday  was  another  burden  upon  my 
mind.    Martha  never  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  so  that  she 
had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  the  Communion,  even  if  she  had 
wished  it.    I  had  several  times  offered  to  remain  at  home  myseli*, 
but  she  would  not  hear  of  it.     I  could  do  as  I  liked  now,  but  if  I 
was  not  at  church,  I  was  sure  William  would  never  trouble  him- 
self to  think  about  the  men  or  see  if  they  were  there.     In  fact  he 
was  very  irregular  in  his  own  attendance,  remaining  at  home  on 
the  least  excuse,  and  I  had  strong  suspicions  that  the  men  often 
took  advantage,  of  this,  and  went  to  public  houses,  and  got  into 
bad  company,  on  a  Sunday.     It  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  at 
home  and  at  church  too,  and  wherever  I  was,  I  seemed  compelled 
to  leave  something  neglected.     As  for  Sunday  reading,  the  men, 
if  thev  read  at  all,  followed  William's  example,  and  spent  their 
time  in  spelling  over  a  newspaper.     I  thought  I  might  do  some- 
thing to  help  in  that  way  by  bringing  them  togetl*er,  and  asking 
Mr.  Richardson  to  lend  me  some  interesting  book  to  read  to 
them,  but  I  was  very  ignorant,  and  shy  too,  and  fancied  I  should 
never  have  courage  to  begin,  even  if  William  were  to  allow  it, 
which  was  doubtful. 

But  the  thing  I  had  most  set  my  heart  upon  was  having  family 
prayers.  They  were  managed  at  Longside,  and  I  earnestly  de- 
sired to  have  it  so  witJi  us.  In  the  morning,  indeed,  when  the 
men  were  all  out  in  the  fields,  only  Farmer  Kemp's  own  family 
and  the  in-door  servants  couhl  attend  ;  but,  in  the  evening,  all 
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who  slept  in  tbc  house  met  in  the  room  where  the  maids  sat,  and 
where  most  of  the  needlework  was  done  ;  and  then  Farmer  Kemp 
regularly  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  had  prayers.  I  re- 
member hearing  him  describe  the  difficulty  he  had  in  beginning 
the  practice,  and  how  the  men  only  made  a  mock  of  it ;  but  he 
persevered,  and  now  there  cr)uld  not  be  a  more  well-behaved 
congregation  in  a  church,  than  that  which  met  at  Longside 
every  evening. 

But  Farmer  Kemp  was  master  there  and  had  all  his  family  on 
his  side.  William  was  master  at  Sandcombe,  and  would  be 
entirely  set  against  the  notion.  The  fulfilment  of  my  wish 
seemed  a  great  way  off,  and  I  had  but  few  things  externally  to 
help  me  in  the  meantime.  Sandcombe  was  so  far  from  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, and  from  Compton  Church,  that  I  could  gain  but  little 
comfort  from  them.  I  saw  Mr.  Richardson  every  now  and  then, 
but  I  could  not  go  to  him  to  talk  over  my  everyAlay  difficulties  ; 
and  as  for  church,  I  could  very  seldom  go,  except  on  Sundays. 
Tlie  services  were  too  early  and  too  late,  and  the  utmost  I  could 
hope  was  to  manage  the  walk  occasionally,  on  the  saints'  days, 
when  there  were  prayers  and  a  short  sermon  at  eleven,  and  when 
I  might  have  business  to  take  me  to  Compton. 

Perhaps  the  improvement  which  I  had  the  greatest  chance  of 
carrying  out,  was  as  to  the  outward  behaviour  of  the  men  who 
worked  on  the  farm.  Both  William  and  Leah  had  a  great  notion 
of  being  respectable,  and  anything  which  created  a  scandal,  or 
made  people  talk  about  them,  was  dreaded.  And  yet  they  would 
oflen  keep  men  about  them  whose  characters  were  known  to  be 
bad,  and  who  did  untold  mischief  to  others.  This  arose,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  Leah's  indolence,  and  William's  dblike  to 
face  anything  disagreeable.  There  were  one  or  two  men  about 
whom  I  had  heard  things  which  made  me  urge  William  to  rid 
himself  of  them  ;  but  be  never  would  inquire  into  the  stories, 
and  Leah  always  said  that  the  men  were  not  her  concern,  and  so 
they  worked  on,  and  every  day  I  was  sure  that  they  were  doing 
harm,  especially  to  tlie  women  and  girls,  who  were  often  em- 
ployed in  the  fields,  and  heard  their  bad  language,  and  saw  their 
evil  ways.  Once,  when  there  was  a  press  of  work,  and  a  lack 
of  hands,  it  was  proposed  to  send  Esther  into  the  fields,  but  I 
managed  to  prevent  that  myself.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  certain 
way  answerable  for  her  to  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  I  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  her  being  corrupted  by  such  company. 

It  struck  me  that  if  I  could  only  inquire,  and  find  two  steady 
labourers  to  take  the  place  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  turn  off. 
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I  might,  without  much  difficulty,  bring  William  to  agree  to  it, 
and  this  would  be  the  beginning  of  what  I  hoped  might  at  length 
prove  a  great  amendment. 

I  sat  alone,  as  I  before  said,  planning  all  these  changes,  when 
I  was  interrupted  by  William.  He  was  accustomed  now  to 
wander  into  the  house  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  No 
particular  business  brought  him,  but  he  was  restless, — always 
thinking  to  ease  the  burden  at  his  heart  by  change.  Just  at  first, 
I' thought  that  he  had  come  at  the  right  moment,  and  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  opening  out  my  wishes  to  him,  but  I  remembered 
how  he  disliked  changes,  and  I  knew,  too,  that  old  governments 
are  very  jealous  of  new  ones,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  delay,  or, 
at  least,  sound  my  way  before  I  made  any  propositions.  And  it 
was  fortunate  that  I  did,  for  I-  should  surely  have  met  with  op- 
position. He  was  bent  upon  an  arrangement  of  his  own.  Poor 
fellow  !  he  wanted  the  appearance  of  a  settled  state  of  things, 
even  if  he  could  not  have  the  reality,  and  he  was  come  to  make  a 
proposal  to  me,  he  said. 

I  did  not  like  the  sound  of  the  word,  but  I  answered  :  "  Any- 
thing, William,  by  which  I  can  be  a  comfort  to  you,  you  know  I 
shall  bo  very  glad  to  do." 

•  "  It  would  be  comfort  for  yourself  too,  Ursie,"  he  said,  "  you 
know  you  have  your  own  living  to  get  in  the  world,  at  least  there 
is  little  enough  for  you  without,  and  you  may  just  as  well  make 
your  money  with  me  as  with  anyone  else.  I  would  give  you  a 
fixed  sum  by  the  year,  and  you  might  be  able  to  put  something 
away  out  of  it." 

So  strangely  blind  we  are  !  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
up  to  this  moment,  I  had  never  put  before  myself  the  fact,  that 
Leah's  death  might  be  the  means  of  separating  me  from  Roger 
for  ever. 

My  heart  seemed  to  rise  up  in  my  thnoat  and  choke  my  voice. 

William  thought  I  was  touched  by  the  feeling  of  the  great 
change  which  had  come  over  us.  Ho  said  to  me  kindly,  "It 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  us  both,  Ursie.  We  understand  each 
other,  and  shall  get  on  very  well  together.  Things  can't  be  as 
they  were,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  them." 

"  And  Roger  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh  I  Roger  will  marry,"  was  his  careless  answer ;  "  he  is  sure 
to  marry  in  that  out  of  the  way  country." 

I  rose  up,  and  turned  away  my  face  from  him,  whilst  I  held  up 
my  work  to  the  window  under  the  pretence  that  I  could  not  see 
to  thread  my  needle,  though  in  fact  I  only  wanted  time  to  re- 
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cover  xnjsolf,  I  spoko  to  him  nftcr  a  few  socondfl,  I  think  quite 
cnlmly.  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  William,"  I  said,  "  to  wish  to 
make  n  fixed  agreement  that  shall  continue,  but  it  might  not  be 
quite  wise.  Only  m  long  as  I  stay  with  you  I  should  bo  verv 
much  obliged  for  an  allowance,  because  now  that  1  have  to  look 
after  everything,  I  can't  give  any  time  to  needlework." 

As  the  words  came  from  my  lips,  I  felt  how  cold  they  were, 
seemingly  ungracious  and  unthankful,  and  William  longing,  as  I 
could  see,  for  something  to  turn  to  and  be  fond  of.  1  tried  to 
make  them  better.  I  said  he  was  always  kind  to  me,  tliat  I  was 
sure  we  should  manage  very  well  if  we  had  to  be  together.  I 
turned  my  sentence  in  the  way  1  thought  most  likely  to  please 
liim^  but  X  could  not  say  what  I  knew  he  wished  to  hear.  **  Wil- 
liam, it  will  make  me  happy  to  live  with  you.'' 

He  was  a  proud  man,  and  shy,  as  proud  men  often  are.  He 
was  thrown  back  by  me,  and  he  could  not  make  a  second  ad- 
vance. "  You  sliall  do  as  you  like,  Ursie,"  he  said,  "  1  ^on't 
wish  to  put  constraint  upon  any  one.  I  thought  it  would  be  wise 
to  place  things  on  a  regular  footing,  but  if  you  like  better  to 
continue  as  you  are,  living  as  it  were  from  hand  to  mouth,  why 
you  must  please  yourself." 

No,  this  was  not  at  all  what  I  liked.  I  must  have  things  put 
on  a  regular  footing,  as  he  called  it,  if  I  was  to  remain  with  him; 
but  the  sacrifice  which  this  might  involve,  1  wan  not  prepared  for. 

"  William,"  I  said,  "  you  must  let  me  think  this  over  by  my- 
self. We  are  all  in  a  bewilderment  now.  I  don't  think  wo 
cither  of  us  know  what  we  wish  or  want.  A  month  hence  we 
may  tell  better." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  second,  tried  to  whistle  as  he  used  to  do 
when  half  angry  and  half  astonished,  broke  off  abruptly  in  the 
middle,  and  went  away. 

As  I  ran  upstairs  to  mv  own  roon),  I  heard  him  giving  some 
orders  in  a  loud,  straiuea  voice,  and  then  I  saw  him  walk  'off 
with  long  strides  across  the  fields. 


CHAl^TEll  XLI. 


I  HAD  greatly  pained  William,  and  at  the  very  time  when  I  was 
most  anxious  to  give  him  consolation,  l^ut  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Was  it  possible,  was  it  in  any  way  to  be  expected, 
that  1  should  entirely  sacrifice  my  own  happiness  for  the  sake 
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ol*  being  what  after  all  could  only  prove  a  rtocondary  comfort 
to  him. 

This  was  the  question  which  1  put  to  myself,  when  I  wan  onco 
more  alone,  in  my  own  chamber,  with  my  door  bolted,  and  kneel- 
ing before  God  that  I  might  bo  the  better  able  to  answer  it  in 
all  sincerity. 

Time  was  passing  on  rapidly,  in  a  very  few  months  1  might 
expect,  if  not  to  see  Iiog(^r  in  England,  at  least  to  receive  my 
summons  to  Canada.  Was  I  to  say  "  No  "  to  it  ?  Could  I  leave 
Roger  to  face  loneliness  in  a  distant  land  ?  After  all  ho  had  done 
for  me,  would  it  not  be  selfish,  ungrateful,  to  draw  back  and  allow 
him  to  toil  on,  away  from  home,  friends,  every  early  association  of 
happiness,  to  fall  ill  perhaps  and  dioi  nnd  none  to  comfort  him  ? 

I  wept  most  bitter  teaw  as  I  conjured  up  the  spectre  of  the  evils 
which  might  bo  lurking  in  the  dimness  of  futurity.  But  there 
was  another  side  to  the  case.  Roger  wns  young,  healthy,  and 
fulLof  hope  ;  likely,  as  I  had  so  often  b(5en  told,  to  marry.  Ilo 
had  not  gone  to  Canmla  for  me,  but  for  himself.  If  he  sent  for 
me,  it  would  be  because  I  had  no  home  but  his.  The  tie  between 
us  was  voluntary.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  break  it  by  a  stronger 
claim  he  would  bo  the  first  to  give  it  up. 

And  William  was  my  brother  also,  an  elder  brother,  suffering 
from  a  grief  which  Hoger  had  never  known.  He  had  a  liouse- 
hold  dependent  upon  him,  and  no  one  to  manage  it ;  duties 
incumbent  upon  him,  which,  without  help,  he  would  find  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  fulfllling  ;  and  he  had  De(;n  kind  to  me  when 
I  most  n(;eded  it,  he  had  taken  me  into  his  home  wh(;n  I  had  no 
other  home.  If  I  had  not  been  happy  there  it  was  from  no 
intentional  neglect  on  his  part.  He  might  be  a  selfish  man,  but 
he  was  never  deliberately  tinkind.  Coulcl  I  put  asidci  his  claim 
as  slight  ?  It  was  the  revival,  in  another  form,  of  the  difllcuUv 
which  had  so  greatly  troubled  me  when  I  left  Dene  ;  but  it 
touched  mo  more  closely,  for  it  was  a  question  of  sc^paration,  not 
for  a  y(3ar,  but,  prcibably,  for  ever. 

God  forgive  me  if  I  found  the  cross  llc^  had  laid  upon  me  too 
hard  to  bear  ;  if,  for  a  while,  I  again  pondered  the  case,  striving 
to  escape  from  the  decision  of  my  conscience,  and  nmvUu'At  myself 
tliat  Roger  was  to  bo  my  first  c(msideration,  and  that  it  was  h.'ss 
a  question  of  my  own  wishes,  than  oi'  the  comparative  happiness 
of  my  brothers.  I  was  young  th(!n.  I  had  made  a  duty  to  myself 
of  my  aff(^ction«,  and  I  had  not  learnt  that,  unless  supported  by 
tho  claims  of  the  work  set  before  us  by  God,  affection  is  nut  a 
dutjr  but  a  temptation. 
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Befon^  I  had  in  any  way  nmc^ha*}  the  end  of  my  deliti^fratjon  I 
wa»  called  downstair^^  U>  »fx>'ak  with  John  IJervey.  1  ha^l  not 
fKfen  him  Kince  the  day  of  the  faneral,  but  I  fixid  fjcen  ex[>ecting 
him  constantly.  He  Heemf^l  now  ffo  mach  a  part  of  onrwdveji 
that  I  waji  comforted  at  the  thought  of  talking  to  him,  thon^rh  I 
did  not  feel  that  I  could  affk  hi^  uilv'wji, 

"How  iH  it  with  you  to-day,  lJr»ie  ?"  he  «ajd,  kindly,  ba  I 
finUivM  the  rtuftn^  "and  how  in  William  ?** 

"  William  \n  ralher  Ixdter,"  I  replied,  "  He  i»  in  the  fields 
hjoking  after  the  matu     J)o  you  want  him  ?'* 

"1  can't  do  him  any  jf'><xl,  I  am  afraid.  Time  will  do  that, 
thr'iiigh  Go<l'«  help  ;  but  i  have  a  letter  for  you,  \3r¥,u*J* 

**  A  letter  ! "  1  jumjwd  M\i  and  caught  it  from  hi»  hand.  He 
tumed  away  a»  I  tore  o]x,'n  the  nual, 

"I>earei*t  Trot, — I  »end  y^/u  »ome  liearty  good  wishes  for 
Chri»tma«-day,  as  I  am  writing  to  John  \UtT\tiy  ujwm  a  little 
business.  You  shall  hear  more  Mwn.  J>its  of  thanks  for  your 
last  letter  ;  nothing  keeps  a  rfian  up  like  hearing  from  home. 
We  have  ha^l  rather  a  bad  time  here.  Mr.  Pierc^i  has  been  yary 
ill,  and  is  so  now,  and  1  have  \H*Ain  gfKxl  for  nothing  mys^df. 
Please  God,  though,  we  get  through  this  winter,  we  shall  all  t>e 
lietter  tM  next.  John  will  tell  you  about  my  work.  I  have  not 
time  for  more.  Oo<l  ble?<s  you  always,  my  little  Trot.  From 
your  yfury  loving  brother, 

"  RoGKn  Grakt. 

"  Love  to  William,  and  Leah,  and  all  friends.'^ 

I  k't  the  note  fall  upm  my  lap,  and  burst  into  tears.  John 
Wetvisy  drew  near,  frightened.  "  Is  it  ill  news  ?**  he  said,  "  there 
was  nothing  particular  in  mine,  ex«5ept  about  Mr.  Pierce*.** 

1  could  not  answer  him,  my  tc^ars  came  ko  fast.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  careless  mention  of  Leah's  name  which  had  opened  the 
flood'gatcs  of  my  sorrow. 

John  tfK>k  hold  of  the  nof^*,  and  J  put  it  inU>  his  hand  to  read. 

** He  has  iK'cn  ill,'*  was  the  only  remark  he mmle  upon  it,  "but 
he  Ui\h  me  he  is  better.** 

"  He  is  not  bett^ir,**  I  exclaime<1,  passionately,  "  I  know  what 
he  nieans  by  putting  things  in  that  light  way.  I  must  go  to 
him,  and  nurse  him.  He  is  nothing  to  you,  Mr.  Hervey,  but  he 
U  my  all — my  all  !**  I  refKmt'rd  ;  and  it  gave  me  a  kind  of  fierce 
pleasure  Uf  feel  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  I  loved 
like  him. 

"I\'rhaf>s  yoti  w^nild  like  to  ner  my  kilcr,''  «v\«\.  ^t.AX^twc^  \ 
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*Hliere  doesn't  seem  much  amiss  from  that,  as  far  as  Roger  is 
concerned,  though  I  should  be  afraid  about  Mr.  Pierce  ;  and  you 
see  he  says  that  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  him,  it  might  be  a 
great  draw-back." 

I  seized  the  paper  almost  without  thanks.  I  would  not  let 
Mr.  Hervey  read  it  to  me.  *  There  was  a  pleasure  in  letting  my 
eyes  rest  upon  the  letters  which  Roger  had  formed.  I  waded 
through  two  pages  of  farming  business,  understanding  nothing  ; 
then  I  came  to  a  few  words  about  himself,  less  than  what  he  had 
said  to  me.     I  found  no  comfort  in  them. 

"  He  doesn't  complain,"  said  John. 

"  He  never  does,"  I  replied. 

"  Spring  will  be  coming  soon,"  he  continued,  "  the  worst  will 
be  over." 

"  And  winter  will  be  coming  again,"  I  answered,  "but  he 
won't  spend  it  alone." 

"You  are  bent  upon  going  to  him,  then,"  said  John,  in  rather 
an  anxious  tone. 

"  I  am  not  only  bent  upon  it,  I  must  do  it." 

^*  I  thought  you  might  have  stayed  a  little  while  with  William," 
continued  John.     "  He  will  be  much  put  to  without  you." 

I  shrank  from  the  suggestion.  "William  will  get  a  house- 
keeper," I  said ;  "  and  Roger  wants  me,  and  I  promised  him 
to  go." 

"  And  you  wish  it  ?"  said  John,  and  his  eye  rested  upon  me, 
with  an  earnest  gaze,  which  for  the  moment  puzzled  me. 

"  Yes,"  I  exclaimed,  "  of  course  I  wish  it.  Who  is  there  that 
can  be  to  me  what  Roger  is  ?  Who  took  care  of  me  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  gave  me  a  home,  and  watched  over  me,  and  taught 
me  ?  It  was  not  William,  Mr.  Hervey  ;  you  know  that  as  well 
as  I  do.  If  he  had  been  all  I  had  to  depend  upon,  I  might  have 
been  at  this  time  working  for  my  bread  in  service,  or  starving 
upon  dress-making.  If  William  wants  me  now,  it  is  for  his  own 
good,  not  for  mine." 

**  There  is  certainly  more  gratitude  due  to  Roger,"  said  Mr. 
Hervey.     He  stressed  the  word  gratitude.     It  fretted  me. 

"  Gratitude  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  No,  Mr.  Hervey,  it  is  not 
gratitude.  I  am  grateful  to  Farmer  Kemp,  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
to  you,  to  any  one  who  has  done  me  a  kindness.  I  have  some- 
thing more  than  gratitude  for  Roger." 

*'  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  be  grateful  to  me,"  he  said,  gravely. 

I  scarcely  heeded  his  words  :  "  You  can't  understand,"  I  ex- 
elaimed  ;  ^^no  one  can." 
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"  Yes,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  singular  calmness,  "  1  can 
understand.  You  love  Roger  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world." 

**  1  love  him  better  than  my  own  life,"  I  said.  ^'  I  would  be 
thankful  to  sacrifice  every  hour  of  my  existence  to  him.  I  wish 
for  nothing  better  than  to  live  with  him  always.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  love  in  this  world,  Mr.  Hervey,  I  don't  see  how  we  are 
to  measure  them.  I  only  know  that'  a  sister's  love  for  a  brother 
may  make  earth  a  Paradise,  Dene  was  my  Paradise,"  1  added, 
in  a  lower  tone. 

I  did  not  look  at  John  Hervey  as  I  spoke,  my  gaze  was  riveted 
upon  Roger's  letter. 

When,  however,  John  said,  touching  the  paper,  "  May  I  have 
it  ?"  I  gave  it  to  him  reluctantly,  and  then  raising  my  eyes,  I 
was  for  the  first  time  struck  with  the  expression  of  his  face.  It 
was  strangely  pale,  and  there  was  a  look  in  it  as  though  it  had 
been  cast  into  a  mould  ;  a  kind  of  stony  look,  I  did  not  like  to 
ask  him  what  was  the  matter.  As  he  folded  up  the  letter,  he 
said  to  me  abruptly,  "  I  came  over  for  another  purpose.  Miss 
Weir  is  going  to  France  ;  I  suppose  you  know  it." 

"  I  had  heard  of  it ;  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  fixed. plan." 

*'  I  hear  that  she  has  engaged  a  servant,  and  has  had  directions 
from  Mr.  Macdonald." 

"  Miss  Milicent  is  mad  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Not  far  from  it.   She  leaves  her  mother  to  Mrs.  Temple's  care." 

"  It  will  be  safe  care,"  I  said. 

"  It  may  be,"  he  replied. 

I  saw  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  me  again  to  interfere  in  any 
way  ;  and  I  smiled  and  said,  "  You  want  me  to  look  after  Mrs. 
Weir,  Mr.  Hervey,  but  you  won't  say  so  ?  " 

''  My  wishes  are  not  likely  to  weigh  much  with  you,  Ursie,  I 
know,"  was  his  reply  ;  "  but  if  Miss  Weir  goes,  Mrs.  Weir  will 
be  left  without  any  friend." 

"  Mrs.  Richardson,"  I  said, 

"  She  will  be  left  without  any  friend,"  he  repeated.  "  Mrs. 
Temple  keeps  her  to  herself." 

"  But  she  likes  it." 

**  Perhaps  she  does,  I  can't  say  ;  but  she  seldom  sees  any  one. 
Mrs.  Richardson  is  constantly  denied  admittance." 

*'  For  what  purpose  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  **  It  can  do  no  harm  to 
any  one." 

"  You  women  are  strange  beings,"  he  replied  ;  *'  -jow  «t^  ^Kt 
fond  of  power." 
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"  Because  you  men  give  us  so  little  of  it,"  I  said  ;  "  what  is 
rare  is  always  precious." 

"  Oh,  Ursie  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  he  caught  hold  of  my  hand  ; 
"  you  have  a  great  deal  more  power  than  you  know, — if  you  were 
only  able—"  • 

«  To  do  what  ?  " 

"  To  use  it  rightly,  —  kindly,  I  mean." 

I  laughed  a  little,  and  said,  I  would  come  to  him  for  instruc- 
tions. It  seemed  odd  that  I  could  laugh.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
happy  in  the  depth  of  my  heart ;  but  laughter  lies  on  the  surface. 
We  had  some  more  conversation  after  that  about  many  things. 
John  told  me  little  about  Miss  Milicent  that  I  did  not  know, 
except  the  fact  that  her  journey  was  actually  settled.  She  had 
not  come  to  him  for  any  help,  he  said;  she  had  gone  entirely  her 
own  way.  I  suppose  it  was  her  pride,  and  the  consciousness  that 
her  friends  disapproved,  which  prevented  her  from  consulting 
any  one ;  nothing  else  that  I  can  imagine,  would  have  induced 
her  to  have  frequent  interviews  with  such  a  man  as  Lieutenant 
Macdonald.  He,  it  seems,  besides  telling  her  where  Mr.  Weir 
was,  had  given  her  some  instructions  as  to  her  journey  ;  and  this 
kind  of  business  had  taken  her  frequently  to  Dene,  where  Mrs. 
Price  made  a  great  deal  of  her.  So  strange  it  was  that  Miss 
Milicent  could  bear  it  !  But  I  have  lived  to  wonder  at  nothing 
I  see  in  the  way  of  intimacies.  All  indulged  faults  bring  us 
sooner  or  later  to  humiliation  of  some  kind.  Miss  Miliccnt's 
self-will  and  pride  made  her  take  rather  a  pleasure,  I  suspect,  in 
going  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  She  thought  she 
showed  her  contempt  for  it  in  this  way ;  but  we  do  not  take 
trouble  to  oppose  what  we  despise.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that 
Miss  Milicent  was  intimate  with  Mrs.  Price,  but  only  that  she 
bore  to  meet  her  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  I  inquired  anxiously 
about  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  was  thankful  to  find  that  he  was  to 
leave  Dene  in  a  few  days.  Our  late  trouble  had  put  thoughts  of 
Jessie  out  of  my  mind,  but  they  were  returning  again,  with  the 
more  force,  because  I  felt  myself  to  be  in  a  measure  holding  Leah's 
place.  Jessie  had  written  a  refusal,  so  she  assured  me;  I  did  not 
doubt  her  word,  and  yet  I  had  a  lingering  misgiving.  The  one 
thing  which  Jessie  could  never  be  made  to  understand  was,  that 
she  had  no  right  to  indulge  her  vanity,  by  having  a  double  mind 
in  these  matters  ;  she  might  refuse  Mr.  Macdonald,  but  I  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  she  would  not  continue  to  flirt  with  him,  and  of 
course  in  such  a  case  a  refusal  would  go  for  nothing  ;  especially 
as  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Macdonald  sought  Jessie  for 
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something  besides  her  beauty  ;  it  being  confidently  believed  by 
many  people,  that  Mrs.  Morris  was  very  rich,  and  meant  to  leave 
Jessie  a  good  sum  of  money.  I  was  so  anxious  to  hear  of  his 
departure,  that  John  promised  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  I  believe  John  thought  I  only  wished  him  away,  because 
of  his  interference  in  Mrs.  Weir's  afi*airs.  We  separated  after 
having  been  together  more  than  an  hour.  Just  before  John  left 
me,  I  said,  "  You  are  going  to  write  to  Roger  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  his  reply,  *'  and  so  are  you."  He  went  to  the 
door,  came  back  again  and  added,  "  Ursie,  we  don't  always  see 
things  rightly  when  we  have  a  strong  wish." 

I  knew  that  better  perhaps  than  he  could  tell  me.  When  1 
found  myself  alone,  I  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Eoger,  telling  him  that  I  must  give  up  all  hope  of  joining 
him  at  present.  How  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  I  don't 
know.     I  believe  it  was  through  contact  with  an  honest  mind. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 


If  William  and  I  had  in  the  least  understood  each  other,  we 
could  never  have  gone  on  as  we  did  during  the  next  few  weeks.  We 
were  both  very  unhappy,  but  if  we  had  explained  the  cause  of 
our  unhappiness  wo  must  inevitably  have  quarrelled  and  separated. 
As  it  was,  we  lived  lives  apart,  but  without  disagreement.  The 
very  absence  of  anything  like  real  sympathy  enabled  us  to  avoid 
the  subjects  which  would  have  jarred,  for  we  kept  upon  the 
surface  of  all  things.  In  my  self-conceit,  believing  that  I  had 
more  thought,  intellect,  and  principle,  than  Leah,  I  imagined  at 
first  that  I  could  eventually  fill  her  position,  even  in  William  s 
estimation,  for  his  love  for  his  wife  was  by  no  means  an  over- 
powering affection  ;  but  I  was  soon  convinced  to  the  contrary. 
As  there  is  "  a  time  for  every  purpose  under  the  heaven"  so  I 
believe  there  is  also  a  place  for  every  person.  The  great  man 
cannot  fill  the  little  man's  position  ;  self-sacrifice  cannot  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  congeniality.  Not  that  I  was  great,  nor 
that  my  life  was  one  of  self-sacrifice.  I  only  used  the  expressions 
by  way  of  illustration.  Leah's  likings  and  dislikings,  her  plea- 
sures and  pains,  even  her  temper  and  fancies,  were  part  of 
William's  home  associations,  and  therefore  necessary  to  him.  I 
believe  I  actually  fretted  him  by  trying  to  mak^  xvo  c.otk^^'^X.  ^^ 
the  servants,  nor  to  say  sharp  thinga  o£  Tc\y  xv^K^aNiiowt^.    ^WsRk 
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watchfttlness  which  I  was  striving  to  acquire  was  stagnation  to 
him,  and  I  was  too  sad  at  heart  to  be  able  to  cheer  him  by  talking 
much  upon  othet  subjects.  I  had  Jessie  Lee  with  me  whenever 
ihe  could  be  spared,  as  much  for  William's  sake  as  for  my  own. 
The  meals  and  the  evenings  were  so  quiet  and  silent,  I  was 
thankful  to  have  some  one  to  bring  forward  new  subjects  of 
conversation,  and  Jessie  was  generally  bright  and  amusing  in  her 
way,  and  seemed  gla<l  to  bo  with  me.  She  was  not,  however,  in 
her  usual  spirits,  but  that  could  scarcely  be  expected,  for  she  was 
very  affectionate,  and  felt  Leah's  death  extremely.  Whether 
there  was  any  other  cause  of  melancholy  I  could  not  make  out. 
As  to  Stonecliff,  there  was  still  the  same  talk,  week  after  week, 
of  Miss  Mili cent's  going  abroad,  but  the  journey  was  always 
put  off.  When  a  woman  will  follow  her  own  fashions,  instead 
of  those  marked  out  for  her  by  the  common  sense  of  others,  it  is 
surprising  what  a  mine  of  difficulties  she  is  likely  to  sink  into. 
No  one  without  seeing  would  have  believed  the  fancies  which 
Miss  Milicent  gave  way  to  respecting  her  French  journey  ;  whims 
about  her  boxes,  her  dresses,  which  way  she  was  to  go,  how  she 
was  to  guard  against  the  weather  —  it  was  as  if  she  was  the  first 
person  who  had  ever  crossed  over  to  France.  She  took  it  into  her 
head  to  come  frequently  to  Sandcombe,  under  pretence  of  asking 
me  what  I  thought  about  her  plans,  but  not  in  the  least  meaning 
to  listen  to  what  I  said.  She  took  up  a  good  deal  of  my  time  in 
that  way,  but  I  did  not  care  so  much  for  that.  I  had  always  a 
very  kindly  feeling  towards  her,  but  what  I  did  dislike  was  the 
frequent  mention  of  Lieutenant  Macdonald's  name  in  Jessie's 
presence.  There  is  nothing  like  talking  of  people  to  keep  up  an 
interest.  Even  if  disagreeable  things  are  said,  it  helps  to  retain 
them  In  one's  recollection,  and  gives  one  a  kind  of  interest  in 
them ;  and  Miss  Milicent  of  course  could  not  always  be  com- 
plaining of  the  Lieutenant's  habits  and  character.  Most  frequently 
she  spoke  of  him  in  reference  to  some  information  he  had  given 
her,  and  then  I  saw  Jessie  colour  up,  and  listen  eagerly.  Once 
or  twice,  too.  Miss  Milicent  had  taken  Jessie  over  to  Dene  with 
her,  because  she  said  she  liked  a  companion,  and  this  kept  up  the 
Dene  intimacy  i  and,  moreover,  at  last,  Mrs.  Price  actually  came 
and  called  upon  me,  pretending  she  was  bound  to  return  the 
visit  I  had  paid  with  Miss  Milicent.  I  could  not  understand  that 
in  the  least,  until  John  Hervey  put  me  up  to  it.  "  Mrs.  Price,'' 
he  said,  *'  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  country  gentlemen's  families, 
Bnd,  as  she  Anda  Dene  dull  without  company,  she  falls  back  upon 
Jbei'  old  friendaJ'    I  was  not  iialtoed  "b^  1^^  T^«k&on,  but  it  did 
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not  trouble  me  much,  I  was  not  bound  to  return  the  visit,  and  I 
never  did. 

It  was  March  before  Miss  Milicent  was  ready  to  set  off  on  her 
expedition.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  only  twice  been  at  Stonecliff, 
and  then  had  not  been  permitted  to  see  Mrs.  Weir.  I  had  tried, 
however,  to  show  that  I  thought  of  her  by  sending  her  little 
presents  of  fresh  eggs  and  vegetables.  I  hoped  she  had  them 
and  knew  they  came  from  me,  but  Miss  Milicent  always  seemed 
in  a  mist  as  to  what  was  done  with  them,  or  indeed  with  anything 
which  once  entered  the  house  at  Stonecliff.  The  second  week  in 
March,  as  I  was  in  the  kitchen  putting  up  a  little  basket  of  things 
to  be  left  for  Mrs.  Weir  by  Esther  Smithson  on  ]ier  way  home  in 
the  evening,,  William  came  in  from  the  fields  looking  very  serious, 
and  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  know,  Ursie,  I  have  had  bad  news.  I 
can't  make  out  whether  it  is  quite  true,  but  our  Hatton  boy  says 
that  Mrs.  Morris  is  very  ill.     Have  you  heard  it  ?'* 

"  No,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  we  should  have  heard  it  certainly. 
There  can't  be  anything  in  it." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  Will  declares  that 
his  father  was  sent  off  to  Hove  for  Mr.  Sutton." 

**  Suppose  you  ride  over  and  see,"  I  said  ;  "  it  would  be  the 
shortest  way." 

William  was  of  a  perverse  disposition  ;  he  never  liked  having 
things  suggested  to  him.     •*!  don't  know  about  leaving  the  men," 
he  replied  ;  "  they  always  go  wrong  when  I'm  away." 
f    "  Well,  then,  wait  till  they  come  in  to  their  dinner,"  I  said. 
"  As  for  your  own,  they  will  give  you  some  at  Hatton." 

"  Not  if  the  old  lady  is  ill,"  was  his  answer.  "  There  will  be 
no  one  to  get  it." 

**  I  could  go  myself,  if  you  liked  it,"  I  observed. 

He  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  "The  clouds  are 
coming  up  very  stormy  away  to  the  west ;  you  can't  walk.'* 

"But  I  could  be  driven,"  I  said,  "if  you  could  spare  Joe 
Goodenough  for  the  chaise." 

"  Just  what  I  can't  do  as  it  happens.  I  have  sent  Joe  Good- 
enough  to  Hove." 

"  Well,  if  it  is  so,  we  must  even  wait,"  was  my  answer.  "  111 
news  flies  apace,  so  if  there  is  anything  amiss,  wo  may  bo  sure  it 
will  reach  us  before  night." 

"  Wait  and  get  a  character  for  unfeelingness  all  round  the 
country,"  replied  William.  "  I  don't  want  to  do  that.  I  shall 
see  about  it.     I  suppose  I  must  try  and  go  myself." 

He  went  off  to  do  what  I  was  sure  ixom  t\vc  \>Q^\\i\vvxi^  \^^ 
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meant  to  do.  I  should  have  preferred  going  myself,  for  if  Mrs. 
Morris  was  ill,  I  was  more  likely  than  William  to  he  a  comfort 
to  her.  But  what  he  said  about  walking  was  very  true.  I  should 
certainly  be  caught  in  a  storm.  The  kitchen  window  looked  to 
the  west,  and  .over  St.  Anne's  Hill  and  the  reach  of  down  below 
it  the  clouds  were  like  ink.  There  was  a  driving  wind,  which 
perhaps  might  serve  to  keep  the  rain  off  for  a  time,  but  it  was 
sure  to  fall  heavily  before  many  hours  were  over.  I  went  out 
after  William,  to  beg  him  to  put  on  his  great  coat,  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  me,  though  he  shivered  as  ho  stood  talking  to  one  of 
his  men,  and  said  it  was  bitterly  cold.  I  saw  him  set  off,  and 
warned  him  to  make  haste  back  ;  the  sky  looked  more  threaten- 
ing than  ever,  but  it  tempted  me  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  lane, 
that  I  might  see  it  gathering  over  the  sea.  I  walked  by  the  side 
of  William's  horse,  telling  him  to  be  sure  and  bring  back  word 
if  Jessie  was  uneasy,  and  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  ;  and  after 
watching  him  across  the  down  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  I  stood 
still  and  looked  round  me.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  from  the  top 
of  the  hill.  The  waves  were  tossing  furiously  in  the  bay  ;  the 
white  breakers  glittering  for  a  moment,  as  the  sun  pierced  the 
masses  of  clouds,  and  then  disappearing  beneath  the  heavy 
shadows  which  swept  over  the  sea,  covered  the  cliffs,  and  rushed 
across  the  land,  like  demons  of  darkness. 

From  infancy  it  had  been  a  delight  to  me  to  watch  a  storm ; 
even  thunder  and  lightning  excited  far  more  than  frightened  me. 
The  spectacle  of  the  vast  Power  over  which  human  beings  had 
no  control,  raised  my  thoughts  above  earth.  It  was  as  though  I 
was  no  longer  the  weak,  ignorant  girl,  of  no  account  even  in  the 
eyes  of  my  fellow  creatures,  but  a  being  of  a  higher  race,  per- 
mitted to  draw  near  and  watch  the  wonderful  workings  of  God's 
Wisdom.  The  feeling  had  been  encouraged  by  Roger.  Often, 
as  we  stood  together  in  former  days  upon  St.  Anne's  Hill,  when 
the  rough  winter  winds  were  rushing  past  us,  I  have  heard  him 
murmur  to  himself  the  verses  in  the  psalms  which  speak  of  "the 
Lord  that  commandeth  the  waters : "  "  the  glorious  God,  that 
maketh  the  thunder." 

The  words  came  back  to  me  now  ;  and  as  I  looked  at  the  wild 
waves  breaking  upon  the  line  of  red  shingles,  I  continued  them 
aloud  :  "  It  is  the  Lord  that  ruleth  the  sea  ;  the  voice  of  the 
jLord  is  mighty  in  operation  ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  a  glorious 
.Voice." 

"Is  it  you,  Ursie  Grant  ?"  said  some  one,  tai)piii;^^  me  on  the 
fihouldcr 
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"Miss  Milicent !  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  didn't  see  you." 

"  How  should  you  ?  I  came  from  behind.  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?  " 

"  Watching  the  storm,"  I  said  ;  "  it  will  soon  come  to  us." 

'•But  not  stay,  I  hope.     I  go  to-morrow,  Ursie." 

"  Not  in  such  weather,  surely  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  Ursie  ;  I  must  be  off  anyhow." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Milicent,  are  you  right  ?  " 

"I  don't  know ;  I  must  do  what  I  have  set  my  mind  to  do  ; 
and  what  does  it  signify,  Ursie  ?  storm  or  no  storm,  one  shall 
reach  the  end  somehow." 

Her  tone  was  so  excited,  that  I  turned  to  look  at  her  with 
anxiety. 

"  When  we  do  what  is  put  before  us,  we  needn't  be  afraid,  I 
suppose,"  she  continued ;  "  and  if  the  end  cuts  us  short,  it  is 
God's  will,  and  no  matter  whether  it  be  by  storm  or  fever." 

**  I  should  be  glad,  though,  to  feel  that  I  was  doing  His  work," 
I  replied ;  "  but  that  is  the  doubt  to  me  very  often,  Miss 
Milicent." 

She  stopped  before  answering.  "  Do  you  often  doubt,  Ursie," 
she  said,  "  really  doubt  ?  " 

"  Very  often,"  I  replied ;  "  I  think  at  the  time  I  am  right. 
When  I  look  back,  I  see  I  was  wrong." 

"  That  can't  be  a  pleasant  discovery,"  she  replied,  thoughtfully. 

"  No,"  i  said ;  "  but  it  has  come  upon  me  more  frequently  than 
usual  of  late.  Death  makes  us  think.  Miss  Milicent,  whether 
we  will  or  not." 

"  It  is  the  end  of  the  storm,"  she  said,  and  a  singular  look  of 
awe  crossed  her  face.  "  Ursie,  if  I  were  never  to  come  back, 
what  should  you  say  of  me  ? " 

An  exclamation  of  pain  at  the  idea  escaped  me.     She  stopped 
me  short.     "  No  matter  for  the  thought,  Ursie  ;  I  am  not  a  bit  . 
nearer  to  it  for  uttering  it.     What  should  you  say  of  me  ?" 

"  In  what  way,  Miss  Milicent  ?  "  I  asked.  "  You  have-  been  a 
good  friend  to  me  always." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  she  exclaimed,  impatiently.  "  What  is  being  a 
good  friend?  I  have  not  beaten  you  nor  turned  you  out  of 
doors, — that's  all.  Would  you  say,  Ursie,  that  I  had  gone  the 
right  way  through  life  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  wish  to  go,  Miss  Milicent,  as  I  wish  it  myself." 
"  I  think  you  wish  to  go  !  "  she  repeated.     "  I  don't  think  you 
have  gone,  that  means.     Ursie,  you  are  a  coward  and  ^  Vv>acK!^\s.^ 
like  other  people." 
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"  It  is  not  my  place,"  I  began, — but  she  would  not  hear  me. 

"  It  is  your  place  to  answer  my  questions,  if  it  is  my  will  to  put 
them.  What  does  place  mean,  Ursie  ?  Look  ! "  and,  as  a  large 
drop  of  rain,  the  beginning  of  the  storm,  fell  upon  her  hand,  she 
thrust  it  before  me  ; — "God's  warnings  touch  all  alike  ;  there  is 
but  one  place  before  Him." 

I  was  greatly  touched  by  her  earnestness.  I  longed  to  speak 
to  her  freely,  but  the  difficulty  I  felt  was  insurmountable.  As 
in  so  many  other  cases  she  had  committed  herself  to  a  certain 
course  of  action,  and  now  sought  for  approval.  I  was  not  the 
person  to  give  her  sanction  or  to  condemn  her. 

She  waited  patiently  ;  so  patiently,  indeed,  with  her  large, 
fierce  eyes  softened  by  an  expression  of  suspense,  that  the  very 
consciousness  of  her  presence  took  from  me  the  power  of  thinking 
correctly.  I  really  could  not  answer  her  ;  I  scarcely  knew, 
indeed,  what  she  wished  or  desired  me  to  say. 

" Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied  at  last,  "if  you  really  want  help  in 
these  matters,  there  are  persons  much  more  fitted  than  I  am  to 
give  it." 

"  I  don't  want  help,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  want  only  truth. 
Good-bye,  Ursie.     I  shan't  get  it  from  you." 

"  Oh !  Miss  Milicent  1 "  I  exclaimed,  and  I  took  hold  of  her 
dress  as  she  turned  from  me  ;  but  she  would  not  be  detailed. 
When  she  hurried  away,  I  saw  her  put  her  shawl  over  her  bonnet 
to  shelter  herself  from  the  rain  which  was  beginning  to  fall  fast, 
and  as  I  turned  to  descend  the  hill,  I  lost  sight  of  her  com- 
pletely. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 


Often  and  often,  in  looking  back  upon  that  conversation,  I  have 
blamed  myself  for  not  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  speaking  freely  to  Miss  Milicent  upon  the  mistakes 
I  felt  she  was  making.  And  yet,  if  I  could  place  myself  again 
in  the  same  position,  I  doubt  whether  I  could  bring  myself  to 
act  differently.  What  is  fitting  is  such  a  strong  instinct  in  us 
all,  unless  we  have  been  spoilt  by  education.  Miss  Milicent  had 
no  right  to  make  me  her  judge  and  reprover  ;  though,  if  she  had 
waited  but  a  few  minutes  longer,  I  think  I  might  by  degrees 
have  felt  encouraged  to  state  my  opinion  more  openly.  As  it 
was,  I  felt  that  she  would  throw  mi^oh  me  the  blame  of  having 
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been  too  cowardly  to  advise  her.  What  had  brought  her  to  such 
a  state  of  mind  now  I  could  only  guess.  She  was  coming  from 
Compton;  it  was  probable  that  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Richardson  had  made  her  angry  and  yet  touched  her  conscience, 
I  knew  through  Mrs.  Kemp,  that  from  the  beginning  he  had  told 
her  she  was  forming  foolish  plans  by  herself.  Most  likely  he  had 
been  making  a  last  effort  to  bring  her  to  reason,'  and  wishing  to 
find  some  support  for  her  own  wilfulness,  she  had  turned  to  me. 
I  was  uncomfortable  when  I  reached  home,  and  thought  a  good 
deal  about  her  as  I  took  my  solitary  dinner  ;  but  I  was  too  busy 
afterwards  to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  except  when  the  wind  rose 
higher  and  I  remembered  what  she  had  said  about  the  next  day, 
and  wondered  whether  she  would  still  persist  in  her  determina- 
tion to  go  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  weather. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  whom  no  press  of  business 
could  drive  from  my  recollection.  We  wore  expecting  letters 
from  Roger,  the  first  that  could  have  arrived  since  he  had  heard 
of  Leah's  death.  I  did  not  believe  they  would  come  that  evening. 
They  could  not,  unless  some  one  brought  them  out  from  Hove, 
and  I  knew  no  one  had  been  sent  in  ;  but  the  bare  possibility 
agitated  me.  As  the  afternoon  closed  in,  and  the  wind  went 
down,  and  the  rain  turned  first  into  sleet,  and  then  into  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  I  drew  my  chair  near  the  fire,  waiting  for,  and 
expecting  William's  return  ;  and  whilst  I  worked  busily  with  my 
fingers,  occupied  myself  witii  anxious  thoughts  of  Roger  in  his 
distant  Canadian  home,  and  I  am  afraid  with  many  other  anxious 
and  repining  fancies,  sufficient,  if  I  had  examined  them,  to  prove 
to  me  that  my  own  mind  was  far  too  undisciplined  to  allow  of 
my  attempting  to  discipline  Miss  Milicent's. 

By  half-past  ^\e  it  was  so  dark  that  I  lighted  a  candle,  which 
made  everything  beyond  its  own  sphere  darker.  I  wished 
William  would  come,  and  began  to  be  afraid  that  he  was  really 
detained  by  Mrs.  Morris's  illness.  When  I  listened  for  his 
horse's  steps,  I  heard  nothing  but  the  low  moaning  of  the  wind, 
as  it  drifted  the  snow-flakes  to  the  earth,  and  the  solemn  ground- 
swell,  betokening  that  worse  weather  was  at  hand.  I  grew 
nervous  at  last.  The  candle  flickered  as  draughts  of  air  made 
their  way  through  the  closed  shutters  of  the  old  windows,  and 
then  the  shadows  on  the  wall  seemed  to  move,  and  I  fancied  the 
door  was  opened,  and  when  I  went  to  close  it  I  caught,  as  I 
imagined,  a  murmur  of  strange  voices  by  the  front  stairs,  and 
stole  along  the  stone  passage  to  listen,  and  heai  Tio\JD!\w^\  ^ccAl 
made  my  way  back  again  with  the  feeling  ikittX.!.  ow^\»TLo\»\R>\ife 
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alone,  that  I  must  find  some  one  in  the  parlour  waiting  for  me  — 
Leah  used  to  be  there. 

I  was  ashamed  of  such  fancies,  —  I  felt  they  were  wrong.  1 
thought  I  would  read  a  Psalm  to  myself  and  chase  them  away, 
and  1  turned  to  that  which  had  been  so  vividly  brought  before 
me  on  that  very  day.  I  read  it  aloud  to  myself,  —  again  I  came 
to  the  words,  *'  it  is  the  Lord  that  ruleth  the  sea,"  when  a  sound 
struck  me — a  sound  once  heard,  never  to  be  forgotten — the 
faint  but  heavy  booming  of  a  gun, — a  signal  from  a  ship  in 
distress. 

It  was  not  unusual.  There  were  many  wrecks  in  the  winter 
season.  The  coast  had  been  known  as  dangerous,  from  the  days 
when  the  old  monks  lighted  their  beacons  on  the  summit  of  St. 
Anne's,  and  prayed  that  God  would  protect  His  servants  in  perils 
of  waters.  More  than  ever,  I  wished  that  William  was  at  home ; 
he  would  have  sent  off  his  men  to  the  shore  instantly,  probably 
even  he  might  have  gone  with  them,  for  he  was  kind-hearted 
when  roused  by  any  urgent  call,  I  did  not  like  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  sending  the  men  myself,  arfd  yet  I  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing,  and,  in  my 
restlessness,  I  went  out  to  the  front  door  to  listen  again.  An- 
other booming  sound  reached  my  ears.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  as  the  figure  of  a  man,  at  that  instant,  crossed  the  yard  in 
the  dusk,  I  ran  out  to  stop  him.  "  I  must  speak  to  you,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  come  in ;  do  you  hear  the  gun  ?  "  and  I  touched  him, 
thinking  to  gain  his  attention.  He  made  no  answer.  "  Do  you 
hear  it  ?  "  I  repeated.  Still  there  was  no  reply,  but  he  followed 
me  into  the  house.  I  stopped  at  the  door.  There  was  a  faint 
light  in  the  passage  from  the  fire  in  the  kitchen.  "  Is  it  you, 
Joe  Goodenough  ?"  I  said.  The  man  laid  his  hand  upon  mine, 
and  as  I  started  back,  a  voice,  half-laughing,  half-trembling  with 
agitation,  said,  "  Not  Joe,  my  little  Trot,  but  Roger  ! " 

I  don'^  think  I  screamed.  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not  faint.  I 
remember  that  I  led  Roger  into  the  parlour,  and  took  off  his 
great  coat,  and  put  him  into  the  arm-chair,  and  sat  myself  down 
beside  him,  even  as  if  we  had  been  parted  only  for  a  few  hours, 
and  never  till  then  asked  him  the  question  where  he  came  from, 
and  what  brought  him.  Once  with  me  and  all  seemed  natural. 
He  inquirod  hastily  about  William,  and  seemed  very  anxious  to 
know  how  things  were  going  on,  and  then  he  said,  "  Mr.  Pierce 
is  dead.  Trot ;  I  am  come  home  at  his  last  request.  That  is  one 
thing.  Poor  Leah's  death  is  another," 
I  knew  all  that  was  contained  m  t\ie  l?ist  sentence.     He  had 
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thought  of  me.     I  answered,  "  There  have  been  terrible  changes. 
We  feared  Mr.  Pierce  might  die." 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  a  grievous  business.  He  was  not  fitted  for 
the  climate  or  the  work.  I  hope  I  was  a  comfort  to  him.  But 
you  have  had  a  hard  time  too,  my  little  Trot,  my  precious  little 
woman."  He  seized  me  with  his  old  bear's  hug,  and  I  felt  tears 
drop  upon  my  cheek  ;  we  could  neither  of  us  trust  ourselves  to 
say  more  just  then.  He  had  landed  only  that  day,  and  had  had 
little  to  eat.  I  went  out  to  order  something,  for  him,  and  came 
back  again  to  ask  him  about  the  ship  ;  should  any  one  be  sent 
off  ?  He  satisfied  my  mind.  As  he  came  off  the  down  he  had  met 
people  going  across.  There  would  be  sufficient  help.  The 
night  was  calm,  though  dark,  and  he  did  not  think  I  need  be 
uneasy. 

Oh !  the  blessing  of  resting  upon  another  instead  of  deciding 
for  oneself.  Women  may  like  power,  but  I  can  never  believe 
that  it  is  in  their  nature  to  like  the  responsibility  which  goes 
with  it.  I  told  Martha  -to  get  tea  quickly,  and  would  have  gone 
away  myself  to  hurry  her,  but  Roger  was  just  as  he  used  to  be, 
so  patient  about  his  own  comfort.  He  should  like  a  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  wine,  he  said,  and  then  he  would  wait  till 
William  came.  We  would  have  tea  together.  "  Home  faces 
are  better  than  tea,"  he  remarked,  as  he  grasped  my  hand,  and 
held  it  tight.  "  Oh  !  Ursie,  there's  nothing  like  Old  England 
after  all." 

We  spoke  of  Leah  then.  He  felt  so  tenderly  about  her.  I 
saw  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  Sandcombe  without  her. 
His  loving  heart  seemed  to  have  no  power  of  retaining  disagree- 
able impressions  of  any  one  living,  much  less  of  the  dead.  To 
hear  him  talk  of  his  old  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  even  of 
the  Shaws  and  Prices,  one  might  have  thought  that  they  had 
been  conferring  favours  upon  him  all  his  life. 

People  had  been  very  kind  to  him  in  Canada,  he  said,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  if  he  chose  to  go  back  he  should  do  well.  But 
the  necessary  exposure  to  the  intense  cold  during  this  first  winter, 
and  the  anxiety  about  Mr.  Pierce,  had  tried  him  greatly.  The 
voyage  home  had  done  him  good,  and  he  was  looking  well,  but 
this  first  experience  of  exile  had  not  been  quite  successful.  As 
he  went  more  into  details  about  his  own  affairs,  I  found  that 
Leah's  death  had  in  some  way  affected  his  money  arrangements 
with  William,  and  there  was  a  question  about  laying  out  his  little 
capital  in  Canada,  which  could  not  well  be  determined  until  he 
had  had  a  communication  with  William.    "So  'joxx  %»^^^V^^ 
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more  reasons  than  one  for  returning,  Ursie,"  he  said,  "  and  as 
poor  Mr.  Pierce  took  care  to  provide  me  with  the  means,  I 
thought  I  shouhln't  be  wrong,  though  I  felt  it  was  following  my 
own  wishes.     I  had  a  longing  — " 

"  To  see  me,"  I  said,  as  I  looked  up  at  him  eagerly.  He  patted 
my  cheek  and  laughed  ;  but  a  grave  look  came  over  his  face,  and 
directly  afterwards,  he  went  on  saying  something  about  Leah.  I 
knew  as  well  as  possible  all  that  passed  through  his  mind  ;  it 
was  what  passed  through  mine  likewise.  We  could  not  part 
perhaps  for  ever  without  one  more  meeting. 

We  waited  till  seven  o'clock,  and  still  William  did  not  come. 
I  made  Roger  have  his  tea  then,  and  in  my  happiness  did  not 
think  of  being  uneasy  about  William,  only  I  was  impatient  that 
he  should  see  Roger.  But  when  the  clock  struck  nine,  I  did 
really  think  it  very  strange,  and  I  agreed  to  Roger's  proposal, 
that  he  should  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  call  out.  The 
night  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  snow  still  falling,  and  in  spite  of 
William's  knowledge  of  the  tracks  over  the  down,  it  was  not  at 
all  impossible  that  he  might  lose  his  way.  I  could  not  help  being 
amused  at  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  Roger  spoke  of  the 
weather.  "  What  was  English  cold  ?  "  he  said,  as  1  helped  him 
on  with  his  great  coat,  but  he  knew  how  to  wrap  himself  up  un- 
commonly well,  and  went  out  pleased,  I  am  sure,  rather  than  not 
at  having  to  encounter  his  old  enemy. 

Not  above  ten  minutes  afterwards,  I  heard  quite  a  chorus  of 
men's  voices  in  the  entrance.  William  was  there  and  Roger,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  others  besides.  But  they  were  merry 
enough,  and  I  was  satisfied  there  was  nothing  amiss.  The  men 
went  into  the  kitchen,  William  came  into  the  parlour,  blinking  at 
the  light,  and  putting  a  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  but  with  his 
hand  resting  upon  Roger's  shoulder,  and  asking  him  more  ques- 
tions than  could  by  any  possibility  be  answered.  "  He  was  lost," 
said  Roger,  laughing  heartily.  "  You  would  not  believe  it,  Ursie, 
but  he  was." 

"  And  frightened  out  of  my  senses  when  I  was  found,"  ex- 
claimed William.  "  What  was  I  to  make  of  it,  Ursie,  when  I 
heard  a  man,  who  I  thought  hundreds  of  miles  away,  hallooing 
close  at  my  side  in  the  dark  ?  I  would  walk  fifty  miles,  and  be 
present  at  a  hundred  shipwrecks,  before  I  would  have  such  a 
fright  again.  But  welcome  for  all  that,  my  good  fellow,"  and  he 
shook  Roger's  hand  till  I  thought  it  would  have  come  off. 

"  Then  there  has  been  a  shipwreck  ?  "  I  inquired  anxiously. 

"A  Trrect,  but  no  lives  lost,    Heaps  of  oranges  for  the  Hatton 
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people  to  feast  on  to-morrow,  aad  plenty  of'  salt-water  to  give 
them  a  pleasant  flavour.  I  should  have  been  back  here  three 
hours  ago  but  for  the  wreck.  It  was  bitter  work  down  on  the 
shore  ;  and  the  wind  seems  to  have  caught  my  eyes,  they  pmart 
terribly." 

"  And  how  did  you  find  Mrs.  Morris  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Baddish,  very  bad,  Jessie  says.  I  didn't  see  her.  The  doc- 
tors think  it  is  a  break  up." 

"  Poor  Jessie  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Did  you  tell  her  I  would  go 
over  to  her  any  moment  ?  " 

"  She  does  not  want  help,  so  she  declares,  but  I  promised  her 
you  should  be  thpre  to-morrow.  She  is  not  a  girl  to  be  left  to 
herself  in  a  difficulty." 

."  I  could  drive  you  over,  Ursie,"  said  Roger. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  carelessly  ;  "  but,  William,  who  are  those  men 
in  the  kitchen  ?  " 

"  Compton  fellows,  who  were  down  on  the  shore  helping  about 
the  wreck.  We  were  all  going  wrong  together  when  Roger 
hailed  us.  It's  his  doing,  having  them  in  and  giving  them  a 
glass  of  ale.  I  am  not  given  to  such  extrQ,vagance,  Ursie,"  and 
William  laughed  the  first  hearty  laugh  I  had  heard  since  Leah's 
death. 

I  went  out  to  the  men  myself  to  see  they  had  everything  com- 
fortable. They  were  making  a  hearty  supper,  and  it  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  something  like  the  old  Sandcombe  hospitality, 
which  I  used  to  hear  of  in  my  young  days.  They  were  not  gone 
till  nearly  ten  o'clock.  When  I  went  back  to  the  parlour  I  found 
William  and  Roger  sitting  over  the  fire,  deep  in  business  already. 
Roger  started  up  as  I  put  a  candle  before  him,  and  told  him  it 
was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

"Time  !  not  yet.  Trot ;  why  the  evening  is  just  begun." 

"  It  is  time,  though,"  I  said,  "  for  folks  who  must  get  up  with 
the  cock-crowing." 

He  lingered  a  little,  thinking.  "  Trot,  you  and  I  used  to  thank 
God  for  taking  care  of  us  before  we  went  to  bed.  I  have  come 
through  a  rough  time  lately.  What  do  you  say,  William  ;  mightn't 
we  have  prayers  ?  " 

William  was  taken  so  by  surprise  he  could  not  object,  and  I 
don't  believe  he  wished  it.  I  stepped  out  of  the  room,  and  called 
Martha,  and  we  all  knelt  down,  and  Roger  said  some  of  the 
prayers  from  the  evening  service,  and  thanked  God  for  bringing 
him  safe  home.  That  was  the  first  beginning  of  family  prayer  at 
Sandcombe. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  first  waking  the  next  morning  would  have  repaid  me  for 
double  the  pain  I  had  suffered  since  Roger's  absence.  It  was  so. 
wonderfully  happy.  My  nature  was  not  one  to  dwell  long  on 
future  troubles,  so  I  took  the  blessings  brought  by  the  present 
moment,  and  only  felt  that  Roger  was  with  me  and  that  for  the 
time  all  must  go  well.  And  my  feeling  was  shared  by  every  one 
in  the  house.  Roger's  return  was  like  letting  the  light  of  the  sun 
break  in  upon  our  sad  household.  William  expanded,  as  it  were, 
under  its  influence  in  a  manner  which  was  surprising  to  me ; 
especially  as  he  had  a  good  deal  to  make  him  uncomfortable  in 
other  ways.  I  mentioned  that  the  evening  of  the  wreck  he  came 
in  shading  his  face  from  the  light,  and  putting  a  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes.  All  that  evening,  he  complained  of  a  shooting  pain  in 
them,  and  the  next  day  they  were  very  much  inflamed.  He  had 
caught  Cold  in  them  ;  for  in  consequence  of  being  so  silly  as  not 
to  take  a  great  coat  with  him,  he  had  no  defence  against  the 
snow,  and  he  had  been  exposed  to  it  a  long  time.  We  forced 
him  to  send  for  the  Compton  doctor,  but  the  lotion  which  was 
ordered  did  no  good,  and  then  he  said  he  would  see  some  one  in 
Hove.  Instead,  however,  of  letting  the  doctor  come  to  him,  he 
would  go  into  Hove  himself  on  a  day  when  there  was  a  bitter 
wind  blowing,  and  of  course  he  returned  worse  than  he  went. 
These  things  were  very  vexatious,  but  I  could  talk  out  my 
troubles  to  Roger,  and  that  was  sufficient  comfort  to  mo  for  the 
time.  The  accounts  from  Hatton  continued  very  indifferent. 
Mrs.  Morris  kept  her  bed,  and  Jessie  was  in  constant  attendance 
upon  her.  Roger  and  I  saw  Jessie  for  a  short  time  the  day  he 
drove  me  over,  and  she  was  very  pleasant  in  her  behaviour  to 
both  of  us, — very  glad  to  see  Roger,  and  full  of  thanks  for  our 
coming  ;  but  her  mind  was  so  engrossed  by  all  the  cares  pressing 
upon  her,  that  she  did  not  seem  to  take  in  anything  else  tho- 
roughly. I  thought  myself  how  much  prettier  and  more  winning 
she  was  in  this  subdued  mood  than  in  any  of  her  wilful  humours, 
and  I  was  pleased  that  Roger  should  see  her  to  advantage,  even 
though  her  manner  contradicted  some  of  the  things  I  had  lately 
written  to  him  about  her.  Jessie  told  me  that  day  that  Miss 
Milicent  was  actually  gone.  She  had  learnt  it  from  some  one 
who  came  over  from  Dene,  and  said  that  Mr.  Macdonald  knew  it 
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for  certain.  There  was  a  great  deal  too  much  communication 
kept  up  still  between  Dene  and  Jessie  and  the  Lieutenant.  I  did 
not  feel  at  all  easy  in  my  mind  as  to  the  end. 

After  Jessie's  information,  I  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  go 
and  see  Mrs.  Weir,  even  at  the  risk  of  facing  Mrs.  Temple,  and 
perhaps  offending  her.  It  was  a  little  pleasure  to  me  also  whilst 
Roger  was  away,  for  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  London  for  a  few 
days  to  see  Mr.  Pierce's  relations.  Yet  I  did  not  feel  comfortable 
in  thinking  what  kind  of  reception  I  might  meet  with,  and  I  was 
rather  nervous  as  I  rang  the  bell.  The  page  opened  the  door, 
and  I  asked  if  I  might  see  Mrs.  Weir.  He  did  not  know — he 
would  go  and  see — and  he  ran  off.  I  stood  looking  down  the 
road,  and  saw  Mrs.  Temple  coming  up.  She  was  going  on  beyond 
the  house,  but  on  perceiving  me  she  drew  near.  I  made  a  curtsy, 
and  said  I  had  walked  over  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Weir. 
"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Weir  is  not  at  all  well  to-day." 
"  I  was  afraid  she  might  not  be,  Ma'am,"  I  replied.  "  Parting 
with  Miss  Milicent  must  have  made  her  anxious." 

"  Mrs.  Weir  is  too  excellent  a  person  to  allow  herself  to  be 
anxious  upon  any  subject,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  will  tell  her  that 
you  called." 

"  I  had  hoped  that  I  might  have  seen  her.  Ma'am,"  I  said. 
"  Having  been  accustomed  to  me  so  long,  I  fancied  it  would  not 
make  her  nervous." 

"  Mrs.  Weir  sees  no  one  but  her  friends,"  was  Mrs.  Temple's 
answer  ;  "  I  will  tell  her  that  you  called  to  inquire,  and  no  doubt 
she  will  be  much  obliged  to  you." 

Just  then  Mr,  Temple  and  some  strange  gentlemen  came  up, 
and  Mr.  Temple  asked  his  wife  if  she  was  going  on  farther.  I 
saw  she  disliked  leaving  me  at  the  door,  and  again  she  repeated, 
"  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Weir  that  you  called," — which  was  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  You  have  come,  and  now  you  may  go  back  again,"  but 
I  kept  my  stand,  waiting  for  the  answer  from  Mrs.  Weir  herself. 
"  Are  you  ready,  my  dear  ? "  said  Mr.  Temple,  in  his  meek 
voice,  and  he  offered  her  his  arm  :  she  really  had  no  excuse  then, 
and  was  obliged  to  depart. 

The  page  came  back  almost  directly  afterwards,  followed  by 
CyOtton.  He  began  telling  me  that  Mrs.  Weir  was  very  ill,  that  she 
had  had  a  bad  night,  that  she  did  not  see  any  one, — but  Cotton 
gave  him  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  and  sent  him  off  to  the  kitchen,  and 
even  before  he  was  out  of  sight  exclaimed,  "  Little  rascal  I — ho 
would  say  his  face  was  copper-coloured  for  sixpence  !  " 
^'  Isn't  Mrs.  Weir  ill  ?  "  I  said.     "  Can  sKo  se^  m^  "^  '^ 
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Cotton  replied  by  stepping  out  into  the  road,  and  looking  up 
and  down  it. 

"  She  is  gone.  That  is  her  purple  bonnet.  Now,  Miss  Grant, 
if  you  wish  to  come  you  must  make  the  most  of  your  time." 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Cotton  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  "  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"  Don't  ask  questions,  and  you  won't  have  answers.  At  any 
rate,  seeing  you  will  do  my  mistress  good,  for  yours  will  be  the 
first  face  belonging  to  any  one  out  of  the  house  that  she  has 
caught  sight  of  for  the  last  three  weeks." 

"  Has  she  been  so  ill  as  that  ?  "  I  inquired. 

'*  Only  learning  to  be  quiet,  she  will  tell  you,"  said  Cotton. 
"  Before  I  would  put  up  with  such  folly  !  But  we  aren't  all 
made  alike,  that  is  one  blessing." 

I  followed  her,  greatly  perplexed  and  pained. 

"  Mrs.  Weir's  sitting-room  was  wanted  for  any  stray  visitors," 
whispered  Cotton  to  me,  as  she  saw  me  look  round  the  lobby  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  not  quite  knowing  where  I  was  to  be  taken  to. 
"  She  has  Mr.  Temple's  little  dressing-room  fitted  up  for  her  now, 
and  her  bed-room  is  along  the  passage  to  the  right." 

"  It  is  not  comfortable  for  her,  is  it  ?  "  I  asked  ;  and  Cotton 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  answered  :  "  We  must  like  what  is 
given  us,  when  we  are  not  mistresses  in  our  own  house." 

Mrs.  Weir  looked  at  least  a  year  older  since  the  last  time  I  had 
seen  her.  Her  complexion,  naturally  so  singularly  clear  and 
smooth,  had  become  withered  and  sallow,  and  her  eyes  were 
heavy  ;  but  she  was  much  more  self-controlled,  and  if  I  could 
have  felt  that  her  appearance  and  manner  were  natural,  I  might 
have  fancied  there  was  a  change  for  the  better. 

"  You  find  me  in  a  new  room,  Ursula,"  she  said,  as  Cotton  left 
us,  and  I  sat  down  beside  her.     "  It  must  seem  strange  to  you." 

Yes,  it  was  very  strange,  so  cold-looking,  and  comfortless  I 
Nothing  but  Mrs.  Weir's  work-basket,  and  a  Bible  on  the  table  ; 
no  flowers  even  to  brighten  it. 

*•  I  have  been  here  since  Milicent  left  me,"  she  continued,  "  My 
niece  wished  me  to  be  near  her  ;  and  she  has  friends  coming  to 
see  her,  so  that  the  house  will  be  full." 

"  It  doesn't  look  like  your  room,  certainly.  Ma'am,"  I  replied. 

"  You  miss  the  little  ornaments  ;  but  they  were  better  in  the 
visitors'  room ;  and  you  know,  Ursula,  all  things  increase  in 
value  when  they  give  pleasure  to  others." 

"  This  room  is  very  small,  Ma'am,"  I  observed,  "  and  I  am 
afraid  you  will  feel  the  draught  from  the  door," 
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"  My  niece  has  lent  me  a  thick  shawl,  and  I  put  it  on  when  I 
feel  the  cold.  You  see,  Ursula,  I  am  not  fit  to  travel,  because  I 
do  feel  things  so  much.     My  niece  tells  me  that." 

Her  voice  faltered  a  little,  and  I  heard  her  murmur  to  herself, 
«*  It  is  right :  God  help  me  ;  it  is  all  right." 

"  You  will  be  better.  Ma'am,  when  you  have  heard  from  Miss 
Milicent,"  I  said  ;  "  her  being  away  must  make  you  anxious." 

"  I  ought  not  to  be  anxious,  Ursula.  I  have  so  many  bless- 
ings ;  and  I  could  not  go.     Milicent  will  do  without  me — she 

always  does  without  me ,  but  it  is  lonely,  and  I  wish  " she 

did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"  What  do  you  wish,  dear  Ma'am  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Nothing,  Ursula.  God  has  taught  me  that  I  must  have  no 
wishes,"  and  Mrs.  Weir  folded  her  little  hands  together  as  a  child 
would  do  in  prayer. 

"  Only  perhaps  it  would  do  you  good,  just  to  say  out  your 
wish.  Ma'am,"  I  said  ;  "  even  if  you  don't  think  it  right  to  en- 
courage it." 

"  No,  Ursula  ;  no  wishes,  no  longings." 

**  Some,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  exclaimed,  "  some  we  must  have,  whilst 
we  live  upon  earth." 

**  If  God  would  grant  me  to  see  my  duty,  clearly,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  I  try  to  understand  what  they  tell  me,  —  yes,  I  try. 
But,  Ursula,  a  wife  has  a  great  duty  to  a  husband." 

"  No  one  would  wish  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Weir  now.  Ma'am,"  I 
answered. 

"  That  is  what  is  said.  Is  it  true,  Ursula  ?  I  made  a  vow 
once.     Does  God  forget  our  vows  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  wish  us  to  do  what  is  impossible,  Ma'am,"  I 
replied,  "  and  your  friends  judge  rightly,  I  am  sure,  in  telling  you 
that  you  would  do  harm  to  yourself,  and  no  good  to  Mr.  Weir, 
by  insisting  upon  joining  him." 

"  You  say  so,  do  you  ?  you  are  like  them  all,  but  I  forgot  — 
I  am  to  be  quiet.  Cotton  ought  not  to  have  brought  you  here,  it 
was  wrong.  My  niece  would  not  like  me  to  see  you,  and  she 
knows  what  is  best.  But  I  am  quiet,  —  only  if  they  would  tell 
me  why  they  allowed  Milicent  to  go  without  me.  Ursula,  I  will 
pray.     God  will  help  me  if  I  pray." 

All  the  assumed  self-control  was  over.  Her  hands  trembled 
violently.  I  took  hold  of  them  to  keep  them  still,  but  she  did 
not  seem  to  think  of  my  presence  as, .  with  her  eyes  closed,  she 
poured  out  her  prayer  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  tha 
earnestness  and  devotion  of  a  saint.     She  pioye^  toT  ^\3^i^mL\^i^ss^> 
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for  guidance,  for  humility  and  charity.  I  could  with  difficulty 
follow  the  course  of  her  thoughts.  There  seemed  to  be  a  burden 
upon  her  heart,  which  she  could  scarcely  find  words  to  express. 

After  a  few  moments  she  lay  back  upon  the  sofa.  I  thought 
she  was  faint,  and  offered  her  a  bottle  of  salts,  but  she  would  not 
take] it.  "No,  Ursula,"  she  said,  "I  am  better  now,  I  will  not 
talk  any  more  ;  and  you  had  better  go." 

"  I  can't  leave  you  alone,  Ma'am,"  I  replied. 

"  Cotton  will  come  to  me,  and  my  niece  will  return.  1  would 
rather,  Ursula." 

"  Rather,"  meant  duty  not  inclination,  I  was  sure,  and  I  felt 
very  determined.  "  I  was  in  hopes,  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  that  I  might 
have  stayed  a  little  with  you  to  tell  you  about  my  brother  Roger 
— the  one  who  went  to  Canada,  you  know — he  is  come  back." 

Her  eyes  quite  brightened  at  this  little  bit  of  news  from  the 
outer  world.  She  said  eagerly,  "  Oh  !  Ursula,  that  must  be  very 
pleasant ;  will  you  not  tell  me  about  it  ?  Was  that  why  you 
did  not  come  to  see  me  ?     My  niece  thought  you  had  forgotten 
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"  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Ma'am,"  I  said,  and  I 
began  to  give  her  an  account  of  Leah's  illness,  lengthening  out 
what  I  had  to  say,  so  as  to  gain  her  attention  thoroughly,  and 
it  was  quite  curious  to  me  to  watch  the  effect  my  little  story  had 
upon  her.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  mine  when  I  spoke  of  the 
sorrow  that  had  come  upon  us,  smoothing  it  kindly,  and  looking 
at  me  at  the  same  time  intently,  and  though  she  grieved  with  me, 
and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  yet  the  haggard  look  passed  from  her 
face,  until  I  told  her  how  I  had  watched  Leah,  and  nursed  her,  and 
been  with  her  at  her  death.  Then  it  came  back  again  most 
painfully,  and  she  said,  "  You  have  done  all  you  could,  Ursula  ; 
you  have  nothing  on  your  conscience,  and  now  God  has  sent  you 
a  reward."  The  words  gave  me  a  pang,  as  I  thought  how  little 
they  were  deserved.  I  changed  the  subject,  knowing  what  was 
in  her  thoughts,  and  spoke  of  Roger,  but  I  could  not  seize  upon 
her  attention  again,  and  as  she  looked  towards  the  door  ner- 
vously, I  felt  that  I  had  been  there  long  enough. 

I  rose  to  go,  promising  to  come  and  see  her  again,  but  I  had 
no  response.  It  almost  seemed  that  she  wished  me  not  to  come, 
for  she  only  said,  "  Yes,  tJrsula,  when  you  have  time  ;  but  you 
are  very  busy,  and  you  have  your  brother." 

I  did  not  notice  the  change  in  her  manner,  and  insisted  upon 

placing  the  cushions  comfortably,  and  throwing  a  shawl  over  her, 

Hs  in  the  good  old  days  at  Dene.     Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  room. 
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I  said,  "  I  think  I  must  send  you  over  a  few  crocusses  and  snow- 
drops, Ma'am,  from  Sandcombe.  You  don't  seem  to  have  any,  and 
you  used  to  like  them  so  much." 

"  Oh  !  Ursula ;  thank  you,  indeed  that  will  be  so  kind ;  but 
my  niece  would  like  some  for  the  visitors'  room,  if  you  could 
spare  them.  She  says  we  must  all  try  and  make  that  pretty  and 
comfortable  for  her  friends."  I  made  no  more  offers.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  be  angry  with  Mrs.  Weir,  I  think  I  should  have 
been  then. 

Cotton  was  keeping  guard  in  the  lobby.  I  was  going  down- 
stairs, but  she  hurried  me  away  to  her  own  room — a  little  attic. 

"  I  shall  get  into  a  scrape  for  this,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  couldn't 
help  it.     I  couldn't  bear  it  any  longer  by  myself." 

"  I  don't  understand  it  all,"  I  said. 

"  How  should  you,  or  any  one  who  doesn't  live  in  the  house  ? 
I  thought  Mr.  Richardson  might  have  been  of  use,  but  she's  too 
much  for  him.'! 

"  She  !  who  ?  Mrs.  Weir  ?" 

"  No,  no  ;  how  foolish !  Mrs.  Temple.  She  keeps  him  at  arm's 
length.  Ever  since  Miss  Milicent  went  has  he  been  trying  to 
get  in,  and  never  succeeded  once." 

"  But  why  not  ?  "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  why  shouldn't  he  come  ?" 

"  Just  sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  you  ;"  and  Cotton  gave  me  a 
chair  and  seated  herself  on  a  trunk,  delighted,  as  I  perceived,  to 
have  some  one  to  whom  to  pour  out  her  troubles.  It  seemed 
that  ever  since  the  first  news  had  been  heard  of  Mr.  Weir,  Mrs. 
Weir's  nervousness  and  fidgets,  as  Cotton  called  them,  had  in- 
creased tenfold.  It  was  the  old  feeling  which  we  had  battled 
with  at  Bene,  only  much  more  vehement.  Mrs.  Weir  could 
never  have  loved  her  husband,  latterly  she  must  have  been  very 
unhappy  with  him ;  yet  she  had  kept  herself  up  by  the  one  prin- 
ciple which  was,  in  fact,  all  the  strength  of  mind  she  possessed, 
— a  sense  of  religious  duty.  But  for  this  she  might  long  ago 
have  been-  considered  incapable  of  judgment  upon  any  subject. 
I  suppose,  naturally  enough  in  her  state  of  health,  the  principle 
had  become  exaggerated.  She  was  morbid  in  her  conscientious- 
ness, but  still  it  was  the  only  thing  to  rest  upon  in  dealing  with 
her.  In  the  present  instance  I  gathered  from  what  Cotton  said, 
that  she  might  have  been  managed  easily  enough  but  for  Miss 
Milicent's  wilfulness.  If  any  one  else  had  been  sent  to  find 
Mr.  Weir,  and  inquire  into  his  condition,  Mrs.  Weir  would,  at 
least  for  a  while,  have  been  satisfied  ;  but  the  movsi'e.xi^  W^sa* 
ISTilicent  talked  of  going,  Mrs,  Weir  \)ecawie  ^iLoHXa^,  ^xA  %"«ciSs. 
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she  must  go  too, — and  the  idea  so  possessed  her  that  it  became  a 
kind  of  monomania. 

"  I  should  have  given  in  to  her,"  I  exclaimed,  as  Cotton  told 
me  this. 

"  So  should  I,"  she  replied.  "  Mrs.  Weir  is  just  one  of  those 
odd,  nervous  persons,  who  can  do  wonderful  things  when  they 
have  their  own  waj,  and  can't  stir  an  inch  when  they  have  not. 
I  heard  Mr.  Eichardson  say  this  myself  to  Mrs.  Temple.  He 
did  all  he  could  to  keep  Miss  Milicent  from  her  wild  scheme, 
and  I  know  he  put  before  her  the  harm  all  the  fuss  was  doing 
her  mother, — but  you  might  as  well  have  talked  to  a  stone  wall ; 
and  then  he  took  the  other  tack,  and  turned  to  Mrs.  Temple, 
hoping  something  might  be  managed  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Weir, — and 
there  was  another  stone  wall." 

"  He  must  have  had  enough  to  do  with  them  all,"  I  said. 

"  You  would  think  so  if  you  had  known  everything  that  went 
on  ;  how  we  used  to  be  kept  up,  night  after  night, — Mrs.  Temple 
preaching  to  my  poor  mistress  about  patience,  and  trying  ker  so 
that  she  must  have  been  better  than  Job  if  she  had  not  been 
impatient,  and  at  last  sending  her  off  into  hysterics ;  and  Miss 
Milicent  coming  in  in  the  middle,  with  worries  about  her  boxes, 
and  what  she  should  take,  and  what  she  should  leave  behind,  and 
never  seeing  that  the  very  mention  of  packing  set  Mrs.  Weir  off 
worse  than  ever." 

"  Mrs.  Weir  is  quiet  enough,  now,"  I  said. 

"  Hasn't  she  been  tutored, — fairly  tutored  and  trained  into  it  ? 
But  the  trouble  is  not  over." 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Temple  did  only  what  she  thought  was  for 
the  best,"  I  said. 

Cotton  gave  a  little  contemptuous  laugh.  "  Why,  Miss  Grant, 
you  are  not  taken  in  by  her,  are  you  ?  She  thinks  it  the  best  for 
herself  that  Mrs.  Weir  should  stay,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  If 
she  did  not,  my  poor  mistress  would  have  been  off  for  France,  or 
for  Australia,  or  for  any  other  country,  by  the  next  packet." 

"  I  don't  precisely  see  what  good  it  can  do  Mrs.  Temple  to 
have  Mrs.  Weir  here,"  I  said,  "  she  can  be  only  a  trouble.'* 

"  There  is  a  house  to  be  kept  up,"  replied  Cotton. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  but  Mrs.  Weir's  income  is  very  small." 

"Not  so  small  but  that  it  helps  Mrs.  Temple  pretty  consi- 
derably ;  that  I  know  from  good  authority,"  continued  Cotton. 
"And  just  see  in  what  a  style  we  have  things, — footman,  and 
page,  and  pony-carriage,  and  gardener.     Mrs.  Temple  didn't  live 
in  that  way  in  her  own  home,  and  she  Nv^ould  not  live  so  here,  if 
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it  was  not  for  Mrs.  Weir's  help.     Slio  has  all  the  money  in  her 
own  hands,  and  she  doesn't  choose  it  should  go  out  of  them." 

*  Still,"  I  said,  not  choosing  to  own  to  Cotton  how  much  I 
agreed  as  to  her  opinion  of  Mrs.  Temple,  "  it  was  best  for  Mrs. 
Weir  to  stay." 

"  That  may  or  mayn't  be,"  replied  Cotton.  "  As  you  yourself 
said  just  now,  Miss  Grant,  when  her  heart  was  so  set  upon  it,  I 
should  have  run  the  risk.  Bat  I  wouldn't  quarrel  about  the  plan, 
only  the  way  it  has  been  managed.  If  ever  there  was  a  hard 
gaoler  it's  Mrs.  Temple.  You  must  have  seen  enough  yourself 
to  make  you  guess  that'* 

"I  see  that  Mrs.  Weir  is  afraid  of  Mrs.  Temple,"  I  said,  <'and 
I  don't  like  her  being  moved  into  that  small  room,  and  not  having 
everything  comfortable  about  her." 

"  Oh  I  that's  sacrifice,  discipline,"  exclaimed  Cotton  ;  "  I  know 
the  words  by  heart,  for  I've  heard  nothing  else  since  we  came  to 
Stonecliff.  If  it's  possible,  Miss  Grant,  for  a  woman  to  make  her 
way  to  Heaven  by  proxy,  depend  upon  it  that  woman's  Mrs. 
Temple.  Why  there  isn't  a  duty  that  she  has  to  perform  which  she 
doesn't  make  some  one  or  another  do  for  her.  Miss  Milicent — 
she  sees  the  poor  for  her,  and  goes  to  the  school ;  and  Mr.  Temple, 
he  pays  her  visits,  and  writes  her  letters  5  and  Mrs.  Weir  finds 
money  for  charity,  and  does  poor-work,  and  gives  up  all'  her 
little  comforts  to  make  things  pleasant  to  the  visitors,  and  Mrs. 
Temple  counts  up  all  that  is  done,  and  takes  the  sum  total  to 
herself." 

"  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  talk  so,  Cotton,"  I  said,  "  I  don't 
believe  it  can  be  true." 

"  Just  come  here  for  a  month,  and  see  if  it  isn't,"  exclaimed 
Cotton.  "  A  month  I  why  you'd  find  it  out  in  a  week  !  I  have 
gone  in  and  out  of  the  room  whilst  visitors  have  been  there,  and 
have  heard  her  go  on-^*  Wo  do  this,  and,  we  do  that ' — till,  you 
wouldn't  believe  it,  but  I  have  been  almost  taken  in  myself ;  and 
no  wonder  my  poor  mistress  is." 

"  Then  it  was  not  Mrs.  Weir's  wish  to  change  her  room  ?"  I 
asked, 

"  No  more  than  it  is  to  cut  her  head  off.  It  was  all  done  by 
Mrs.  Temple's  preaching  about  sacrifice  and  discipline.  Mrs. 
Temple  has  the  command  of  the  whole  house,  and  goes  where  she 
likes,  and  does  what  she  likes  ;  and  because  she  is  in  the 
drawing-room  all  day,  and  does  not  want  a  sitting-room  to  her- 
self, she  made  my  poor  mistress  fancy  that  it  was  too  great  a 
luxury  for  her  to  have  the  comfortable  &o\xt\i  tooted  -^"^^^  ^^ 
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chose  when  she  came  here  ;  and  so,  after  Miss  Milicent  was 
gone,  and  when  there  was  actually  an  additional  spare  bed-room, 
she  teased  her  into  moving  into  that  little  poky  dressing-room." 

"Miss  Milicent  ought  not  to  have  gone,"  I  could  not  help 
saying. 

"  She  wasn't  much  good  when  she  was  here,"  continued 
Cotton  ;  "  she  never  saw  anything  that  went  on." 

Cotton  was  mistaken  there.  Miss  Milicent,  I  was  sure,  saw  a 
great  deal,  only  with  her  awkwardness  she  did  not  know  how  to 
remedy  it.  I  felt  really  afraid  for  Mrs.  Weir,  especially  as 
Cotton  continued  her  tissue  of  complaints,  which  might  indeed 
be  exaggerated,  but  for  which  I  could  scarcely  doubt  there  was  a 
foundation  of  truth.  She  had  her  own  special  grievance,  which 
was  natural  enough  ;  it  was  one  which  the  servants  could  not 
help  feeling, —  Mrs.  Temple's  stinginess.  I  was  aware  of  the 
characteristic,  but  I  confess  I  was  not  prepared  for  all  the  little 
ways  in  which  Cotton  declared  it  was  shown.  The  Dene  house- 
keeping had  been  lavish,  wrongly  so  very  often,  and  no  doubt 
there  was  much  which  required  correction ;  but  I  could  feel 
keenly  with  Cotton  when  she  described  how  even  the  char- 
woman's wages  were  cut  down,  and  all  kinds  of  make-shifts 
forced  upon  the  kitchen  in  order  to  make  a  show  in  the  parlour. 

What  I  heard  was  very  painful  to  me,  and  as  for  remedying 
any  part  of  the  evil,  I  saw  no  way  to  it.  For  unless  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richardson  were  freely  admitted  to  the  house,  there  were 
none  of  Mrs.  Weir's  friends  near  to  be  aware  how  things  went 
on,  or  to  take  her  part. 

"  Mrs.  Temple  is  very  jealous  of  you.  Miss  Grant,"  said  Cotton, 
as  the  conversation  ended,  "  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  isn't  as 
much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  have  let  you  in  now.  But  I  felt  I 
must  get  hold  of  you,  and  if  you  can  come  over  again  before  long, 
I'll  try  and  smuggle  you  in  ;  and  if  I  can't,  perhaps  you  won't 
mind  the  trouble  of  the  walk  for  nothing,  for  I  assure  you  it's 
charity." 

Cotton  did  not  feel  the  difficulty  which  was  present  to  inc. 
Mrs.  Temple  was  the  mistress  of  the  house.  If  she  did  not  like 
me  to  go  there  openly,  I  could  not  be  smuggled  in  by  the  lady's 
maid  —  that  would  be  entirely  against  all  my  principles,  and  1 
felt  it  would  do  no  good  in  the  end.  If  I  was  ever  to  be  allowed  to 
be  any  comfort  to  Mrs.  Weir,  there  must  be  no  flaw  in  my  conduct 
for  Mrs.  Temple  to  seize  upon.  No,  I  must  let  it  all  rest  in 
God's  hands,  knowing  that,  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  be  of 
usOy  He  would  open  the  door  for  me. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Miss  Milicent  crossed  over  to  France  safely,  we  heard  that 
from  John  Hervoy,  and  she  was  going  on  to  Paris,  hoping  to  find 
Mr.  Weir  there,  and  to  bo  with  him  in  his  lodging,  and  learn  his 
plans,  and  help  him  with  her  advice.  It  sounded,  just  at  first, 
very  dutiful  and  self-denying,  and  I  believe  Miss  Milicent  her- 
self thought  Jt  so  ;  but  I  hope  it  was  not  very  wicked  in  me,  I 
could  not  help  remembering  that  she  would  find  more  amusement 
in  Paris  than  at  StonecliiF,  and  that  if  her  father  claimed  her  on 
the  one  side,  her  mother  had  an  equal  claim  on  the  other.  I  was 
glad,  however,  to  hear  that  so  far  her  journey  had  prospered,  and 
I  tried  not  to  be  uneasy  about  what  might  come  afterwards. 
Some  persons  might  have  wondered  why  I  should  have  cared 
enough  for  her  to  feel  anything  like  uneasiness  ;  but  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  my  circle  of  interests  was  small,  and  that  it 
was  in  my  nature  to  throw  myself  very  much  into  other  people's 
concerns.  An  orphan  as  I  was,  and  having  no  sister,  1  suppose  I 
kept  my  heart  more  open  than  I  might  otherwise  have  done,  for 
what  befell  my  friends,  es[)ecially  those  connected  with  my  child- 
hood. Many  a  heart-ache  have  I  had  for  Mrs.  Weir,  which  I 
dared  not  speak  of  to  anyone,  not  even  to  kind  Mrs.  Kemp, 
knowing  she  would  not  understand  it. 

Roger's  stay  was  uncertain.  It  depended  upon  .some  business 
connected  with  Mr.  Pierce's  affairs  ;  but  ho  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  three  months  ;  and  I  know, 
ho  would  keep  to  this  determination  if  possible.  We  seldom  spoke 
of  the  coming  final  separation.  Sometimes  I  faced  it.  Some? 
times  I  buoyed  myself  up  with  the  hope  that  even  yet  events 
might  occur  to  prevent  it.  I  would  not  let  myself  bo  miserable. 
I  only  felt  that  I  might  be  so.  And  we  had  soon  one  engrossing 
thought  at  Sandcombe.  Mrs.  Morris  was  sinking  rapidly.  I 
was  with  Jessie  as  much  as  possible,  and  William  and  Roger 
were  both  as  kind  and  considerate  as  could  be  desired,  willing  to 
spare  me  at  all  hours,  and  to  put  up  with  any  inconvenience,  so 
that  the  poor  child  should  not  be  left.  It  was  a  trial  to  William 
especially  to  be  without  me,  for,  since  his  eyes  had  been  so  bad, 
he  had  depended  upon  me  a  good  deal.  I  kept  all  his  accounts 
and  read  the  paper  to  him  in  the  evening.  Roger  did  tlv\%  ^Vvrxv. 
I  was  away,  besides  looking  after  the  farm,    ^VftA».\xi  ««cA  \si  ^kv^-* 
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more  than  once,  that  Roger  was  his  right  hand,  and  it  would  be 
a  bad  day  when  we  had  to  part  with  him  again. 

I  was  with  Jessie  the  night  that  Mrs.  Morris  died.  The  old 
lady  sank  quietly,  and  there  was  much  to  comfort  us  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  death  ;  but  Jessie  was  heart-broken.  As  I 
followed  her  into  her  room,  when  all  was  over,  helping  her  to 
undress  and  go  to  bed,  she  clung  to  me  hysterically,  exclaiming, 
"  Keep  me  with  you,  Ursie.  I  have  not  a  relation  nor  a  home." 
And  she  said  what  I  knew  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  true. 

We  took  her  back  with  us  to  Sandcombe  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral.  It  was  the  only  place  she  could  go  to.  She  shared  my 
room  ;  for  I  did  not  like  her  to  be  alone.  Her  grief  was  very 
touching.  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  real  and  deep  ;  and  it 
brought  out  all  the  better  parts  of  her  nature.  She  was  earnest, 
humble,  affectionate,  and  singularly  gracious  in  her  thankfulness 
for  everything  which  was  done  for  her.  I  was  almost  sorry  to 
see  how  she  clung  to  us,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  there  might 
be  a  hard  lot  in  store  for  her — a  life  amongst  strangers. 

I  knew  nothing,  for  certain,  of  the  condition  in  which  Mrs. 
Morris  had  left  her  affairs  ;  but  I  had  a  suspicion,  from  some- 
thing which  passed  bettVeen  Roger  and  William  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  that  it  was  not  what  had  been  expected.  If  this  were  so, 
and  if  Jessie  had  to  make  her  own  way  in  the  world,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  delude  her  by  keeping  the  truth  from  her.  I  asked 
Roger,  but  he  gave  me  an  unusually  short  answer,  and  even  im- 
plied that  it  was  not  quite  kind  to  enter  upon  the  subject  then. 
I  inquired  of  William,  but  he  informed  me  the  accounts  were  not 
made  up  ;  ho  could  tell  nothing  till  they  were.  This  was  a  week 
after  the  funeral. 

Jessie  came  downstairs  and  sat  with  us,  for  the  first  time,  that 
evening.  Before,  she  had  really  been  too  unwell  to  leave  her 
room  ;  and  I  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  spare  time  with  her. 
But  this  was  dull  for  William  and  Roger,  and  not  good  for  her  : 
so  I  persuaded  her  at  last  to  make  an  effort  to  join  us.  She  cer- 
tainly did  look  uncommonly  pretty.  Her  black  dress  set  off  her 
clear  complexion ;  and  she  had  taken  pains  with  her  hair,  and 
made  it  look  particularly  nice  ;  and,  without  meaning  to  be 
affected,  for  I  am  sure  she  was  not  that  in  the  least,  there  was  a 
little  shyness  in  her  manner  to  William  and  Roger,  caused,  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  strangeness  of  her  feelings,  which,  with  her  grief, 
gave  her  the  quietness  and  softness  which  she  sometimes  wanted 
when  in  high  spirits  and  good  health.  I  asked  her  to  come  and 
sit  by  me  at  the  tea,  table,  and,  wishing  to  give  her  something  to 
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do,  begged  her  to  put  the  sugar  into  the  cups,  whilst  I  wont  out 
into  the  kitchen  to  give  an  order.  When  I  came  back  I  found 
that  Roger  was  doing  it  for  her,  and  that  she  was  sitting  in  the 
window-seat,  away  from  the  fire,  crying.  It  vexed  me  a  little, 
that  she  should  give  way  so  soon  ;  and,  being  afraid  of  showing 
any  particular  sympathy,  for  fear  of  making  her  worse,  I  merely 
said, — "  Come  Jessie,  dear,  tea  is  ready.  Here  is  a  place  for 
you  by  me." 

"It  will  be  cold  there,  by  the  door,**  said  Roger:  "this  is 
your  place,  Jessie ;  "  and  not  seeing  that  it  was  inconvenient  to 
me,  as  it  crowded  me,  he  placed  a  chair  for  her  with  her  back  to 
the  fire. 

Her  being  there  just  moved  William  out  of  the  seat  which  he 
always  preferred,  and  I  did  not  like  him  to  be  turned  out  of  it, 
now  that  his  eyes  were  bad  ;  and  I  knew  he  felt  the  cold.  I  was 
sure  Jessie  would  jiot  care,  and  I  said,  — "  We  will  have  the 
door  shut ;  but  if  Jessie  does  not  mind,  that  is  William's  place." 
Jessie  was  going  round  to  the  other  side  directly,  but  Roger 
came  up  to  the  table  and  pushed  the  tea-tray  aside.  "Now, 
there  is  room  for  both,"  he  said  ;  and  as  Jessie  looked  at  me 
rather  apologising  for  having  disturbed  me,  he  added,  "  Oh  ! 
Ursie  does  not  mind  ;  she  can  make  tea  just  as  well  at  one  side 
of  the  table  as  the  other." 

It  would  have  been  foolish  to  mind  such  a  trifle,  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking  to  myself,  what  would  poor  Jessie  do  if  she 
had  to  go  into  the  rough  world  after  being  so  petted  as  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  away  from  the  fire.  We  were  rather  constrained 
all  tea-time ;  Jessie  scarcely  ate  anything;  and  by  some  unfor- 
tunate stupidity  we  were  constantly  bringing  up  subjects  which 
were,  in  a  measure,  painful  to  her. 

Yet  I  thought  myself  careful.  Miss  Milicent's  journey 
seemed  tolerably  safe,  and  I  mentioned  it ;  but  then  something 
was  said  about  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  and  I  saw  Jessie  blush 
and  look  conscious,  and  William,  with  very  bad  tact  and  forget- 
ting my  warning,  was,  as  usual,  going  to  joke  her  about  him. 
Only  a  very  few  words  were  said,  scarcely  enough  for  Roger  to 
notice  ;  and  I  was  not  sure,  indeed,  whether  he  heard  them,  for 
he  was  just  then  lifting  the  tea-kettle  from  the  hearth.  He  saw, 
'however,  that  Jessie  was  discomposed,  and  made  an  effort  to  put 
things  comfortable  again ;  in  fact,  both  he  and  William  treated 
her  like  a  petted  child,  and  I  could  not  blame  them  for  it,  though 
I  felt  in  my  own  mind  that  it  was  bad  for  her. 

There  were  several  things  to  attend  to  a^ler  te^t^  wcv^'V  'sjvi.^- 
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ceeded  in  making  Jessie  help  me  a  little,  and  thiBn  I  gave  her 
some  needlework,  and  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bed  early,  as  she 
had  slept  badly  the  previous  night.  I  am  sure  I  felt  as  kindly 
towards  her  as  possible,  and  wished  to  do  everything  I  could  to 
make  her  happy  again,  but,  knowing  her  disposition,  I  felt  that 
the  less  fuss  made  about  her  the  better.  And  this  manner  of 
treating  her,  it  seemed,  did  not  quite  please  either  of  my  brothers. 
As  soon  as  she  was  gone  upstairs  they  began. 

"  Ursie,"  said  William,  "  I  think  you  are  rather  hard  upon 
poor  Jessie.  You  set  her  to  work  as  though  she  was  your 
servant." 

"  I  only  wanted  to  employ  her,"  I  replied.  "  It  was  better  for 
her  than  sitting  still  and  thinking." 

"  When  people  are  in  trauble  they  can't  always  make  up  their 
minds  to  work,"  said  Roger ;  and  he  threw  down  the  newspaper, 
as  though  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

"  Jessie  certainly  is  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  I  said  ;  "  no 
one  feels  it  more  than  myself ;  and  I  would  do  my  very  utmost 
to  be  kind  to  her  ;  but  I  don't  think  you  can  know  quite  so  well 
as  I  do  what  is  best  for  a  young  girl.  I  am  sure  she  feels 
obliged  to  me  for  giving  her  something  to  distract  her 
thoughts." 

"  You  put  her  on  a  footing  with  Martha,"  said  Roger.  "  She 
might  not  thank  you  so  much  for  that." 

"Oh  !  Roger,"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  felt  the  colour  rush  to  my 
cheeks  ;  "  You  don't  mean  that  Jessie  could  have  an  unkind 
thought  of  me  for  that.  Why,  I  help  Martha  myself  every 
evening.  There  is  not  a  thing  I  asked  Jessie  to  do  which  I 
would  not  have  done  willingly." 

"  Only,  my  little  Trot  has  not  known  what  sorrow  and  changed 
fortunes  make  others  feel,"  said  Roger,  kindly;  and  he  came 
round  to  me,  and,  leaning  over  my  chair,  kissed  me. 

I  turned  my  face  up  at  him,  and  endeavoured  to  smile ;  but  my 
spirit  was  roused,  and  I  said,  "  Perhaps  neither  you  nor  T  know 
that,  for  we  have  both  been  tolerably  prosperous.  But,  Roger, 
if  Jessie's  fortunes  are  changed,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
she  shouldn't  be  spoilt." 

"  You  women  are  always  hard  upon  one  another,"  exclaimed 
William. 

Tears  of  vexation  filled  my  eyes.     There  was  nothing  I  dis- 
liked more  than  that  kind  of  hard  nature  which  tries  to  subdue 
sorrow  by  not  allowing  that  it  exists  :  and  I  had  been  waiting 
upon  Jessie  all  day,  nearly,  in  ono  w«.y  and  another,  doing  little 
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kindnesses,  and  putting  myself  out  of  my  way  in  a  manner  my 
brothers  had  no  notion  of ;  and  the  very  reason  why  I  asked  her 
to  help  me  that  evening  was  that  she  might  feel  herself  at  home. 
But  if  they  had  an  impression  1  was  hard  it  was  no  use  to 
argue  about  it,  so  I  made  rather  a  light  answer,  and  said, — "  We 
will  ask  Jessie  this  day  six  months  which  she  thinks  her  best 
friend." 

"  She  is  not  likely  to  be  here  then,"  said  William.  He  spoke 
somewhat  shyly,  as  though  approaching  a  disagreeable  subject. 

"  Have  you  had  a  letter  from  the  lawyer  ?  "  exclaimed  Roger, 
turning  round  shortly. 

'*  A  long  rigmarole,"  said  William,  drawing  a  paper  out  of  his 
pocket ;  "  but  the  upshot  of  it  is  that,  when  all  the  debts  are 
paid,  there  will  be  little  enough  of  a  legacy  left." 

This  was  the  first  approach  to  a  statement  of  Jessie's  position 
which  I  had  heard,  and  I  begged  William  to  explain  it  more 
clearly. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Morris  died  so  very  poor  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Not  so  very  poor,"  answered  William  shortly  ;  "  but  Jessie 
IS  not  her  daughter." 

How  stupid  I  had  been,  not  to  see  at  once  how  matters  stood  ! 
Of  course,  whatever  there  might  be  which  was  not  left  to  Charles 
Morris,  would  most  probably  belong  to  William  himself,  in  right 
of  his  wife. 

"  Then  Jessie  has  nothing,"  I  observed ;  and  I  suppose 
my  tone  showed  my  disappointment,  for  William  answered 
directly,  — 

**  You  must  remember,  Ursie,  that  Jessie  has  no  real  claim 
upon  any  one,  and  that  Mrs.  Morris  did  for  her  more  than  could 
have  been  expected  in  bringing  her  up.  She  has  left  her  a  legacy 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  and  with  her  pretty  face  she'll 
soon  make  her  way  in  the  world." 

"  But  has  she  two  hundred  pounds  ?"  said  Roger,  who  had 
returned  to  his  newspaper. 

"  The  debts  may  not  be  so  much  as  we  think,"  answered 
William. 

Roger  stood  up,  turned  his  back  upon  William,  and  faced  the 
fire.     A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  left  the  room. 

Neither  William  nor  I  spoke.  William  sat  broodingly  by  the 
hearth,  and  I  worked  very  fast.  Presently,  when  I  saw  William's 
head  fall  back,  as  though  he  was  asleep,  I  went  out  to  find  Roger. 
He  was  in  the  large  parlour,  sitting  there  alone  in  the  dark.  I 
only  discovered  him  by  hearing  him  cough..     Hi^  \^\x^!aft\  Vsv^'vv 
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I  came  in  with  the  candle  in  my  hand,  and  said  the  little  parlour 
was  so  hot. 

"  Not  so  hot  with  the  fire  as  with  the  conversation,"  I  replied. 
"What  is  the  matter,  old  man  ?"  and  I  rested  my  hand  upon  his 
head,  and  smoothed  his  hair. 

"  William  does  not  mean  to  do  anything  but  what  is  just,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  but,  Trot,  Jessie  Lee  is  an  orphan." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "  and  we  are  the  nearest  friends,  not  to  call  us 
relations,  she  has,  except  Charles  Morris.  I  don't  forget  it, 
Roger,  though  I  did  ask  her  to  help  Martha  this  evening." 

"  And  two  hundred  pounds  is  little  enough  for  her,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  It  won't  keep  her  from  working  for  her  bread  ;  but  she  will 
be  none  the  worse  off  for  that,"  I  replied. 

Only  it  ought  to  be  two  hundred  pounds,"  he  continued  ; 
"  and  William  says  it  won't  be  near  that  when  the  debts  are 
paid." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  was  my  remark. 

"  Mrs.  Morris  drew  up  her  will  herself,"  he  said ;  so  it  is  oddly 
enough  put  together.  She  has  left  two  thousand  pounds  to 
William,  as  you  know." 

"  I  was  not  told  the  sum  exactly,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  I  knew 
there  was  something  considerable." 

"  Well !  there  are  some  debts  to  be  paid,"  continued  Roger. 
"  Mrs.  Morris  evidently  did  not  know  how  they  would  mount  up, 
so  she  has  ordered  that  they  should  be  settled  from  the  same  fund 
out  of  which  Jessie  is  to  have  her  money.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  she  meant  the  legacy  to  come  first  ;  but  she  has  worded  it 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  debts  having  the  first  claim.  In  that  case 
Jessie  will  lose  half  her  legacy." 

"But  William  and  Charles  Morris  will  surely  undertake  to  pay 
the  debts,  if  there  is  not  enough  in  any  other  way  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Charles  Morris  says  no,"  replied  Roger  ;  "  and  William  Is  all 
for  law  and  justice  ;  and  he  has  had  a  lawyer's  opinion,  and  the 
debts  are  to  come  first  and  the  legacy  second." 

"  It  can't  be  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  It  is  cruelty  :  actually  taking 
the  orphan's  money  !  And  William  so  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
and  having  no  children,  —  not  oven  like  Charles  Morris  in  that 
respect ! " 

"  It  is  law,"  was  all  Roger's  answer. 

It  came  to  my  lips  to  say,  "  That  is  harder  dealing  than  asking 
Jessie  to  help  Martha  ;  "  but  it  would  have  been  mean  to  taunt 
bi'w,  and,  besidee,  I  was  myself  sorely  troubled. 
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"  We  mustn't  allow  it,"  I  said,  after  a  little  thought.  "  Koger, 
I  hare  money  of  my  own.  I  would  rather  part  with  every 
penny  of  it  than  ^that  Jessie  Lee  should  have  less  than  was 
intended  for  her." 

*'  My  own  honest  little  Trot  !  Yes,  I  know  you  would.  But 
it  won't  come  to  that ;  there  are  other  ways  and  means." 

"  Not  breaking  in  upon  your  money  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  You  told 
me  the  other  day  of  what  consequence  it  was  to  you  just  now  to 
have  every  penny  you  could  lay  your  hands  on." 

"There  is  a  greater  consequence  than  that,  Ursie, — to  do 
justly  in  God's  sight.  But  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind.  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  do.  Be  off  now !  I  shall  go  and  smoke 
my  pipe.     It  will  all  be  right." 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


I  HAD  not  seen  Mrs.  Kemp  for  weeks,  and  I  thought  it  would  do 
Jessie  good  to  go  out  a  little  ;  so  the  next  day  being  very  fine, 
I  had  the  chaise  ordered,  that  I  might  drive  her  over  myself  to 
Longsidc.  I  wanted,  too,  to  make  Mrs.  Kemp  better  acquainted 
with  her  ;  for  I  knew  she  was  prejudiced  against  her,  and  really 
Jessie  seemed  now  so  much  improved,  that  I  felt  this  to  be  in  a 
certain  degree  unfair.  Roger  came  to  the  door  to  see  us  off :  he 
was  just  the  same  as  usual, — not  at  all  put  out,  apparently,  by 
what  had  passed  the  previous  evening  ;  but  he  said  he  must  go 
over  to  Mr.  Stewart  at  Hatton,  and  have  a  little  talk  with  him 
about  Canada  business.  It  would  not  do  to  be  dawdling  on  in 
England  much  longer.  That  was  not  a  very  enlivening  speech 
to  hear,  just  as  I  was  setting  out  with  Jessie  ;  and  she  herself 
seemed  hurt  by  it,  and,  when  he  was  gone,  turned  to  me,  and  ob- 
served, she  did  not  know  what  Sandcombe  would  be  like  without 
him.  It  would  be  to  her  just  like  losing  a  brother.  The  remark 
seemed  to  open  the  door  to  a  very  important  subject.  From 
many  little  observations  which  had  dropped  from  Jessie,  I  ga- 
thered that  she  looked  to  Sandcombe  as  her  home.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  she  should  do  so.  Partly  from  her  disposition, 
and  partly  from  the  way  in  which  she  had  been  treated,  she 
really  was  a  mere  child  still,  leaning  upon  every  one,  and  always 
thinking  that  she  should  be  provided  for  without  thought  of  her 
own.  And  at  first  I  should  have  said  that  Sandcombe  would  bo 
the  best  place  for  her,  at  least  for  the  present ;  \i\x\.  \)tk»X  n^^^  nj."^- 
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der  the  idea  that  Mrs.  Morris  had  left  her  enough  to  live  upon. 
Now,  with  only  two  hundred  pounds  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
not  that,  it  was,  I  feared,  necessary  that  she  should  look  out  for 
some  situation  in  which  she  could  work  for  herself.  William, 
indeed,  might  make  a  compromise  with  his  conscience,  and  think 
that  he  atoned  for  what  was  almost  like  taking  possession  of 
Jessie's  little  fortune,  by  giving  her  a  home  for  some  months ; 
but  I  felt  that  the  plan  would  be  very  objectionable,  even  if  it 
were  proposed  for  a  permanence.  Sandcombe  could  only  be 
Jessie's  home  under  certain  circumstances.  If  I  were  to  go  away, 
she  must  go  too  ;  and  if  William  were  to  die,  we  must  both  go. 
It  would  be  nothing  like  a  reparation,  however  good-natured  it 
might  appear.  A  wound  made  by  injustice  cannot  be  healed  by 
kindness  ;  and  I  grew  indignant  as  I  thought  that  William  could 
be  fidgety  about  J  essie's  exerting  herself  in  away  which  could  not 
possibly  be  painful  beyond  the  moment,  whilst  he  was  deliberately 
making  up  his  mind  to  deprive  her  of  at  least  half  of  the  little  she 
might  call  her  own. 

Jessie  herself  had  no  thoughts  of  the  kind.  She  liked  going 
for  a  drive  ;  she  liked  anything,  indeed,  which  made  her  feel  like 
a  lady  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  herself.  She  was 
anxious  that  we  should  go  over  the  down  and  through  Dene  in 
order  to  reach  Longside  ;  but  I  strongly  objected  to  it.  Not 
liking,  however,  to  thwart  her  unnecessarily,  I  merely  said  that 
if  we  went  round  by  Hatton  we  should  have  a  longer  drive  ;  and 
this  seemed  to  satisfy  her,  and  she  wrapped  her  cloak  round  her, 
and  arranged  her  crape  veil  very  becomingly,  and  leaned  back 
at  lier  ease  in  the  pony  chaise,  as  pretty  a  picture  of  a  young 
girl  as  could  be  desired.  It  was  very  painful  to  have  to  break 
in  upon  the  dream  in  which  I  felt  she  was  indulging,  and  my 
heart  beat  fast  as  I  said,  whilst  we  were  driving  through  the 
outskirts  of  Hattpn,  "  Everything  must  seem  sadly  changed  to 
you,  Jessie,  dear ;  but  you  will  become  more  reconciled  by  and 
by." 

**I  shall  try  to  be,"  she  said,  "and  I  ought  to  be,  when  every 
one  is  so  kind  to  me.     But  I  shall  miss  Mr.  Roger  terribly." 

"We  shall  all  miss  him,"  I  replied;  "unless,  indeed,  it  were 
possible  for  mo  to  go  back  with  him." 

"To  Canada?  Oh,  Ursie ! — bu4;  what  would  Mr.  Grant  do 
without  you  ? '' 

"  I  can't  say ;  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  know  where  one's  duty 

lies.     If  1  were  to  go,  Jessie,  I  should  think  a  great  deal  about 

you,  and  long  to  hear  how  you  were  getting  on.     I  suppose  there 
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are  not  any  of  Mr.  Morris's  friends  who  would  take  care  of  you 
for  a  time,  until  something  turns  up  which  might  suit  you  ?  " 

The  poor  child  sat  quite  silent.  I  believe  she  did  not  tho- 
roughly understand  my  meaning,  though  my  words  sounded  sad  to 
her.  I  drove  on  slowly,  till  I  saw  her  take  out  her  handkerchief 
and  wipe  her  eyes,  and  pull  down  the  veil  over  her  face,  and  then 
I  said  :  "  God  will  help  you  through  it,  dear  Jessie,  if  you  will 
only  look  to  Him." 

I  had  only  just  said  the  words  when  I  heard  the  tramp  of  horses 
coming  behind  the  chaise,  and  drew  to  one  side  to  let  them  pass. 
"  You  have  not  driven  very  fast,"  called  out  Roger's  cheerful 
voice.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Mr.  Stewart's  and  John  Hervey  was 
with  him.  Jessie  kept  her  face  averted,  and  I  saw  Roger  look 
at  her  intently.  I  am  sure  he  quite  well  knew  she  was  crying. 
John  Hervey  came  round  to  me  at  the  other  side,  and  spoke  in 
rather  a  low  voice,  "  They  have  heard  again  from  Miss  Milicent, 
Ursie." 

"  So  far  so  good,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  if  she  can  stay  with  him ;  but  it  seems  an  odd  kind  of 
place  he  is  in, — somewhere  in  the  heart  of  Paris.  She  writes  in 
good  spirits  enough,  but  I  am  afraid  she  is  going  to  be  taken  in." 

"  It  will  be  her  own  doing/'  I  said.  "  What  have  you  heard  of 
Mrs.  Weir  lately?" 

"  Nothing,  except  that  Mrs.  Temple  is  on  the  look-out  for  some 
one  who  will  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep, — but  read  to  Mrs. 
Weir  all  day,  and  sit  up  with  her  all  night,  for  fifteen  pounds  a 
year.  Now,  Roger,  we  shall  be  late ;  good-bye ;"  and  they  both 
rode  off. 

I  don't  know  what  had  passed  between  Jessie  and  Roger ;  but 
I  saw  that  Jessie  had  put  up  her  veil,  and  it  was  not  drawn  down 
again  till  we  arrived  at  Longside. 

Mrs.  Kemp  was  in  the  front  of  the  house,  feeding  some  tame 
partridges,  which  the  Farmer  had  taken  a  fancy  to  have,  and  they, 
and  a  number  of  young  chickens  and  ducks,  were  gathered  about 
her,  making  her  so  busy  that  she  did  not  perceive  when  we  came 
into  the  garden.  Her  welcome  to  Jessie  was  as  hearty  as  I  could 
expect, — though  I  could  see  in  her  manner  just  the  suspicion 
which  was  all  the  unkindness  she  ever  indulged  in.  Mary,  she 
said,  was  full  of  work,  for  it  was  baking  day, — but  she  would 
find  time  to  have  a  little  gossip  with  me ;  and,  begging  Jessie  to 
wait  in  the  parlour  for  a  few  miniites,  she  took  me  with  her  to  find 
Mary.  Wo  were  no  sooner,  however,  out  of  the  room  than  I 
begged  her  to  stay  and  have  a  little  chat  'wit\v  nv^  ^Tft\.  \  xvoX.  ^"aX* 
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I  did  not  wish  to  see  Mary,  but  I  had  a  good  many  little  things 
to  talk  over  with  her. 

"  I  don't  know  where  to  take  you,  my  dear,"  she  said,  con- 
sidering a  moment :  '*  my  room  has  been  scoured  this  morning, 
and  the  floor  is  damp  ;  you'll  take  cold  if  you  go  there.  But 
here's  the  Farmer's  smoking  room,  do  you  mind  going  in  ?"  The 
smoking  room  was  very  small,  and  near  the  kitchen.  I  believe 
the  Farmer  did  smoke  a  pipe  there  occasionally,  when  there  were 
persons  in  the  house  who  disliked  the  smell  of  tobacco,  but  it 
was  used  for  a  lumber  room  besides. 

"  Now,  sit  down,  my  dear,  and  say  your  say  ;"  and  Mrs.  Kemp 
placed  a  chair  for  me,  and  sat  down  herself  in  the  window  seat. 
"We  sha'n't  be  interrupted,  and  no  one  will  guess  where  we 
are. 

"  But  I  must  not  leave  Jessie  too  long,"  I  said. 

Mrs.  Kemp  looked  up  with  some  surprise.  "  Are  you  so  very 
particular  ?  " 

"  Not  always  ;  only  just  now,  when  she  is  in  trouble." 

"  Well!  yes,  all  right.  But,  my  dear,  what  is  she  going  to  do 
with  herself  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  question  ; — I  don't  know.  William  may  ask 
her  to  stay  with  us."  Mrs.  Kemp  looked  very  grave.  "  You 
don't  approve,"  I  said,  and  then,  after  a  moment,  added,  **no 
more  do  I." 

Her  face  brightened  up.  "  I  was  afraid,  my  dear,  you  were 
going  to  burthen  yourself  with  her." 

"  You  don't  like  her,"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  almost  regretted  that 
Jessie's  name  had  been  mentioned. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  her,  my  dear.  I  had  rather  say  that  out  at 
once,  and  then  there's  not  likely  to  be  so  much  prejudice  in  it. 
We  are  too  near  the  Prices  to  like  her  ;  and  it  does  not  please 
me,  Ursie,  that  you  should  have  so  much  to  do  with  her." 

"I  think — I  am  sure,  indeed — that  you  believe  her  to  be 
much  more  mixed  up  with  the  Prices  than  she  really  is,"  I 
began. 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear ;  but,  as  the  Farmer  says,  '  a  man  is 
known  by  his  friends,'  and  I  suppose  it's  the  same  case  with  a 
woman  ;  and  Mrs.  Price's  ways  are  just  those  which  a  modest, 
well-behaved  girl  would  turn  from.  To  see  her  drive  by  with 
her  smart  cloak  and  fly-away  bonnet,  and  two  or  three  idle  men 
following,  just  as  we  are  going  off  to  church  on  a  Sunday,  is 
quite  sufficient  for  me.  Jessie  Lee  may  be  an  angel  by  nature, 
jet  when  she  goes  to  stay  at  Dene — I  don't  want  to  say  jiny- 
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thing  unkind — but  it  seems  to  me  that  she  puts  herself  in  the 
way  of  being  a  fallen  one." 

I  don't  know  when  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Kemp  so  excited,  and  her 
old-fashioned  notions  of  propriety  were  quite  scandalized  by  the 
new  customs  of  Dene.  There  was  an  exaggeration  in  her 
feeling  against  Jessie,  but  I  had  qo  time  to  spend  in  arguing  her 
out  of  it,  so  I  merely  said  :  '^  Whatever  Mrs.  Price  may  be,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  is  our  business  now  to  take  charge  of  Jessie, 
and  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way." 

"  Yes,  if  you  can  ;  and  for  that  end,  my  dear,  you  had  better 
keep  her  out  of  Lieutenant  Macdonald's  way." 

"  There  is  no  fear  there,"  I  said.     "  She  has  refused  him." 
'Eefused  him  !  has  she  ?     Well,  that's  more  than  I  gave  her 
credit  for.     Every  one  about  here  said  that  she  had  been  warned 
about  him,  but  that  she  was  determined  to  have  him." 
"  So  you  see  she  is  good  for  something,"  I  continued. 
"  Yes  ;  something." 

"  A  good  deal,  if  she  only  had  some  one  to  advise  and  to  love 
her." 

"  And  is  that  to  be  you,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Kemp,  simply. 
''  No,  I  wish  it  could  be  ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  ;"  and 
in  a  few  words  I  put  before  Mrs.  Kemp  what  was  Jessie's  posi- 
tion ;  not,  of  course,  mentioning  anything  about  William  and  the 
legacy,  but  merely  saying  that  the  sum  left  her  by  Mrs.  Morris 
was  very  small,  and  there  might  be  claims  upon  it,  and  that  at 
any  rate  it  would  not  support  her  by  itself,  though  it  might  keep 
her  in  clothes  if  she  lived  with  us. 

*^  Just  as  the  Farmer  thought,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "just  what  he 
said  to  me  only  last  night.  *  I  am  afraid,'  said  he,  *  that  Jessie 
Lee  is  tied  on  to  Ursie  for  life.' " 

But  I  interrupted  her.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Kemp,"  I  said,  "  indeed 
the  Farmer  is  mistaken  ;  it  is  what  I  feel  must  not  be  ;  but 
how  to  prevent  it  is  the  difficulty.  I  don't  think  men  like  to  do 
disagreeable  things,  and  William  won't  put  before  her  that  she 
can't  stay  with  us,  though  he  will  be  sure  to  complain  if  she 
does  ;  and  how  I  am  to  do  it  I  don't  know." 

Mrs.  Kemp  pondered  a  little.  "  You  must  find  something  else 
for  her  to  do,  my  dear,"  she  said. 

"  But  I  can't  look  about,  and  inquire  behind  her  back,  as  it 
were.    She  would  think  it  so  very  unkind,  if  it  came  to  her  ears." 
"  That  is  true.     Nothing  is  ever  gained  in  this  world  by  not 
being  straightforward." 

"  And  then  it  comes  into  my  mind  sometimes  whether  it  i& 

u  2 
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necessary  after  all ;  whether  she  is  not  very  much  in  the  same 
case  that  I  was  when  I  first  came  to  Sandcombe/' 

"  Only,  Ursie,  you  always  knew  what  ydu  had  to  look  to,  and 
were  set  upon  working  for  yourself,"  she  replied. 

"  Yes,  and  Leah  wanted  me,  and  I  can  manage  very  well 
without  Jessie.  The  only  thing  is,  she  is  so  little  able  to  go 
alone." 

"  She  has  two  legs  of  her  own,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp. 

I  smiled  as  I  answered,  "  Yes,  but  very  weak  ones." 

"  I  doubt  if  you  will  help  her,  my  dear,  by  adding  a  wooden 
one  of  yours,"  replied  Mrs.  Kemp. 

"It  may  be  better  to  go  halting,"  I  said,  "than  to  tumble 
down." 

"  I  never  heard  of  any  human  creature  yet  that  was  able  even 
to  halt  with  three  legs,"  replied  Mrs.  Kemp,  laughing.  "  If  you 
want  to  make  Jessie  Lee  strong,  my  dear,  it  strikes  me  you 
must  put  her  in  a  position  in  which  she  will  feel  that  she  has  no 
legs  but  her  own  to  depend  upon,  and  then  she  will  learn  how  to 
use  them." 

**  And  if  she  should  never  learn,  and  get  into  mischief,"  I  said 
anxiously. 

"  You  can't  think,  surely,  that  you  will  be  responsible,"  replied 
Mrs.  Kemp.  "  We  are  bound  to  help  others  to  walk  in  the  right 
way,  and  God  knows  how  much  we  may  have  to  answer  for  in 
not  doing  it ;  but  I  don't  see  that  we  are  bound  to  break  our  backs 
by  carrying  them,  for  fear  they  should  wander  into  the  wrong; 
and  I  suppose,  Ursie,  that  if  we  do,  the  chances  are  that  wg  shall 
Jill  fall  to  the  ground  together." 

"  I  was  afraid,"  I  said,  "  that  I  might  be  deciding  hardly,  and 
I  wanted  another  opinion.  I  believe  I  wish  her  to  be  independent, 
and  so  I  am  the  more  afraid  of  my  own  reasons." 

"  As  the  Farmer  says :  two  and  two  make  four,  whether  we 
wish  it  or  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Kemp,  "  and  we  need  not  be  afraid 
to  own  it.  In  Leah's  day,  Ursie,  things  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, no  doubt.  She  was  a  married  woman,  and  had  a  homo 
of  her  own,  and  Jessie  was  all  but  brought  up  by  her,  and  it 
would  have  been  her  duty,  no  doubt,  to  find  a  place  for  her  cousin 
by  her  own  fireside,  especially  as  she  had  no  children.  But  you 
are  not  Leah,  my  dear,  and  you  have  no  house  of  your  own  yet, 
though  I  hope  some  day  you  will  have, — and  moreover,  you  are 
but  a  young  girl,  having  enough  to  do  to  look  after  yourself. 
Don't  you  see,  that  to  take  upon  yourself  to  be  answerable 
for  Jessie  is  putting  upon  your  conscience  what  God  never  in- 
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tended  should  be  there.  I  should  say,  try  and  find  out  something 
which  may  be  good  for  her  to  do,  and  in  the  meantime  keep  her 
at  Sandcombe,  and  teach  her  all  the  sensible  things  you  can.  I 
can't  but  think,  you  will  do  more  for  her  by  far  in  that  way,  than 
by  tying  her  on  to  your  apron  strings,  and  fancying  she  is  going 
right,  because  she  has  not  the  opportunity  of  doing  anything  else." 

"I  tried  to  open  the  subject  this  morning,"  I  said,  "but  it  was 
difficult." 

"  I  wish  you  could  put  something  before  her  which  she  might 
like  to  undertake,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp.  "  The  Farmer  sometimes 
tells  me,  that  the  quickest  way  of  pulling  down  old  notions  is,  by 
building  up  new  ones.  It  is  the  plan  he  has  gone  upon  in  bring- 
ing folks  to  his  way  of  thinking,  about  improving  the  cottages. 
He  might  have  talked  to  them  for  the  hour,  and  he  would  not 
have  persuaded  them ;  but  when  they  saw  what  he  was  doing 
himself,  they  came  round  quite  naturally.  And  so,  Ursie,  my 
dear,  it  may  be  the  same  with  Jessie,  if  you  want  her  to  put  aside 
the  notions  she  has  been  accustomed  to  of  late,  and  take  to  others." 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me.  "  I  did  hear  of  something,"  I 
said,  "  as  I  was  coming  here,  but  it  would  not  do  ;  no,  it  could 
not." 

"  Think  again,  my  dear.  My  mother  used  to  declare  that  there 
was  a  '  lion  in  her  path,'  whenever  a  new  notion  was  proposed  to 
her.     Perhaps  there  is  one  in  yours." 

"  Mrs.  Temple  is  the  lion,"  I  said,  laughing.  "  If  it  were  not 
for  her  the  plan  might  do.  She  wants  Some  one  to  look  after 
Mrs.  Weir,  and  read  to  her,  and  nurse  her.  Jessie  might  suit 
well  enough  for  that,  for  she  has  very  gentle  ways,  and  I  think 
Mrs.  Weir  would  be  fond  of  her  ;  but  then  I  know  that  a  good 
deal  would  be  put  upon  her.  I  dare  say,  in  fact,  she  would  be  made 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  besides  ;  I  should  scarcely  like  to  pro- 
pose it." 

*'  No  ;  and  yet  itVould  be  close  at  hand,  and  you  could  have 
your  eye  upon  her.  It  would  be  worth  inquiring  about ;  there 
might  be  worse  plans." 

That  was  very  true,  but  I  did  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  the 
suggestion.  Mrs.  Kemp  urged  me  a  little  more.  She  thought 
I  still  had  a  lurking  wish  to  keep  Jessie  at  Sandcombe  ;  but  she 
was  quite  mistaken  there.  I  was  only  glad  to  have  another 
opinion  to  support  that  which  I  had  formed  myself.  We  had 
been  talking  longer  than  I  had  intended,  and  I  was  afraid  I 
should  hjive  but  little  time  left  for  Mary  ;  so  I  pro^joaed  ta  ^ 
to  her,  and  Mrs.  Kemp  agreed,  adding,  "  It  «e€£CL%  \ft  \!as,^x€^fc^ 
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that  you  may  just  as  well  make  use  of  this  notion  about  Stone- 
cliff  to  sound  Jessie,  and  see  what  she  thinks  of  doing,  even  if  it 
should  come  to  nothing." 

The  idea  was  a  good  one,  and  yet  I  was  so  perverse  that  it 
made  me  feel  almost  cross.  The  fact  was,  I  believe,  that  I  did 
not  like  the  thought  of  Jessie's  filling  the  place  which  had  opce 
been  partly  marked  out  for  myself.  I  would  not  have  gone  to 
Stonecliff  on  any  account,  even  for  the  prospects  of  waiting  upon 
Mrs.  Weir  ;  but  it  did  not  please  me  that  Jessie  should  go.  I 
could  better  have  borne  to  see  a  stranger  there.  Persons  are 
very  fortunate  whose  tempers  are  not  perverse, —  mine  always 
was  so.  As  in  looking  through  a  telescope,  I  generally  had  to 
make  two  or  three  twists  with  my  mind  before  I  could  see  things 
rightly. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 


Events  followed  each  other  quickly  about  that  time.  It  was 
not  more  than  ten  days  after  the  drive  to  Longside,  that  William 
was  off  to  London  to  consult  an  oculist.  Father  Kemp  and 
Roger  were  frightened  about  him,  and  they  frightened  me  too ; 
and  between  us  we  persuaded  him,  though  not  without  much 
difficulty,  to  go.  What  chiefly  alarmed  us  was  the  fact,  that  my 
father's  sight  had  been  very  bad  before  his  death ;  and  it  was 
said  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
blind.  Something  of  the  same  tendency,  we  feared,  might  be 
inherited  by  William.  A  cold  would  scarcely  have  produced 
such  consequences,  if  there  was  not  some  predisposition  before- 
hand ;  and  William  was  so  extremely  careless  about  himself, 
that  we  had  no  hope  of  his  adopting  even  ordinary  remedies, 
unless  he  was  put  under  strict  discipline.  He  was  extremely 
unhappy,  and  beyond  measure  fidgety,  when  he  was  ill ;  but  for 
all  that,  he  would  never  do  what  he  was  told  in  order  to  get 
better. 

As  it  happened,  he  could  not  have  gone  at  a  better  time,  since 
Roger  was  at  hand  to  attend  to  things  in  his  absence  ;  and  we 
were  satisfied  as  to  his  comfort  when  away,  for  he  was  to  bo  at  a 
house  belonging  to  Mrs.  Mason,  formerly  of  Dene.  She  had 
within  the  last  year  given  up  being  housekeeper,  and  taken  to 
let  lodgings.  I  knew  she  would  look  after  him ;  but  I  made  him 
promise  that  if  any  operation  was  to  "b^  performed,  or  if  he  should 
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be  at  all  ill,  I  was  to  be  sent  for  immediately.  Oh,  that  promise  ; 
though  I  urged  it  earnestly,  it  fell  upon  my  heart  like  lead,  for  I 
knew  that  God  was  binding  me  to  William  by  ties  of  duty  and 
kindness  which  it  would  be  sin  to  break. 

The  effect  of  William's  departure  was  to  bring  me  to  a  positive 
decision  in  my  own  mind  as  to  Jessie.  If  I  should  be  called  to 
London  she  could  not  stay  at  Sandcombe.  This  seemed  the 
simplest  and  easiest  way  of  putting  the  case  before  her  ;  and  I 
was  most  thankful  for  it ;  for  up  to  this  time  we  had  been  so 
occupied  with  William,  and  so  anxious  about  him,  and  indeed 
Jessie  had  made  herself  so  useful  in  reading  to  him  and  writing 
for  him,  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done  without 
her.  I  had  heard,  again,  of  Mrs.  Temple's  plan  of  a  kind  of 
companion  for  Mrs.  Weir,  from  Mrs.  Richardson,  who  kindly 
came  over  to  see  us  when  she  knew  of  William's  trouble,  and  I 
found,  as  I  had  expected,  that  the  new  person  was  to  take  the 
place  of  Cotton,  and  only  to  have  a  girl  besides  to  help  her.  I 
could  not  help  fearing  that  Cotton  might  have  got  into  disgrace 
by  admitting  me  to  Stonecliff,  or  perhaps  by  some  incautious 
complaints  ;  but  it  was  useless  to  vex  myself  about  it,  for  I  was 
quite  tied  to  Sandcombe,  and  could  not  possibly  have  found  time 
to  walk  over  and  inquire  about  it.  1  felt  for  poor  Mrs.  Weir 
very  much,  as  I  knew  that  Cotton  would  prove  a  loss  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  replace. 

The  day  that  Mrs.  Richardson  called,  which  was  two  days 
before  William  went,  1  mentioned  Jessie  to  her,  and  asked  if  she 
thought  it  likely  she  would  do  for  the  situation.  Her  youth 
seemed  the  great  objection,  but  it  was  not  a  very  serious  one,  as 
there  were  elderly  servants  in  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Richardson 
seemed  glad  of  the  idea ;  but  I  begged  her  not  to  say  anything 
about  it,  for  I  felt  in  my  own  mind  that  I  had  a  hard  task  before 
me  in  bringing  Jessie  even  to  think  of  it. 

My  hope  was  that  I  should  have  Roger  to  support  me.  His 
common  sense,  I  thought,  would  make  him  see  the  necessity  of 
the  case  directly,  and  I  introduced  the  subject  the  very  day 
William  left  us.  It  was  after  dinner,  and  Jessie  was  gone  out 
of  the  room,  and  I  knew  she  was  likely  to  be  busy  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  so  I  began  :  "  Jessie  looks  much  better  ;  don't  you 
think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  quite  a  different  person.  It  is  your  company  which 
has  done  her  good.  Trot." 

'•'  Time  and  occupation,  rather,"  I  said.  "  She  has  not  much 
of  my  company  ;  and  if  I  am  called  to  Londom.  ^Yi'fe  ^^rC^Va^^'^V.'ssi 
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of  it :  we  must  make  haste  and  find  something  to  suit  her  before 
that." 

I  saw  that  the  notion  had  struck  Koger  for  the  first  time. 

**  I  thought  she  was  going  to  live  here,"  he  said,  quickly. 

"  No  ;  who  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Not 
William,  I  am  sure." 

"  He  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary." 

"Because  it  is  not  his  \ydy  to  take  business  upon  himself 
which  does  not  belong  to  him.  He  knew  that  I  should  be  on  the 
look  out  for  something  for  Jessie." 

"  And  have  you  found  anything  ?  "  inquired  Ro^er. 

"  I  have  heard  of  something,"  I  said.  "  Mrs.  Weir  wants  a 
person  to  read  to  her,  and  look  after  her,  half  a  companion  and 
half  a  lady's-maid.     What  do  you  say  ?     Will  it  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  judge,"  he  replied,  and  he  took  up  his  hat,  which 
was  on  the  table,  and  left  the  room. 

That  evening,  before  we  separated,  and  as  Jessie  was  busying 
herself  in  putting  away  some  of  the  supper-things,  Roger  said  : 
"  Jessie,  has  Ursie  been  talking  to  you  at  all  about  her  plans  for 
you  ?  " 

I  can't  say  how  surprised  I  felt  at  his  beginning  in  this  sudden 
way.  I  answered  for  her  quickly ;  "  There  is  no  hurry ;  wo 
need  not  talk  about  it  to-night." 

Jessie  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  It  will  be  no  such  great  evil,  I  trust,"  continued  Roger  ;  and 
he  made  a  movement,  as  though  he  would  have  gone. up  to  her, 
but  ho  stopped  :  •*  If  Ursie  is  obliged  to  go  to  London, — " 

"  I  can  go  to  Mrs.  Price,"  exclaimed  Jessie,  whilst  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  pleasure.  "  She  said  she  would  be  delighted  to 
have  me." 

I  glanced  at  Roger, — he  looked  pained,  not  angry, — and  did 
not  answer. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  won't  do,  dear  Jessie,"  I  said,  as  kindly  as  T 
possibly  could,  whilst  feeling  more  cross  with  her  than  I  should 
like  to  acknowledge.  "  What  you  will  want  will  be  some  place 
where  you  can  make  a  little  something  for  yourself ;  and  fond  as 
Mrs.  Price  may  be  of  you,  I  suppose  she  is  not  likely  to  pay  you 
for  staying  with  her."  The  colour  mounted  to  Jessie's  cheeks  : 
"  You  mean  I  have  to  provide  for  myself,"  she  said,  proudly. 

"  Every  one  is  better  for  being  independent,  dear  Jessie,"  1 
said,  "  and  you  know  you  have  been  accustomed  to  work  all  your 
life." 

"Amongst  my  friends,"  she  replied.     "It  is  a  very  different 
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thing  going  amongst  strangers."  She  looked  towards  Roger,  as 
though  craving  his  support.  He  was  leaning  over  a  chair, 
moving  it  backwards  and  forwards,  but  his  countenance  was  im- 
perturbable. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  Jessie  sat  down  and  the 
tears  came  fast ;  I  saw  him  start  then,  but  he  controlled  himself, 
and  left  it  to  me  to  soothe  her.  I  put  before  her  everything 
which  I  thought  could  calm  or  elevate  her  mind.  I  told  her  that 
1  could  understand  all  her  feelings ;  that  I  did  not  know  how 
soon  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  do  the  same  myself,  and  I  urged 
her  to  be  brave,  and  face  the  trial  with  a  trusting  heart,  knowing 
that  God  who  had  sent  it,  would  enable  her  to  bear  it.  But  the 
only  answer  I  obtained  was,  **  It  is  not  the  same,  Ursie.  You 
have  a  home  and  relations  ;  I  am  an  orphan,  and  have  no  home." 

I  had  nothing  to  reply,  and  my  heart  reproached  me  for 
cruelty.  Roger  came  to  my  assistance.  "  Jessie,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  quite  true  that  you  are  an  orphan,  and  have  no  home,  but  God 
has  given  you  true  friends,  who  won't  forsake  you.  Whilst 
William,  and  Ursie,  and  I  live,  wherever  we  may  be,  you  may 
always  count  upon  us,  and  you  won't  vex  us  now,  I  am  sure,  by 
putting  yourself  against  what  comes  in  the  way  of  God's  ordering." 

Still  the  tears  fell,  and  at  last  Roger  pushed  aside  the  chair, 
and  going  up  to  her,  took  one  of  her  hands  in  both  his,  and  said 
"  You  can't  think  we  don't  care  for  you,  Jessie." 

The  tone  of  his  voice  must  have  touched  her,  for  she  gave  him 
one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  ;  he  still  kept  hold  of  her  hand,  till 
something  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  let  it  drop  suddenly,  and 
turning  to  me,  said,  "  Tell  her  what  you  have  heard  of." 

"  Not  now,"  I  replied,  "  not  till  she  wants  to  know ;  we  need 
not  press  it  upon  her." 

But  Jessie  looked  up  at  me,  and  said  :  "  Yes,  now,  I  may  as 
well  know  the  worst." 

"  It  might  not  be  so  very  disagreeable,"  I  said,  "  if  you  were 
to  be  companion  to  Mrs.  Weir,  and  read  to  her,  and  look  af for 
her  while  Miss  Milicent  is  away.  You  would  be  sure  to  love 
her."  Even  in  the  midst  of  my  worry  I  could  have  smiled  at  the 
change  in  Jessie's  face.  It  brightened  in  a  way  that  was  quite 
marvellous,  as  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  child,  she  exclaimed  : 
"  Read  to  Mrs.  Weir  !  well !  I  should  like  that.  I  thought  I  was 
to  scrub  floors  !     Is  it  settled  ?  " 

"  Only  talked  about,"  I  replied.  **  We  wanted  your  consent 
first  :  but  you  will  find  some  disagreeables,  Jessie ;  you  must 
think  well  Jibout  it." 
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"  Thought  won't  make  much  difference,  where  there  is  such  a 
brave  spirit,"  said  Roger.  "  Jessie  is  fit  to  face  the  world,  I  see." 

"  She  is  fit  for  bed  now,"  I  observed  ;  "  you  look  quite  tired, 
dear  Jessie.  Just  take  your  candle  and  go,  and  we  will  say  all 
there  is  to  say  to-morrow,  only  think  by  yourself  whether  you 
could  bear  the  kind  of  life."  Roger  lighted  her  candle,  yet  she 
lingered,  asking  me  questions,  some  of  which  I  answered,  but  she 
teased  me  with  others,  though  very  good  humouredly.  It  must 
have  been  nearly  ten  minutes  before  I  could  persuade  her  that  I 
was  in  earnest,  and  did  not  mean  to  stay  and  talk  any  more  to 
her.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  do  so,  she  was  in  such  a 
childish  mood,  the  question  of  chief  importance  being  whether 
Mrs.  Weir  liked  story  books. 

"There  are  not  many  girls  of  her  age  who  would  bear  a 
reverse  of  fortune  like  that,"  said  Roger,  when  Jessie  left  the 
room.  It  would  have  seemed  unkind  in  me  to  differ,  so  I  said 
nothing. 

Roger  took  up  the  plan  for  Jessie's  going  to  Mrs.  Weir  with 
his  usual  quiet  energy  and  good  sense.  He  made  me  talk  it  over 
again  with  Mrs.  Kemp,  and  suggested  what  I  doubt  if  I  should 
have  thought  of  myself,  that  she  should  be  the  person  to  arrange 
the  business  with  Mrs.  Temple,  so  that  no  jealousy  might  be 
excited,  and  that  Mrs.  Kemp  might,  in  a  manner,  be  considered 
as  Jessie's  adviser  and  friend.  He  did  an  excellent  deed  in  this. 
Both  Mrs.  Kemp  and  the  Farmer  had  gained  for  themselves  a 
character  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  even  Mrs.  Temple  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  and  better  terms  were  made  for  Jessie 
through  their  means  than  could  ever  have  been  obtained  by  me. 
So  kind  it  was  of  Mrs.  Kemp  to  take  up  the  matter  as  she  did  ! 
but  she  was  one  of  those  who  never  let  a  prejudice  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  duty. 

Jessie's  money  was  still  left  unsettled.  I  asked  Roger  about 
it,  but  he  could  give  me  no  definite  answer,  and  merely  said  that 
before  he  left  England  he  should  certainly  see  that  something 
satisfactory  was  arranged  about  it.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  his  efforts  towards  placing  Jessie  at  Stonecliff  had  something 
to  do  with  his  sense  of  justice,  and  that  he  felt  himself  all  the 
more  obliged  to  be  her  friend  because  William  was  inclined  to 
deal  hardly  with  her.  Of  William  himself  we  had  very  indif- 
ferent accounts.  The  doctor  was  extremely  doubtful  whether 
anything  could  be  done  for  his  eyes.  He  was  trying  different 
lotions,  hut  they  had  no  effect,  —  rather  indeed  upon  the  whole 
his  sight  grew  worse,  and  lie'wa.a  becoming  impatient  and  fretful. 
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Still  he  remained  in  London,  but  nothing  was  said  about  my 
going  up  to  him.  Tidings  of  Miss  Milicent  were  equally  unsa- 
tisfactory. Her  letters,  as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  John  Her- 
vey,  and  I  saw  no  one  else  who  knew  anything  about  them,  were 
only  mist  and  vapour,  except  as  regarded  the  need  of  money. 
John  knew  that,  because  ever  since  the  crash  of  Mr.  Weir's 
affairs,  he  had  himself  been  employed  to  collect  Mrs.  Weir's 
rents,  and  do  little  matters  of  business  for  her,  which  if  they  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  would  have  run  away  with  a 
good  deal  of  money.  As  far,  he  told  me,  as  he  could  gather  from 
the  few  words  which  dropped  occasionally  from  Mrs.  Temple 
when  they  met  on  business,  Mr.  Weir  was  speculating  again,  and 
Miss  Milicent  was  entering  into  his  concerns  and  encouraging 
him.  They  had  removed  to  better  lodgings,  and  upon  the  whole 
Miss  Milicent  seemed  to  be  rather  enjoying  herself  than  not,  and 
there  was  no  talk  of  her  returning  home. 

Every  one,  I  suppose,  has  had  experience  of  that  kind  of 
transition,  that  expectant  state,  in  which  we  were  at  this  time 
living  at  Sandcombe ;  feeling  that  changes  must  come  before 
long,  and  finding  ourselves,  indeed,  advancing  surely  towards 
them,  yet  so  slowly  that  the  progress  from  day  to  day  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  Jessie's  going  to  Stonecliffe,  indeed,  broke 
in  upon  the  routine  of  our  lives  ;  but  even  that  came  in  a  way 
which  did  not  much  disturb  me.  I  had  really  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  for  I  had  not  ventured  to  go  over  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Weir 
about  her,  lest  I  might  do  mischief.  She  walked  over  to  Stone- 
cliff  one  afternoon,  and  Roger  and  I  with  her.  There  were  no 
solemn  leave-takings,  or  fears,  or  warnings.  Jessie  took  her  new 
life  as  she  might  have  done  the  idea  of  a  visit  to  Dene  ;  and 
there  was  something  which  roused  all  our  kindlier  feelings  of 
interest  in  the  simple  way  in  which  she  trusted  that  every  one 
would  be  kind  to  her,  and  that  she  should  be  very  happy,  and 
free,  and  allowed  to  come  over  and  see  us  from  Stonecliff  just 
as  she  used  to  do  from  Hatton.  I  could  not  damp  her  by  assur- 
ing her  that  it  would  not  be  so.  If  she  made  friends  with 
Mrs.  Temple  it  might  be  so.  All  I  could  say  was,  that  the  only 
way  to  find  pleasure  in  any  life,  is  to  set  one's  heart  upon  its 
duties,  and  so  I  begged  her  to  turn  her  whole  mind  to  the  wish 
of  making  Mrs.  Weir  comfortable. 

I  was  sorry  to  part  from  her,  and  yet  more  happy  than  I 
can  say,  to  be  at  last  quite  alone  with  Roger.  When  we  said 
good-bye  to  Jessie  on  the  top  of  the  hill  above  Stonecliff^  aud  1 
put  my  arm  within  his,  and  we  walked  togeWiet  ct^^t  ^^  ^or^xv^ 
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as  in  the  old  times,  and  I  knew  that  we  were  probably  to  have 
that  evening  and  many  others  to  ourselves,  without  interruption, 
I  felt  a  peace  at  my  heart  which  seemed  very  near  to  what  we 
hope  to  enjoy  in  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 


I  MAT  pass  over  many  weeks.  It  was  summer,  and  Roger  was 
with  us  still,  detained  partly  by  lawyer's  business,  partly  on 
account  of  William's  infirmity,  which  was  become  very  serious. 
Sandcombe  was  cheerful  with  haymaking,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
good  harvest,  and  I  was  busy  working  hard,  but  willingly, 
myself,  and  leading  others  to  do  the  same. 

Since  Jessie  went  away,  Esther  Smithson  had  been  regularly 
hired,  and  another  school  girl  was  in  training,  so  that  there  was 
no  over  work.  William  would  not  yet  give  up  looking  after 
everything  or  pretending  to  do  so  ;  and  he  stood  in  the  way  of 
many .  of  my  little  plans  of  improvement ;  yet  I  managed  to 
carry  out  several,  and  I  was  hopeful  about  more.  Now  that 
Roger  was  at  home,  the  men  were  regular  at  church ;  and  any 
cases  of  bad  conduct  in  the  week  were  immediately  noticed. 
The  boys  also  were  kept  more  apart  from  the  men,  and  encou- 
raged by  a  kind  word  from  Roger  to  attend  to  good  habits.  We 
could  not  yet  rival  Longside  in  the  respectability  of  our  labourers, 
but  we  were  advancing  towards  it.  Roger  still  worked  at 
William  about  the  old  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  cot- 
tages, and  advanced  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  promise  that  when  his 
eyes  were  better  he  would  see  about  them, — a  very  vague 
promise  to  me,  and  I  suspect  to  Roger  also.  All  that  I  could  do 
in  the  meantime  was  to  see  some  of  the  cottagers'  wives  myself, 
and  try  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  managing  better  with  the 
little  space  they  had.  They  were  inclined  to  think  me  veiy 
interfering  at  first,  but  Sandcombe  was  a  place  to  which  they 
looked  for  help  when  they  were  ill,  or  out  of  work,  and  so 
they  did  not  like  quite  to  neglect  my  instructions.  Upon  the 
whole,  my  life  at  that  time  was  very  bright,  more  so  indeed  in- 
wardly than  outwardly,  for  there  was  a  hope  dawning  upon  it 
which  I  could  not  willingly  allow  myself  to  perceive,  because  it 
came  through  another's  trial. 

With  regard  to  Jessie,   the  accounts  were   as  pleasant   as 
we  had  any  reason  to  expect.    Mrs.  Weir  liked  her,  and  Mra. 
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Temple  put  up  with  her.  This  was  the  best  I  had  anticipated,  but 
I  don't  think  it  satisfied  Roger.  What  he  may  have  pictured  to 
himself  for  her,  I  don't  know,  but  he  thought  the  place  a  hard 
one  ;  and  I  could  not  persuade  him  that  any  place  would  be  hard 
to  a  poor  child  like  Jessie,  sent  into  the  world  for  the  first  time 
to  provide  for  herself.  He  worried  himself  about  it  so  much  at 
times,  that  I  was  quite  glad  he  had  not  more  opportunities  of 
seeing  her.  The  time  when  we  generally  had  her  with  us  was 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  about  once  in  three  weeks.  Mrs.  Weir 
was  very  particular  as  to  her  going  to  church,  and  now  and  then 
she  was  allowed  to  walk  home  with  us  and  drink  tea ;  in  fact, 
it  was  part  of  the  agreement  made  for  her  by  Mrs.  Kemp.  These 
were  the  occasions  when  we  had  an  outbreak  of  complaints. 

"It  won't  do,  Ursie,"  said  Roger,  coming  to  me  one  Sunday, 
just  as  I  was  getting  tea  ready,  and  when  Jessie  was  gone  up- 
stairs.    "  It's  worse  than  the  slaves." 

"  What  has  Jessie  been  telling  you  now  ?  "  I  asked ;  for  they 
had  been  walking  home  part  of  the  way  together,  whilst  I  stayed 
behind  to  say  a  few  words  to  Mary  Kemp.  "  I  don't  wonder  at 
her  not  being  able  to  bear  it,"  he  continued.  "  English  people 
were  never  made  to  put  up  with  spies." 

I  laughed  a  little — "Oh!"  I  said,  "I  know  what  you  are 
talking  about; — Mrs.  Temple's  way  of  finding  out  everything 
which  goes  on  in  the  house.  It  is  very  odious,  I  confess  ;  but 
Jessie  is  not  likely  to  have  much  to  betray  ;  and  so  Mrs.  Temple 
will,  one  must  hope,  be  tired  of  it  before  long." 

Just  then  Jessie  came  in.  Roger  placed  a  chair  for  her  next 
me.  "I  have  been  telling  Ursie,"  ho  said,  *'what  you  were 
telling  me  just  now.    It  is  too  bad." 

Jessie's  colour  rose.  "  Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  she  said,  "  nothing 
to  signify.     Ursie  won't  think  it  of  consequence." 

"  Indeed  I  shall,  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  if  there  is  anything  unfair 
in  it,  or  unlike  what  a  lady  should  do." 

"  One  can't  have  one's  things  to  oneself,"  said  Jessie  ;  "  but  I 
suppose  a  girl  like  me  has  no  right  to  expect  it."  The  tears  were 
in  her  eyes  in  an  instant. 

"  Mrs.  Temple  likes  to  know  everything  that  goes  on,  I  am 
aware,"  I  said. 

"  But  she  need  not  let  her  servants  pry  into  letters,  and  ask 
impertinent  questions,"  said  Roger. 

"  What  is  the  grievance,  Jessie  ?"  I  said  ;  "  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand." Jessie,  I  saw,  was  unwilling  to  answer  ;  she  moved  to 
let  William  pass, — for  he  was  just  come  in  to  tea^ — ^xA  ^BCL'?vSi& 
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a  little  fuss  with  him,  wishing,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  to 
change  the  subject. 

I  did  not  like  to  press  her  anj  further,  and  some  trifling  remarks 
were  made  which  led  at  last  to  an  observation  about  Dene. 
LieutenantMacdonald's  name  was  accidentally  mentioned,  Jessie's 
cheeks  were  crimson  instantly.  Whether  there  was  anything 
in  it  more  than  her  trick  of  blushing  and  being  conscious,  I  could 
not  tell ;  but  I  disliked  seeing  it.  By  this  time  she  ought  at  least 
to  have  been  able  to  hear  Mr.  Macdonald's  name  with  indifference. 
I  suppose  I  must  have  been  led  into  a  train  of  thought  upon  the 
subject,  or  in  some  way  shown  by  my  manner  that  I  was  not 
quite  comfortable,  for  Roger  called  me  aside  after  tea,  and  said : 
"  Ursie,  you  shouldn't  be  hard  upon  little  Jessie  ;  she  wants  some 
one  to  sympathise  with  her." 

I  quite  started.  "  Sympathise !"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  do  sympa- 
thise to  the  utmost.  No  one  can  know  better  than  I  do  how 
hateful  it  is  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  Mrs.  Temple.  But 
Jessie  didn't  tell  me  what  the  particulars  of  the  present  trouble 


were." 


"  You  didn't  ask,"  he  said  ;  "  and  she  is  so  quick  in  her  feelings, 
she  wiU  never  come  out  to  you  if  you  don't  encourage  her." 

'*  Really,  Roger,"  I  said,  "  I  can  scarcely  think  Jessie  requires 
encouragement  to  come  out,  as  you  call  it,  to  me,  when  we  have 
been  together,  like  relations,  from  childhood." 

"  Relations  are  just  the  very  persons  to  whom  it  is  often  most 
difficult  to  talk,"  he  said,  "  and,  besides,  Jessie  looks  up  to  you, 
knd  thinks,  naturally  enough,  that  you  will  expect  of  her  the  same 
kind  of  endurance  which  you  can  practise  yourself." 

"  I  can't  say  much  for  my  endurance,"  I  said,  laughing.  "  I 
know  I  used  to  go  into  my  room,  at  the  Heath,  and  bolt  the  door, 
and  walk  up  and  down,  storming  against  Mrs.  Temple.  There 
wasn't  much  endurance  in  that,  I  am  afraid  ;  but  it  won't  exactly 
do,  Roger,  to  say  this  to  Jessie.  You  know  she  has  been  a  little 
spoilt,  and  always  makes  the  most  of  her  troubles.  I  don't  mean, 
of  course,  that  I  won't  try  and  give  her  all  the  sympathy  that  is 
reasonable." 

"  The  question  is  what  is  reasonable  ?  "  said  Roger. 

"  Well ;  tell  me  what  the  case  is,  and  then  perhaps  I  can 
judge." 

"I  shall  leave  Jessie  to  explain  for  herself,"  he  replied, 
"  Stories  always  lose  their  point  coming  secondhand." 

He  was  a  little  odd  in  his  manner  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  knew  it, 
for  after  be  had  left  the  room,  he  came  back  again  and  kissed  me. 
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and  said  :  "  One  can't  expect  all  the  world  to  be  as  wise  as  you, 
my  little  Trot." 

I  went  to  Jessie  directly,  for  I  felt  that  perhaps  I  had  been  a 
little  wanting  in  tenderness.  She  was  in  my  room,  crying,  and 
that  alone  would  have  made  me  feel  gently  towards  her,  if  I  had 
been  inclined  to  be  otherwise,  which  I  certainly  was  not.  All  I 
longed  to  know  was  that  she  was  not  in  any  way  encouraging 
thoughts  of  Lieutenant  Macdonald.  I  could  not  be  gentle  on 
that  point,  it  would  have  been  wrong. 

In  reply  to  my  questions,  however,  I  could  gain  only  very 
unsatisfactory  answers.  The  principal  grievance  resolved  itself 
into  the  fact  that  she  had  one  day  found  the  housemaid  spying 
into  her  drawers,  and  that  Mrs.  Temple  had  been  told  that  she 
received  a  great  many  letters,  which  Jessie  declared  to  be  false. 
Since  then,  she  said,  she  had  never  received  a  letter  without  the 
post-mark  being  examined,  and  hints  given  as  to  where  it  came 
from. 

"  Very  disagreeable,  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  but  you  can't  have  cor- 
respondents enough  to  make  it  signify,  and  if  you  don't  show 
that  you  care,  the  servants  will  soon  leave  off  troubling  you. 
Nothing  stops  people's  teasing  so  soon  as  being  indifferent  to  it." 

I  don't  think  Jessie  was  satisfied.  Either  she  felt  herself  more 
of  a  martyr  than  she  could  bring  me  to  acknowledge,  or  there 
was  some  deeper  cause  of  annoyance  than  I  knew  of. 

She  seemed  once  as  though  she  was  upon  the  point  of  telling 
me  something  more,  but  hearing  Roger  call  out  to  her  to  put  on 
her  things  quickly  or  she  would  be  late,  she  turned  away,  saying, 
"  There  is  no  time  now,  I  will  talk  of  it  another  day." 

I  urged  the  present  moment,  but  the  wish,  whatever  it  was, 
had  left  her.  She  went  on  talking  upon  other  subjects  all  the 
time  she  was  preparing  to  go,  and  I  gained  more  insight  into  her 
present  life  in  those  few  minutes  than  in  the  whole  two  hours 
before. 

She  was  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Weir  ;  who,  indeed,  would  not  have 
been  ?  and  I  hoped  that  the  good  lady's  earnestness  was  having 
some  effect  upon  her.  Jessie  said  she  read  the  Bible  to  her  every 
day,  and  some  other  books  which  Mrs.  Temple  provided.  Mrs. 
Weir  had  asked  once  for  a  story-book  which  she  had  heard  of, 
but  it  had  never  been  forthcoming,  and  the  history  books  which 
Mrs.  Temple  recommended  made  Mrs.  Weir's  head  ache,  so  there 
was  not  much  variety  in  the  reading  ;  but  Jessie  had  her  time 
fully  employed  in  other  ways.  She  did  all  the  needle-work  which 
Mrs.  Weir  required,  and  some  for  Mrs.  Temple  besides.     That, 
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she  said,  was  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  her  business.  Mrs. 
Temple  was  so  very  particular,  and  did  not  care  how  many  times 
she  had  a  dress  altered.  Jessie  had  heard  some  talk  of  Mrs. 
Temple's  maid  leaving,  and  she  was  afraid,  she  said,  that  it  might 
be  proposed  to  her  to  take  the  place,  besides  waiting  on  Mrs.  Weir. 

"  Impossible  ! "  I  observed.  **  We  couldn't  hear  of  such  a 
thing,  Jessie  ;  you  mustn't  think  of  it." 

"  I  don't,  you  may  depend  upon  that,"  she  replied.  "  I  said  to 
the  cook,  when  she  told  me  it  had  been  suggested,  that  I  should 
leave  at  once  if  it  was  at  all  insisted  upon.  Why,  Ursie,  a  girl 
might  well  have  two  days  in  one  to  get  through  all  her  work  if 
she  has  to  wait  upon  Mrs.  Temple.  She  sits  before  the  glass, 
when  she  is  dressing,  fidgeting  with  her  hair,  and  her  maid 
standing  behind  her,  just  as  though  there  was  nothing  else  in  the 
world  to  be  thought  of  but  that  she  should  look  her  best,  and  the 
morning  is  gone  before  one  has  time  to  look  round.  I  will  do 
anything  in  the  world  for  Mrs.  Weir  ;  but  I  would  rather  fifty- 
times  over  scrub  the  floor  than  attend  upon  Mrs.  Temple." 

"  You  must  keep  your  own  ground,  Jessie,"  I  said.  "  It  is  the 
only  way  with  Mrs.  Temple.  But  take  care  to  be  respectful  to 
her." 

"  I  am  that,  I  think,"  said  Jessie,  "  and  the  servants  tell  me  I 
am  a  favourite  ;  but  it  is  not  home,  Ursie." 

That  was  the  root  of  the  matter  !  and  I  don't  think  there  was 
any  want  of  affection  in  my  manner  then,  as  I  tried  to  console 
her,  telling  her  that  Sandcombe  was  a  home  whilst  I  was  in  it, 
and  that  God  would  never  leave  her  without  one  if  I  were  re- 
moved from  it.  The  way  in  which  she  listened  to  me  made  me 
feel  what  Mrs.  Weic  was  doing  for  her,  leading  her  to  the  right 
comfort,  and  showing  her  by  example  that  religion  is  a  dress  to 
be  worn  every  day,  and  not  kept  for  Sunday.  It  was  the  one 
thing  Jessie  needed  to  give  her  strength, — and  how  charming 
she  would  be  if  she  had  it !  only  I  wished  I  could  be  quite  sure 
that  nothing  was  kept  back  from  me.  Roger,  like  me,  noticed 
Mrs.  Weir's  influence.  He  and  I  went  with  Jessie  half  across 
the  down,  and  we  talked  about  serious  things,  chiefly  about  a 
sermon  upon  trust  which  Mr.  Richardson  had  preached  that 
afternoon.  His  remark  to  me  afterwards  was,  "  A  written  ser- 
mon may  be  good,  Ursie,  and  a  spoken  one  better  ;  but  an  acted 
one  is  the  best  of  all.  Jessie  has  gained  a  whole  year  in  thought 
and  principle  since  she  has  been  with  Mrs.  Weir." 

I  was  not  sure  myself  whether  it  was  so  much  as  a  year,  but 
time  would  show. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  Saturday  after  that  I  went  into  Hove  for  some  shopping 
and  marketing,  and  Mary  Kemp  with  me.  I  stopped  at  Long- 
side  on  my  way  back,  and  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  sent  the  parcels 
home  in  the  chaise,  intending  to  walk  myself.  We  expected  the 
farmer  and  John  Hervey  to  come  in  about  the  same  time,  and  I 
hoped  that  Eoger  might  make  his  appearance  too,  as  he  also  had 
been  into  Hove ;  but  finding  they  were  late,  I  did  not  like  to 
wait,  and  set  out  to  walk  home  alone,  leaving  word  for  Roger 
that  I  meant  to  go  through  Dene.  The  Prices  were,  I  knew, 
absent,  so  I  thought  I  might  take  their  road,  which  shortened 
the  way.  I  never  ventured  on  such  a  liberty  when  they  were  at 
home,  though  there  was  in  fact  a  right  of  way  through  the 
grounds  for  every  one.  The  place  was  kept  in  good  order,  and 
as  I  had  not  seen  the  garden  for  some  time,  I  asked  the  gardener 
if  I  might  go  in  at  one  of  the  little  gates  of  the  shrubbery  and 
walk  round.  The  plantation,  which  I  remembered  as  a  collection 
of  stunted  shrubs,  intersected  with  sandy  walks,  was  now  grown 
into  a  little  copse  of  thick  trees,  pleasantly  shading  the  house. 
Passing  through  it,  I  crossed  the  turf  and  went  down  to  the 
lower  pond  that  I  might  have  a  full  view  of  the  garden.  The 
foliage  of  the  trees  was  beautifully  fresh  and  green  ;  the  flower 
beds  on  the  sloping  lawn  were  filled  with  roses  ;  the  turf  was  as 
0mooth  as  on  the  day  I  first  looked  upon  it,  smooth  as  no  other  turf 
ever  was  in  my  eyes.  There  stood  the  low  stone  house  with  its 
bow  windows,  and  trellised  verandah  sheltered  on  one  side  by  the 
steep  woody  bank,  in  which  was  cut  the  rough  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  my  favourite  seat ;  whilst  behind  rose  the  darker  mass 
of  trees  planted  in  the  hollow  of  the  down,  and  the  stone  column 
above  them  raising  its  head,  as  it  were,  to  meet  the  white  clouds 
which  floated  majestically  across  the  summer  sky.  It  was  very 
lovely  and  intensely  quiet.  The  fountains  were  not  playing,  so 
that  there  was  not  even  the  plash  of  water  .to  break  the  stillness ; 
and  when  the  old  clock  over  the  stables  struck  six,  it  gave  no 
impression  of  a  disturbing  sound,  but  only  of  a  solemn  voice 
bidding  me  mark  and  ponder  upon  the  silence. 

I  took  off  my  bonnet  for  coolness  and  sat  down  upon  a  bench 
to  rest,  for  I  was  very  tired.  My  thoughts  carried  me  back  to 
the  days  gone  by  when  Dene  was  my  home.  They  were  thoughts 
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that  seemed  to  have  no  direct  purpose.  They  might  rather  be 
called  attempts  at  recollection,  which  were  almost  like  a  dream, 
there  was  so  little  connection  in  them.  But  they  were  very 
pleasant,  even  though  some  sadness  mingled  with  them.  I  in- 
dulged them,  not  thinking  how  time  was  going  on ;  so  little  con- 
scious indeed  of  what  was  passing  at  the  moment,  that  before  I 
was  aware  of  a  footstep  I  felt  two  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  a 
kiss  on  my  forehead,  and  starting  up  saw  Roger  behind  me. 

"  How  could  you  frighten  me  so  !"  I  exclaimed.  "I  did  not 
know  you  were  near." 

"  I  thought  it  was  the  kindest  way,"  he  said.  '*  It  ought  not  to 
frighten  you  ;  I  always  came  upon  you  so  when  you  were  a  child." 

"  Only,  I  am  not  a  child  now,"  1  replied,  laughing,  "  and  so  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  be  *  come  upon.'  Is  it  late  ?  must  we  go?" 
and  I  stood  up. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  hurry,"  and  he  threw  himself 
on  the  grass  at  my  feet.     "  It  looks  very  pleasant.  Trot." 

"  Very,"  I  said,  and  I  sighed,  and  sat  down  again. 

"Very,"  he  repeated — "but  I  would  not  go  back  to  be  as  we 
were." 

I  was  silent. 

"  I  would  not  go  back  to  be  as  we  were,"  he  repeated.  "  I 
would  rather  take  the  hope  of  what  we  may  be." 

"  Oh !  Roger,"  I  exclaimed,  "  never.  If  a  home  in  Canada  were 
paradise,  it  could  never  be  to  us  like  Dene  ;  and  you  know — ^" 

"  What  do  I  know  ?"  he  said,  and  a  half  smile  curled  his  lips. 

I  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  then  I  brought  out  the  words : 
— "You  know  I  can  never  be  with  you." 

"  Are  you  so  sure  of  that,  my  little  Trot  ?"  he  said. 

He  did  not  change  countenance  in  the  least,  except  that  the 
curling  smile  seemed  to  spread  so  that  he  could  with  difficulty 
repress  it. 

"  Sure,  because  of  William's  condition,"  I  replied.  "  I  did 
think  at  one  time  that  perhaps  ho  would  marry  again,  and  so  I 
should  be  set  free,  but  I  see  no  prospect  of  it  now." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  was  Roger's  reply. 

"  Then  I  must  stay,"  I  said.     "  I  could  not  leave  him." 

"No,  surely." 

'*  And  I  can  never  live  with  you,"  I  exclaimed.  "  Oh !  Roger, 
can  you  bear  it  so  quietly  ? " 

He  was  silent. 

"  Can  you  bear  it  so  quietly  ?"  I  repeated,  and  I  felt  the  chok- 
ing  grief  rise  in  my  throat. 
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"  Suppose  I  stay  too,"  he  said.  He  turned  round  and  looked 
at  me  earnestly. 

I  could  not  speak  ;  I  was  afraid  to  misunders'tand  him. 
He  went  on  hurriedly  :  — "  We  might  do  very  well  together, 
and  it  might  be  better  in  many  ways,  and  we  need  not  leave 
Sandcombe.     We  might  be  very  happy ;  you  and  I,  Trot,  and" 
— he  hesitated. 

I  started  back,  as  I  was  about  to  fling  my  arms  round  his  neck, 
for  I  heard  the  words — '*  Jessie  Lee,  if  she  will  have  me." 

I  have  tried  to  exercise  self-control  on  many  occasions.  I 
never  struggled  so  hard  as  at  that  moment. 

In  a  calm,  forced,  yet  gentle  tone,  at  least  I  think  it  was  gentle, 
I  said  : — "  Roger,  dear,  when  did  that  thought  come  into  your 
mind  ?" 

He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands,  as  he  answered — "  From 
her  childhood,  I  believe, — but  I  don't  know,  don't  ask  me,  Ursie. 
It  might  have  been  better  that  I  had  never  seen  her." 

The  impulse  I  felt  to  speak  out  my  thoughts  was  checked.  It 
was  no  dawning  love,  that  I  could  battle  with  it.  It  was  a  deep- 
seated  affection,  and  I  must  accept  it.  My  heart  was  crushed 
with  a  pressure  which  few  could  understand,  but  I  said,  as  I 
passed  my  hand  fondly  over  his  head: — "If  she  will  make  you 
happy,  no  one  will  wish  that  you  had  never  seen  her." 

"  You  don't  like  it,"  he  exclaimed,  and  he  rose  up. 

"  I  can't  say ;  talk  of  yourself,"  I  replied.  "  Had  we  not 
better  go  home  ? " 

"  There  is  no  hurry.  Surely  you  can  spare  me  five  minutes, 
Ursie." 

Instead  of  answering  him  I  walked  on.  He  followed  me.  We 
said  nothing  for  several  minutes,  at  length  Roger  spoke  again. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  have  mentioned  it  to  you,  except  that  I 
can't  keep  anything  from  ,you.  It  may  all  come  to  nothing.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  she  cares  for  me :  perhaps,"  and  he, 
paused,  "  perhaps  the  reverse.  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  first 
for  you  would  know." 

*'  Do  you  mean  whether  she  loves  any  one  else  ?"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  she  might,  and  I  am  so  much  older,  —  like  her  father,  — 
she  maybe  afraid  of  me." 

"Dear  Roger,"  I  said,  "those  are  questions  which  no  one 
ought  to  answer  but  Jessie  herself.  If  I  were  to  give  you  my 
opinion  twenty  times  over,  you  would  not  take  it.  No  is  never 
no,  unless  it  is  said  by  the  right  person." 

"And  you  won't  give  me  hope  ?"  he  said« 
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"I  will  give  you  neither  hope  nor  fear.  K,  upoQ  due  con- 
sideration," and  I  know  that  I  stressed  the  words,  "  you  think 
that  Jessie  Lee  is  the  woman  above  all  others  likely  to  make  you 
a  good,  useful,  sensible  wife,  then  go  and  ask  her  yourself ;  yen 
are  your  own  master,  and  she  is  her  ovni  mistress." 

I  felt  quite  sure  that  I  had  pained  him,  and  my  heart  reproached 
me  for  my  tone. 

"Youcan't  under stand,Ursie," he  said,  after  apause ;  andadagger's 
thrust  could  not  have  given  me  the  anguish  of  those  few  words. 

"I  can;  yes, — I  can,  indeed,"  I  exclaimed, — and  I  spoke 
truth  ;  •  for  a  dawn  of  light  had  broken  upon  me.  "  It  is  you, 
Roger, — but  don't  let  us  talk  about  that ; — ^you  know  how  I 
love  you, — only  be  happy." 

He  repeated  the  word  happy  in  a  doubtful  tone,  adding,  "  One 
can't  be  happy  in  suspense — " 

We  were  then  on  the  top  of  the  down.  Roger  stopped  irreso- 
lute. I  saw  what  was  in  his  thoughts.  He  looked  towards 
Compton.  **  Are  you  going  that  way  ?"  I  said.  I  turned  in  the 
other  direction,  but  he  delayed  me.  "  Ursie,  I  can't  bear  this ; 
you  must  stay  and  listen  to  me.  God  knows  how  I  have  fought 
with  myself,  and  He  knows  also  how  I  have  thought  of  you." 

We  sat  down  upon  the  heather,  and  I  prayed  that  I  might  bear 
what  was  coming.  He  continued  J  *'  I  told  you  that  I  had  loved 
Jessie  from  a  child  ;  but  I  never  deceived  you.  I  did  not  know 
it, — and  you  have  been  dearest  always  ; — you  are  dearest,  now, 
in  your  own  way.  The  two  affections  cannot  interfere.  You 
will  not  lose  a  brother,  you  will  only  gain  a  sister." 

"  Please,  Roger,  dear,"  I  said,  "  if  you  will  only  not  think  of 
me.  It  is  all  right, — quite  right ;  but  I  was  not  prepared.  I 
wish  only  to  see  you  happy." 

"  That  does  not  satisfy  me,"  he  replied.  "  I  don't  care  for  my 
own  happiness.  If  I  could  feel  that  I  was  injuring  you,  Trot,  I 
would  give  up  my  hope  at  this  moment,  though  with  it  I  should 
give  up  all  that  makes  life  dear  ;  and  it  has  not  been  till  to-day 
that  I  have  felt  I  could  think  of  myself  without  injustice  to  you." 

"  Oh  !  Roger,"  I  said,  and  the  tears  which  I  had  so  long  been 
striving  to  retain,  burst  forth  against  my  will;  "injustice  is  such 
a  cold,  cold  word." 

"  But  I  must  use  it,"  he  said.  "  It  has  been  in  my  mind  always, 
that  if  I  did  marry,  it  should  not  be  selfishly.  You  were  my  first 
claim,  Ursie,  and  if  I  could  not  have  formed  a  new  home  without 
turning  you  out  of  the  old  one,  I  would  have  lived  and  died  un- 
married." 
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" That  would  have  been  little  kindness  to  me,"  I  said, — "to 
make  me  feel  that  I  stood  in  the  way  of  your  happiness." 

"  But  you  should  not  have  felt  it,"  he  replied.  "  I  could  have 
crushed  my  love,  and  I  would  have  done  so,  through  God's  help, 
and  you  should  never  have  known  it." 

"  You  think  little  of  a  woman's  penetration,"  I  said. 

'*  But  I  have  done  it,"  he  replied.  "  If  I  had  been  obliged  to 
return  to  Canada,  neither  you  nor  Jessie  would  ever  have  known 
what  was  in  my  heart." 

"  Not  Jessie  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  No,  not  Jessie ;  the  climate  would  have  killed  her.  I  knew 
it,  for  I  asked  the  question  of  the  doctor  at  Compton.  And, 
Ursie,  it  would  have  cost  her  no  pang.  She  would  have  married 
another,  without  any  thought  of  me.     She  may  do  so  now." 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  inexpressibly  sad  and  anxious. 
I  could  but  answer,  though  my  voice  seemed  to  fail  me,  "  Roger, 
she  must  love  you,  you  will  be  happy." 

A  brilliant  smile  passed  over  his  face.  "  My  precious  little 
Trot,  always  my  comforter.  But  I  want  to  speak  more  of  you 
now,  to  tell  you  how  things  have  come  about.  William  and  I 
talked  over  business  matters  this  morning.  He  knows  his  own 
state  now,  he  is  not  fit  to  manage  the  farm,  and  he  wishes  me  to 
take  it  from  him.  That  might  be  better  than  Canada,  Ursie. 
He  will  have  his  home  with  us  still ;  we  shall  be  together,  as  we 
were  for  those  few  happy  weeks,  when  Jessie  was  staying  with 
us.  And  William  sees  things  rightly  as  regards  you,  Ursie.  He 
knows  that  he  must  make  a  provision  for  you,  and  he  is  willing 
to  do  so,  now  that  he  has  no  other  claim.    You  will  be  no  loser. 

I  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he  continued :  "  I  must  say  it,  because 
it  has  been  a  chief  thought  with  me.  To  leave  you  to  the  chance  of 
struggling  on  in  the  world,  as  best  you  might,  after  all  we  have 
been  to  each  other,  would  bring  a  curse  upon  me.  I  couldn't  do  it, 
even  though  it  were  to  save  Jessie  from  a  life  like  it.  I  knew 
that  I  must  see  you  out  of  the  mire  before  I  thought  of  myself, 
and  now  God  has  opened  the  way  to  carry  out  my  wish.  Oh ! 
Ursie,  can't  you  say  to  me  that  you  think  His  blessing  will  be  on  it." 

I  pressed  his  hand, — no  words  would  come. 

"  She  is  not  what  you  expected  for  me,  I  know,"  he  said,  an- 
SAvering  what  he  felt  to  be  in  my  mind.  "  But,  Ursie,  I  coulS 
not  love  a  grave,  staid  woman  of  my  own  age." 

"  No/'  I  replied,  "  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  feel  what  you  want, 
Roger  ;  but, — let  me  say  it  now,  for  I  may  never  do  so  again, — 
are  you  vSurc  that  you  know  Jessie  ?" 
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"I  have  seen  her,"  he  exclaimed,  "  in  times  of  trial :  I  have 
watched  her  through  Mrs.  Morris's  illness,  and  when  she  was 
with  us  ;  and  now,  troubled  as  she  is  by  her  life  at  StonechfF. 
Whatever  she  may  have  been  as  a  child,  Ursie,  sorrow  has, 
through  God's  grace,  made  her  a  noble  woman." 

I  could  not  tell  him  the  depth  of  my  fear  that  the  change  as 
yet  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  a  continuance.  I  had  even  then 
learnt  that  it  is  no  part  of  true  wisdom  to  endeavour  to  give  our 
own  impression,  to  the  disparagement  of  any  individual,  when 
the  person  with  whom  we  are  conversing,  and  from  whom  we 
differ,  has  the  same  facts  as  ourselves  from  which  to  judge.  The 
unfavourable  opinion  has  no  effect  except  to  excite  a  suspicion 
of  prejudice,  and  the  words  hastily  spoken  leave  behind  them 
wounds  which  perhaps  will  never  be  healed.  What  I  said  of 
Jessie  at  that  moment  might  influence  the  whole  of  our  future 
lives. 

Roger  waited  for  mo  to  reply  ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  I 
kissed  him  once  more  tenderly,  and  whispered  :  "God  guide  you 
to  what  is  best ;  I  can't,  Roger,"  and  turned  away. 

And  I  was  blind,  senselessly  blind  !  I  had  not  seen,  what  was 
self-evident  to  the  eyes  of  others  ;  I  was  surprised  at  the  ex- 
istence of  feelings  which  I  had  myself  been  instrumental  in  no 
slight  measure  in  bringing  about  ! 

I  confess  all  ; — I  can  only  say  for  myself,  in  excuse,  that 
others  have  done  likewise.  As  in  illness,  so  most  frequently  in 
love,  the  persons  most  deeply  interested  are  the  last  to  perceive 
the  existence  of  danger. 

But  had  I  really  any  right  to  consider  it  danger  ?  When  I 
rushed  up  to  my  own  room,  and  poured  out,  to  Him  who  alone 
could  comfprt  me,  the  bitter  anguish  of  **  the  wounded  spirit — 
which  who  can  bear  ?"  was  I  justified  in  my  wretchedness  ?  Let 
those  fear  to  judge  who  have  never  been  similarly  tried. 

Yet  without  doubt  I  was  selfish  and  unreasonable  in  my  love 
for  Roger.  1  had  found  in  him  all  I  needed  to  satisfy  my  ima- 
gination and  my  reverence ;  and  my  aff*ection  had  indeed  so 
engrossed  me  that  I  scarcely  thought  about  other  men  except  to 
feel  that  they  were  his  inferiors.  I  may  not  be  believed  when  I 
say  this,  but  it  is  true.  But  in  this  overpowering  feeling  I  forgot 
that  I  did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  him.  I  filled  the 
place  which  in  God's  Providence  was  intended  to  be  second,  and 
I  thought  it  the  first ;  because  the  first  was  vacant.  The  world 
saw  it.  Again  and  again  I  had  been  told  that  Roger  would 
marry,  but  I  clung  to  the  image  of  my  own  love,  reflected  in  his. 
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and  in  my  heart  felt  myself  wiser  than  the  world.  This  was  the 
root  of  bitterness.  If  Jessie  had  been  an  angel  of  goodness  I 
must  still  have  been  wretched  for  the  time,  for  the  foundation  on 
which  I  had  unconsciously  built  up  my  fabric  of  earthly  happi- 
ness was  undermined.  But  the  circumstances  of  my  trial  were 
aggravated,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  a  hundred-fold  by  Roger's 
choice :  Jessie  was  unworthy  of  him.  She  might  be  gentle, 
sweet  tempered,  winning  in  manner,  anxious  to  act  rightly,  but 
she  was  essentially  inferior  to  him,  and  Roger  was  blind  in  not 
perceiving  it.  I  acknowledged  his  consideration,  his  generous 
thought  for  myself,  his  singular  unselfishness.  I  longed  to  bo 
grateful.  I  hoped  I  was  so  ;  but  his  weakness  I  could  not 
forgive. 

As  we  go  on  in  life,  we  open  our  eyes  to  the  facts  of  human 
inconsistency,  and,  knowing  that  all  are  fallible,  we  cease  to 
expect  infallibility.  But  it  is  not  so  when  we  are  young,  and 
the  first  dawning  upon  the  mind,  of  a  failing  in  one  whom  we 
respect,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  trials  which  at  that  age  we 
can  be  called  upon  to  bear.  When  I  thought  of  Roger  as  deceived, 
deluded,  caught  by  a  sweet  smile,  and  the  expression  of  a  passing 
wish  to  do  right,  which  might  never  be  carried  into  action,  I  felt 
as  though  I  had  no  longer  any  judgment  upon  which  to  rest.  He 
had  erred  in  this  case,  the  most  important  upon  which  a  man  can 
bo  called  upon  to  decide,  and  he  might  err  in  others  likewise. 
Even  if  Jessie  were  to  refuse  him,  it  would  not  comfort  me.  He 
had  loved  her — that  was  enough.  The  dreariness  and  disap- 
pointment which  took  possession  of  me  I  can  never  describe.  As 
I  sat  down  on  a  low  seat  by  my  bedside,  I  felt  deadened.  Prayer, 
all  powerful  though  it  was,  could  not  restore  my  dream  of  human 
perfection.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  remained  alone.  It  grew 
quite  dark.  I  heard  Martha  moving  about  below,  and  William's 
voice  called  out  for  candles,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  go  down- 
stairs to  him  ;  but  I  made  an  excuse  to  myself  because  of  my 
grief.  I  let  him  stay  by  himself,  and  fancied  that  I  was  excused 
from  attending  upon  him.  The  moon  rose  slowly  over  the  hill, 
and  its  cold  light  streamed  in  upon  my  room.  I  knew  that 
Roger  must  soon  return.  I  was  sure  he  had  been  to  Compton, 
and  had  seen  Jessie  ;  and  I  went  to  the  window,  which  looked 
out  upon  the  lane,  and  watched  for  his  coming.  I  thought  I 
could  tell  even  by  the  way  he  walked  Avhether  his  mission  had 
been  prosperous.  I  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  dark  figure  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  full  in  the  moonlight.  Never  before 
had  I  seen  Roger  draw  near  without  a  thrill  of  untold  love  and 
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delight ;  now,  nervous  and  heartsick,  I  watched  his  footsteps, 
counting  them  as  it  were  hj  the  heatings  of  my  heart,  and  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  myself  from  rushing  out  to  upbraid  him  with  his 
folly,  and  pour  out  the  full  tide  of  my  doubts  and  my  complaints 
of  Jessie,  even  before  I  had  heard  his  story. 

God  is  more  merciful  to  us  than  we  know  in  withholding  the 
opportunity  of  speech  when  we  most  desire  to  have  it.  Roger 
went  into  the  parlour,  and  found  William  there  alone.  I  heard 
him  inquire  for  me,  and  he  was  coming  up-stairs,  but  William 
detained  him.  They  talked  together  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  in  that  time  I  had  leisure  to  recover  myself.  Martha 
took  in  supper,  and  I  was  compelled  to  go  down.  William  was 
suffering  very  much  from  his  eyes,  and  was  out  of  spirits.  Roger 
exerted  himself  to  amuse  him,  and  we  talked  upon  indifferent 
subjects  ;  and  after  supper  I  read  a  little  to  him  out  of  the  news- 
paper which  Roger  had  brought  from  Hove.  Then  came  prayers, 
family  prayers, — never  more  blessed  than  on  that  night.  When 
I  heard  Roger's  solemn  and  most  earnest  voice,  speaking  from 
the  depths  of  his  heart,  the  bitterness  and  exaggeration  of  my 
feelings  died  away  in  self-reproach,  and  I  felt  that  I,  not  he, 
had  in  God's  sight  been  weak  and  worthy  of  condemnation.  That 
was  a  good  preparation  for  what  was  to  follow ;  but  the  trial 
was  still  great.  Roger  came  up  to  my  room — happy,  so  intensely 
happy,  he  neither  saw  nor  imagined  any  want  of  sympathy  on 
my  part.  Jessie  had  accepted  him,  with  more  love,  more  humi- 
lity, trust,  and  simple  religious  feeling  than  even  in  his  most 
sanguine  moments  he  had  anticipated.  He  could  with  difficulty 
bring  himself  to  tell  me  how  he  managed  to  see  her.  The  little 
details  of  his  message,  and  the  excuse  he  had  made  of  having  a 
parcel  to  give  her,  and  the  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Temple's  having 
gone  out  to  dinner, — all  important  to  me, — were  scarcely  remem- 
bered. He  could  only  say,  again  and  again,  "Ursie,  God  is  too 
good  to  me ;  it  frightens  me.  She  is  an  angel."  And  I  could 
only  reply,  '*  Dearest,  may  God  grant  you  to  be  happy  with 
her  !" 


CHAPTER  L. 

I  ROSE  the  next  morning  at  my  usual  hour,  after  a  disturbed 
night.  There  was  but  little  shock  in  the  waking,  for  thoughts 
of  Roger  had  been  with  me  all  night.     I  dressed  myself  me- 
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chanically,  thinking  of  him  still.  I  went  about  my  work  with 
this  one  idea  present  to  me.  Everything  I  saw,  heard,  or  did, 
had  reference  to  it.  A  change  had  come  over  life,  such  as  that 
which  I  have  heard  described  as  experienced  by  the  man  who 
fell  into  a  trance,  and  was  aroused  from  it  after  a  lapse  of  fifty 
years.  I  found  myself  grown  old  and  independent,  and  I  mar- 
velled to  see  that  others  could  quietly  pursue  their  ordinary 
occupations.  If  I  could  have  had  my  will,  I  would  have  bade 
the  world,  at  least  my  own  little  world,  stop  in  its  course,  wind 
up  its  affairs,  bid  farewell  to  the  past,  and  begin  for  the  future  a 
new  life,  with  new  hopes,  and,  in  some  degree,  new  principles. 

But  life  seldom  knows  such  sudden  breaks.     We  must  all  pass 
through  the  period  of  transition,  more  trying  to  the  temper,  if 
not  the  feelings,  than  the  fulness  of  sorrow  or  of  joy,     Roger 
called  me  to  him  after  breakfast,  and  asked  what  I  was  going  to   ' 
do  with  myself  all  day. 

"  A  good  many  things,"  I  answered  ;  "  it  is  washing  day,  and 
I  shall  be  very  busy." 

"  You  wouldn't  have  time,  I  suppose,  for  a  walk.  Jessie  wants 
very  much  to  see  you." 

"  Perhaps  she  had  better  come  over  here,"  I  answered.  "  I 
can't  see  her  with  any  comfort  at  Stonecliff." 

"  She  said  she  was  afraid  it  was  impossible.  Mrs.  Weir  is 
more  ill  than  usual." 

"  Is  she  ?     You  never  told  me  that,"  I  said,  quickly. 

"  I  thought  you  knew  it,"  was  Roger's  reply. 

"  No,"  I  said.  "  I  seldom  go  near  Stonecliff  now.  Is  Jessie 
anxious  about  her  ?" 

"  She  did  not  seem  so  ;  only  she  thought  it  wouldn't  quite  do 
to  ask  for  a  holiday.     But  that  won't  last  long  now,  Ursie." 

I  thought  for  a  few  seconds,  feeling  strangely  aggravated. 
Then  I  said  :  "  I  will  try  and  go  over  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon ;  but  I  must  go  alone." 

He  looked  sorely  disappointed.  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  you  must  let 
me  see  Mrs.  Weir  and  Mrs.  Temple,  and  tell  them  the  state  of 
things ;  and  then  if  you  want  to  see  Jessie  there  will  be  no 
difficulty.  But  it  won't  do,  Roger,  to  have  people  making  re- 
marks, as  they  are  sure  to  do  if  you  don't  give  your  reasons  for 
seeking  Jessie's  company." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  are  right.  Nothing  stops 
people's  mouths  like  being  open  about  your  affairs.  And  neither 
Jessie  nor  I  have  anything  to  hide  in  the  matter." 

"And  I  suppose  you  will  tell  William  this  Tdovrnw^^"*  \  ^-wA. 
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"  I  have  told  him ;  I  spoke  to  him  before  I  said  anything  to 
you.  Only  I  begged  him  not  to  mention  the  matter,  because  I 
wanted  to  have  it  out  with  you  myself." 

I  am  afraid  something  in  my  countenance  betrayed  the  an- 
noyance which  I  felt  in  my  heart.  William  to  be  told  before 
me  I     I  could  not  have  imagined  it. 

"  You  are  vexed  with  me,  my  little  Trot,"  said  Roger  kindly  ; 
"  but  I  mustn't  have  you  misunderstand.  William  is  such  a  chief 
person  in  all  our  plans,  that  if  he  had  greatly  objected  the  whole 
thing  might  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  I  was  bound,  therefore, 
to  find  out  his  mind  upon  the  matter  first." 

A  very  matter  of  fact  answer  ;  but  it  did  not  soothe  my  ruffled 
feelings.  I  walked  away,  but  he  followed  me.  "  Ursie,  darling, 
the  first  day  of  the  new  happiness  is  not  to  be  the  last  of  the 
old,  is  it  ?" 

I  answered  him  by  a  burst  of  tears.  He  sat  down  by  me  in 
the  Avindow-seat,  and  drew  me  fondly  towards  him  ;  but  the  touch 
of  his  hand  was  to  me  like  the  touch  of  cold  lead,  and  I  withdrew 
myself  from  him,  saying  :  "  I'm  very  wicked,  Roger,  I  know. 
You  ought  to  hate  me,  and  you  will,  for  I  hate  myself." 

"  You  are  jealous,  Ursie,"  he  replied,  gravely.  "  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  it.  But  I  thought  you  loved 
Jessie  so  well,  that  you  looked  on  her  as  a  sister  already." 

"  Look  on  her  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Yes,  Roger  ;  but  what  is 
that  ?  You  would  know  if  you  were  a  woman  ;  but  you  can't 
—you  are  a  man." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  I  had  better  not  try  to  know,"  he  said,  in  the 
same  grave  tone  ;  and  he  stood  up  to  leave  me.  I  could  not  bear 
that.  I  took  hold  of  his  hand  and  looked  piteously  in  his  face. 
My  heart  was  so  full,  I  felt  as  though  it  would  burst.  "  Oh, 
Roger  !  love  me,"  I  said.  And  he  stooped  down  and  pressed  his 
lips  to  ray  forehead,  and  I  threw  my  arms  round  him  and  kissed 
him  as  in  former  days,  with  the  yearning  tenderness  of  my 
exceeding  love  ;  and  then  the  cold  blank  fell  upon  my  heart 
again,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  said  farewell  to  that  first  joy  of  my 
youth  for  ever. 

I  had  strong,  passionate,  exaggerated  affections,  but  I  had  also 
a  certain  share  of  right  principle  and  common  sense.  And  what 
Avas'often  almost  equally  important  to  me,  I  was  keenly  sensible 
of  the  slightest  absence  of  sympathy,  or  want  of  perception  of 
the  nature  of  my  feelings  in  those  with  whom  I  lived.  I  might 
give  way  to  an  outburst  of  grief  or  joy  under  the  pressure  of 
excitement ;  but  the  slightest  change  of  voice,  or  shade  of  in- 
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difference  in  manner,  restored  me  to  my  self-possession  ;  and  I 
could  then  quietly  take  out  my  feelings,  as  it  were,  and  looking 
at  them  by  the  light  in  which  they  were  seen  by  the  world,  keep 
them  under  stern  control,  and  compel  myself  for  the  future  to 
show  only  so  much  as  my  friends  could  comprehend  and  ap- 
preciate. 

After  that  interview  with  Roger,  I  felt  lowered  in  my  own 
eyes.  He  could  not  understand,  neither  would  others.  To  be  so 
distressed  at  the  idea  of  a  brother's  marriage  with  a  person  whom  I 
had  known,  and  in  a  certain  way  loved  all  my  life,  must  to  the  world 
be  a  simple  absurdity, — more  especially  when  Roger  was  about  to 
remain  in  England  instead  of  making  for  himself  a  home  in 
Canada.  Many,  probably,  will  scarcely  believe  that  I  would 
rather  have  been  parted  from  him  for  years,  with  the  full  con- 
viction that  I  was  first  in  his  affections,  and  that  I  could  still  look 
up  to  him  without  distrust  of  his  judgment,  than  have  lived  with 
him  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  under  present  circumstances, 
in  the  most  perfect  English  home  that  could  be  offered  me.  But 
so  it  was.  I  said  it  to  myself  in  so  many  words,  and  then  I 
added  :  "  That  is  my  view  of  the  case  ;  now  I  will  see  what  is 
required  of  me  by  the  opinion  of  the  world." 

I  must  prepare  myself  first  for  congratulations  ;  and  self-respect 
and  feeling  for  Roger  and  Jessie  demanded  that  I  should  receive 
them  cheerfully,  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  offered.  Lot 
the  bitterness  be  what  it  might,  no  one  must  know  it.  Another 
trial,  and  perhaps  a  worse  one,  would  be  the  necessity  of  a 
thoroughly  cordial,  affectionate  meeting  with  Jessie.  That  must 
be  gone  through  immediately,  the  sooner  the  better.  When  I 
understood  her  view  of  her  future  position,  I  should  be  better 
able  to  determine  in  what  way  to  regard  my  own  ;  and  there 
must  be  no  further  exhibition  of  feeling  with  Roger.  Either  it 
would  deaden  his  affection,  or  make  his  home  wretched.  I  had 
been  weak,  but  he  should  be  taught  to  look  upon  the  feeling  as  a 
temporary  jealousy  ;  he  should  never  be  reminded  how  deep  was 
the  wound  ho  had  unconsciously  made.  I  looked  at  all  these 
necessities  calmly,  and  with  somewhat  of  a  feeling  of  strength. 
To  be  without  aim  or  purpose  in  trouble,  that  it  was  which  tried 
me.  When  I  had  once  made  up  my  mind  what  I  was  to  do,  and 
what  I  should  be  called  upon  to  struggle  against,  I  could  be 
comparatively  satisfied  ;  and  I  prayed  now  that  God  would  help 
me  to  keep  my  resolution,  for  I  knew  that  my  stumbling-block 
was  self-confidence. 

About  eleven  o'clock  William  was  accustomed  tQ  coxaftix^ixwoL 
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the  field,  and  take  a  glass  of  ale  and  a  bit  of  bread.  He  liked 
rather  to  linger  about  then  and  talk,  for  he  was  beginning,  poor 
fallow  !  to  feel  the  days  long.  I  knew  that  wouid  be  the  time  when 
I  must  hear  what  he  might  have  to  say  about  Roger  and  Jessie, 
— how  naturally  the  two  names  seemed  already  to  run  together  ! 
— and  I  took  my  needlework  into  the  parlour  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  time,  and  sat  down  waiting  for  him.  He  came  in, 
drank  off  his  glass  of  beer,  and  began  upon  the  subject  at  once. 
"  Well,  Ursie,  what  do  you  say  to  the  new  plans  ?  odd  enough, 
aren't  they  ?" 

"  Not  odd  that  Roger  should  stay  in  England,"  I  said.  '*  It  is 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  as  to  Jessie — ^" 

"  She  is  not  the  kind  of  girl  I  should  have  thought  would 
have  taken  his  fancy,"  continued  William.  "  But  one  never 
knows.  Yet  somehow,  Ursie,  I  think  if  it  was  not  for  you  he 
might  find  he  had  made  a  blunder." 

"  Jessie  will  learn  how  to  manage  things,  I  dare  say,"  I  said 
"  and  it  gives  her  a  home." 

"  Yes,  it  does  that ;  and — well,  it  might  have  been  worse. 
Only  I  looked  to  his  marrying  a  woman  with  some  money." 

"  I  think  that  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  has  thought 
of  her,"  I  replied,  remembering  an  expression  which  Roger  had 
let  fall  when  he  told  me  that  he  could  not  even  for  Jessie  have 
married  to  leave  me  to  struggle  alone.  "  He  felt  for -her,  I  am 
sure." 

"  He  had  no  cause  to  do  that,"  answered  William,  quickly. 
"  He  knows  she  has  as  much  as  she  had  a  right  to  expect ;  more, 
indeed ;  and  we  have  all  been  very  kind  to  her.  If  my  poor 
Leah  had  been  her  sister  twenty  times  over  she  could  not  have 
done  more  for  her.  But  Roger  always  was  crotchety  from  a 
boy.  However,  he  is  going  to  marry  her  now,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter." 

William  hurried  away  much  sooner  than  usual ;  and  that  was 
all  the  help  or  consolation  I  was  to  receive  from  him.  I  began 
to  feel  very  lonely,  not  the  less  so  because  I  was  setting  out  for 
Stonecliff. 

In  the  afternoon,  Roger  came  to  me  and  gave  me  a  note  to 
take  to  Jessie.  How  to  manage  my  visit  I  could  not  tell.  First 
I  thought  I  would  go  direct  to  Mrs.  Temple ;  then  I  decided  that 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  confidence  Avith  Jessie  ;  and  again  I  was 
perplexed  as  to  Avhat  I  should  say  to  soften  the  trouble  to  Mrs. 
Weir.  The  very  thinking  about  these  things  did  me  a  great  deal 
of  good,    and  by   the   time   I   arrived  at  Stonecliff  I  was  as 
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little  excited,  and  as  much  fidgeted,  as  a  person  need  be  who 
wishes  to  act  wisely  under  trying  circumstances.  There  is 
nothing  so  good  for  preserving  the  balance  of  common  sense  as 
a  dose  of  matter  of  fact  worries. 

"  I  want  to  see  Miss  Lee,"  was  my  address  to  the  saucy  little 
page  who  opened  the  door,  and  I  spoke  in  a  determined  tone,  to 
assure  him  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  my  gaining  my  point. 

"  He  did  not  know" — pages  never  do  know — "  whether  such 
an  interview  was  possible."  But  I  urged  him  to  decision  by 
insisting  that,  if  I  could  not  see  Miss  Lee,  I  must  see  Mrs.  Weir, 
or  Mrs.  Temple,  or  some  one  ;  and  I  made  my  way  into  the  hall, 
and  seeing  the  door  of  the  little  breakfast-room  open,  and  know- 
ing that  it  was  very  seldom  used,  I  said,  "  I  will  just  wait  here, 
and  you  can  let  Miss  Lee  know  that  I  want  to  see  her." 

He  stared  at  me,  but  finding  that  I  was  not  open  to  any  im 
pressions  of  awe,  he  left  me. 

I  confess  I  felt  uncommonly  nervous.  I  sat  down  and  tapped 
my  foot  upon  the  floor,  then  I  stood  up  and  looked  at  the  pictures 
on  the  wall,  then  I  walked  to  the  window  and  watched  a  boy 
weeding  one  of  the  flower-beds,  and  at  last  I  went  to  the  door 
and  listened.  Distant  sounds  in  the  kitchen,  those  were  all  I 
could  hear,  and  I  thought  the  page  had  proved  faithless,  and  was 
upon  the  point  of  seeking  him  out  and  expostulating,  but  a  light 
footstep  came  along  the  passage  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  the 
next  minute  Jessie  had  thrown  herself  into  my  arms,  her  face 
covered  with  blushes,  as  she  exclaimed — "  Oh  !  Ursie,  isn't  it 
too  happy  ?" 

How  thankful  I  was  for  her  excitement,  I  really  could  not 
attempt  to  say.  It  saved  me  completely.  I  don't  believe  she  in 
the  least  suspected  any  coldness  on  my  side.  She  was  so  full  of 
her  own  delight,  that  it  never  entered  her  thoughts  that  every 
one  else  was  not  to  be  delighted  too.  And  then  Roger  was  to 
stay  in  England,  and  she  was  to  live  at  Sandcombe,  dear  Sand- 
combe  ;  she  had  never  loved  any  place  so  well,  and  I  was  to  be 
with  her,  and  to  bo  her  sister.  She  was  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  of 
happiness.  I  didn't  know  whether  it  was  hard  in  me  to  think 
that  this  childish  exuberance  was  not  quite  the  tone  I  should  have 
desired  for  Roger's  wife,  but  of  course  I  did  not  attempt  to  check 
her.  All  that  I  really  had  set  my  heart  upon  discovering  was 
the  full  extent  of  her  feeling  for  him.  Even  this  it  was  not  easy 
to  obtain  :  she  was  surprised,  grateful,  flattered,  and  rather  awe- 
struck. "  She  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible,"  she  said, 
"  so  good  he  was  !  so  much  respected,  and  so  much  older  too  I 
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At  first  she  could  not  believe  it.  Love  him  ? — oh,  yes  ! — she 
loved  him  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole  world,  and  she 
knew  that  I  loved  him  so  much  too,  and  we  should  all  live 
together,  that  was  the  delightful  thing  :  and  to  have  a  home  ot 
her  own  would  be  so  nice,  though  she  should  be  very  sorry  to 
leave  Mrs.  Weir  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her." 

Oh  dear  !  I  don't  know  what  there  was  in  it  all  which  made  mj 
spirits  sink  lower  and  lower,  till  at  length  even  Jessie  herself 
remarked  that  I  looked  grave,  and  inquired  if  anything  was 
the  matter,  and  if  I  felt  ill. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  not  at  all,  only  a  little  tired  with  my  walk  ; 
and  you  know,  Jessie,  these  are  exciting  days." 

"  Very,  I  lay  awake  for  hours  last  night.  It  seems  so  very 
strange.  Did  you  ever  think,  Ursie,  that  Roger  could  be  fond  of 
me?" 

"  We  are  all  fond  of  you,"  I  answered  evasively. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  and  we  have  known  each  other  all  our  lives. 
But  then  he  is  so  superior.  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  am  a  little 
afraid  of  him  ;  and  I  told  him  so." 

"  You  won't  love  him  the  less  for  that,"  I  said  ;  "  and  Jessie, 
I  will  tell  you  this  about  Roger,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  you  need  fear  with  him  except  not  being  open  upon  all 
points  ;  you  won't  mind  my  saying  that,  will  you  ?" 

"  No,  of  course,  we  are  sisters."  But  Jessie  did  not  look  quite 
comfortable. 

"  I  don't  know  any  one  who  can  understand  things,  or  make 
allowances  as  he  can,"  I  continued.  "  But  then  he  must  have 
full  trust  placed  in  him." 

"  He  is  strict,"  said  Jessie. 

"  Strict  with  himself,  and  that  makes  him  appear  strict  to 
other  people.  But  only  try  him,  Jessie.  Say  out  everything  to 
him,  and  then  see  if  all  will  not  go  smoothly." 

She  did  not  speak  directly ;  when  she  did,  it  was  merely  to 
say  that  she  was  longing  for  Mrs.  AVeir  to  know  every  thing  : 
Roger  was  so  impatient  for  all  to  be  settled,  but  she  did  not  like 
to  mention  it  herself. 

Something — it  was  very  trifling — in  her  manner  gave  me  the 
impression  that  she  was  turning  away  from  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject. I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  pursue  it  whether  she  liked 
it  or  not.  If  I  had  loved  her  heartily,  I  should  have  done  so,  but 
I  stood  upon  doubtful  ground.  So  I  only  replied  by  a  remark 
upon  Mrs.  Weir's  health. 

Jessie's  face  was  bright  again  directly.    Mrs.  Weir,  she  sa-id, 
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was  much  worse  than  usual,  and  there  had  been  a  fuss  with  Mrs. 
Temple.-  She  did  not,  of  course,  know  what  it  was  all  about, 
but  she  had  an  idea  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  money  and 
a  letter  from  Miss  Milicent.  She  had  heard  Mrs.  Temple  say 
there  would  be  no  money  forthcoming,  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  leave  Mr.  Weir  to  go  to  ruin  again  his  own  way. 
And  then  Mrs.  Weir  had  been  very  nervous,  and  cried  a  good 
deal,  and  Mrs.  Temple  had  scolded  her. 

It  was  not  a  very  hopeful  condition  of  affairs,  considering  the 
communication  I  had  to  make.  I  should  only  be  adding  to  the 
family  disturbance.  Yet  I  felt  that  in  justice  to  Roger  I  must 
not  delay. 

"  I  must  see  Mrs.  Temple,  Jessie,  dear,'*  I  said,  "  and  tell  her 
everything  :  I  promised  Roger  I  would." 

She  blushed  painfully.  "  Must  you  ?  I  had  not  thought  of 
that.  She  will  be  angry,  and — but  it  is  very  kind  of  you, 
Ursie  ;  you  always  help  me  out  of  difficulti(*s." 

"  And  I  must  see  her  at  once,"  I  said,  "  if  she  is  in  the  house." 
Jessie  was  not  quite  in  such  a  hurry  ;  she  looked,  but  did  not 
move  towards  the  door.     "  Will  you  go  ?"  I  added. 

"  Yes  ;  but,  Ursie,  Mrs.  Temple  is  not  very  good-natured,  you 
know  that." 

"  Better  than  you  do,  perhaps  ;  though  I  don't  see  what  her 
good  or  ill-nature  can  have  to  do  with  the  present  business." 

"  I  don't  think  she  has  liked  me  quite  so  well  lately ;  you  know 
what  I  told  you  about  the  letters." 

"  I  know  everything,  dear  Jessie  ;  I  know  Mrs.  Temple  fifty 
times  better  than  you  do,  only  go  now,  and  ask  if  I  may  speak 
with  her." 

"And  if  she  should  say  unkind  things,  you  won't  believe 
them,"  continued  Jessie. 

"  I  will  believe  nothing  of  which  there  is  not  proof,"  I  said  ; 
"but  one  would  think  you  were  afraid  of  being  accused  of 
murder.  If  there  is  anything  to  tell,  why  not  say  it  to  me 
now?" 

"  Oh  !  there  is  nothing ;  nothing,  you  misunderstand.  It  is 
all  foolishness,"  she  exclaimed.  "  But  Mrs.  Temple  was  angry 
at  my  goirg  over  to  Dene  one  afternoon,  when  Mrs.  Weir  let  me 
take  a  walk,  and  she  has  been  cross  ever  since,  and  then — "  I 
think  Jessie  meant  to  say  more,  but  at  that  instant  Mrs.  Temple 
entered  the  room,  and  Jessie  hurried  away  without  saying  even 
good-bye.  , 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

I  HAD  not  spoken  to  Mrs.  Temple  since  the  day  when  I  had  my 
interview  witli  Cotton,  and  I  was  sure  that  she  must  have  felt 
herself  injured  from  the  fact  of  my  having  seen  Mrs.  Weir  then 
without  her  permission,  to  say  nothing  of  my  having  been  the 
recipient  of  Cotton's  complaints.  But  possessing  a  clear  con- 
science upon  these  points,  I  was  able  to  look  her  boldly  in  the 
face,  and  I  curtsied,  and  said  that  I  hoped  I  had  not  come  at  an 
inconvenient  time,  but  I  had  a  little  business  with  Jessie. 

"  It  would  be  better,  another  time,  if  you  were  to  send  word 
beforehand  when  you  wish  for  an  interview,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
standing,  and  making  me  stand  also.  "  Miss  Lee  is  much  en- 
gaged, and  Mrs.  Weir  is  not  as  well  as  usual."  _ 

"  I  am  sorry,  Ma*am,"  I  replied,  '*  but  I  had  also  something  to  say 
to  yourself,  if  you  could  be  so  good  as  to  spare  me  a  few  minutes." 

She  took  out  her  watch. 

"  I  have  an  engagement  almost  immediately,  perhaps  you  will 
let  your  communication  be  brief." 

"  It  is  soon  made.  Ma'am,"  I  replied.  "  Jessie  Lee  is  engaged 
to  be  married  to  my  brother  Roger,  and  as  she  will  be  wishing 
to  leave  Mrs.  Weir  almost  immediately,  I  thought  it  better  to  let 
you  know." 

A  cloud  came  over  Mrs.  Temple's  face  as  though  I  had  actually 
done  her  an  injury.  "  Very  singular  ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  Miss 
Lee  gave  me  no  idea  of  any  plan  of  the  kind.  I  have  not  been 
treated  fairly." 

"  The  engagement  was  only  made  yesterday,  Ma'am,"  I  replied; 
"  we  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  informing  you." 

"  There  was  an  agreement,"  continued  Mrs.  Temple,  "  and 
Miss  Lee  suits  Mrs.  Weir  very  fairly  well.  I  consider  that  I  had 
a  right  to  expect  more  consideration." 

"  Jessie  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  anxious  to  remain  with  Mrs. 
Weir,  if  possible,  until  some  one  is  found  to  take  her  place," 
I  replied;  "but  of  course  I  can  make  no  promise,  as  everything 
must  depend  on  my  brother's  plans." 

"  Your  brother  is  a  rash  young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  look- 
ing at  me  searchingly.  "I  should  recommend  him  to  inquire 
before  he  commits  himself  to  the  step  he  contemplates.  You  may 
tell  him  so." 
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"  My  brother  will,  no  doubt,  be  obliged  to  you  lor  your  advice, 
Ma'am,"  I  replied ;  "  but  as  he  is  past  thirty,  I  imagine  he  consi- 
ders himself  able  to  judge  in  such  a  matter  for  himself.  I  should 
not,  therefore,  like  to  interfere." 

"  Age  may  not  imply  wisdom,"  said  Mrs.  Temple.  "  Has  your 
brother  known  this  young  woman  long  ?  " 

"  From  her  childhood.  Ma'am,"  I  replied,  and  turning  from  the 
unpleasant  subject,  I  added  :  "  May  I  ask  how  long  you  think  it 
will  be  before  Jessie  will  be  able  to  leave  Mrs.  Weir,  without 
inconveniencing  her  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say.  Your  brother  has  known  this  young  woman 
long  ?     Does  he  know  her  friends  and  acquaintances  ?  " 

"  Nearly,  all  of  them,  I  believe.  Ma'am,"  I  replied. 

"  Nearly  all,  you  believe.  It  would  be  better  if  it  were  quite 
all.  I  give  the  caution  Avith  no  unfriendly  feeling.  Good  morn- 
ing. I  must  request  you  not  to  attempt  to  see  Mrs.  Weir,  she  is 
too  ill." 

I  was  not  to  be  treated  in  that  way, — and  I  followed  Mrs. 
Temple  into  the  hall.  "  Excuse  me.  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  but  I  can't 
hear  hints  given  against  Jessie.  My  brother's  happiness  is  in- 
volved. If  you  would  only  be  good  enough  to  explain  what  you 
refer  to." 

"  I  give  no  explanations.  I  am  not  the  person  to  bring  forward 
accusations.  Your  brother  will  judge  for  himself  when  he  in- 
quires." 

I  had  no  power  of  detaining  her,  she  sailed  past  me, — her 
pony-chaise  was  at  the  door,  and  she  drove  off,  leaving  me  to  my 
own  conjectures.  I  went  back  to  the  little  room,  and  sat  for  a  few 
moments  in  thought.  Then  I  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  again  if 
I  might  see  Miss  Lee.  The  message  brought  back  was  that  I 
was  to  go  up  to  Mrs.  Weir's  room. 

I  was  in  utter  perplexity.  Disobey  Mrs.  Temple's  express  wishes 
I  could  not,  for  she  had  a  right  to  expect  obedience — but  if  Mrs. 
Weir  really  wanted  to  see  me,  I  might  do  her  harm  by  refusing. 
I  sent  word  to  Jessie  that  she  must  do  as  I  said — she  must  come 
to  me,  and  almost  before  I  thought  the  message  could  have  reached 
her,  she  was  with  me.  But  it  was  only  to  entreat  that  I  would 
not  lose  a  moment,  that  I  would  go  instantly  to  Mrs.  Weir,  for 
she  was  very  ill — very  strange — it  was  impossible  to  know  what 
to  make  of  her,  and  Jessie  was  so  pale  and  trembling  that  I  could 
not  doubt  her  having  real  cause  for  alarm. 

"  She  takes  it  to  heart  dreadfully,"  whispered  Jessie  to  me,  as 
wc  stood  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Weir's  sitting-room, 
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"  To  heart!  you  have  not  told  her,  Jessie,  suddenly?" 

"  You  said  she  was  to  know,  and  I  thought  you  were  in  the 
house,  and  it  was  better  over.  But,  Ursie,  I  never  saw  her  in 
such  a  way.     Do  go  in.     She  will  listen  to  you.'* 

I  don't  wonder  that  Jessie  was  frightened.  Mrs.  Weir  was  in 
a  perfect  agony  of  nervous  distress,  rocking  herself  backwards 
and  forwards  in  her  chair,  crying  like  a  child, — and  murmuring 
from  time  to  time,  "All  alone!  all  alone! — yes,  they  all  go — 
they  won't  let  me  go  too — all  alone ! " 

Jessie  went  behind  her  chair.  I  motioned  to  her  to  keep  out 
of  the  way,  and  went  up  to  Mrs.  Weir.  "  Dear  Ma'am,"  I  said, 
"  you  are  not  all  alone,  for  there  is  some  one  here  who  cares  for 
you  very  much.  You  always  used  to  say  that  you  were  sure 
Ursula  would  never  leave  you,  and  you  see  she  does  not." 

She  grasped  my  hand  like  a  vice,  I  did  not  know  she  had  so 
much  strength  in  her. 

"  You  have  left  me,"  she  said,  "  there  is  no  one  but  Jessie  now, 
and  she  is  going  too.  If  God  would  but  take  me — no  one  goes 
away  in  Heaven." 

"  That  will  come  in  His  good  time,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  said ;  "  but 
you  have  often  told  me  that  He  stays  with  us,  whoever  of  our 
earthly  friends  may  chance  to  leave  us." 

"  I  am  very  wicked.  God  pardon  me,  Ursula, — I  used  to  love 
you, — now  I  love  Jessie.  I  will  try  not  to  love  any  one 
again." 

"Would  not  that  be  wrong,  dear  Ma'am?"  I  said.  "God 
means  us  to  love  one  another  surely.  And  no  one  has  left  oflP 
loving  you.     You  can't  think  I  have." 

"  Yet,  Ursula,  you  do  not  come  to  me,  and  you  have  kept  things 
back  from  me,  and  you  would  not  let  me  have  what  I  wanted 
from  the  Farm,  and  then  Cotton  talked  to  you,  and  that  did  her 
harm,  and  she  went  away,  and  now  you  are  wishing  Jessie  to  go 
too.  I  would  not  have  treated  you  so,  Ursula,  for  I  loved  you 
very  much." 

My  heart  sank,  and  in  the  extremity  of  my  vexation  I  burst 
into  tears.  The  poor  lady  softened  towards  me  in  an  instant. 
The  sight  of  my  distress  roused  her  from  her  own. 

"  Do  not  cry,  Ursula,"  she  said ;  "it  makes  me  sad — and  I  do 
not  want  that ;  and  I  am  going  to  bear  it  all  now,  for  it  was 
wrong  in  me  to  care.  Jessie  Lee  will  marry  and  be  very  happy, 
and  I  like  people  to  be  happy.  Perhaps  God  will  some  day  let 
me  be  happy,  in  Heaven." 

I  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  many  times.     She  gazed 
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at  me, — strangely  and  earnestly;  then  she  said  :  " They  told  me 
you  would  not  help  me." 

"  Whoever  told  you  that,  told  you  what  is  false,  Ma'am,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  There  does  not  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  single 
human  being  who  would  help  you,  even  to  death,  more  truly  than  I, 
if  I  only  knew  the  way." 

"Would  you  ?"  she  replied,  and  she  looked  round  the  room 
timidly. 

"  Leave  us  for  a  minute,  Jessie,"  I  said  ;  and  when  the  door 
was  closed,  I  added  :  "  There  is  no  one  here  now  to  listen,  Ma'am, 
so  you  can  say  out  whatever  is  in  your  mind."  Mrs.  Weir  hesi- 
tated, her  features  worked  nervously,  and  I  could  feel  the  quick, 
thin,  interrupted  beating  of  her  pulse,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on 
mine.  "Ursula,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "my  husband  does 
not  want  me  ;  but  I  must  go  to  him,  or  I  shall  die.  It  lies  here 
heavy  on  my  heart, — but  they  will  not  think  it.  When  they 
say  I  must  not  go,  God  lets  me  be  tempted.  I  feel  bitter  things. 
I  am  not  resigned  to  His  will,  and  I  strive — I  strive  ;  but  the 
struggle  is  very  weary.  And  I  have  had  a  thought  sometimes 
lately,  that  I  would  go  away,  all  by  myself.  It  comes  to  me  in 
the  night,  and  I  think  I  will  get  up  and  go,  but  it  is  an  evil 
spirit  that  puts  it  into  my  head.  It  is  an  evil  spirit,  is  it  not  ? 
You  know,  because  your  mind  is  clear,  and  mine  is  tired  ;  oh  ! 
Ursula,  it  is  very  tired  ;  but  it  never  rests  from  thinking." 

I  was  frightened,  yet  I  did  not  suppose  her  brain  was  wander- 
ing, only  strained  ;  her  words  were  calm  and  her  look  was  quiet, 
though  intensely  mournful.  My  reply  was  from  instinct, — I  had 
no  time  for  reflection. 

"  Dear  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  think  it  is  an  evil  spirit  that 
puts  the  wish  into  your  heart,  for  it  seems  to  me  quite  natural ; 
and  now  you  have  said  it  out  to  me,  perhaps  you  will  be  better." 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  said  it,"  she  said,  turning  her  head 
quickly.  "  My  niece  tells  lioe  that  I  am  to  crush  the  wish,  and 
kill  it,  but  it  will  not  die.  I  have  never  told  her  of  that  wicked 
thought,  that  I  would  go  away  by  myself.  I  have  told  you, 
Ursula,  because  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  never  told  any  one 
else  ;  when  you  are  with  me  I  always  think  you  love  me." 

I  answered  as  quickly  and  decidedly  as  I  could,  "You  don't 
merely  think  I  love  you,  Ma'am,  but  you  know  it :  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  to  hinder  you  from  speaking  of  anything 
you  wish  to  me.  God  sees  no  harm  in  the  wish  to  go  away  and 
join  Mr.  Weir, — that  I  am  quite  certain  of.  The  only  trouble  is 
how  it  is  to  be  raanaged.     But  the  way  will  no  doubt  be  ^xs.^ 
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before  you  soon  if  it  is  right,  and  till  it  is  I  know  you  will  pray 
to  God  to  give  you  patience." 

A  smile  more  touching  to  me  than  tears  stole  over  Mrs.  Weir's 
face.  "  I  could  wait  very  long  with  hope,**  she  said  ;  "  but, 
Ursula,  are  you  sure  ?  **  and  again  the  look  of  doubt  was  upon 
her, — "  my  niece  says  I  ought  to  crush  the  wish." 

"Say  it  out,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  replied.  "It  will  die  away  all 
the  quicker  for  that,  if  it  is  fit  that  it  should.  You  know,"  I 
added,  and  I  laughed  a  little,  "  the  steam  does  more  mischief 
when  it  is  kept  in  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  escape." 

"  I  think  so,  Ursula.  I  feel  better,  and  I  will  try  and  not 
think  till  you  come  to  see  me  again.  But  then  you  never  como 
now." 

"  I  mean  to  come  as  often  as  I  can.  Ma'am,"  I  said  ;  "  you  may 
always  depend  upon  my  doing  my  utmost  to  comfort  you,  and  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  to  help  me  about  some  work,  for  I  want  to 
make  something  pretty  for  Jessie  when  she  is  man'ied." 

I  was  almost  afraid  what  the  effect  of  the  allusion  might  be  ; 
but  it  was  taken  quietly,  though  mournfully,  and  Mrs.  Weir 
said, — "  Yes,  she  will  leave  me  soon.  She  has  been  very  kind  to 
me,  Ursula.  I  should  like  to  give  her  something  that  would 
please  her,  but  my  money  is  gone, — all  I  have  to  give.  I  must 
keep  the  rest,  you  know,  it  is  wanted." 

"  You  might  knit  her  something,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  said  ;  "  she 
would  value  that  more  than  anything  else."  Mrs.  Weir's  face 
brightened  like  a  child's  with  pleasure.  "  That  is  a  good  thought," 
she  said.  "  I  have  some  patterns  for  shawls ;  would  you  look  in 
the  drawer  of  my  work-table  ?  Ursula,  I  think  you  will  find 
them  there." 

The  patterns  were  found  and  discussed  ;  and  one  was  chosen. 
The  shawl  was  to  be  white,  with  a  pink  border.  Mrs.  Weir 
threw  herself  into  the  idea  with  an  animation  which  I  fancied 
she  had  entirelv  lost,  and  before  I  left  her  I  doubt  whether  the 
pain  of  parting  with  Jessie  was  not  almost  counterbalanced  by 
the  pleasure  of  working  for  her. 

Jessie  and  I  had  but  a  few  words  together  before  I  left  the 
house, — and  they  were  of  no  importance.  I  did  not  at  the 
moment  remember  that  I  had  intended  to  have  spoken  to  her  on 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  Temple's  hints,  for  other  cares  were  pressing 
on  me.  I  had  bound  myself  to  Mrs.  Weir,  by  giving  her 
ithy  and  encouragement,  in  a  way  I  did  not  perceive  till  I 
lyself  walking  alone  over  the  hill,  and  able  to  think 
Upon  what  had  passed.    I  was  sure  my  words  would  not 
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be  forgotten,  and  I  scarcely  wished  they  should  ^^e.  That  inter- 
view had  given  me  a  more  painful  impression  of  the  state  of 
Mrs.  Weir's  mind,  and  the  necessity  of  some  interference,  than  I 
had  ever  had  before.  Of  course  I  did  not  believe  that  Mrs. 
Temple  was  willingly  worrying  Mrs,  Weir  out  of  her  senses. 
No  doubt  she  had  a  good  deal  of  reason  on  her  side.  But  she 
was  acting  selfishly,  and  on  a  system  ;  and  persons  who  work 
upon  others  on  system  seem  to  forget  that  God  has  willed  there 
should  be  infinite  variety  in  this  world,  both  in  Nature  and  in 
human  beings, — and  that  to  suppose  that  what  suits  one  will 
therefore  suit  another,  is  simply  making  ourselves  out  to  bo 
wiser  than  God.  Mrs.  Temple,  I  knew,  was  strongly  imbued 
with  the  belief  that  all  persons'  nervousness,  except  her  own, 
could  be  cured  by  severity.  I  had  often  heard  her  say  so  ;  and 
Mrs.  Weir,  in  her  simple  timidity,  acquiesced  in  the  notion,  and 
took  the  discipline  bestowed  upon  her  as  medicine, — very  dis- 
agreeable, but  quite  right  for  her  to  submit  to  ;  only  unfor- 
tunately it  did  her  no  good.  Yet  when  I  say  that  I  had  a  painful 
impression  of  the  state  of  Mrs.  Weir's  mind,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  I  thought  she  was  going  out  of  it.  I  had  no  idea  of 
the  kind.  Mrs.  Weir  saw  all  things  truly — there  was  no  distor- 
tion of  facts,  and  no  absence  of  the  power  of  reasoning  upon 
them.  Even  in  her  weakest,  most  irritable,  and  excitable 
moments,  there  never  had  been  anything  of  that  nature.  It  was 
merely  that  she  was  possessed  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  by 
one  idea  founded  upon  reason  ;  and  from  bodily  weakness,  and 
an  absence  of  self-discipline,  allowed  it  to  assume  an  exaggerated 
importance.  Keeping  this  to  herself  in  no  way  lessened  the 
evil ;  rather  it  increased  it,  for  the  thoughts  upon  which  we 
brood  in  secret  are  tenfold  more  oppressive  than  those  which  we 
openly  discuss.  The  crushing  and  killing  which  Mrs.  Temple 
recommended  would,  I  was  sure,  be  of  no  avail.  A  thought 
which  has  a  rational  foundation  cannot  be  killed  ;  all  Ave  can  do 
with  it  is  to  give  it  light  and  air,  and  see  it  in  its  true  proportion. 
Mrs.  Temple  treated  poor  Mrs.  Weir's  conscientious  scruple, 
about  being  absent  from  her  husband,  as  she  would  one  of  those 
absurd,  irrational  fancies  which  are  sometimes  allowed  to  try 
persons  otherwise  perfectly  reasonable,  and  which  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  will.  Crush  these  for 
a  time,  and  reason  itself  steps  in  afterwards  to  prove  their  folly. 
But  to  reason  against  reason  is  useless ;  and  when  conscience 
and  reason  act  together,  the  difficulty  becomes  insurmountable. 
I  am  putting  down  now  the  result  of  long  observation,     I  kad 
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none  of  these  thoughts  on  the  day  when  I  walked  back  from 
Stonecliff  to  Sandcombe,  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  had  been  acting 
on  instinct  rather  than  reflection  ;  but  I  could  not  help  seeing 
that  I  had  committed  myself  more  than  was  perhaps  prudent.  I 
had  held  out  to  Mrs.  Weir  the  hope  that  something  would  be 
done  to  enable  her  to  rejoin  her  husband,  and  I  had  explicitly 
told  her  that  I  would  see  her  frequently,  and  that  she  might 
depend  upon  me  for  comfort.  Whether  wise  or  unwise,  I  must 
keep  my  word,  and  that  against  any  objection  or  interference  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Temple.  Very  much  troubled  I  was  as  I 
thought  of  this,  and  when  my  mind  turned  to  my  usual  adviser, 
Roger,  I  was  met  by  the  dispiriting  conviction  that  I  could  not 
expect  to  gain  his  full  sympathy,  and  scarcely  his  attention,  and 
I  resolved  not  to  attempt  it.  It  is  unfair  to  try  any  individual 
beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  power  ;  and  a  man  in  love 
is  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  free,  for  the  time  being,  from  the 
claims  of  extensive  sympathy;  not  however  from  any  principle 
of  right  or  duty,  but  as  a  concession  to  that  known  infirmity 
of  which  we  all  partake.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  was  painful 
to  me,  but  I  felt  safer  and  happier  in  not  putting  Roger  to  the 
test  than  in  doing  so  with  the  risk  of  failure.  I  was  already 
beginning  to  look  upon  him  as  subject  to  the  same  weaknesses 
as  his  fellow- creatures. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  my  only  resource,  and  I  determined  to  go 
over  to  Compton  the  first  day  I  could,  and  put  all  I  knew  and 
felt  before  him.  Even  if  he  could  not  help  me,  I  should  then 
have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  was  not  acting 
entirely  on  my  own  responsibility. 

I  reached  home  just  in  time  for  tea.  Roger  and  John  Hervey 
met  me  at  the  farm-yard  gate.  Roger's  face  was  full  of  ea^er 
expectation.  He  wanted  me  to  come  with  him  at  once,  and  tell 
him  all  that  had  passed.  John  Hervey  said,  as  Roger  walked 
away,  "  I  hope  they  will  be  happy,  Ursie.  You  don't  want  me 
to  congratulate  you." 

My  heart  bounded  with  a  sense  of  relief.  I  looked  up  at  him 
and  said,  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hervey,  that  is  like  a  friend." 

He  said  not  another  word,  and  walked  into  the  house,  but  I 
was  brighter  that  evening  than  I  had  been  since  I  heard  of 
Roger's  plans,  for  I  felt  that  there  was  still  some  one  in  the 
world  who  understood  me. 
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Mr.  Richardson  was  away  attending  upon  his  father,  who  was 
dying.  Such  was  thei  information  given  me  when  I  went  to 
Compton  to  see  him.  I  must  manage,  then,  as  best  I  might, 
without  his  advice,  and  after  some  consideration  I  felt  that  it 
might  be  well  to  be  bold,  and  make  use  of  Jessie's  affairs  as  an 
excuse  for  seeing  Mrs.  Weir  frequently.  If  I  did  not  appear  to 
perceive  Mrs.  Temple's  dislike,  I  hoped  it  might  not  actually  be 
exerted  against  me  ;  and  if  I  could  interest  Mrs.  Weir,  and  help 
to  keep  her  quiet,  I  might  even  become  necessary.  At  any  rate  I 
would  try.  I  thought  too  of  Jessie  much  and  anxiously.  Mrs. 
Temple's  hints  were  by  no  means  forgotten.  I  pondered  upon 
them  deeply,  and  again  thought  I  would  cal>  upon  her  to  explain 
them.  But  she  .had  spoken  proudly  and  angrily,  and  the  more 
I  considered  what  had  passed,  the  less  weight  I  was  inclined 
to  attach  to  her  words.  Jessie's  life  was  no  mystery.  I  seemed 
to  know  what  she  had  done  and  said,  I  could  almost  add  what 
she  had  thought,  from  childhood.  Her  intercourse  with  Mrs. 
Price  and  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Macdonald  were  the  only  things 
which  I  could  really  disapprove,  and  I  knew  much  better  than 
Mrs.  Temple  how  far  these  had  been  carried.  To  make  inquiries 
would  be  implying  suspicion,  and  might  involve  explanations 
which  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  give. 

Neither  could  I  say  anything  to  Roger.  I  had  always  felt 
that  before  people  are  engaged  one  is  free  to  offer  general 
warnings,  but  that  afterwards  nothing  but  indisputable  facts 
can  justify  interference.  A  man  cannot  break  his  promise  be- 
cause he  hears  what  he  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  before  he 
made  it.  I  had  great  trust,  too,  in  Jessie  herself.  I  saw  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  anything  serious  was  amiss.  She  had 
always  given  me  her  confidence,  and  the  little  air  of  secrecy  I 
had  observed  in  our  interview  at  Stonecliff  was  accounted  for  by 
Mrs.  Temple's  suspicious  temper  and  prejudice.  No  doubt  Mrs. 
Temple  disliked  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mrs.  Price,  and  thought 
that  Jessie  was  unwise  in  having  them  for  her  friends.  So  did 
I.  But  Jessie  knew  this  already.  It  could  do  no  good  to  make 
a  fuss  about  the  matter,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  acquaint- 
ance was  likely,  as  I  hoped,  to  be  entirely  broken  off.  Alto- 
gether I  thought  it  better  to  say  nothing,  except  coi^t»Ya»a5i^  Vi 
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urge  upon  her  the  necessity  of  treating  Roger  with  perfect  open- 
ness. If  she  would  do  this,  all  would  be  well,  and  I  could  not 
but  believe  that  as  she  knew  him  better,  his  gentleness  and 
sympathy  would  win  more  and  more  upon  her  affections,  and  lead 
her  to  confide  every  thought  and  feeling  to  him. 

So  I  went  on,  not  blindly,  not  happily,  but  trying  to  make  the 
best  of  a  state  of  things  which  I  felt  could  not  be  mended. 

In  six  weeks  only  from  the  day  of  their  engagement,  Roger  and 
Jessie  were  to  be  married.  I  suppose  if  the  marriage  had  been 
the  event  which  above  all  others  I  most  desired,  there  would  still 
have  been  some  aggravations  attending  it.  The  mere  upsetting 
of  household  arrangements,  the  discussions,  the  preparations,  the 
little  thoughtlessnesses  and  exclusivenesses,  if  one  may  use  the 
word,  of  two  persons  who  are  all  in  all  to  each  other,  and  feel 
that,  for  the  time  being,  they  are  the  pivot  on  which  the  world 
turns,  must  alone  give  rise  to  annoyances.  But  in  my  case  there 
were  other  and  mu*h  more  serious  causes  for  vexation.  I  say 
nothing  of  my  own  individual  feeling  with  regard  to  Roger.  I 
have  already  expressed  it.  If  it  is  not  understood,  no  words  of 
mine  will  cause  it  to  be  so,  and  if  it  is,  no  further  explanation 
will  be  needed.  But  as  day  after  day  went  by,  and  I  had  fresh 
opportunities  of  studying  Jessie's  character,  I  became  more  dis- 
heartened and  perplexed  at  the  ignorance  of  Roger's  choice  and 
the  difficulties  which  were  in  preparation  both  for  him  and  me. 
If  I  could  have  seen  why  he  fell  in  love  with  Jessie,  I  fancied  I 
could  have  been  happier.  But  it  was  a  moral  problem  which  I 
was  wholly  unable  to  solve.  A  problem  also  was  my  future 
position  at  Sandcombe. 

In  his  great  kindness,  his  wish  to  make  every  thing  easy  for 
every  one,  Roger  was  always  saying  that  his  marriage  would 
make  no  change  in  the  family.  William  was  the  master,  I  was 
the  mistress,  Jessie  and  he  would  live  with  us,  and  would  do 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  help  us ;  but  they  had  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  interfere.  And  Jessie  was  lavish  in  her  pro- 
mises, and,  I  am  sure,  perfectly  sincere  in  her  intentions.  But  at 
the  very  moment  Roger  was  saying  this,  he  was  directing  all  that 
went  on,  both  with  regard  to  money  matters  and  the  management 
of  the  farm.  William  was  becoming  every  day  more  unfit  to  look 
after  his  own  affairs,  and.  Roger  was  the  responsible  person  not 
only  in  little  daily  matters,  but  even  in  actual  business.  He  had 
thrown  some  of  his  money  into  the  farm,  laying  it  out  in  ways 
which  were  considered  advantageous,  upon  the  express  under- 
standing,  and  indeed  the  written  agreement  (for  he  was  parti- 
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cular  enough  in  such  ways)  that  when  the  new  lease  was  made 
out,  which  it  would  be,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart's  promise,  very 
shortly,  it  was  to  be  in  his  name.  He  would  then  be  the  master 
of  Sandcombe,  and  his  wife  of  course  would  be  the  mistress,  and 
what  was  I  to  be  ?  I  put  the  case  before  him,  and  to  my  exceed- 
ing surprise  found  that  he  actually  would  not  see  any  difficulty  in 
it  ; — though,  if  he  had  been  an  indifferent  person,  the  awkward- 
ness would  have  been  as  evident  to  him  as  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  !  He  said  that  I  was  wishing  to  draw  lines  where  no 
lines  could  be  drawn  ;  that  all  would  work  well  if  left  to  itself  ; 
where  people  loved  each  other  as  we  did,  it  must  do  so  ;  that 
Jessie  had  the  highest  opinion  of  my  judgment,  and  would  be 
entirely  guided  by  me  ;  that  he  felt  the  same  ;  and  he  added 
that  he  could  not  have  thought  of  marrying  with  any  idea  of 
turning  me  out  of  the  place  which  I  had  always  held.  As  to 
names,  they  were  nothing.  What  did  it  signify  who  was  called 
mistress  ?  Neither  Jessie  nor  I  had  any  foolish  love  of  power, 
and  for  his  own  part  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  our 
Avorking  together  delightfully.  Much  more  he  said  of  the  same 
kind,  and  at  the  conclusion  he  left  me  with  the  conviction 
impressed  more  than  ever  on  my  mind,  that  names  constitute  one 
of  the  greatest  moving  powers  of  this  fallen  world ;  that  every 
name  implies  relations  and  duties  ;  and  that  to  assume  the  name 
when  we  are  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  belonging  to  it  is  to 
involve  ourselves  in  inextricable  confusion  and  wretchedness. 

I  did  not  say  so  to  Roger,  but  I  went  to  Mrs.  Kemp.  •  It  was 
just  a  fortnight  before  the  wedding  was  to  take  place.  The  next 
day  Jessie  was  to  leave  Mrs.  Weir,  and  come  to  us.  I  felt  I 
must  have  my  mind  made  clear  upon  this  subject  beforehand. 
Not  that  Jessie  was  likely  to  think  about  it,  but  I  was  quite  sure 
she  would  feel ;  and  persons  who  feel  and  don't  think  q,re  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  manage.  I  had  also  a  little  business  to 
settle  with  Mrs.  Kemp,  as  to  the  young  person  who  was  to  fill 
Jessie's  place.  Mrs.  Kemp,  in  her  kindness,  had  exerted  herself 
to  find  one,  in  order  that  Jessie  might  the  sooner  be  set  free,  and 
Jessie  had  given  me  some  messages  for  her  successor,  and  begged 
me  to  talk  to  her  about  Mrs.  Weir,  so  that  I  had  to  arrange  a 
meeting  with  her.  Strange  it  was  that  such  duties  should  fall  to 
my  share,  but  I  was,  as  I  had  anticipated,  necessary  just  then  at 
Stonecliff.  Mrs.  Temple  could  not  bear  me,  but  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  use  of  me  ;  and  as  long  as  Mrs.  Weir  was  quieted 
by  talking  to  mo  about  the  white  shawl  with  the  pink  border,  she 
put  up  with  my  presence.     I  think  she  began  to  feel  tha.t  ^W 
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might  strain  her  authority  over  Mrs.  Weir  too  far.     But  enough 
of  this  ;  even  Mrs.  Weir  was  but  secondary  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  Kemp,  like  John  Hervey,  had  never  congratulated  me 
upon  Roger's  intended  marriage.  She  did  not  approve  of  Jessie 
Lee  well  enough  to  do  so.  But  I  think  that  just  at  first  she  had 
fancied  that  having  Roger  with  me  in  England  would  make  up 
for  any  disappointment.  A  very  happy,  prosperous,  married 
woman  herself,  she  did  not  quite  picture  to  herself  the  vexations 
that  a  marriage  may  bring  upon  the  persons  only  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  it.  Her  simple,  good  sense,  would,  however,  I  was 
sure,  understand  them  the  minute  they  were  put  before  her.  Of 
course  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  to  her  of  my  own  peculiar 
feeling  for  Roger.  There  was  no  one  to  whom  I  could  open  my 
heart  upon  that  point,  unless, —  it  may  seem  strange,  but  I 
could  have  talked  to  Mrs.  Weir,  if  she  had  been  well  enough  to 
listen. 

I  entered  upon  my  subject  immediately  with  Mrs.  Kemp.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  one,  so  the  less  delay  the  better.  "I  am 
come,"  I  said,  '*  to  consult  you  about  the  future.  We  are  going 
to  begin  a  new  life  at  Sandcombe,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  best  to  carry  it  out." 

"  Surely,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp,  and  she  rubbed  her  spec- 
tacles, put  them  on,  and  took  up  her  work, — signs  that  she 
meant  to  give  me  time  and  attention.     **  Where  is  the  difficulty  ?" 

"  Who  is  to  be  mistress  ?  "  I  said.  "  Roger  thinks  there  can 
be  two  mistresses.     I  tliink  there  can't  be." 

Mrs.  Kemp  smiled.  "  He  would  not  like  that  there  should  be 
two  masters,  my  dear.  And  I  dare  say  he  would  quote  the  Bible 
to  prove  that  the  thing  is  impossible." 

"  I  dare  say  he  would,  but  he  is  very  kind,  and  does  not  like 
to  hear  that  I  am  to  be  turned  out." 

"Yet  it  must  come  to  that,  and  it  seems  to  me,  Ursie,  that 
when  a  wound  is  to  be  made,  it  is  kinder  to  do  it  with  one  cut 
than  with  half-a-dozen  ;  but  men  are  very  tender-hearted." 

"  I  wish  they  were  not,"  I  replied.  "  If  Roger  had  come  to  me 
at  once,  and  agreed  with  me  how  things  were  to  be,  he  might 
have  been  a  great  help  to  me.  As  it  is, — trying  to  make  things 
easy,  which  can't  be  easy, — he  has  left  me  to  bear  the  burden 
alone.     For  I  must  see  all  truly,"  I  added. 

"  Quite   right,   my  dear,"   and   Mrs.  Kemp   patted  my  hand 

approvingly.     "  As  the  Farmer  sometimes  says  to  me  when  I 

grumble,   *  Patty,  we  are  to  fit  our  wishes  to  our  circumstances, 

not  our  circumst&nces  to  our  -wiahes.'    If  Roger  marries,  and 
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upsets  your  household,  he  must  learn  to  look  the  change  full  in 
the  face." 

"  Or  I  must,"  I  said  ;  "  for  I  don't  expect  much  from  him."  I 
am  afraid  I  said  it  a  little  bitterly.  Mrs.  Kemp  thought  that  I 
alluded  to  his  choice  of  a  wife,  and  she  answered,  "  It  may  turn 
out  better  than  you  expect,  my  dear.  Marriage  brings  trouble, 
and  if  people  are  good  for  anything,  trouble  brings  improvement. 
Jessie  may  be  a  very  different  person  as  a  wife  from  what  she 
has  been  as  a  girl ;  though  to  say  she  is  what  I  thought  Roger 
would  have  chosen  would  be  saying  what  is  not  true." 

"  Why  did  he  choose  her  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

*'  Well,  my  dear,  there  may  be  a  good  deal  said  for  him.  I 
don't  know  that  ho  is  different  from  most  other  men.  Looking 
upon  the  world  with  my  old  eyes,  it  often  seems  to  me  that 
women  are  like  the  blocks  in  a  barber's  shop,  which  each  man 
dresses  up  to  suit  his  own  fancy.  The  block  may  be  worth 
something,  or  it  may  not  be,  it  matters  little  for  the  time  being. 
What  the  man  falls  in  love  with  is  not  the  reality,  but  the  ap- 
pearance ;  so  it  happens  that  the  cleverer,  and  better,  and  more 
kind-hearted  a  man  is  in  himself,  the  more  danger  probably  there 
is  of  his  making  a  blunder  in  his  choice,  because,  you  see,  he  has 
such  a  charming  notion  of  what  a  woman  ought  to  be,  all  ready 
prepared  in  his  mind,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  fit  it  to 
the  first  girl  he  meets,  of  a  right  age,  and  look,  and  manner,  and 
there  is  his  perfect  wife,  ready  made." 

I  sighed.     It  seemed  to  me  just  what  Roger  had  done. 

"Jessie  isn't  like  you,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Kemp. 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  continued.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Kemp,  I  may  say  it 
to  you, — I  could  not  to  any  one  else, — I  have  loads  of  faults, 
terrible  faults  ;  but  I  do  think  I  have  done  more  for  Roger's  hap- 
piness than  Jessie  ever  will  or  can  do." 

"  Time  will  show,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply. 

"But,"  I  said, — "please  don't  think  me  conceited — I  have 
more  sense  than  Jessie,  and  I  certainly  know  more  of  the  world, 
and  how  to  manage ;  and  I  believe,  too,  that  I  have  more  fixed 
prin(Hples." 

"  Excellent  qualities,  Ursie,  my  dear,  for  a  sister  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose a  man  like  Roger  wants  something  else  in  a  wife." 

"He  wants  a  pretty  face,"  I  exclaimed,  "and  a  winning 
manner." 

"  Not  so  much  the  face  as  the  manner,  my  dear.  Roger  is  so 
strong  in  himself,  that  he  doesn't  want  any  one  to  make  him 
stronger.'* 
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"  And  I  am  too  strong  for  him,"  I  replied. 

"  Perhaps  so,  my  dear.  You  see  you  can  stand  alone,  and  act 
for  yourself,  and  form  your  own  opinions,  and  you  have  a  way  of 
putting  them  out  strongly  ;  and  these  are  very  good  and  useful 
qualities  in  a  sister,  or  a  friend,  but  they  don't  suit  all  men  in  a 
wife,  especially  not  a  strong  man  like  Roger,  with  such  a  tender 
heart.     What  he  wants,  is  something  to  pet." 

It  was  very  true.  Roger's  tender-heartedness  had  been  his  snare. 

"  Well  ! "  I  said,  "  the  deed  is  done,  or  all  but  done  :  the  only 
thing  now  is  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  I  don't  think  that  will 
be  by  following  Roger's  plan,  and  having  two  mistresses." 

"  Certainly  not,  Ursie  ;  at  least  so  far  as  I  have  had  any 
experience.  As  the  Farmer  says,  whatever  you  do  in  life,  my 
dear,  take  care  that  you  plant  your  foot  upon  ground  which  has 
a  sure  foundation  ;  if  you  don't,  before  long  you  will  find  yourself 
standing  above  an  earthquake  ;  and  there  is  no  sensation  more 
unpleasant,  as  I  have  been  told." 

*'  But  how  to  manage  it  ?  "  I  said.  "  Roger  won't  hear  of  it, — 
he  was  almost  angry  when  last  I  talked  to  him.  I  don't  think  it 
will  do  to  insist  upon  it." 

"  You  can  act  upon  it,  my  dear,  and  that  will  be  better  than 
insisting.  To  insist  upon  having  your  own  way,  seems  to  me, 
most  times,  like  giving  a  man  a  blow  in  the  face, — he  returns  it 
as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  I  said. 

"  It  is  just  this,  my  dear.  If  you  go  to  Roger  and  Jessie,  and 
say  that  you  insist  upon  Jessie's  taking  her  place  as  mistress, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  they  will  very  probably  turn  round 
upon  you,  and  tliink  you  are  in  a  pet,  and  they  may  even  com- 
plain, and  say  that  it  is  hard  to  put  upon  Jessie  duties  for  which 
she  is  not  prepared." 

"  Not  prepared  ? "  I  exclaimed.  "  How  has  she  a  right  to 
marry  if  she  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  every  duty  which  her 
position  requires  of  her  ?  " 

"  Women  do  a  great  many  things  which  they  have  no  right  to 
do,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Kemp,  quietly.  "  We  must  take  them 
as  they  are.  Many  girls,  cleverer  than  Jessie,  go  on  groping 
through  life,  and  never  discover  their  duties,  except  by  knocking 
their  heads  against  them." 

'*  Well  ! "  was  my  only  answer ;  for  I  felt  cross  and  dis- 
heartened. 

"  And  you  see,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Kemp,  "  that  would 
be  a  bad  beginmug  for  you  all,  to  quarrel  at  the  outset." 
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"  Then  I  am  to  give  in,"  I  said. 

"  Not  at  all.  Only  don't  raise  the  question.  Take  your  own 
view  of  your  position,  and  act  upon  it.  A  person  vtrith  a  fixed 
purpose  has  always  the  advantage  over  one  who  trusts  to  circum- 
stances to  work  out  life." 

"  It  is  very  droll,"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  could  not  help  laughing 
a  little,  "  to  sit  here  and  talk  over  with  you  how  to  make  myself 
second,  when  most  people  would  think  that  my  chief  wish  must 
be  to  be  first." 

"  Ah  !  Ursie,  you  love  truth  better  than  power,  and  that's  why 
I  love  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Kemp. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  earnestly  ;  "  truth  is  the  one  thing  I  love  first, 
and  chiefest,  and  dearest  of  all  things  ;  let  me  only  have  that, 
and  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Well,  then,  the  truth  of  things  now  is,  or  will  be,  that  Roger 
owns  Sandcombe,  and  that  Jessie  Lee  will  be  his  wife  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  they  may  say  to  the  contrary  in  their  good  nature, 
that  is  the  position  they  are  to  hold." 

"  And  the  ppsition  they  would  wish  to  hold,"  I  replied  ;  "  at 
least  I  speak  of  Jessie.  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  I  were  to  put 
myself  in  any  way  above  her,  she  would  be  up  in  arms  before  long." 

"  To  be  sure.  A  girl  may  be  very  gentle  and  humble  in  her 
ways  of  thinking  before  she  is  married;  but  let  her  once  bo 
called  Mrs.,  and  notions  of  her  own  position  come  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  if  she  is  weak  in  herself^  she  is  likely  to  lay  an  un- 
wise stress  upon  them.  Not  but  what,  jis  I  said  before,  Jessie 
may  turn  out  much  better  in  that  way,  and  in  others,  too,  than 
YOU  and  I  are  inclined  to  think.     We  must  not  be  hard  upon  her." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  hard,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  we  can't  help  see- 
ing things,  and  I  had  rather  not  put  myself  in  the  way  of 
wounding  Jessie  upon  such  a  point." 

"  Right  enough.  But,  I  think,  my  dear,  it  will  all  be  tolerably 
easy,  if  you  go  to  work  carefully.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  not 
make  the  least  fuss  about  the  matter  ;  I  should  not,  for  instance, 
go  and  tell  the  servants  that  they  were  to  consider  Jessie  their 
mistress  ;  but  I  should  make  a  point  of  always  speaking  of  her 
as  such  ;  in  fact,  I  should  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  I 
should  consult  her  about  every  thing,  and  make  her  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  not  because  she  is  mistress,  but  because  she  is 
a  married  woman  ;  and  so,  by  degrees,  you  will  put  her  in  her 
true  place,  and  please  both  her  and  Roger.  For  they  will  bo 
pleased,  in  spite  of  all  they  may  say  to  the  contrary,  and  then  you 
will  all  be  where  you  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  be  coca£Q^tafc\&" 
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«  And  I  am  too  strong  for  Inm,    I  re 
"Perhaps  so,  my  dear.     You  sec  yo' 
for  yourself,  and  form  your  own  opm 
putting  tlicm  out  strongly  ;  and  th 
qualities  in  a  sister,  or  a  friend,  b 
wife,  especially  not  a  strong  mar 
heart.     What  he  wants,  is  som'     -  ., 
It  was  very  true.  Roger's  ter        :  v 
"  Well  ! "  I  said,  "  the  de  .    . 

thing  now  is  to  make  the 
be  by  following  Roger's  r     / 

"  Certainly  not,  Ursi      ^ 
experience.     As  the  r  - 
dear,  take  care  that '     ; 
a  sure  foundation  ; "  . 
standing  above  a'  '. 

unpleasant,  as  I '    .  ". 
«'  But  how  tr  -    ' 


^  'or  tbo 


^ie. 


^     « 


at 


.  1  did  go,  I  quite  l^:^^ 
confess  that  I  did  not  f    I 


X  a  good  deal  of  amusement  ^^ 


entirely  happy.     She  had  to  try 
d,  dove-coloured  silk,  to  be  worn  with  a 


he  was  almOB^  '  " 
will  do  to  ir  . 
"  You  cr 

^^^^^/^'  -a,   trimmed   with   pink,  and  a  white  sUk 

^^®  ally  did  not  wonder  at  the  pleasure  she  seemed 

*^  *i"  i;ing  and  turning  before  the   *xlass,  for  anything 

„  xad  seldom  looked  upon.     Then  the  dressmaker  was 

and  made  so  much  of  her,  and  showed  her  such  a  num- 

^*     ,i  pretty  things,  while  she  held  in  her  hand  a  five-pound 

^  te,  Roger's   gift    that  morning,  to   be  spent  upon   anything 

^ich  took  her  fancy  !     Older  and  wiser  heads  than  hers  have 

been  placed  in  the  same  position,  and  felt  themselves  excited  and 

elated.     I  did  not  blame  her  ;  only, — if  she  had  not  been  Roo-er's 

intended  wife  ! 

We  might  have  had  luncheon  at  a  friend's  house  ;  but,  thinking 
we  should  lose  time,  we  agreed  to  go  to  the  pastry-cook's  ;  and, 
as  Jessie  was  tired,  we  sat  down  in  the  little  inner  room  to  eat  our 
veal  patties.  A  glass  partition  separated  us  from  the  other  part 
of  the  shop.  I  sat  with  my  back  to  it,  for  I  disliked  being  seen  ; 
but  Jessie  drew  her  chair  so  as  to  bo  able  to  look  through  it,  and 
very  amusing  remarks  she  made  upon  the  persons  who  came  in. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  bonnet,  Ursie  ?  Just  look,  if  it  isn't 
exactly  like  a  coal  scuttle  ?  It  must  have  been  made  before  the 
ilood.     And  that  little  gentleman,  with  the   red  hair  and  the 
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I  doubted  as  to  the  comfort ;  but  I  was  sure  Mrs.  Kemp  was 
right,  and,  feeling  strengthened  by  her  opinion,  I  turned  to  other 
subjects, — first  Mrs.  Weir,  and  then  the  preparations  for  the 
wedding. 


CHAPTER  Lm. 


I  WENT  to  Hove  that  day  week,  shopping  with  Jessie.  Roger 
drove  us  in,  and  then  left  us  to  do  what  we  wished  in  the  way  of 
purchases,  saying  he  would  be  ready  for  us  about  half-past  five, 
and  we  were  to  meet  him  at  the  King's  Arms.  It  was  a  market 
day,  and  Hove  was  very  full.  A  good  many  carriages  were  in 
the  town,  besides  ofiicers  walking  about,  and  the  place  looked 
gay.  I  was  not  often  in  Hove,  for,  as  I  could  not  well  leave 
Sandcombe  with  no  one  to  take  my  place  there,  I  generally  made 
Mary  Kemp  do  my  shopping  ;  but  when  I  did  go,  I  quite  enjoyed 
it.  Even  on  this  day,  though  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  feel 
very  light-hearted,  I  could  find  a  good  deal  of  amusement  in 
walking  about ;  and  Jessie  was  entirely  happy.  She  had  to  try 
on  her  wedding  dress, — a  dove-coloured  silk,  to  be  worn  with  a 
white  muslin  mantilla,  trimmed  with  pink,  and  a  white  silk 
bonnet, — and  I  really  did  not  wonder  at  the  pleasure  she  seemed 
to  take  in  twisting  and  turning  before  the  glass,  for  anything 
prettier  I  had  seldom  looked  upon.  Then  the  dressmaker  was 
so  civil,  and  made  so  much  of  her,  and  showed  her  such  a  num- 
ber of  pretty  things,  while  she  held  in  her  hand*  a  five-pound 
note,  Roger's  gift  that  morning,  to  be  spent  upon  anything 
which  took  her  fancy  !  Older  and  wiser  heads  than  hers  have 
been  placed  in  the  same  position,  and  felt  themselves  excited  and 
elated.  I  did  not  blame  her  ;  only, — if  she  had  not  been  Roger's 
intended  wife  ! 

We  might  have  had  luncheon  at  a  friend's  house  ;  but,  thinking 
we  should  lose  time,  we  agreed  to  go  to  the  pastry-cook's  ;  and, 
as  Jessie  was  tired,  we  sat  down  in  the  little  inner  room  to  eat  our 
veal  patties.  A  glass  partition  separated  us  from  the  other  part 
of  the  shop.  I  sat  with  my  back  to  it,  for  I  disliked  being  seen  ; 
but  Jessie  drew  her  chair  so  as  to  be  able  to  look  through  it,  and 
very  amusing  remarks  she  made  upon  the  persons  who  came  in. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  bonnet,  Ursie  ?     Just  look,  if  it  isn't 

exactly  like  a  coal  scuttle  ?     It  must  have  been  made  before  the 

flood.     And  that  little  gentleman,  with  the   red  hair  and  the 
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moustache  !  What  a  pair  they  are  !  I  hope  they  won't  come 
in  here  ;  I  don't  think  they  will.  He  is  talking  to  such  a  hand- 
some officer  now, — and, — well,  I  do  think  that  is  Mrs.  Price 
just  come  in.     I  must  go  and  speak  to  her." 

She  started  up.     I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  Jessie,  I  won't  have  Mrs.  Price  brought  here." 

I  am  afraid  my  tone  was  angry.  Jessie  sat  down,  and  was 
silent  ;  but  she  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork,  and  gazed  through 
the  glass. 

"  Do  turn  away,"  I  said,  "  they  will  see  you." 

"  I  can't  help  it  if  they  do,"  replied  Jessie,  in  a  tone  of  annoy- 
ance. "  If  we  have  luncheon  in  a  public  shop,  we  must  take  our 
chance." 

"  They  won't  stay  long,"  I  said  ;  "  they  are  only  buying  sugar- 
plums for  her  little  nephew;  and  you  know  it  would  be  very 
awkward  for  me  to  see  Mrs.  Price,  because  I  have  never  returned 
her  visit." 

"  She  wouldn't  mind  that ;  she  is  not  at  all  particular,"  said 
Jessie.  "  She  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  Ursie,  I  can't  give  up  the 
acquaintance,  so  you  had  better  speak  to  her  at  once,  for  you  will 
be  obliged  to  do  so  before  long." 

There  was  truth  in  this  suggestion,  but  it  did  not  make  me 
feel  more  amicably  towards  Mrs.  Price  to  discover  that  the 
intimacy  which  I  had  so  long  striven  to  avoid,  might  be  forced 
upon  me  by  Jessie's  marriage. 

Jessie  took  my  silence,  I  suppose,  for  assent  and  approval,  for 
without  saying  anything  more,  she  suddenly  walked  into  the 
outer  shop.  Mrs.  Price  started  ;  there  was  no  greaf  cordiality 
in  her  manner. 

"  Jessie,  my  dear,  you  here  ?  What  a  wonder  !  Where  did 
you  come  from  ?"  She  looked  at  the  officer,  then  at  Jessie,  hesi- 
tating, I  thought,  whether  she  should  introduce  them  to  each 
other  ;  and  Jessie  looked  also,  and  seemed  to  expect  it, — but 
Mrs.  Price  apparently  determined  against  it.  She  said  some- 
thing to  Jessie  in  an  under-tone,  which  I  could  not  hear,  and  I 
saw  Jessie  change  colour.  I  suppose  it  was  on  account  of  an 
allusion  to  her  marriage. 

"  You  have  taken  us  by  surprise,"  I  heard  Mrs.  Price  say,  and 
Jessie  made  a  low,  timid  answer.  Mrs.  Price  drew  her  nearer  to 
the  inner  shop,  and  away  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  then 
continued,  "I  have  friends  here,  you  see,  but  it  is  no  use  to 
trouble  you  with  introductions.    You  have  taken  a  different  line." 

*'  I  hoped  we  should  always  be  friends,"  I  heard  Jessie  say. 
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"  Oh  yes  ;  friends  of  course.  But  a  married  woman, — it  will 
be  quite  different : — in  short,  I  am  disappointed,  Jessie,  and  you 
know  I  have  reason  to  be."  Mrs.  Price  spoke  with  the  tone  and 
manner  of  wounded  affection.  Jessie's  eyes  were  raised  to  her 
with  a  look  of  wonder  and  vexation. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  severe,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Price, 
"but  really,  after  the  opportunities  I  have  given  you, — the 
advantages  you  have  had, — and  knowing  as  you  must  know, — 
but  I  won't  talk  of  that.     Poor  fellow  I  his  fate  is  a  hard  one." 

I  just  heard  Jessie  say,  "  I  did  not  think  he  would  care," 
and  then  I  walked  forward  and  presented  myself  before  them. 
Jessie's  countenance  expressed  relief;  Mrs.  Price's  pride.  I 
spoke  as  though  the  meeting  was  accidental  and  indifferent, 
asked  after  her  husband,  and  made  an  observation  upon  the 
weather,  and  then  begged  Jessie  to  finish  her  luncheon,  for  we 
had  still  a  good  deal  of  shopping  to  do. 

"  Pay  for  us,  will  you  ?  "  said  Jessie,  "  whilst  I  eat  my  patty." 

"Yes,  but  I  think  I  left  my  gloves  on  the  table,"  1  said, 
making  an  excuse  that  I  might  not  leave  her  alone  again  with 
Mrs.  Price  ;  and  I  went  back  with  her  to  the  inner  room.  I 
lingered  there,  watching  till  Mrs.  Price  should  leave  the  shop, 
but  she  was  now  engaged  with  the  little  spoilt  boy,  who  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  what  lozenges  he  liked.  I  saw  there  was 
no  hope  of  being  rid  of  her,  and  as  Jessie's  luncheon  was  ended 
we  went  back  again.  I  had  the  money  ready  in  my  hand,  that 
we  might  not  be  detained,  and  I  stood  between  Mrs.  Price  and 
Jessie,  laid  the  sum  on  the  counter,  and  turning  round  directly, 
saw  Mrs.  Price  slip  a  note  into  Jessie's  hand,  and  heard  her  say, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  You  will  see  it  has  been  a  hard  matter  to  say 
good-bye." 

Jessie's  colour  was  crimson  one  moment,  the  next  she  became 
perfectly  white.  She  hurried  out  of  the  shop  without  another 
word.  We  went  across  the  street  to  a  stationer's  to  buy  some 
paper.  Then,  whilst  I  was  choosing  what  I  wanted,  I  observed 
her  take  up  a  book  under  pretence  of  looking  at  it,  and  slipping 
the  note  between  the  leaves,  read  it,  as  I  suppose  she  imagined, 
unperceived.  After  that  she  seemed  quite  to  have  recovered 
herself,  and  we  finished  the  remainder  of  our  business  quickly, 
and  at  half-past  five  met  Roger  and  were  driven  back  again  to 
Sandcombe. 

As  I  sat  in  the  back  seat  of  the  chaise,  I  pondered  many 
things  in  my  mind  ;  most  especially  how  far  one  could  be  at 
liberty  to  found  uncomfortable  suspicions  upon  mere  trifles.    The 
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result  of  my  deliberations  I  communicated  to  Jessie  when  I  fol- 
lowed her  that  night  to  her  room. 

I  began  at  once.  "Jessie,  I  have  something  upon  my  mind. 
You  know  I  am  always  outspoken,  so  you  must  let  me  be  so  now. 
I  don't  like  Mrs.  Price,  and  I  don't  like  what  she  said  to  you  in 
the  shop  to-day.     I  could  not  help  hearing  it." 

'  I  don't  like  her  as  I  used  to  do,"  replied  Jessie.  "  I  felt  to- 
day, Ursie,  that  you  were  right  about  her,  and  that  I  was 
wrong." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  I  continued.  "  She  is  underhand,  and  I 
think  she  might  lead  you  into  mischief  if  you  were  to  see  much 
of  her." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  I  don't  mean  to  see  much  of  her,"  re- 
plied Jessie. 

I  paused — and  thought  of  the  note.  "  You  don't  intend  to 
keep  up  anything  like  a  correspondence  with  her,  of  course, 
then,"  I  ventured  to  say. 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  We  have  never  written  to  each  other  except 
about  little  matters  of  business.'' 

Surely  that  was  enough  to  satisfy  me — yet  I  added  one  caution 
more. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  you  have  learnt  to  like  only  those  whom 
Roger  approves  of.     He  could  never  like  Mrs.  Price." 

"  He  told  me  so,  this  evening,"  she  replied.  "  Indeed,  Ursie. 
I  quite  feel  with  him." 

I  could  but  kiss  her,  and  tell  her  that  if  she  was  guided  by  her 
husband,  she  would  go  safely  and  happily  through  life,  and  with 
a  lighter  heart  I  went  down  stairs  to  say  a  few  words  to  Roger. 

We  discussed  the  alFairs  of  the  day  ;  the  purchases  and  orders, 
the  wedding  guests,  the  household  arrangements.  Just  as  we 
had  finished,  he  said  to  me,  ''  I  have  had  such  a  charming  talk 
with  Jessie  to-night.  Trot.  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  it. 
She  is  so  simple,  just  like  a  child,  and  yet  with  such  capital  good 
sense.     She  quite  sees  all  that  you  and  I  see  in  Mrs.  Price." 

"I  think  she  does,"  I  replied.  "  She  said  as  much  to  me  just 
now,  and  I  am  very  glad,  Roger,  that  she  can  talk  out  to  you 
about  every  thing." 

"  T  don't  believe  she  has  a  thought  kept  back,"  he  replied. 
"  Even  about  that  stupid  Lieutenant  Macdonald  she  came  out 
freely,  though  some  girls  might  have  been  shy.  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  call  him  stupid,  though,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  as 
I  am  sure  I  never  had  any  cause  to  be  jealous." 

"It  was  a  silly  business,"  I  said,  thou^li  ^^^\axv'^  ^^'*J\^ 
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relieved  ;  "  Mrs.  Price  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  She  grows  worse 
and  worse  to  me.  I  can  bear  with  her  when  she  forgets  herself, 
but  when  she  puts  on  the  fine  lady,  as  she  did  to-day,  I  have 
scarcely  patience  to  look  at  her." 

"  She  is  odious,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Did  Jessie  look  very  sweet 
in  her  wedding-dress  ?  I  want  her  to  let  me  see  her  in  it  before 
the  day." 

"  We  won't  forestall  pleasure,"  I  said  ;  "  at  any  rate,  Eoger, 
you  may  be  satisfied  with  having  a  very  pretty  wife." 

"  And  a  very  good  one,  Ursie," — and  he  became  suddenly 
grave.  "  I  am  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  I  seem,  though  when  I 
look  at  her" — he  stopped  short  and  then  added  :  "if  I  did  not 
think  that  my  choice  was  good  in  God's  sight,  I  could  give  her 
up  even  now." 

Fears,  suspicions,  warning  !  where  could  they  be  after  that 
speech  ?    I  went  to  bed,  and  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


The  twelfth  of  June  was  as  brilliant  a  day  as  ever  dawned  upon 
this  fallen  earth.  If  it  is  pictured  in  my  memory  in  shades  of 
darkness,  the  fault  is  mine  and  mine  alone.  I  could  scarcely 
have  had  more  than  four  hours'  sleep  the  night  before.  I  went 
to  bed  very  late,  and  I  was  up  again  soon  after  sunrise.  Even 
now  I  can  recall  the  soft  beauty  of  the  morning  mists  floating 
over  St.  Anne's  ;  the  glittering  of  the  dew  on  the  turf,  the  clear 
song  of  the  birds,  and  the  fresh  scent  of  the  warm  air  passing 
over  the  do^.vn.  And  I  was  with  Roger  at  Sandcombe;  the 
home  of  my  infancy.  I  was  to  live  with  him  there  for  years, — 
for  life,  if  so  I  willed.  The  prayer  I  had  often  made  was 
granted,  but  so  as  to  be  my  trial,  not  my  joy. 

We  were  to  be  a  small  party.  Mary  Kemp  and  I  were  to  be 
the  bridesmaids,  and  Mrs.  Kemp  had  promised  to  come  over 
early  to  help  me  with  the  preparations  for  breakfast.  Some  of 
our  friends  were  to  meet  us  at  Compton  Church,  and  come  back 
with  us,  and  after  breakfast  Roger  and  Jessie  were  to  drive  into 
Hove,  and  take  a  fly  from  thence  to  a  small  village,  a  kind  of 
watering  place,  about  ten  miles  off.  Roger  meant  to  take  Jessie 
to  London  afterwards,  but  he  wished  to  have  a  little  quiet  with 
her  first.  So  the  day  was  mapped  out.  There  was  so  much 
(      household  business  to  be  attended  to,  that  I  could  not  dress 
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myself  for  the  wedding  at  once,  but  I  put  on  my  common  gown, 
and  went  down  stairs  to  help  Martha,  and  look  to  the  poultry 
and  the  dairy  just  as  usual.  There  was  nothing  to  make  me  feel 
the  change  that  was  coming  upon  me,  except  the  weight  at  my 
heart,  and  the  sight  of  the  chairs  put  in  order  against  the  great, 
round  dining-table  in  the  large  parlour.  That  had  been  done 
the  night  before  ;  Roger  and  Jessie  had  helped  place  them,  and 
had  passed  many  jokes  as  to  where  every  one  should  sit.  Their 
voices  seemed  still  to  linger  in  the  empty  room. 

About  half-past  seven  I  went  up  to  help  Jessie,  but  she  was 
not  ready  for  me,  and  I  strolled  out  into  the  garden  to  gather 
some  flowers  for  her  to  put  in  her  dress.  Roger  was  there  before 
me  for  the  same  purpose.  He  greeted  me  tenderly,  so  indeed  as 
I  can  never  forget,  and  we  took  a  turn  round  the  garden 
together  ;  but  we  neither  of  us  seemed  to  know  what  to  say  to 
each  other,  and  when  he  had  put  his  flowers  together,  he  said  he 
would  take  them  up  to  Jessie  himself,  and  he  went  away  and 
left  me. 

Then  William  came  out,  groping  rather  than  walking,  for  his 
eyes  were  failing  him  almost  entirely.  I  could  not  let  him  be 
alone,  and  I  joined  him.  He  was  afraid  that  we  should  be  late, 
and  he  complained  of  Jessie's  want  of  punctuality,  and  said  he 
was  sure  she  would  drive  Roger  frantic  if  she  went  on  so,  and  at 
last  he  became  so  fidgety  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  in  to  hasten 
Jessie.  I  found  her  standing  before  the  glass,  with  her  dress  on, 
ready  to  be  fastened.  When  I  gazed  upon  her,  so  young,  fresh, 
lovely,  and  loving,  a  spring  of  fondness  welled  up,  as  it  were, 
from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  and,  as  I  kissed  her,  I  whispered, 
"  Oh  !  Jessie,  you  look  as  though  you  would  make  Roger  happy, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  make  you  so." 

She  turned  her  soft  eyes  upon  me  earnestly.  "  Do  you  think 
I  can  make  him  happy,  Ursie  ?  I  am  afraid  he  may  have  made 
a  mistake." 

I  smiled.  "  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  that,"  I  said  ;  "  he  must 
take  his  chance." 

Still  she  was  grave.  Instead  of  moving  so  that  I  might  dress 
her,  she  went  on  :  "  He  thinks  better  of  me  than  he  should. 
Ursie,  have  you  told  him  all  my  faults  ?  " 

"  He  has  known  you  long  enough  to  find  them  out,"  I  answered. 
"  At  any  rate  they  must  be  left  for  the  present.  William  will 
be  so  vexed  if  we  don't  go  down." 

"  Mrs.  Temple  would  give  me  a  worse  character  than  I  give 
myself,"  persisted  Jessie. 
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I  became  a  little  impatient  and  answered  :  "  Dear  Jessie,  you 
have  chosen  the  worst  moment  possible  for  such  a  subject.  You 
should  have  made  your  confessions  before." 

*•'  It  came  over  me  last  night,"  she  said,  *'  I  couldn't  sleep. 
But,  Ursie,  I  love  him  dearly.  That  is  the  chief  thing, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  all  he  asks  now,  except  confidence." 

"I  told  him  about  Mr.  Macdonald,"  she  said,  "  all  I  could,  x 
think  he  understands." 

"  If  he  doesn't,  you  must  make  him.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to 
pain  him." 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  nothing  !  It  was  all  folly.  I  am  ready  now  . 
please  dress  me.    I  am  so  glad  you  say  it  is  nothing." 

Her  face  brightened  into  its  usual  light-hearted  expression. 
She  made  me  fasten  her  mantilla  with  the  gold  brooch,  which 
was  William's  gift ;  and  clasp  the  hair  bracelet,  which  was  mine ; 
and  then  with  a  merry  step  she  ran  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
returning  to  say, — "Ursie,  you  are  to  be  my  wisdom,  Roger 
declares,  and  I  am  to  do  everything  you  tell  me." 

I  was  pleased.  I  don't  think  I  knew  then  how  little  human 
wisdom  can  aid  in  a  struggle  with  the  temptations  of  a  sinful 
heart. 

The  farmer  and  Mrs.  Kemp,  Mary,  and  John  Hervey  arrived 
just  as  Jessie  was  ready.  They  came  over  in  the  farmer's  double 
chaise.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  them  all  with  me ;  they  took 
off  much  of  the  duty  of  being  in  good  spirits, — the  most  trying 
duty  a  person  can  have  to  perform ;  and  I  left  William,  and  the 
farmer,  and  John  to  have  their  jokes,  whilst  I  went  with  Mrs. 
Kemp  and  Mary  to  show  them  how  we  had  arranged  for  the 
party  after  church.  Mrs.  Kemp  had  brought  over  some  sweet 
things  in  the  chaise, — jelly  and  blanc-mange,  which  she  and 
Mary  had  made  for  me.  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  look  of 
the  breakfast  when  it  was  laid  out.  Roger  lingered  about  by 
himself,  for  Jessie  was  gone  up  stairs.  We  were  expecting  the 
fly  every  minute.  I  longed  to  be  with  liim,  and  yet  I  was  afraid. 
At  last  I  did  summon  courage,  and  I  went  and  said,  with  a  little 
laugh,  as  I  put  my  hand .  on  his  shoulder,  *'  Are  you  very  impa- 
tient ?     We  can't  have  many  minutes  to  wait." 

He  turned  round  to  me  quietly,  and  said,  "People  are  not 
impatient,  Ursie,  when  they  are  quite  satisfied." 

There  was  no  room  for  sympathy,  and  I  moved  away. 

He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  who  did  not  look  scared  on 
his  wedding  day. 
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y/e  drove  to  church, — Jessie,  Mrs.  Kemp,  Mary,  and  I  in  the 
fly  ;  and  Roger,  William,  the  farmer,  and  John  in  the  chaise. 
The  country  people  had  collected  in  the  churchyard,  and  many 
were  in  the  church.  Farmer  Kemp  led  Jessie  up  the  aisle,  and 
placed  her  before  the  altar  by  Roger's  side. 

It  had  all  been  a  dream  to  me  till  then.  Mr.  Richardson's 
voice,  as  he  addressed  the  congregation,  telling  them  wherefore 
they  were  met  together, — even  '*to  join  together  this  man  and 
this  woman  in  holy  Matrimony,"  was  the  first  sound  which  awoke 
me  to  a  sense  of  reality. 

No  marvel  that  Roger  was  grave.  There  is  but  one  thing 
more  awful  than  marriage,  —  and  that  is  death. 

It  was  but  a  short  service,  performed  without  blunder  or  hesi- 
tation ;  Jessie's  voice  never  failed  her  ;  and  Roger,  as  he  grasped 
the  small  hand  so  lovingly  given  him,  vowed  unfalteringly,  with 
all  the  honest  fullness  of  his  heart,  to  take  Jessie  for  his  "wedded 
wife,  to  have,  and  to  hold,  to  love,  and  to  cherish,  till  death." 
The  ring  was  placed  upon  her  finger,  the  prayer  oiTered  for  the 
performance  of  that  solemn  covenant,  and  they  were  joined  toge- 
ther, and  no  man  could  put  them  asunder. 

The  words  which  made  them  one  were  the  same  which,  in  the 
secrecy  of  my  heart,  I  knew  must  make  Roger  and  myself  two. 

It  was  a  bitter  consciousness,  but  it  was  to  be  put  away  from 
me  now  for  ever.  I  trust  and  believe  there  was  no  trace  of  it 
in  the  kiss  which  I  gave  Jessie  when  Roger  brought  her  up  to 
me  and  said,  "  She  is  your  sister."  I  know  I  resolved  that, 
through  God's  help,  there  should  be  none  thenceforth,  in  thought^ 
or  word,  or  deed.  A  considerable  bustle  and  confusion  took  place 
when  we  left  the  church.  Our  friends,  who  were  to  be  at  the 
breakfast,  came  up  to  offer  their  congratulations,  and  when  Roger 
and  Jessie  went  off  in  the  fiy,  arrangements  were  to  be  made  to 
carry  back  Mary  Kemp  and  me,  as  there  was  only  one  vacant 
place  for  Mrs.  Kemp  in  the  chaise.  I  wished,  and  had  settled  to 
walk,  but  no  one  would  hear  of  it,  and  at  last  Mr.  Richardson 
insisted  upon  it  that  we  should  have  his  little  pony-chaise,  and 
John  Hervey  offered  to  drive  us.  I  don't  know  quite  how  it 
was,  but  just  as  we  were  setting  off  the  farmer  called  out  to 
Mary  that  there  was  a  place  for  her  now  in  the  chaise  ;  and  as 
we  had  all  been  running  to  and  fro  like  hunted  sheep,  Mary 
jumped  in,  and  John  Hervey  and  I  were  left  behind.  I  was 
sorry  for  the  moment,  but  I  did  not  care  much  about  it.  I  did 
not  care  for  anything,  indeed,  except  silence,  and  that  I  knew 
John  Hervey  would  understand.     I  don't  thmk  ^^  ^^Osj^  V^ai&  ^ 
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dozen  words  all  the  way  home ;  but  wlicn  he  helf)ed  rae  out  of 
the  chaise,  he  said,  "Marriages  are  trying  things,  UrHie;  one 
docsn^t  know  whether  one's  foot  is  on  land  or  water." 

"I  know  where  mine  is,"  I  said,  hastily;  "on  water."  IIc» 
gras^x^d  hold  of  my  hand  kindly,  and  I  could  almost  have  Kaid 
thens  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  very  wrong  in  rae,'*  I  exclaimed,  "  I  ought  not  tr>  have 
•aid  it,  but  you  will  forget  it." 

"  If  I  can.  But  things  often  turn  out  better,  Urnie,  than  wc 
expect." 

"And  if  they  turn  out  worse,  there  is  no  use  in  dwelling  upon 
them,"  I  said.  **  Now,  Mr.  Ilervey,  we  are  going  to  be  very 
merry^'  And  I  ran  away  from  him,  went  up  stairs,  set  myself 
in  order, — by  a  short  prayer  and  a  deluge  of  cold  water  to  my 
face, — and  then  reappeared,  to  be  the  cheerful,  attentive,  happy 
hoitess  of  the  party  at  Roger's  wedding  breakfast. 

Nothing  can  h^  more  same  than  weddings.  I  have  already 
described  William  and  Leah's;  and  there  was  an  oppressive 
phantom-like  feeling  of  repetition  in  all  that  went  on  on  the 
occasion  of  Roger's  marriage.  Healths  were  drunk  and  speeches 
made ;  and  many  of  the  persons  present  were  those  who  had  con- 
gratulated  Leah  Morris  on  the  pleasant  prospects  liefore  her 
when  she  became  the  mistress  of  Sandcombe.  If  it  had  not  }x>en 
for  a  glance  at  poor  William's  helpless  movements,  and  the  sight 
of  Jessie's  pretty  little  face,  turned  so  sweetly  upon  Rr>ger,  and 
smiling  and  blushing  with  surprise  whenever  she  was.  addressed 
as  Mrs.  Grant,  I  could  almost  have  believed  that  Time  had 
flowed  backwards.  Almost,  not  quite;  when  I  ha^l  leisure  tri 
think  of  myself,  the  weight  at  my  heart  told  me  what  a  burden 
of  experience  and  thought  Time  had  brought,  as  it  had  borne 
me  onwards. 

Roger  and  Jessie  did  not  leave  us  till  lat«  in  the  aftr;rnoon  : 
that  helped  the  day  very  much.  Roger's  thoughtfulness  was 
greater  than  I  can  describe.  He  seemed  to  understand  exactly 
all  the  little  things  which  might  trouble  me  when  I  was  l(;ft  alone 
to  manage  every  thing  for  every  one  by  myself;  and  he  and 
John  Ilervey  made  arrangements  about  the  wine  for  the  evening, 
and  the  supper  for  the  men  who  were  attending  to  the  horsc's, 
and  settled,  in  fact,  a  number  of  things  which  would  never  have 
entered  my  head,  but  which  would  have  perplexed  ine  if  they 
had  taken  me  unawares.  For  the  time  I  seemed  to  be  more  in 
Roger's  thoughts  than  Jessie,  who  was  finishing  the  packing,  with 
Mary  Kemp  to  help  her.    He  was  so  like  what  he  ever  had  been, 
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T  could  not  think  why  I  felt  any  difference,  till  some  one  came 
up  to  him  laughing,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Grant,  your  wife  wants  you," 
The  smile  that  stole  over  his  face  then  made  me  walk  away  and 
mix  with  the  guests,  fidget  about  Jessie,  and  keep  myself  in  a 
continual  bustle  till  the  fly  drove  up  to  the  door,  the  luggage 
was  put  in,  and — they  were  gone.  How  I  talked  and  laughed 
that  evening,  and  did  every  thing,  indeed,  like  every  body  else, 
except  eat  and  drink,  I  cannot  imagine,  now  that  I  look  back  ; 
but  I  know  that  I  was  told  it  was  delightful  to  see  me  enjoy 
myself,  and  I  believe  there  might  even  have  been  something  like 
enjoyment  in  the  excitement  of  feeling  which  forced  mo  to  exert 
myself.  But  the  reaction  came.  When  the  wedding-guests  were 
gone — when  Farmer  Kemp  had  given  me  his  parting  salute  on 
both  cheeks,  and  Mrs.  Kemp  and  Mary  had  said  their  affectionate 
good-bye,  and  John  Hervey  had  offered  me  a  quiet  shake  of  the 
Jiand,  which  did  not  want  words,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
William,  and  his  irritable  fatigue,  and  the  burnt-up  candles,  and 
the  empty  glasses,  and  the  disarranged  chairs — who  shall  won- 
der that  I  stole  up  to  my  room  and  cried  bitterly  ? 
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For  three  weeks  longer  I  was  to  be  the  undisturbed  mistress  of 
Sandcombe.  The  days  were  sufficiently  occupied  in  preparing 
for  the  time  when  my  authority  was  to  be  shared,  if  not  entirely 
surrendered.  I  cannot  say  that  the  prospect  was  pleasant,  little 
as  I  fancied  I  loved  power.  According  to  the  old  proverb,  "  The 
value  of  anything  is  never  known  till  it  is  lost ;"  and  I  had  not 
till  this  time  been  aware  how  much  my  comfort  had  been  in- 
creased, latterly,  by  having  no  one  to  dispute  my  will  in  little 
domestic  matters.  Mrs.  Kemp's  advice  I  knew  to  be  wise,  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  bring  myself  to  act  upon  it.  I  could  have  re- 
signed my  office  at  once  formally,  and  found  some  satisfaction  in 
the  sense  of  freedom  which  would  follow.  But  to  have  all  the 
labour  and  responsibility,  and  compel  another  to  tajte  the  dignity 
of  power,  was  trying  to  human  nature,  and  especially  such  a 
nature  as  mine — hasty  and  resolute,  able  to  undertake  great 
works,  or  practise  great  self-denials,  but  fretting  against  petty 
restraints,  and  peculiarly  irritated  by  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  untruthfulness  of  a  false  position.  Happily,  however,  I  had 
no  leisure  to  forestall  evils.    Between  William,  and  the  farm,  and 
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the  kitchen,  I  was  incessantly  occupied,  and  had  only  time  to  go 
over  to  Stonecliff  once,  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Weir.  The  visit  was 
unsatisfactory.  Mrs.  Temple  made  many  complaints  of  the  new 
attendant,  and  seemed  to  think  that  I  was  answerable  for  her 
faults,  because  I  had  first  mentioned  her  name.  She  did  not 
allow  me  to  see  Mrs.  Weir  alone,  and  before  I  departed  hinted 
that  great  changes  might  soon  be  expected.  "  Mr.  Temple 
thought  of  letting  Stonecliffe  for  a  time  ;  perhaps  they  might 
remove  from  it  altogether.  Of  course,  wherever  they  went 
Mrs.  Weir  would  go  also.  She  could  not  live  without  them."  I 
made  no  observation  at  the  time,  but  when  I  returned  home, 
without  asking  advice  of  any  one,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Mili- 
cent.  It  was  a  strong  measure  to  take,  but  I  felt  it  to  be  neces- 
sary. For  Mrs.  Weir  to  be  dragged  about  wherever  Mrs.  Temple 
chose  to  carry  her,  and  with  no  one  to  be  a  check  upon  her, 
seemed  to  be  not  only  cruel  but  dangerous,  in  the  poor  lady's 
present  state.  If  any  thing  could  bring  Miss  Milicent  to  see  her 
duties  in  a  straightforward  way,  I  thought  it  might  be  such  a 
plan  as  this. 

I  was  waiting  for  the  answer  to  the  letter  when  the  day  arrived 
on  which  Roger  and  Jessie  were  expected  home.  We  had  sent 
the  chaise  into  Hove  for  them,  and  they  were  to  be  with  us  about 
six  o'clock,  in  time  for  tea,  which  was  put  ready  for  them  in 
the  little  parlour.  I  had  gathered  some  flowers  to  make  the  room 
look  fresh  and  pretty,  and  made  some  tea-cakes  which  I  knew 
Jessie  was  particularly  fond  of.  I  pleased  myself  with  thinking 
that  Roger  would  like  these  little  attentions,  and  as  I  waited  at 
the  garden  gate,  looking  up  the  lane  by  which  they  would  come, 
I  almost  believed  that  I  was  anticipating  the  meeting  with  plea- 
sure. It  was  a  glorious  evening,  warm  and  yet  fresh,  the  very 
feeling  of  life  was  enjoyment ;  and  even  William,  who  came  in 
about  this  time  from  the  farm,  and  joined  me,  seemed  to  regain 
his  spirits  under  its  influence.  He  leaned  over  the  gate,  straining 
his  poor  dim  eyes,  and  fancying  he  saw,  and  being  almost  certain 
he  heard  them  coming,  whilst  he  talked  to  me  of  the  comfort  of 
having  Roger  with  us,  and  praised  Jessie  for  her  thoughtfulness 
in  having  written  often  ;  and  it  did  me  good  to  hear  him.  His 
was  a  much  more  thankful,  contented  mind  than  it  used  to  be. 

"  There  they  are,  I  am  sure  those  are  the  wheels  now,  Ursie," 
he  exclaimed.  "  They  are  at  the  top  of  the  lane  ; — hark  !  don't 
you  hear  ?" 

No,  I  heard  nothing  but  the  noises  of  the  men  with  the  cows 
and  horses  in  the  farm-yard.    But  William's  ear  was  sharper 
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than  mine.  He  was  right.  A  turn  in  the  lane  had  hid  them 
from  us  ;  but  in  a  few  seconds  the  chaise  was  seen,  coming  slowly 
down  the  hill.     William  threw  open  the  gate  and  went  out. 

"  Hollo  !  stop  !  what  are  you  going  round  there  for  ?" 

Roger  was  driving  the  chaise  into  the  yard,  but  he  drew  up, 
and  jumped  out,  and  before  speaking  to  us  turned  round  to  help 
Jessie. 

"  Well !  my  good  fellow  !  welcome  home  again.  And,  Jessie, 
I  may  have  a  kiss  now,"  and  William  seized  Roger's  hand,  whilst 
he  kissed  Jessie,  and  then  shook  both  their  hands  again,  scarcely 
able  to  express  his  delight. 

"  Trot  J  my  little  Trot !"  Roger  disengaged  himself  from 
William,  and  gave  me  a  beards  hug,  and  then  stood  aside  whilst  I 
welcomed  Jessie.  "  How  are  you,  dear  Jessie  ?  Are  you  very 
tired  ?  Have  you  had  a  long  journey  ?  You  must  want  your 
tea.  It  is  quite  ready  for  you."  The  words  were  cold  to  my 
own  ears,  I  hope  they  were  not  so  to  hers.  We  went  in  at 
the  garden  gate.  Jessie  put  her  arm  within  Roger's,  and  went 
first,  William  and  I  walked  behind. 

"  She  is  a  little  tired,"  said  Roger,  turning  round  to  me  as  we 
went  in  doors.  "We  had  such  a  day  of  business  and  sight-seeing 
yesterday,  but  we  were  determined  to  see  every  thing.  To-night 
she  must  go  to  bed  early  and  have  a  good  rest." 

**  As  early  as  she  likes,"  I  said,  "  only  we  will  give  her  some 
tea  first.  I  am  afraid,  Jessie,  you  won't  find  every  thing  quite 
comfortable  in  your  own  room.  I  thought  the  new  chest  of 
drawers  would  have  been  sent  to-day,  but  that  stupid  Thompson 
at  Hove  has  disappointed  me." 

"Never  mind,  we  don't  care  for  chests  of  drawers,  do  we, 
love  ?"  said  Roger,  "  Home  is  the  thing.  Run  up  stairs  and  take 
off  your  things,  and  then  come  down  to  tea.  And,  Ursie,  if  you 
will  just  not  let  her  unpack  her  boxes  to-night.  What  are  you 
burdening  yourself  with  that  for  ?"  he  added,  as  Jessie  took  a 
large  brown-  paper  parcel  in  her  hand  ;  "  all  you  will  want  now 
will  be  the  small  carpet  bag."  Jessie  said  there  was  something 
particular  in  the  parcel,  she  must  have  it,  and  Roger  then  took 
it  from  her,  and  went  up  stairs  with  it.  He  had  left  the  carpet- 
bag, and  as  it  was  small  I  carried  it  up  myself. 

"If  you  will  rest  it  here,  Ursie,"  said  Roger,  pointing  to 
a  chair,  but  not  offering  to  lift  the  bag,  "  I  can  unlock  it,  for 
I  have  the  keys.  I  wouldn't  trust  her  with  them,"  he  added, 
laughing. 

"  How  pretty  the  flowers  are,"  said  Jessie  \  *^  «5A\tf2rw  ^<i?*aj*jc^» 
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and  bright  the  room  looks,  Ursie  :  you  must  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  about  it." 

Roger  gave  me  a  kindly  smile  ;  "  She  is  a  good  little  Trot,"  he 
said.  "  The  flowers  are  not  quite  so  grand,  Jessie,  as  those  we 
saw  in  London,  are  they  ?  Such  a  sight,  Ursie,  in  Co  vent 
Garden  !  I  took  Jessie  there  quite  early  ;  but  she  will  tell  you 
all  about  it,  all  we  have  seen  and  done.  A  capital  traveller  she 
makes,  and  she  remembers  everything." 

"  Ursie,  dear,  you  look  tired,"  said  Jessie,  when  Roger  went 
away  ;  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  working  too  hard  for  us." 

I  did  feel  very  tired,  but  I  evaded  an  answer.  I  don't  think  I 
felt  inclined  for  pity,  and  I  went  down  stairs. 

"  The  place  of  honour  for  you,  Jessie,  said  William,  as  he  drew 
out  an  arm-chair  for  her,  when  she  entered  the  room ;  Jessie 
placed  herself  in  it  at  once.  "  She  does  not  look  much  the  worse 
for  her  fatigue,  does  she  ? "  said  Roger,  gazing  at  her  with  a 
satisfaction  which  he  did  not  endeavour  to  conceal.  "  That  gown 
is  the  one  Mrs.  Kemp  gave  you,  love,  is  it  not  ?  You  must  tell 
her  how  useful  it  has  been,"  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
smoothed  down  the  frills, — an  action  which  I  could  find  no  fault 
with,  but  which  gave  me  a  most  uncomfortable  sensation. 

"  By  the  bye,  I  have  some  news  to  tell  you  about  Mary  Kemp," 
said  Jessie  ;  "  we  heard  it  in  the  waiting-room  to-day,  just  as  we 
were  starting." 

"About  John  Hervey,  rather,"  said  Roger  ;  "that  old  uncle  of 
his  is  dead  at  last,  and  has  left  him  five  thousand  pounds,  to  say 
the  least." 

"  Of  course  he  will  make  up  to  Mary  Kemp  at  once,"  said 
Jessie. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  I  replied.  "  They  go  on  very 
oddly,  and  I  know  they  are  not  engaged,  for  Mrs.  Kemp  told  me 
so  herself.     She  only  thinks  they  like  each  other," 

"  And  you  have  never  said  anything  to  Mary,"  asked  Jessie. 

"  No  ;  how  could  I  ?  If  she  was  not  engaged,  how  could  I  ask 
her  whether  she  cared  for  him  ?" 

"  I  should  have  found  it  out  somehow,"  said  Jessie.  "  I  always 
thought  there  was  a  regular  engagement." 

"  Women  can't  understand  waiting  and  fearing,"  said  Roger  ; 
and  he  laughed. 

"It  is  the  fact  of  there  being  no  engagement  which  puzzles 
me,"  I  said.     "  Mary  is  the  last  person  to  let  a  man  dangle  on, 
paying  her  attentions  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.     She 
baa  no  vanity  in  her." 
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"That  is  saying  moro  than  I  would  say  for  any  woman," 
observed  William. 

"  I  don*t  know  that  women  are  more  vain  than  men,"  said 
Roger  ;  "  and  if  they  are,  they  have  more  causes  to  be,  haven't 
they,  Jessie  ?" 

Jessie  laughed,  and  blushed,  and  gave  no  direct  answer,  merely 
remarking  that  Mary  Kemp  was  better  than  most  people. 

"  I  think  you  must  know  more  about  the  affair  between  hei 
and  Mr.  Hervey  than  any  one  else,"  I  said,  addressing  her  :'  "for 
I  remember  it  was  you  who  set  the  rumour  afloat,  and  I  have  all 
along  half  credited  it,  because  you  told  me  it  was  so." 

"  Mrs.  Price,  not  1,"  said  Jessie.  "  She  is  given  to  gossip,  and 
she  always  declared  tliey  would  marry." 

"  Time  will  show  if  we  wait  long  enough,"  observed  Roger, 
"  and  in  the  mean  season  wo  will  give  them  both  our  best  wishes. 
Jessie,  love,  you  are  not  eating  anything.  Have  some  more  tea- 
cako,  this  is  just  the  kind  you  like." 

Jessie  helped  herself  to  a  small  piece,  but  Roger  insisted  upon 
her  taking  what  was  left,  which  was  little  enough.  William  and 
ho  never  touched  such  things,  ho  said,  and  as  I  had  made  the 
cjikes,  I  was  likely  to  have  had  enough  of  them,  so  the  chief  duty 
devolved  upon  her. 

My  face  was  nearly  hidden  by  the  urn.  Jessie  peeped  round 
it  and  said,  "  He  is  very  unfair  upon  you,  Ursie.  I  don't  at  all 
see  why  having  made  the  cakes  to  please  me,  which  1  am  sure 
you  did,  you  are  not  to  enjoy  them  ;  do  have  some." 

1  shook  my  head,  and  murmured  something  ;  but  I  did  not 
venture  to  do  more,  and  making  an  excuse  to  fetch  some  sugar,  I 
left  the  room.  Turning  into  the  large  parlour,  I  put  down  th(5 
candle  upon  the  table,  closed  the  door,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room. 

To  bo  vexed  about  such  trifles !  to  caro  for  Roger's  not  offering 
me  a  piece  of  cake,  or  letting  me  carry  a  carpet-bag,  or  omitting 
to  notice  ray  flowers.  I  could  not  have  believed  it  was  in  me. 
And  to  be  irritated  witli  Jessie,  and  her  little  kind  thoughtful- 
ness  ; — it  was  actually  mean.  Did  I  indeed  so  dearly  love 
power,  that  I  could  not  submit  to  common  civility  from  her, 
because  I  had  hitherto  considered  it  my  place  to  show,  rather 
than  to  receive  attention  ?  But  it  was  not  power  that  I  cared 
for,  I  felt  sure  it  was  not ;  if  Roger  hud  only  recognised  that  I 
had  worked  for  him  ;  if  he  had  only  said  that  he  knew  I  had 
(lone  all  to  please  him,  I  hoped  I  should  have  been  satisfled. 
But  he  was  engrossed  with  his  one  obioct,  tcw^^V-^X*  <s»\iS5S.'V 
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expect  ?     Jessie's  thanks  and  attentions  were  galling,  because  he 
was  silent. 

I  could  not  comfort  myself,  I  could  not  even  set  myself  right 
by  owning  that  I  was  quite  wrong.  The  feelings  were  so  mixed. 
They  were  selfish  and  unjust,  and  yet  not  without  cause.  I 
waited  for  a  few  minutes,  just  sufficient  to  recover  my  composure, 
and  then  with  a  hard  feeling  of  endurance,  under  which  lay  a 
quick  irritability,  ready  to  spring  forth  at  the  least  provocation, 
I  returned  to  my  place  at  the  tea-table.  I  had  not  been  missed. 
Roger  was  giving  an  account  of  his  London  experiences,  and 
calling  upon  Jessie  to  corroborate  them,  and  she  was  adding 
little  comments  and  anecdotes,  which  helped  to  amuse  William, 
and  made  our  evening  brighter  than  it  had  been  since  she  left 
us.  They  talked  fast  and  merrily,  and  seemed  satisfied  with  my 
attention,  as  I  now  and  then  added  a  word,  whilst  I  helped  the 
servant  carry  away  the  tea-things,  and  then  went  to  look  after 
some  other  household  matters. 

It  must  have  been  merely  a  fancy  of  Roger's,  that  Jessie  was 
tired ;  she  chattered  on  as  though  she  had  only  just  risen  from  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  moved  about  quite  briskly.  A  little  while 
before  prayers,  for  instance,  Roger  was  telling  us  something 
about  an  exhibition  they  had  seen,  and  wishing  he  had  a  book 
that  he  had  bought,  which  described  it ;  he  said  he  was  too  lazy 
to  go  and  search  for  it. 

Jessie  started  up  in  a  moment.  "  I  will  go ;  let  me  go,  Roger, 
I  know  just  where  it  is." 

He  smiled  kindly  upon  her.  "  No,  love,  I  can't  let  you  trouble 
yourself ;  we  will  look  at  it  to-morrow." 

"  Let  me  go,"  I  said  ;  "  where  shall  I  find  it  ?" 

"  I  can't  describe  where,  exactly,"  said  Jessie  ;  "  though  I  can 
guess,  for  I  packed  all  his  things  myself.  I  suspect  it  is  hidden 
with  some  other  treasures  between  your  second-best  coat  and 
your  wedding  waistcoat,  Roger,"  she  added,  laughing,  as  against 
his  orders,  she  ran  up  stairs. 

I  sat  down  again  wondering  at  the  change  which  had  come 
over  the  world,  and  which  had  transformed  the  shy,  respectful 
Jessie  Lee,  scarcely  able  to  look  upon  Mr.  Roger  without  awe, 
into  the  attentive,  but  free  and  merry  little  wife.  She  came 
down  again,  bringing  with  het*  the  book,  and  also  a  note,  which 
Martha  had  just  given  her  for  Roger  from  Mr.  Stewart  of 
Hatton. 

"  What  is  there  in  it  ?"  she  said,  and  she  peeped  over  his 
shoulder* 
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He  smiled  and  held  it  for  her  to  read.  **  Nothing  of  conse- 
quence, you  see.  I  will  go  over  some  day  soon."  He  put  the 
letter  in  hffe  pocket,  and  went  on  talking  about  the  exhibition. 

If  I  felt  chilled  and  jarred,  perhaps  I  may  be  excused,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  hitherto  I  had  been  the  petted  and  pri- 
vileged person  to  whom  Roger  turned  on  every  occasion,  and 
that  now  I  could  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  go  to  his  room,  or 
inquire  the  contents  of  a  note,  without  something  like  an  apology. 

Yet  Jessie  was  right  in  all  she  did :  that  was  the  greatest 
grievance  of  all,  for  if  so,  surely  I  must  be  wrong. 

The  first  week  of  Jessie's  return  was  unsettled.  She  had  her 
things  to  unpack,  and  Roger  was  coming  to  her  upon  one  excuse 
or  another  every  hour,  taking  her  with  him  to  see  this,  or  give 
an  opinion  upon  that.  He  did  not  put  me  aside,  but  he  was  con- 
tinually remembering  me,  and  this  must  always  be  painful  to  onr» 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  be  thought  of.  AVe  had  a  good 
many  visitors,  and  wine  was  handed  round,  and  wedding  cake 
eaten  ;  and  Jessie  looked  very  pretty,  and  behaved  very  plea- 
santly. She  seemed  quite  in  her  fit  place,  as  she  sat  up  in  her 
best  silk  dress  to  receive  the  congratulations,  and  I  felt  myself 
in  mine  as  I  waited  upon  every  one.  If  I  could  only  keep  her  a 
doll,  and  work  for  her,  my  task  would  be  easy.  But  Mrs.  Kemp's 
admonitions  sounded  in  my  ears,  and  as  many  days  went  by,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  return  went  off,  I  felt  that  we  must  all  face 
our  new  positions,  and  follow  out  life  accordingly. 

And  how  to  begin  ?  I  made  my  first  effort  on  a  baking  day. 
We  were  very  busy  as  usual,  but  I  heard  something  about  a 
drive  for  Jessie  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  knew  that  she  was  up 
stairs  doing  something  to  her  dress  in  preparation  for  it. 

I  sent  Esther  Smithson  to  her,  to  ask  if  she  would  be  home 
late,  and  whether  Jane,  our  little  school -girl,  was  to  be  kept  to 
help  clean  up  the  kitchen. 

Esther  brought  me  back  word,  that  if  I  would  just  settle  the 
matter,  Mrs.  Grant  would  bo  obliged.  It  was  uncertain  how  late 
she  should  be. 

Upon  this,  I  went  up  to  Jessie,  and  found  her  at  her  work,  and 
as  it  happened,  Roger  with  her.  He  had  come  in  from  the  farm 
only  a  few  minutes  before. 

"  What  do  you  want.  Trot  ?"  he  said  cheerfully,  as  I  entered 
the  room.  "  She  is  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  Jessie,  isn't  she  ?  always 
full  of  business." 

"  Mine  is  an  easy  business,  for  once  in  a  way,"  I  said.  "  I  Qxvbj 
want  to  make  Jessie  say  what  she  "WiaViea** 
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"Anything  that  you  wisli,  Ursie,  I  am  sure,"  said  Jessie. 
"  You  know  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do.  Do  you  think,  Roger, 
we  shall  have  time  to  go  round  by  Stonecli£^  if  we  set  ofif  at 
half-past  three  ?** 

"  We  will  try,"  he  said ;  "  I  know  you  have  set  your  heart 
upon  going  to  Mrs.  Weir.** 

"  J£  you  do  go  that  way,**  I  said,  "  you  might  just  stop  and  see 
little  Jane's  mother,  and  talk  to  her  about  the  child  s  coming 
earlier  in  the  mornings." 

"  J£  we  pass  the  cottage,  we  can,"  answered  Jessie  ;  "  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  shall  go  that  road." 

"  What  is  little  Trot  thinking  of  ?  "  said  Boger,  patting  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  noticing,  as  I  suppose,  my  grave  face. 

"  Only,"  I  said,  lightly,  "  that  if  Mrs.  Grant  does  not  give  her 
own  orders,  people  won't  understand  that  they  are  bound  to  obey 
them." 

"Mrs.  Grant  has  such  an  excellent  substitute,"  said  Jessie, 
laughing.  "  She  does  not  want  to  give  orders.  Whv,  Ursie, 
you  know  twenty  times  more  about  housekeeping  than  I  do." 

"  Then  isn't  it  time  you  should  learn  ?"  I  said. 

"  She  will  learn  from  you,"  said  Boger,  quickly  ;  "  she  can't 
have  a  better  teacher.  You  know  I  told  you,  Ursie,  that  no  one 
wanted  to  turn  you  out  of  your  place." 

"  But  I  may  want  to  vacate  it,"  I  said,  and  then  observing  that 
Boger  and  Jessie  both  looked  rather  uncomfortable,  I  added,  "  At 
any  rate,  I  don't  like  to  fill  it  entirely  by  myself ;  so,  Jessie,  dear, 
do  tell  me  how  long  you  think  you  shall  be  out  this  afternoon,  and 
whether  you  would  wish  us  to  keep  Jane." 

"  I  suppose  she  may  as  well  stay,"  said  Jessie,  "  if  you  think 
it  necessary." 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  to  do,"  I  said,  "  because  of  the  baking." 

"  Oh  I  yes,  I  forgot.  How  stupid  of  me  ;  I  ought  not  to  have 
fixed  my  drive  for  to-day  !  But  now  it  is  all  arranged.  I  suppose 
it  does  not  very  much  signify." 

"  Not  much.  Will  you  remember  to  tell  Jane's  mother  what 
you  have  to  complain  of  ?  " 

"If  I  don't  forget,  I  will,  certainly  ;  and,  Ursie,  will  you  and 
William  try  to  settle  a  day  for  a  party  ?  People  are  asking  me 
out  so,  I  must  have  them  here  in  return,  mustn't  I,  Boger  ?  " 

He  smiled  an  assent,  and  Jessie,  who  had  left  her  work  to  talk 
to  me,  went  on  with  it  diligently. 

Roger  followed  me  as  I  went  away.  "  You  are  vexed,  Ursie, 
about  aometbiDg ;  what  is  it  ?  ** 
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"  Nothing,  nothing,"  was  my  answer. 

'*  Nothing  has  no  meaning  ;  I  must  know."  ^ 

"Nothing  that  you  can  remedy  ;  or  at  least  that  you  will 
remedy,"  I  said. 

"  Then  you  think  me  very  much  altered.  I  always  have  wished 
to  remedy  what  you  found  fault  with." 

''  Not  altered,  Roger.  Oh  !  no,  it  was  what  I  ought  to  have 
known  ; "  but  I  felt  myself  becoming  mysterious,  and  knew  that 
would  make  me  irritating,  so  I  burst  through  all  reserve  and 
prudence,  and  added,  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  the  way  to 
spoil  Jessie."  Fo?;  almost  the  first  time  in  his  life,  I  saw  him 
look  proud  and  hurt. 

"  That  is  a  grave  charge,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  quite  perceive 
what  reason  you  have  to  make  it." 

"  If  you  make  a  doll  of  her,"  I  said,  "  you  must  spoil  her." 

"  Making  a  doll  of  her,  I  suppose,  means  making  her  useless. 
She  is  scarcely  that,  for  she  is  always  busy." 

"  Yes,  with  her  own  concerns,  and  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  she 
does  not  help  me  when  I  ask  her." 

"  And  when  you  don't  ask  her,"  he  said.  "  She  has  taken  upon 
herself  entirely  the  duty  of  waiting  upon  William." 

"  Because  she  likes  reading  aloud,"  was  on  my  lips  ;  but  I 
would  not  say  it,  for  it  would  have  annoyed  him,  so  I  answered, 
"  People  speak  of  her  as  the  mistress  of  Sandcombe,  and  therefore 
it  is  right  that  she  should  attend  to  the  duties." 

He  misunderstood  me  completely,  my  ill-concealed  irritation 
misled  him  as  to  my  feelings,  and  he  replied,  "Nobody  wishes  to 
take  power  from  you,  Ursie  ;  Jessie  least  of  all." 

*«  Of  course,  of  course  not, — I  don't  think  of  such  a  thing  ; 
— Roger,  why  can't  you  understand  ?" 

"Because  you  create  difficulties  where  there  are  none,"  he 
replied  ;  "  Jessie  is  willing  to  make  a  slave  of  herself,  if  it  is 
needed.  She  will  work  herself  to  death  if  I  will  let  her.  All 
she  wants  is  just  to  be  told  what  to  do  ;  and,  Ursie,  I  have  quite 
depended  upon  you  for  that." 

Quite  right — quite  true  !  but  there  was  a  falsity  at  the  bottom ; 
and  I  could  not  make  him  see  it.  Jessie  went  for  her  drive,  saw 
Mrs.  Weir,  called  upon  little  Jane's  mother,  came  home  and  told 
me  of  it,  as  if  she  had  done  a  meritorious  deed, — then  helped  me 
in  the  kitchen,  read  to  William  ;  and  because  I  asked  her  to  do 
it,  hemmed  table-cloths  after  tea,  and  went  to  bed  thinking,  I  am 
sure,  that  she  had  done  me  a  favour,  and  sacrificed  herself  to 
assist  me  in  mj  duties. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

My  letter  from  Miss  Milicent  came,  though  not  till  after  con- 
siderable delay.  I  opened  it  anxiously,  prepared  to  be  provoked 
if  it  were  only  by  Miss  Milicent's  scrawling  letters  upon  the  thin 
foreign  paper. 

"  Dear  Ursie  Grant, 

"I  received  your  letter  a  fortnight  ago.  I  should  have 
answered  it  before  if  I  had  known  what  to  say.  Matilda  Temple 
is  doing  just  what  I  thought  she  would  ;  I  can't  think  why  my 
mother  submits. 

"  If  you  were  to  tell  her  that  you  think  it  bad  for  my  mother 
to  go  away,  perhaps  she  would  be  frightened  and  stay  where  she 
is,  for  she  does-  not  like  you,  and  thinks  you  speak  your  mind. 
As  to  my  coming  home,  I  should  do  no  good  if  I  was  there,  for 
my  mother  never  listens  to  me,  and  Matilda  Temple  and  I  can't 
help  quarrelling.  My  father  and  I  are  going  into  Normandy 
soon,  he  has  some  business  there.  If  I  come  home  at  all  it  must 
be  to  get  some  money,  for  no  one  sends  me  any.  I  am  sorry  your 
brother  Roger  has  married  Jessie  Lee.  I  thought  he  was  a  wiser 
man.  I  never  had  a  sister-in-law,  so  I  don't  know  how  I  should 
like  one.  I  am  glad  you  have  taken  to  seeing  my  mother  oftenef. 
She  likes  you  better  than  most  people,  and  you  understand  her 
whimsies.  I  should  like  to  hear  about  the  school-children  at 
Compton.  This  is  a  strange  place,  the  people's  ways  are  so  odd. 
As  I  don't  go  to  their  churches,  I  feel  very  like  a  heathen. 

"  My  father  is  out  a  good  deal,  and  I  only  know  a  few  persons, 
but  it  will  be  pleasant  enough  going  into  Normandy.  I  wish,  if 
you  hear  of  any  one  coming  to  France,  you  would  send  me  a  pair 
of  stout  boots,  such  as  the  shoemaker  at  Hatton  used  to  make  for 
me.  I  can't  get  such  here.  Paris  is  a  very  flimsy  place.  I  have 
great  trust  in  you,  Ursie  Grant,  and  am  sure  that  you  will  manage 
best  in  keeping  my  mother  near  you. 

"  I  am  glad  you  wrote  to  me,  for  I  don't  often  hear  any  Comp- 
ton news. 

"  Your  sincere  Friend, 

"Milicent  Weir." 

Did  all  the  world  do  their  duty  by  deputy  ?     That  was  almost 
my  £r8t  thought,  when  I  had  finished  Miss  Milicent's  letter. 
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Such  a  quiet  way  of  setting  a  claim  a»idc,  and  letting  it  fall  upon 
another,  was  so  startling  that,  really,  it  was  enough  to  make  me 
think  I  was  under  a  mistake — and  that  Miss  Milicent  was  not 
bound  to  come  home  and  take  care  of  her  mother,  but  might 
rightly  leave  all  to  me. 

Persons  who  have  a  clear  eye  to  their  duties  lay  themselves 
open,  I  have  observed,  to  much  more  blame  from  the  world  than 
those  who  turn  away  and  don't  appear  to  see  them.  The  standard 
we  set  up  for  ourselves  is  that  which,  for  the  most  part,  people 
expect  us  to  follow.  As,  for  instance,  when  a  man  is  indolent, 
or  extravagant,  or  selfish,  it  is  commonly  said,  **  Oh  !  yes,  but 
what  can  you  expect  from  such  a  man  ?  "  As  if  the  faults  which 
he  permitted  •  to  himself  were  his  excuse.  I  found  this  even 
with  regard  to  Miss  Milicent.  I  believe  Mrs.  Kemp  and  myself 
were  almost  the  only  persons  who  had  not  learned  to  say,  "  Well  I 
she  Is  so  odd  and  so  wilful,  that  it  does  not  much  signify.  She 
must  go  her  own  way,  for  she  will  never  go  any  other  person's." 
And  I  know  I  was  thought  uncharitable,  when  I  saw  that  the 
fact  of  her  not  being  able  to  bo  of  use  to  her  mother  was  a  fault, 
and  could  never  be  an  excuse  for  remaining  away.  In  this  free 
country  of  England,  we  are,  upon  the  whole,  wilfing  to  let  every 
one  be  what  he  chooses,  so  long  as  he  gives  notice  of  it,  that 
others  may  not  come  in  his  way.  But  England  is  not  Heaven, 
and  we  English  people  are  not  angels,  and  I  suppose  the  judg- 
ment of  the  angels  in  Heaven  may  be  somewhat  different  from 
ours.  I  was  wrong,  though,  in  saying  that  Mrs.  Kemp  and  my- 
self were  the  only  persons,  there  was  one  other — John  Hervey; 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  him  upon  the  matter  soon 
after  receiving  Miss  Milicent's  letter.  He  was  less  at  Sandcombo 
than  ho  used  to  be,  and  when  he  did  come  we  said  but  little  to 
each  other.  Though  I  felt  he  understood  my  disappointment 
about  Roger,  I  could  not  talk  of  it,  and  he  was  just  so  intimate 
that  there  was  no  choice  between  keeping  on  the  surface  of  all 
things,  or  going  deep  into  them.  Mrs.  Weir,  however,  was 
neutral  ground,  and  1  was  pleased  to  have  his  sympathy,  and 
pleased  too  to  hear  a  little  about  the  money  that  had  been  left 
him,  and  to  sound  him  about  Mary  Kemp.  His  feeling  for  her 
was  a  real  perplexity  to  me.  Like  her,  I  was  sure  he  did,  and 
she  liked  him.  They  were  excellent  friends  and  cousins,  and 
quite  at  home  with  each  other.  Only  too  much  so,  I  thought, 
i'(Sr  anything  more  serious.  The  world,  however,  had  so  long 
set  it  down  that  they  were  to  be  married,  it  was  difRcult  to  rid 
oneself  of  the  impression.     The  time  when  I  had  the  lou^e«l  l*^VV^ 
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with  him  was  one  day  when  he  came  over  to  dine,  and  was  to 
ride  into  Hove  with  Roger  afterwards.  I  saw  him  by  myself 
before  dinner,  and  showed  him  Miss  Milicent's  letter,  about  which 
he  felt  as  I  did,  and  said  that  I  ought  not  to  give  in  so  easily, 
but  should  make  another  effort  to  put  her  duty  plainly  before  her. 
Mrs.  Weir  would  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  have  her  home  again, 
and  this  new  plan  of  Mrs.  Temple's  was  just  the  opportunity  for 
breaking  up  the  joint  household,  and  settling  Mrs.  Weir  again  in 
a  home  of  her  own.  I  asked  him  whether  Miss  Milicent  was  at 
all  necessary  to  her  father,  but  he  said  that  from  all  he  could 
learn'  she  did  more  harm  than  good  to  Mr.  Weir,  for  she  encou- 
raged his  schemes,  which  were  fast  leading  him  into  difficulties 
abroad,  as  they  had  done  in  England ;  and  having*  her  with  him 
was  an  excuse  for  living  in  an  expensive  part  of  the  town,  and 
seeing  more  company  than  he  ought.  Moreover  he  was  always 
falling  back  upon  his  daughter's  money,  and  making  her  write 
urgent  letters  for  remittances,  to  which  he  could  have  no  right 
except  on  her  account,  and  which  prevented  Mrs.  Weir  from 
putting  by  anything  to  pay  his  old  debts  as  she  much  wished  to  do. 

"  Altogether,  Ursie,"  concluded  Mr.  Hervey,  "  the  case  is  not 
such  a  perplexing  one  as  people  choose  to  think  ;  and  though  it 
would  startle  folks  to  hear  me  say  it,  I  believe  it  would  be 
settled  more  justly  in  God's  sight  by  a  calculation,  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  than  by  any  talk  about  right  and  wrong, 
and  conflicting  claims,  which  are  only  determined  by  every  one's 
own  fancy." 

"People  don't  like  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,'*  I  said  ;  "it  is 
such  a  mean  way  of  arranging  things." 

"  Very  true,"  he  replied.  "  But,  Ursie,  isn't  it  mean  because 
we  choose  to  make  it  so  ?  After  all,  there  must  be  some  great 
use  and  intention  in  a  thing  which  has  such  an  enormous  influ- 
ence in  the  world  as  money;  it  can't  be  only  a  snare.  And 
sometimes  when  I  think, — which  you  know,"  he  added  laughing, 
"I  only  do  now  and  then  for  a  change, — but  when  I  do  think,  it 
seems  to  me  that  money  is  the  representative  of  many  chief 
virtues, — ^justice,  and  generosity,  and  self-denial, — and  that  if  a 
man  could,  through  God's  help,  keep  himself  quite  straight  with 
regard  to  it,  he  would  travel  fast  and  far  on  the  road  to  perfec- 
tion ;  whilst  a  fault  with  regard  to  it  seems  to  mc,  in  like  manner, 
to  be  no  trifle,  but  a  deep  fundamental  flaw  at  the  root  of  a 
person's  character,  which  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  will  in  the 
end  lead  him  quite  astray." 
He  was  right,  I  felt,  and  I  could  have  talked  more  to  him,  only 
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dinner  was  ready.  I  gained  a  new  notion  of  him  from  that  con- 
versation, more  like  what  I  used  to  have  of  Eoger.  He  was 
not  apt  to  come  out  with  thoughts,  though  he  was  very  quick, 
and  shrewd,  and  infinitely  good-natured.  One  thing  I  forgot  to 
mention,  he  told  me  that  Mrs.  Temple  was  actually  making 
inquiries  for  a  tenant  to  take  the  remainder  of  her  lease  at  Stone- 
cliff.  That  threatened  a  speedier  removal  than  I  had  calculated 
upon,  and  it  worried  me  not  a  little. 

Jessie,  that  day,  was  full  of  her  party :  she  called  it  hers  and 
talked  of  '*  what  I  wish,"  "  what  I  shall  do,"  quite  naturally. 
Roger  laughed  at  her  a  little,  and  reminded  her  that  they  must 
both  ask  Mrs.  Housekeeper's  permission,  meaning  mine  ;  and  then 
she  would  turn  round  to  me  very  pleasantly,  and  ask  me  what 
I  thought  about  things,  which  if  I  objected  to  would,  I  knew,  be 
carried  against  me  by  the  mere  power  of  her  pretty  entreaties. 
Still  I  did  object  sometimes,  because  I  considered  it  right  ;  but  I 
don't  feel  at  all  sure  that  I  did  it  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  or 
without  showing  annoyance.  The  great  question  was  whether  it 
should  be  only  a  common  tea-party  and  supper,  or  whether  we 
should  try  to  get  up  a  dance.  I  preferred  the  tea-party  ;  it  was 
more  what  we  had  been  used  to.  I  thought,  at  first,  we  should 
not  have  enough  for  a  dance.  Besides,  I  had  a  dread  of  beginning 
that  kind  of  thing  for  Jessie  ;  her  head  was  so  easily  turned  ; 
and  if  we  set  the  example,  others  would  be  sure  to  follow  it,  and 
then  there  would  be  constant  going  out,  and  the  regular  farm 
life  would  be  quite  interrupted.  What  I  wished  was  to  ask  a  few 
neighbours  at  a  time  to  drink  tea,  or  even  to  dine,  if  we  liked  it, 
and  entertain  them  in  the  old-fashioned  way ;  perhaps  with  a 
rubber  of  whist,  if  they  were  elderly  people,  or  with  forfeits  and 
games,  if  they  were  young.  I  should  not  have  cared  either  if  we 
liad  chosen  to  send  for  a  fiddler,  and  dance  just  amongst  our- 
selves when  the  evening  came,  but  the  thing  I  disapproved  of 
was  the  notion  of  giving  a  large  dancing  party  ;  and  this  I  saw 
was  what  William  and  Roger  both  disliked  also  in  their  hearts, 
only  to  humour  Jessie,  they  would  not  openly  object. 

John  Hervey  quizzed  her,  declaring  that  she  wished  to  show 
off  like  Mrs.  Price  ;  and  asking  her  how  she  would  send  out  her 
invitations  ;  whether  she  meant  to  be  "  at  home  "  on  such  an 
evening,  as  he  had  heard  the  great  London  people  were.  She 
bore  his  bantering  extremely  well,  and  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  it 
than  otherwise.  I  wished  I  could  enjoy  it  too,  but  things  were 
too  serious  underneath  all  this  joking.  I  felt  they  so  littlo  kne,^^ 
any  of  them,  the  mischief  they  were  dom^  \i<Bt  %  'fijci^^t  -^^-viS^. 
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have  soon  it  it'  lio  had  IodIuhI  upon  \\vv  as  a  voHponMiblo  ptu'won, 
with  HoriouH  dutit^a  to  attond  to,  and  ho  woidd  th(Mi  havu  objoetud 
strongly  to  all  tho  funs,  and  tronblo,and  njmotting  of  onr  ordinary 
life.  But  I  wan  tho  juana^c^r  and  nuHtrnHH,  and  tho  iarm  would, 
he  know,  go  on  juHt  aM  woll  whuthrr  JohhIo  wont  out  and  i^avo 
partioH,  or  ntayod  at  honn<  (jnit^tly.  ilin  trunt  in  mo  waH  \in- 
bounded,  and  tho  nioro  ho  trnMt(*d,  tho  nioro  ho  wan  induc*o(I  to 
indulge  hirt  wile. 

i  carried  my  point  ho  Tar  that  lio|j;or  at  hint  took  my  nido  In 
Baying  ho  nhotdd  not  liko  to  ank  ))ooplo  to  a  regular  daneo,  and 
William  nupported  uh  ;  hut  wlu»n  wo  Ix^gan  to  talk  ovor  tho 
guoMtM  to  bo  invited,  tlio  numbern  mounted  up  ho  fant,  that  X  felt 
t(dorably  eertain  how  tho  ailair  would  (uid.  •JohmIo,  I  waM  Hur(v 
wan  longing  to  ank  Myh,  Trice.  She  gave  Hovoral  hinti*  about  it. 
but  liog(*r  did  not  take  then),  and  1  nretended  not  to  underNtand 
thenj,  for  1  thought  it  bwtUu*  to  tallc  the  nuittor  over  with  her 
wh(»n  we  were  by  ournelveH,  and  when  1  might  ho  ahlo  to  hIiow 
her  (piietly  tho  uniltnesH  of  Hueh  a  proponal,  whieh  m  likely  an 
not  might  give  Mrs.  l^rieo  offence.  W(i  were  llng(U'lng  ovor  tho 
dinner,  talking,  and  1  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  impatient, 
having  a  good  deal  of  work  before  mo  for  the  afternoon,  when 
Knther  SmithHon  came  running  into  tho  room,  in  a  great  hurry, 
to  tell  UH  that  there  was  a  horno  coming  down  tho  lane  at  Huch  a 
pace,  she  thought  it  munt  be  riuniing  awav,  tho  giuitlenmn  did 
not  Koem  able  to  Htop  it.  ()n(^  of  tho  )>arlour  windowri  looked 
towardn  the  lanes  and  wo  all  Inu'ricd  to  it,  and  naw,  an  I^^^Kthor  had 
deH(Tibed,  a  horno  at  full  gallop  comiitg  up  to  the  farm-yard  gatis 

♦*  He  will  bo  thrown,"  naid  JenHie  in  a  frightened  tone. 

"Tho  gate  liad  better  be  opened,  Hogc«r,"  Hald  William,  but 
lu^fbre  ho  Iiad  Hpoken,  Roger  had  gone  out.  Ib^  wan  not  in  time, 
however  ;  the  horno  came  to  a  Huddiui  and  violent  ntop,  and  the 
Hhock  throw  the  rider  upon  tho  ground,  with  bin  head  agaiuht 
tho  gate.  Wo  were  naturally  v(irv  mueh  alarmed,  and  all  oxciipt 
William  ran  out  directly.  JJut  before  wo  rttached  the  Hpot  w<* 
Jieard  the  farm  men  Haying  ther(j  were  no  bonen  lM'ok(»n,  the 
genthimaTi  whh  only  bruinc^d,  and  we  noon  naw  him  nlttlng  on  the 
bank,  holding  bin  heiui  with  both  handH,  but  otherwino  apparently 
not  njuch  hurt.  1  know  him  directly — it  wan  Mr.  Macdonald  ; 
and  JcHHio  knew  him  too,  and  kept,  an  1  obMerved,  a  littht  in  tint 
background.  Ho  did  not  Hcem  to  rennirk  any  of  uh  partieubirlv, 
but  thanked  u«  generally  for  our  anxiety,  and  nald  ho  would 
mount  bin  hormi  again,  and  ride  baek  to  Ihmv.  Jt  wan  a  Htupid 
bu9ineHfi,  iho  animal  had  taken  flight  at  a  wheel-barrow 
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I  oarnoKllv  hoped  that  Mr.  Macdouald  wouhl  do  Ai  ho  proposed, 
but  Ko|i;or,  1  suppose,  thought  it  inhospitable,  and  pressed  him  to 
come  in  luid  have  a  glass  of  wine. 

**  Not  wine,  I  hope,"  was  my  whisper  to  John  Hervey  as  wo 
btood  tiptu't :  ^*  do  let  him  go  ;  Roger  knows  nothing  about  him.'* 

John  8miled,  and  putting  himself  forward  said  :  **  With  such  a 
bruise  as  Mr.  Macdonald  hat*,  tlie  kindest  oflfering  would  be  oint- 
ment and  bandages.  X  don't  know  whether  there  are  such  things 
at  Sandeombe." 

**  At  any  rate,  rest  won't  hurt  any  one  after  such  a  fall,"  said 
Koger,  rather  in  a  persisting  tone.  **  Jcbsie,  will  you  just  go  in, 
and  tell  William  that  Mr.  Macdonald  is  coming." 

•lohn  Hervey  and  1  east  despairing  glances  at  each  other ;  he 
seomed  anmsed,  so  was  not  I.  Mr.  Macdonald  rose  from  his 
heat  on  the  bank  directly  he  heard  Jesi^ic's  name,  and  going  up 
to  Iter  shook  hands,  and  said  lie  had  not  known  her,  he  hoped  she 
would  excuse  it,  but  his  head  was  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  ; 
and  h(*  put  his  hand  u[)  as  tluiugh  he  was  in  pain. 

Jessie  curtsied  and  looked  very  awkward, — and  urged  nothing 
about  his  going  into  the  house,  till  Koger  mentioned  it  again  ; 
and  then  both  she  and  1  were  obliged  to  say  sometliing,  merely 
that  we  might  not  appear  inhospitable.  But  I  confess  1  did  it 
with  a  bad  grace  ;  and  when  Jessie  went  on  before^  1  walked 
behind  with  Mr,  Hervey,  and  left  Roger  to  entertain  our  new 
guest. 

He  made  himself  agreeable  enough  in  the  house*,  perhaps  tho 
fall  had  cleared  his  head  ;  and  when  I  could  get  over  my  innato 
dlMike  to  him,  I  was  obliged  to  own  that  Jessie  was  not  so  abso- 
lutely to  be  condemned  for  having  liked  him.  Roger,  after  a 
while,  went  off  with  John  Hervey,  and  told  Jessie  to  do  tho 
honours  ;  so  she  took  her  work  and  sat  down  in  the  parlour, — 
and  J  did  the  same,  though  it  wtw  very  ineonvenient  to  me. 
Mr.  Macdonald  must  have  stayed  nearly  an  hour,  talking  all  the 
time,  though  still  complaining  of  his  head.  A  good  deal  passed 
between  him  and  Jessie  about  people  whom  I  only  knew  by  name, 
but  it  was  all  in  a  light  way  ;  though  I  thought  1  could  perceive 
M)mething  like  pique  in  his  tone,  and  Jessie  was  nervous  and 
short  in  her  answers.  If  1  had  not  known  how  affairs  had  once 
htood  between  them,  I  should  not  have  noticed  anything  particular. 
Hut  1  was  provoked  with  Jessie  for  sending  a  message  to  Mrs. 
i*riee  through  him,  and  still  more  provoked  with  William  for 
^aying,  as  Mr.  Macdonald  bade  him  good-bye  :  **  You  have  found 
your  way  to  Sandcombu  onee,  Sir,  accidentally.    I  V^«^^^Ev^^  wvi^v. 
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time  you  will  come  on  purpose  ;  we  shall  always  be  very  glad  to 
see  you."  The  moment  he  was  gone  I  could  not  lielp  expressing 
what  I  felt,  and  saying  that  I  thought  a  man  wiih.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's  known  habits  was  not  desirable  company  ;  but  Williani 
only  laughed,  and  told  mo  that  if  I  was  so  strait-laced,  I  must 
needs  shut  myself  up  entirely.  And  then,  I  suspect,  being  a 
little  conscience-stricken,  he  called  to  Jessie,  and  asked  her  to 
fetch  the  newspaper  and  read  to  him, — and  so  the  conversation 
was  stopped. 

But  I  was  not  going  to  let  the  matter  rest.  I  went  to  Roger  that 
same  evening,  when  he  came  back  from  Hatton, — not  telling  him 
exactly  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him,  for  I  don't  think  men  like 
that,  they  always  think  something  must  be  going  wrong  in  money 
matters, — but  entering  upon  the  subject  accidentally,  as  it  were,  as 
we  strolled  round  the  garden.  "  Mr.  Macdonald,"  I  said,  "  stayed 
a  long  time,  and  made  himself  more  agreeable  than  I  expected." 

"Yes,"  replied  Roger.  "  He  is  a  good  kind  of  inoffensive  young 
man.     I  don't  half  believe  what  the  world  says  of  him." 

"  I  was  wondering  about  it  myself,  this  afternoon,"  was  my 
reply.  "  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  but  too  true,  and  I  was  sorry 
on  that  account  that  William  asked  him  to  come  again." 

"Are  you?"  said  Roger,  and  he  thought  a  little.  "Well!  I 
don't  know  that  I  am." 

"  He  won't  suit  you,"  I  said. 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  and  Roger  laughed.  "  But  you  know,  Ursie, 
when  one  has  done  a  man  an  unkindness,  without  meaning  it,  one 
is  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  him  a  civility. 
I  couldn't  have  pressed  him  to  come  to  Sandcombe  myself,  but  I 
am  not  sorry  that  William  did  it." 

"  He  has  no  right  to  think  it  an  unkindness,"  I  said  ;  "  you  had 
as  much  right  to  fall  in  love  with  Jessie  as  he  had." 

"  Unkindness  is  not  perhaps  the  right  word  ;  but  it  must  make 
a  man  feel  odd  to  seethe  person  who  has  carried  off  just  the  very 
thing  which  he  had  wished  for.  And  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  can  meet  one  with  an  open  hand  and  an  open  heart, 
why  I  think  it  is  to  his  credit." 

"  The  credit  of  his  taste,  perhaps,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  don't  know 
that  it  says  quite  so  much  for  his  feeling." 

"  You  would  like  a  little  jealousy,"  he  said.  "  I  think  women 
always  do.  But  I  never  was  jealous  myself,  Ursie,  and  I  don't 
understand  jealousy  in  others." 

"How  can  you  tell  that  you  are  not  jealous?"  I  said  ;  "you, 
who  were  accepted  the  very  first  moment  you  made  the  offer." 
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"  Well  I  that  is  true.  But  one  thing  I  know,  Ursie,  that  if  I 
had  had  the  slightest  notion  that  Jessie  doubted  about  her  feeling 
for  mo, — if  there  had  been  any  other  person  for  whom  she  had 
oven  the  inkling  of  a  preference,  I  would  have  waited  tliree,  six, 
twelve  months,  and  would  at  last  have  given  her  up  entirely, 
rather  than  marry  with  the  chance  of  finding  that  my  wife  had 
made  a  mistake." 

"  Then  you  are  jealous,"  I  said. 

^*  No,  not  in  the  least.  It  would  not  have  been  from  jealousy, 
but  the  wish  to  see  the  woman  I  loved  happy,  whether  it  were 
with  me,  or  with  any  other  person." 

"  You  say  more  than  many  would,"  I  replied. 

"  I  say  what  I  believe  every  honourable  man,  not  eaten  up  by 
selfishness,  feels,  if  he  does  not  say  it.  You  may  not  put  faith 
in  me,  Ursie,  but  Jessie  did." 

An  uncomfortable  misgiving  came  over  me.  "  You  mean,"  I 
said,  ^Hhat  Jessie  assured  you  she  had  never  cared  for  any  one 
but  you." 

'^  I  did  not  ask  her  the  question.  I  was  not  going  to  search 
into  all  the  secrets  of  her  little  heart  in  days  gone  by.  I  had  no 
right  to  do  so.  But  I  did  ask  whether  at  that  time  she  felt  her- 
self free  to  give  me  a  full,  undivided  affection." 

"  And  she  answered,  yes  ?" 

"  Of  course,  heartily,  yes.  If  she  had  not,  we  should  not  now 
have  been  man  and  wife.  More  than  that,  of  her  own  accord 
afterwards  she  assured  mo  that  the  only  person  who  had  ever 
paid  her  any  decided  attention  was  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  for 
whom  she  had  never  felt  anything  approaching  to  real  regard. 
You  see,  Ursie,  it  would  be  too  silly  now  to  turn  round  and  be 
jealous." 

'*  Too  silly,  indeed,"  I  said  ;  but  an  impression  of  something 
disagreeable  remained  on  my  mind.  I  was  tempted  to  say, — "  I 
suppose  you  know  that  Mr.  Macdonald  actually  proposed  to 
Jessie  ?" — but  I  was  prevented  by  the  dread  of  interfering  in  the 
slightest  degree  between  husband  and  wife, — a  dread  first  incul- 
cated by  Mrs.  Weir  in  bygone  days,  and  since  deepl}'  impressed 
upon  me  by  experience.  Roger  saw  that  I  was  not  satisfied,  but 
his  thoughts  took  a  different  direction  from  mine.  He  fancied 
that  in  some  way  I  did  not  do  justice  to  Jessie. 

"  I  think,  Ursie,"  ho  said,  "  that  you  scarcely  understand 
Jessie.  You  look  upon  her  as  a  child  still,  and  seem  to  wonder 
that  I  should  treat  her  as  a  woman." 

A  A  4 
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*•  Xo,  indeed,''  I  replied  ;  **I  only  think  that  she  ia  joung." 

**  Not  so  Teiy  mnch  jonnger  than  jon  are  ;  and  I  am  sore  no 
one  can  behave  more  diacreetlj  than  she  does." 

What  conld  I  saj  ?  It  wonld  have  been  irritating  to  tell  him 
she  had  not  jet  been  tried.  So  I  made  no  replr,  and  Roger  ^ras 
pained,  and  thought  I  was  cross  ;  and  thus  we  separated. 

The  inyisible  barrier  which  had  latelj  been  growing  np  be- 
tween U3j  was  bj  degrees  becoming  risible.  Jessie  took  a^pa- 
rend  J  rery  little  interest  in  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  scarcely  men- 
tioned his  name.  I  said  to  her  in  the  evening  that  it  was  strange 
he  should  have  been  brought  to  Sandcombe  in  that  way,  for  it 
certainly  most  have  been  unpleasant  to  him ;  and  her  reply  was, 
— ^  Oh,  he  must  have  forgotten  all  that  mmsense  now."  But  as 
soon  as  she  said  the  words  she  tried  to  change  the  subject  ;  and 
I,  being  determined  to  satisfy  myself  upon  one  point,  continued  it. 

'^  I  am  glad  Roger  knows  about  it  aU,"  I  said.  *'  It  is  so  much 
better  not  to  have  secrets  from  a  husband." 

"Oh,  yes  ;  much  better — much — " 

"And,"  I  added,  "they  met  very  pleasantly  and  cordially, 
considering  that  Mr.  Macdonald  was  a  disappointed  man." 

"  I  don't  think  he  took  his  disappointment  much  to  heart,"  re- 
plied Jessie. 

"I  suppose  Roger  knows  he  actually  made  you  an  offer," 
I  said. 

"No — yes — no.     I  told  him  everything  generally." 

The  answer  did  not  please  me.  "  Dear  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  you 
won't  mind  my  telling  you  that  Roger  likes  to  hear  things  par- 
ticularly, not  generally.  It  can't  make  any  difference  to  yon  or 
to  any  one,  his  knowing  this  fact ;  and  yet  it  is  just  one  which 
he  might  be  annoyed  to  think  was  kept  from  him." 

"I  can't  go  back  to  the  old  subject,"  said  Jessie.  " I  hate  it, 
and,  as  you  say,  it  won't  make  any  difference." 

^  I  have  known  Roger  longer  and  more  intimately  than  you 
have,  Jessie,"  I  said.  "I  know  he  has  such  strict  notions  of 
confidence  between  husband  and  wife." 

I  could  not  imagine  why  my  words  took  such  effect  upon  her, 
but  she  turned  quite  pale,  and  bursting  into  tears,  said  she  was 
sure  I  did  not  love  her,  and  that  I  did  not  like  her  marriage. 
She  had  f(;lt  it  from  the  beginning,  my  manner  had  never  been 
cordial,  and  people  had  noticed  it. 

It  was  the  most  trying  of  all  accusations, — the  least  admitting 
of  explanation.     I  could  only  say  that  she  was  wrong  in  listening 
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to  such  noimcnse ;  that  I  loved  her  very  dearly,  and  was  only 
anxious  for  her  to  be  happy  ;  and  by  degrees  the  fit  of  petulance 
subsided  :  but  I  could  not  again  approach  the  'subject  of  Mr. 
Macdonald,  though  it  rested  on  my  mind  as  a  weight  which  I 
tried  in  vain  to  shake  off. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 


Before  I  again  hoard  from  Miss  Milicent,  an  application  had 
been  made  for  Stonecliff ;  it  was  to  be  let  for  a  year,  and  Mrs. 
Temple  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  neighbourhood  of.  London. 
Though  I  had  been  warned  beforehand,  the  news  came  upon  me 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  in  a  moment  faults  of  omission  and  neglect 
as  regarded  Mrs.  Weir,  which  I  had  never  thought  of  before,  seemed 
to  nse  up  and  reproach  me. 

I  had  been  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position,  and  had  it  but 
little  in  my  power  to  servo  her. 

There  were  a  hundred  excuses  to  be  made,  but  I  felt  that  I 
had  not  done  my  utmost  for  her.  Latterly,  especially,  I  had 
been  so  engrossed  in  our  own  home  affairs,  that  I  had  given  her 
comparatively  few  of  my  thoughts  and  little  of  my  time.  Partly, 
indeed,  this  was  owing  to  Mrs.  Temple,  who  often  interfered  to 
prevent  my  seeing  her  ;  but  Mrs.  Weir  could  not  be  expected  to 
understand  this,  and  whenever  I  did  visit  lier,  always  seemed  to 
be  so  comforted  by  her  trust  in  me,  that  it  mado  me  more  and  more 
anxious  to  be  of  some  permanent  use  to  her.  I  believe  she  fully 
believed  that  I  was  working  all  this  time  to  further  her  wishes, 
whilst  I  was  conscious  that  I  was  doing  and  could  do  nothing  for 
her.  This  always  made  me  very  unhappy,  and  now  she  was  to 
be  taken  quite  away  from  me  for  months,  perhaps  even  entirely  ; 
for  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Temple's  economy,  I  shrewdly  suspected  she  had 
been  living  beyond  her  means,  and  that  the  removal  from  Stone- 
cliff  was  but  the  first  step  to  larger  measures  of  retrenchment. 
If  this  were  so,  Mrs.  Weir,  as  long  as  she  was  with  her,  would  bo 
the  first  to  suffer.  I  pondered  the  matter  till  I  grew  nervous  in 
ray  anxiety,  and  at  last  I  did,  what  lately  I  had  been  almost  afraid 
to  do  ;  I  went  to  Roger  to  open  my  heart  to  liim. 

I  found  him  considting  with  Jessie  over  several  notes  which 
had  just  been  received,  answers  to  the  invitations  to  the  party. 
I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  so  many,  and  Roger  and  Jessie 
were  surprised  also.     They  were  reckoning   up  tvM\sv\a«^^^  ^kA. 
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found  that  H'  wo  a«kod  any  moro,  wo  Mhould  havo  at  Ioaki  Um 
inoro  than  wo  had  at  iWni  calculaU;d  n]Htu,  Jomhio  onjoyc^l  iho. 
proHpo<!t ;  Htio  I'lkatl  a  crowd,  Mho  haid,  ttioy  hhouhl  bo  all  tho 
mcrrior.  Kogor  lookod  a  Jittlo  f^ravo  ;  but  turned  tho  oa«o  ovor 
to  mo, 

**  W<j  nru  in  a  diiUculty,  IJrhio,"  lio  naid  ;  "J  don*t  t^i  how  tho 
roi^niM  will  hold  thoni  all/* 

*  Thoro  in  tho  barn,"  J  naid,  in  a  jokini^  tono. 

"  'l*ho  barn  !  oh  !  yon,  how  d<di;^htf  ul  !  "  <iXolaim<;d  Johmic;. 
"  r  novor  thought  of  that.  Don't  you  ronion)b(;r,  Itoj^or,  whon 
Mr,  HUmATt  f^avo  hin  tonantH*  ball,  wo  all  datuuid  in  tho  barn  ? 
1  fk;olaro,  Urnio,  you  havo  tho  lio«t  h<md  of  um  all/* 

*♦  Hut  I  am  not  Mr.  8t<jwart/'  waid  llogor,  "  and  I  haro  no 

"  And  I  did  not  know  wo  woro  going  to  givo  a  grand  danci*,** 
I  a<ldod. 

JomhIo'm  fa<'^j  nhowod  hor  diMappointnwint.  il^igor  MnK>oth<j<l  hor 
hair,  and  kiMMi$<l  >ior  aM  ho  Maid,  **  Wo  muMt  koop  within  boundn, 
doar  lovo,  or  folkM  will  laugh  at  um.  You  know  I  am  but  Roger 
Orant,  of  Handooml>o,  and  you  aro  but  Uogor  Grant*M  wifo.  I 
don*t  think  it  will  quito  do  to  go  to  tho  oxponMO  of  fitting  up  tho 
barn  for  a  danco.** 

^^it  would  not  1)0  moro  oxponMo  than  dancing  in  tho  groat 
parlour,**  Maid  JommIo  ;  "  but  of  courno  if  Urnio  objoctn — ** 

"If  Itogor  objoctM,  you  moan,*'  I  naid.  "I  liavo  no  vdUh^  in  tho 
matt<}r/* 

"Oh,  UrMio  !  an  if  Itogor  did  not  do  everything  you  thought 
right.     Why,  you  know  vou  are  quit<5  miMir<jMH  hen;/* 

"Both  aro  miMtroMMOM,  Maid  lioger,  quickly.  "  Urnio,  for  tho 
Make  of  auld  lang  Myne,  and  JommIo,  berjiuKo  mIio  has  hucIi  a  grand 
name, — MrM.  Orant.  Vou  know  the  world  will  expect  a  groat 
d<$al  of  MrM.  Orant,*'  ho  abided,  Mmiling  iondly  upon  her. 

"  YoM,**  I  Maid,  "and  mo  for  once  in  a  way  J  want  MrM.  Oram 
to  take  a  little  authority  upon  Ui'VHitU\  and  oriUtr  ihingM  hor  own 
way,  and  leave  me  to  go  about  a  liilli;  buHincMH  I  have  in  hand. 
I^)ger,  can  I  Mpeak  with  you  for  a  f<?w  minutt^M  ?" 

Ho  looked  at  JeMsie  unwilling  to  loaves  hor.  "  Vou  aro  vexed, 
little  one,'*  he  Maid  ;  "but  you  don't  think  \  would  May  ♦No*  if 
I  could  help  it?" 

"  No,"  replied  JcHMJe,  "  only  — " 

"  Only  what  ?  let  um  havo  it  out." 

"  Only  UrMio  dooM  put  herHclf  ugainMt  thingK,  and  if,  hh  Htta 
nayM,  I  am  miMtroMM— " 
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'  But  you  are  not  mistress,  love.  How  should  we  get  on 
without  Ursie  ?  ** 

^'  But  JtiHsie  is  mistress/'  I  said,  ^^  and  she  must  learu  to  manage 
for  herself.  I  only  want  her  to  do  it  in  all  things,  not  only  when 
it  it*  a  question  of  a  party." 

"  You  are  sisters,"  said  Iloger  ;  "  which  will  settle  the  differ- 
ence.    You  agree  to  that,  don't  you,  Ursie  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  but  I  don't  think  my  tone  pleased  him.  He 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  annoyance.  I  knew  so  well  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind.  "  Oh  !  you  women,  how  difiicult  you 
arc  to  manage,  with  your  petty  jealousies  ! '*  Perhaps  I  might 
have  retaliated  with,  "  Oh  !  you  men,  liow  provoking  you  are 
with  your  want  of  straightforward,  moral  courage  ! "  But  I 
eould  not  retaliate  upon  liogor,  it  was  too  deeply  painful  to  me 
to  feel  that  in  any  way,  oven  in  judgment,  he  could  be  in 
fault. 

Jessie,  who  really  was  very  good-tempered  upon  the  whole, 
(juickly  recovered  herself,  and  saying  that  she  did  not  want  to 
make  a  fuss,  no  doubt  we  knew  best,  carried  off  her  notes  to  make 
a  list  of  the  persons  who  had  accepted  the  invitation,  after  which 
she  said,  she  should  *^  go  and  look  after  William." 

"  She  is  very  good  and  dear,  isn't  she  ?"  said  Roger,  gazing 
after  as  she  left  the  room. 

"  I  don't  know  what  William  would  do  without  her,"  was  my 
reply ;  "  I  am  sure  I  could  never  find  time  to  read  to  him  as  she 
does." 

*  And  yet  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  place  she  takes  in  the 
house,"  continued  Iloger,  **  and  you  won't  accept  the  joint  dignity 
of  a  sister." 

*<  How  do  you  know  ?"  I  inquired,  and  I  laughed  a  little,  hoping 
to  turn  off  the  subject  lightly. 

"  I  couldn't  help  seeing  it,"  ho  said  —  "your  face  always  was 
a  tell-tale.  Trot." 

"  Never  mind  what  I  will  accept,  or  what  I  won't,"  I  said. 
*'  Wo  shall  do  very  well  if  Jessie  will  only  remember  that  some 
<hiy  I  may  leave*  her,  and  that  she  had  better  practise  being 
mistress  beforehand." 

He  thought  a  little  upon  the  answer,  but  he  did  not  press  the 
umiUiV,  I  think  ho  knew  me  too  well  to  force  upon  me  a  subject 
which  he  saw  I  avoided  ;  and  wo  began  talking  about  Mrs.  Weir. 
'J'hen  he  was  quite  himself —  the  Roger  of  the  olden  time,  full  of 
sympathy,  understanding  just  what  it  was  that  troubled  me,  and 
giving  nxe  the  best  advice.     I  was  not,  he  said,  to  cou«^vdftx\«^'w:5^ 
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responsible  for  the  duties  which  others  might  choose  to  put  upon 
me.  Miss  Milicent's  having  said  that  I  was  to  look  after  her 
mother  did  not  make  it  my  business  or  take  the  burden  from  her, 
so  he  begged  me  not  to  trouble  myself  because  occupations  at 
home  had  prevented  my  doing  as  much  for  Mrs.  Weir  as  I  could 
have  wished.  The  hopes  I  had  held  out  myself  were  of  more 
consequence.  He  thought  I  had  been  a  little  hasty  in  leading 
Mrs.  Weir  to  trust  so  much  in  me,  but  I  was  bound  to  help  her 
if  I  could,  and  he  considered  that  I  ought  to  go  over  to  Stone- 
cliff  and  see  her  again,  and  if  I  found  her  seriously  nervous  at 
the  prospect  of  going  away,  I  should  lose  no  time  in  putting  the 
case  before  Mr.  Richardson,  and  consulting  with  him  either  by 
speaking,  or  writing  to  him  if  he  was  still  kept  away,  upon  the 
best  measures  to  be  taken  to  bring  Miss  Milicent  back,  and  replace 
Mrs.  Weir  in  an  independent  home.  Of  course  this  required 
thought  and  judgment,  for  I  was  in  a  position  which  would  make 
it  extremely  impertinent  in  me  openly  to  interfere.  Roger  ended 
Ids  advice  by  a  hearty  kiss  and  an  assurance  that  he  trusted  me 
entirely,  and  did  not  know  any  person  who  would  manage  such 
a  difficult  business  better. 

The  praise  was  very  pleasant,  but  I  could  not  live  upon  it.  It 
elated  and  brightened  me  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  Roger  was 
satisfied,  I  suspect,  at  seeing  me  in  good  spirits  ;  but  when  things 
rest  upon  a  false  foundation,  there  can  be  no  real  stability  for 
happiness.  I  had  said  all  I  dared  say  about  the  party,  but  when 
I  found  Jessie  still  bent  upon  asking  everyone  at  once,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  give  in,  —  and  arrange  it  in  the  best  way  I 
could.  It  certainly  did  provoke  me  to  have  so  much  trouble  put 
upon  me,  as  if  it  was  only  my  proper  share,  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  Jessie  had  been  in  my  place,  she  would  have  been 
less  anxious  for  numbers ;  but  I  tried,  I  hope  heartily,  not  to 
show  what  I  felt.  The  party  was  fixed  for  that  day  week.  The 
notion  of  the  barn  was  given  up.  Roger  was  firm  about  it,  and 
William  quite  scouted  the  idea,  and  we  did  not  say  we  were  going 
to  dance  ;  —  but  when  such  numbers  were  brought  together,  — 
especially  people  from  Hove,  who  would  come  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  —  I  knew  we  must  do  something  in  the  way  of  dancing,  to 
amuse  them.  I  think  Jessie  was  pleased  when  she  heard  in  a 
round-about  way  through  Martha,  that  every  one  was  talking  of 
the  grand  party  to  be  given  at  Sandcombe,  and  I  was  pleased  so 
far  that  it  brought  Mrs.  Kemp  over  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
report,  and  ask  if  she  could  be  of  any  use.  John  Hervey  drove 
her  over.     I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  him 
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about  MrB.  Weir,  for  I  knew  that  I  might  not  have  him  long  to 
consult.  He  talked  of  taking  another  house  now  that  he  had 
more  money,  and  moreover  he  was  so  continually  at  Longside,  and 
with  Mary  Kemp,  that  I  had  little  doubt  how  things  were  going 
on,  and  that  he  would  soon  ha  entirely  taken  up  with  his  own 
affairs.  "Wliat  is  all  thift  I  hear,  Ursie?"  said  Mrs.  Kemp,  as 
Khe  came  into  the  parlour,  looking  the  picture  of  kindness  and 
good  humour.  "  Fine  doings  and  strange  ones  they  tell  me  ! — 
I  hadn't  a  notion  that  Sandcombe  could  excite  such  a  commotion 
in  the  world.*' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?**  1  said. 

**  Why  !  I  was  in  Hove  yesterday,  gossiping  as  you  know 
one  always  does  there  —  and  wherever  I  went  it  was  ^Well ! 
Mrs.  Kemp,  of  course  we  are  to  meet  you  at  Sandcombe,'  —  till 
at  last  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  found  that  I  was  in  for  a  grand 
entertainment,  instead  of  a  quiet  little  tea-party.  Whose  doing 
IS  it  r 

"  I  can  tell,"  said  John  Hcrvey ;  **  not  Ursie's,  you  may  be 
sure." 

**  Not  mine  indeed,"  I  said  ;  "  but  when  one  hasn't  strength  to 
go  against  the  stream,  one  must  needs  turn  round  and  go  with 
it ;  —  so,  dear  Mrs.  Kemp,  you  are  come  just  in  time  to  give  me 
all  kinds  of  a^lvice,  —  and,  Mr.  Hervey,  you  are  just  in  time  too, 
for  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  you  had  heard  lately  about  Stone- 
cliff  and  Mrs.  Weir." 

**  About  Mrs.  Weir  is  soon  told,"  he  said,  "  she  is  gone." 

"  Gone  ! "  I  exclaimed ;  and  I  felt  terribly  frightened. 
"  Where  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?     Gone  !     By  herself  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  Mrs,  Temple  has  carried  her  off 
safely  enough.  But  the  report  is,  that  it  was  not  till  Mrs.  Weir 
had  made  the  effort  to  walk  off  by  horself." 

I  sat  quite  silent  for  a  few  moments,  for  I  was  thunder- 
struck ;  bitter  tears  of  self-reproach  gathered  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
added : 

"  I  would  have  seen  her,  I  would  have  done  anything  for  her, 
God  knows  ;  but  lately  they  would  seldom  let  me  go  near  her. 
Pr>or  lady  !  and  she  must  have  thought  me  so  neglectful.  Did 
she  really  try  to  go  away  by  herself  ?  " 

"  So  they  say,"  replied  John.  "  That  is,  the  night  before  last 
Khe  got  up,  and  began  packing  her  things,  and  saying  she  couldn't 
be  absent  from  her  husband  any  longer,  and  talking  so  that  the 
young  woman  who  took  Jessie's  place  was  quite  frightened,  and 
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called  up  Mr*?.  IV^mplc  :  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  yesterday 
afternoon  tb^'y  all  went  off,  where,  no  one  eeenfis  quite  to  know. 
Letters  are  to  ha  »ent  to  Ix>ndon.  The  cook  who  i*  left  in  charge 
of  the  hou6e  brought  roe  a  note  from  Mrs.  Temple  about  some 
business  matt<*r«,  and  tliat  was  how  I  heard  it  all,  for  they  kept 
It  very  close.  She  says  that  she  is  nearly  sure  Mrs.  Weir  believed 
she  was  really  to  ha  taken  to  her  husband^  but  of  course  there  is 
no  thought  of  that/' 

"  They  are  much  more  likely  to  take  her  to  a  lunatic  asylum,*' 
said  Mrs.  Kemp. 

I  started  up,  and  almost  screamed.  "  Oh  !  never,  never,  it  is 
impossible.  8he  is  no  more  oat  of  her  mind  than  I  am.  It  is 
only  the  way  they  have  gone  on  with  her.** 

**  There  is  no  fear  of  an  asylum,"  said  Mr.  Hervey.  "  At  least 
not  without  clear  proof  that  her  brain  is  troubled.  Mrs.  Temple 
knows  quite  well  how  far  she  may  go.  Most  likely  she  is  taken 
up  to  London  for  medical  advice." 

"  One  drop  of  kindness  would  do  more  for  her  than  a  hundred 
drops  of  medicine,"  I  exclaimed.  "  Oh  I  if  I  had  never  left  her, 
if  I  had  only  gone  my  own  way  and  lived  with  her  ! " 

**  Matters  mightn't  have  been  one  jot  better,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp, 
quietly.  "  We  mustn't  judge  of  anything  we  do  by  its  conse- 
quences, Ursie." 

I  fancied  John  Hervey  looked  as  though  he  rather  agreed  with 
me,  and  considered  I  had  been  wrong  ;  and  I  remembered  how, 
some  time  ago,  ho  had  blamed  me  for  not  interfering  to  prevent 
Mrs,  Weir's  going  to  Stonecliff,  The  thought  was  very  painful 
to  me,  and  my  head  was  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  from  surprise 
and  worry  that  I  could  not  reason  clearly. 

**  Poor  child !  I  don't  like  to  see  you  take  on  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Kenip,  for  I  could  keep  up  no  longer,  and  my  tears  fell  fast. 

"  I  believed  I  should  hear  from  Miss  Milicent  to-day,"  I  said  ; 
"  and  then  I  meant  to  have  gone  over  at  once  to  Mr.  Richard.son, 
if  ho  is  come  back,  and  consulted  him." 

"He  came  last  night,"  said  John  ;  "I' should  not  wondor  if 
that  had  something  to  do  with  Mrs.  Temple's  sudden  move.  She 
has  a  mortal  dislike  to  Mr.  Richardson,  only  one  degree  greater 
than  she  has  to  you,  Ursio." 

"  She  is  a  wretch,"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  a  hypocrite  I " 

Mrs.  Kemp  gently  touched  my  arm.  "  Not  quite,  Ursie.  I 
dare  say  she  thinks  that  she  is  going  the  right  way  to  work." 

"  She  may  do  so,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure 
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of,  that  the  thing  which  deludes  Mrs.  Temple,  if  she  is  deluded, 
is  her  own  selfishness.  It  was  to  suit  her  own  convenience  that 
she  first  took  Mrs.  Weir  into  her  house,  and  it  is  to  suit  her  own 
convenience  that  she  keeps  her  there,  and  it  was  for  that  she  was 
always  preaching  about  self-denial,  and  taking  from  Mrs.  Weir 
all  the  little  things  which  amused  and  pleased  her.  And  it  is 
selfishness,  too,"  I  added,  "  which  keeps  Miss  Blilicent  abroad ; 
and  thej  may,  both  of  them,  build  up  ever  so  fine  a  fabric  of  good 
in  their  own  fashion,  but  the  foundation  is  selfish,  and  therefore 
I  have  no  faith  in  any  of  it.  I  must  say  it  out,  and  then  I  shall 
be  better." 

John  Hervey  smiled.  "  Well !  Mrs.  Kemp,"  he  said  ;  "  we 
shall  know  where  to  come  if  we  want  to  learn  the  use  of  strong 
words.  I  think  I  had  better  go  out,  and  find  William  or  Roger, 
and  leave  you  to  calm  Ursie  down  if  you  can." 

It  seemed  very  unkind  in  him  to  leave  me  so  ;  but  I  was  too 
proud  to  show  what  I  felt. 

He  went  to  the  door,  and  then  came  back  looking  for  his  hat. 

"  You  needn't  part  as  if  you  were  angry,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp. 

"  I  am  not  angry,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  know  Mr.  Hervey  blames 
me.  Yet  it  cannot  be  so  much  as  I  blame  myself.  If  I  had  lived 
with  Mrs.  Weir,  all  this  would  never  have  happened." 

"  That  is,  if  you  had  had  the  ordering  of  events,  they  would 
have  been  different,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp.  "  Ursie,  that  is  surely  a 
bit  presumptuous.     You  did  your  duty." 

I  longed,  I  can't  tell  how  much,  for  John  to  say  the  same.  I 
felt  it  was  the  only  thing  which  would  satisfy  me. 

"  John  Hervey  thinks  so,"  continued  Mrs.  Kemp. 

"  John  Hervey  does  not  think  so,"  I  replied,  looking  at  him. 

He  stood  quite  silent  for  an  instant,  then  taking  my  hand  as 
though  to  wish  me  good-bye,  he  said  earnestly,  "  John  Hervey 
does  not  know  what  he  thinks,  except  that  he  would  cut  off  bis 
right  hand  to  see  you  happy.  If  possible,  you  shall  have  news 
of  Mrs.  Weir  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two." 

Mrs.  Kemp's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  intently. 

"  He  is  such  a  true,  kind  friend,"  I  said,  as  he  left  the  room. 
I  was  afraid  whether  she  might  think  he  was  heartier  in  hifl 
manner  to  me  than  he  was  to  Mary. 
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Mji0.  Kemp  and  I  were  left  alone  for  nearly  an  hour.  Jessie 
was  gone  over  to  Dene  to  call  on  Mrs.  Price.  I  had  wished 
Roger  to  let  the  acquaintance  drop,  but,  as  he  said,  there  seemed 
a  kind  of  ungraciouHness  in  this,  when  Mrs.  Price  had  shown 
Jessie  ko  much  kindness,  and  therefore  he  went  with  her,  making 
an  excuse  of  business  with  Captain  Price.  I  did  not  know  that 
there  was  much  to  object  to,  only  it  was  perpetually  going  about, 
and  this  I  said  to  Mrs.  Kemp  when  she  asked  me,  in  her  blunt 
way,  how  things  were  working. 

"  If  I  was  not  here,"  I  said,  "  she  and  Roger  would  both  see 
matters  difierently,  and  I  don't  think  he  would  be  so  foolish  with 
her  ;  but  as  it  is,  there  is  no  doubt  he  spoib  her.  Sometimes  I 
fancy  it  would  be  right  in  me  to  determine  upon  making  a  change 
for  myself.'* 

"  X  ou  had  better  wait  till  the  way  is  pointed  out,**  replied 
Mrs.  Kemp.  "It  would  be  making  yourself  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  to  go  away  and  leave  Jessie  to  herself ;  though  I  don't 
at  all  say  it  might  not  be  better  for  her  by  and  by." 

"  If  one  could  be  quite  sure  of  her,"  I  said ;  **  but  she  frightens 
me  a  good  deal  sometimes.  Her  very  good-nature  is  a  snare,  she 
is  so  willing  to  please  every  one,  and  that,  and  the  love  of  going 
out,  one  can  never  say  how  much  mischief  it  may  lead  to — and 
Roger,  so  blind  as  he  is." 

"  Tliere  will  come  some  children,  by  and  by,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp, 
"and  that  will  make  a  great  difference.  It  sobers  a  woman 
vastly,  Ursie,  to  have  little  helpless  things  to  take  care  of." 

"  And  till  then  I  must  look  after  her,"  I  said.  "  Dear  Mrs. 
Kemp,  are  sisters  mode  for  nothing  but  to  look  after  their 
brother's  wives  ?  " 

"  You  are  sharp,  Ursie,"  replied  Mrs.  Kemp. 

Yes,  I  was  sharp,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it  directly. 

"  If  it  had  been  any  one  but  Roger,"  I  said ;  "  but  that  he 
should  have  thrown  himself  away  ! " 

"Roger  was  your  idol,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp  very 
gravely. 

Her  tone  struck  me  forcibly.  I  did  not  know  she  read  my 
heart  so  well. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  he  was  my  idol." 
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**  And  God  lia«  broken  your  iclol  It  wjrjin»  to  ine  you  have 
morr;  caijKf;  to  ))e  thankful  than  to  complain." 

**Ah  I"  I  »aid,  "you  don't  know.  The  feeling  grew  up  with 
riie  from  ehiidhrxMl,  I  harl  no  one  elj«e  U}  look  to.** 

"  Kxcx'pt  God.** 

I  eould  make  no  answer. 

"  I  HupfKMe,  my  dear,**  continued  MrH.  Kemp,  **  mo«t  of  us 
make  idftln  to  our»elvef»  some  time  in  our  lives.  I  know  I  have 
done  so  ;  and  I  remr-mber  how  unjust  I  was  in  consequence^;."* 

*'  Unjust  I  **  I  exclaime<L 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  It  must  >>e  unjust  U>  fancy  a  man  an  angel, 
and  tiien  to  quarrel  with  him  because  he  proves  himself  a  man." 

"  You  mean,"  I  said,  "  that  I  am  hard  upon  Roger." 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  that  what  would  be  called  mistakes  in  other 
jMfople,  are  calh;d  faults  in  him,  and  tliat  is  rather  hard." 

"  Only  iKfcause  I  loved  him,  bc.'cause  I  do  love  him  m  dearly," 
J  said  ;  "  there  is  no  one  like  him  now." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is,  my  dear.  The  way  he  grjes  on  work- 
ing, and  improving,  and  setting  an  example  all  round  the  country, 
ifl  quit^^  a  lesion,  as  the  Farmer  ^:ays  ;  and  if  he  does  let  his  wife 
go  out  a  little,  and  see  her  friends,  it  is  never  at  the  expfjnsc  of 
his  own  business.  Just  see  how  Sandc^mibe  has  improved  Hince 
he  has  had  it." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  for  I  was  delighted  to  hear  him  praised,  '*  he 
has  turned  off  the  UUc  men,  and  the  new  ones  are  kept  twice  as 
strictly,  and  he  has  his  eye  ufK»n  all  the  cottages  ;  and  as  to  the 
house,  it  is  not  like  the  same  place." 

"  And  he  has  but  one  fault,"  naid  Mrs.  Kemp  ;  "  he  over- 
indulges his  wife." 

"  Only  one,"  1  replied  ;  "  but  that  is  a  great  fault ;  at  least,  it 
may  lead  to  great  evil." 

"I  grant  you  that,"  pirn  answered.  "  A  good  man's  one  fault, 
I  often  think,  does  more  mischief  than  a  ba^l  man's  twenty  sin?», 
which  sounds  a  hard  doctrine,  but  I  doubt  if  it  isn't  a  true  one. 
Anyhow,  it  is  vexatious.'* 

"And  it  seems  f-o  unkind  to  dwell  upon  it  s^i  much^"  I  continued, 
**  when  I  think  how  very  kind  and  thoughtful  he  lias  be^m  towards 
me.  How  few  brothers  would  liave  liesitated  to  marry  because 
their  sisters  had  an  indirect  claim  upon  them  ?  And  I  am  sure 
Koger  was  quite  honest  when  he  said  that  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  his  own  happiness  if  it  had  stored  in  the  way  of  my 
having  a  home  and  a  provision." 

"  Very  few,  indeed,  my  dear,"  observed  Mrs.  K^ni'^^  «Ki'«^Jca5Cv 
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cally  ;  "  and  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  quarrel  with  those  who 
take  a  different  view  of  duty.  We  must  not  lay  more  burdens 
upon  others  than  God  has  thought  fit  to  do.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  you  could  very  well  have  worked  for  yourself." 

"  And  so  it  was  all  the  more  kind  of  Roger  to  be  so  considerate," 
I  added.  "  Yes,  I  see  that  plainly  ;  it  is  a  constant  reproach  to 
me  when  I  feel  provoked  with  him  or  with  Jessie.  But  dear 
Mrs.  Kemp,  how  can  one  help  one's  feelings  ?  I  think  I  am  a 
little  better  than  I  was  ;  but  just  at  first,  when  they  came  home, 
every  word  and  action  seemed  to  jar  upon  me." 

"  There  is  fault  on  both  sides,  probably,"  she  replied.  "  All 
your  life,  Ursie,  you  have  expected  more  from  Roger  than  any 
sister  has  a  right  to  do." 

"  It  was  love,"  I  said,  "  not  exactingness.*' 

"  But  love  is  no  excuse,"  answered  Mrs  Kemp  ;  "  at  least  so  it 
seems  to  me.  You  know,  Ursie,  God  has  been  pleased  to  put  us 
in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  by  the  ordering  of  His  Provi- 
dence. We  may  alter  those  relations,  but  we  can't  expect  Him, 
therefore,  to  alter  His  Providence." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  I  said. 

**  Why,  it  is  just  this.  God  made  you  and  Roger  brother  and 
sister,  not  husband  and  wife.  It  is  His  will  that  a  wife  should 
come  first,  and  a  sister  second.  Now,  if  you  bestow  upon  Roger 
a  wife's  affection, — and  you  do  so  when  you  are  anxious  to  keep 
him  all  to  yourself,  and  give  up  everything  else  for  him, — you 
do  in  a  way  alter  the  arrangement  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
mark  out,  and  you  mustn't  be  surprised  if  things  don't  go  quite 
easily  in  consequence." 

I  did  not  quite  like  this  repeated  allusion  to  my  private  feelings. 
I  hoped  no  one  had  ever  noticed  them.  But  Mrs.  Kemp  was  so 
simple  and  straight-forward,  there  was  no  escaping  from  her 
remarks. 

"  I  don't  think,"  I  said,  "  that  I  have  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter.  Whatever  feeling  I  may  have  had  for  Roger,  it  gre^w  up 
unconsciously." 

"  But  there  was  common  sense  to  teach  you,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mrs.  Kemp;  "to  say  nothing  of  experience.  Brothers  marry, 
and  sisters  are  parted  from  them,  every  day.  But  I  do  think  you 
never  would  see  that  it  was  likely  to  be  the  same  with  Roger  and 
you." 

Mrs;  Kemp  was  right  there  ;  I  had  wilfully  shut  my  eyes. 

She  continued  :   "  And  so,  Ursie,  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the 
aggravations  are  of  your  o^m  making.     That  doesn't  mean  that 
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I  am  not  sorry  for  you,  dear  child/'  and  she  laid  her  hand  kindly 
on  ininfj. 

I  felt  proud  for  the  moment  and  answered,  "  No  doubt  I  am 
to  blame  ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  Roger  had  been  only 
like  any  other  brother  to  me,  I  should  still  have  been  jarred  by  a 
great  many  things  when  they  first  came  home/' 

"  Very  likely,"  she  replied.  **  It  is  a  rare  case  when  new  rela- 
tions are  formed  in  a  family  without  jarring.  Sisters  are  jealous, 
nnd  brothers,  are  inconsiderate,  and  young  wives  don't  quite  know 
their  proper  position  ;  and  so  between  them,  as  often  as  not, 
they  make  a  mess  of  it." 

"  I  don't  think  Roger  is  inconsiderate,"  I  was  going  to  say, 
but  I  stf)pped,  for  I  remembered  some  trifles  in  which  he  certainly 
had  been  so  ;  but  not  choosing  to  blame  him,  I  added :  ''  It  may 
liave  been  quite  right,  but  it  did  seem  strange  to  see  Jessie,  all  of 
a  sudden,  taking  upon  herself  to  do  everything  for  Roger  which  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  to  hear  her  enter  into  all  our 
affairs  as  if  they  were  her  own  ;  when,  three  or  four  weeks  before, 
Hhe  would  have  felt  it  quite  a  favour  if  we  had  told  her  anything 
about  them." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  meant,"  replied  Mrs.  Kemp.  "  I  speak 
the  more  about  it,  because  it  was  the  blunder  I  made  myself  when 
I  married.  I  rushed  into  my  husband's  family,  and  because  they 
were  good-natured  to  me,  thought  I  couldn't  do  better  than  make 
myself  quite  one  with  them  ;  and  so  I  took  it  for  granted  that  I 
was  to  hear  everything,  and  talk  of  everything,  and  give  my 
opinion,  till  at  last  I  found  out  that,  what  they  were  quite  willing 
to  offer  me  as  a  favour,  they  were  not  at  all  willing  that  I  should 
ull  of  a  sudden  claim  as  a  right.  I  drew  back  then,  and  was  more 
timid,  and  only  worked  my  way  by  degrees,  and  in  the  end  it  all 
came  right,  but  it  was  some  time  first.  Even  as  regards  attention 
to  her  husband,  a  young  wife  is  more  prudent  in  keeping  a  little 
quiet  when  she  is  with  his  family.  She  will  have  opportunities 
<;nough  of  looking  after  him  in  her  own  home.  Remember  though, 
IJrsie,"  added  Mrs.  Kemp  laughing,  "  that  is  only  one  side  of  the 
question.  I  say  it  is  prudent  and  kind  for  a  wife  to  remember 
these  things ;  but  I  don't  say  that  a  sister  has  any  right  to  quarrel 
if  she  forgets  them.  Husband  and  wife  are  meant  to  be  all  in 
all  to  each  other." 

"And  to  show  that  they  are  so  ?"  I  said.  "I  wish  I  could 
have  thought  of  that  more  when  lioger  and  Jessie  first  came  home; 
J  am  sure  I  should  have  borne  things  better.  Jessie  has  no  notion 
of  concealing  anything  she  feels ;  and  it  was  ^  darUu^^'  ^\A^  ^<^%x^^\^ 
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constantly,  and  a  great  deal  more  expression  m  all  ways  than 
I  should  have  thought  Roger  could  bear.  But  I  was  wrong.  I  do 
really  think  I  was  wrong  in  caring  about  it." 

''  Such  a  time  is  trying  to  all,  my  dear.  I  don't  think  you  were 
wrong  exactly.  It  is  a  thing  one  can't  be  expected  to  get  over 
suddenly,  when  persons  who,  a  short  time  before,  were  just  kind 
and  polite  to  each  other,  begin  using  such  very  affectionate  terms 
without  hesitation.  And  you  had  but  a  short  apprenticeship  ; 
for  Roger  and  Jessie  weren't  engaged  very  long,  and  she  always 
seemed  to  me  rather  too  much  afraid  of  him  than  to  be  very  out- 
spoken as  to  her  feelings.  If  we  could  place  old  heads  upon  young 
shoulders,  young  people  would  be  careful  how  they  thrust  their 
fondness  for  each  other  upon  their  relations,  however  near  and 
dear.     It  is  not  pleasant  to  witness,  I  know  that  by  experience." 

"  No,"  I  exclaimed,  "  not  at  all ;  and  what  is  worst  is  for  them 
to  turn  round,  remembering  one  is  present,  and  give  one  a  kiss,  as 
a  kind  of  apology." 

Mrs.  Kemp  smiled.  "  Trials  I  my  dear,  trials !  But  there  is 
one  cure  for  them, — to  look  at  the  truth.  The  feeling  is  not 
wrong,  only  the  expression  is  unwise.  Happy  marriages  are  not 
so  frequent  that  one  should  be  put  out  at  anything  which  gives 
proof  of  affection.  If  Roger  had  been  gloomy,  and  Jessie  cold,  you 
would  have  been  much  more  unhappy." 

"  I  should  have  been  miserable,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  And  twenty  years  hence,  if  it  should  please  God  to  spare  all 
your  lives,  the  very  words  and  actions  which  give  you  a  turn  now, 
will  be  your  comfort  and  delight.  I  am  sure,  Ursie,  you  like  to 
see  old  married  people  fond  of  each  other ;  witness  what  I've 
heard  you  say  about  my  dear  old  man  and  me." 

"  If  you  were  to  kiss  and  call  each  other  '  dearest '  all  day  long, 
I  shouldn't  care,"  I  exclaimed,  earnestly.  "Dear  Mrs.  Kemp, 
you  know  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  the  Farmer  and  you  toge- 
ther. It  makes  one  feel  that,  after  all,  married  love  is  not 
delusion." 

"It  is  no  delusion,  my  dear,"  she  answered  ;  "  it  is  a  very  great 
and  blessed  reality.  But  when  first  granted,  young  folks  don't 
Utnderstand  it,  and  their  heads  are  most  times  turned  by  it;  all  the 
more  reason,  Ursie,  why  old  folks,  and  quiet  minded  ones,  should 
be  patient,  and  exercise  the  *  charity  which  beareth  all  things.' " 

Mrs.  Kemp  talked  a  good  deal  more  after  this  upon  more  general 

subjects,  and  in  most  of  them  I  think  we  agreed.     One  piece  of 

advice  given  me  I  particularly  remember.     It  was  as  to  the  way 

in  which  I  should  look  at  feagxe^^ifel^ things  ;  such,  for  instance. 
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ad  the  frets  caused  by  the  false  position  in  which  Jessie  was 
placed,  —  mistress,  when  she  chose  to  give  orders,  and  not  mis- 
tress when  she  wished  to  escape  from  her  duties. 

"  It  is  very  awkward  and  unpleasant,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp; 
"  and  I  don't  think  you  will  gain  anything  by  trying  to  persuade 
yourself  that  it  is  not.  You  know,  Ursie,  if  you  go  to  a  child 
with  a  dose  of  medicine,  which  is  not  really  nasty,  and  tell  him 
that  it  is  nice  wine,  ten  to  one  but  the  child  turns  quite  against  it; 
whereas,  if  you  say  that  it  is  medicine,  he  drinks  it  down,  and  is 
surprised  to  find  it  so  little  disagreeable.  We  are  all  like  chil- 
dren, it  seems  to  me,  and  must  needs  treat  ourselves  upon  the  same 
principles  ;  and  perhaps  life  itself,  with  all  its  trials,  would  be  less 
hard  if  at  the  beginning  we  faced  the  fact,  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  medicine  and  not  wine." 

Those  words  were  a  great  help  to  me.  Roger,  and  Jessie,  and 
William,  were  so  satisfied  with  everything,  and  so  willing  to 
imagine  that  I  was  satisfied  also,  that  I  had  been  trying  lately  to 
bring  myself  into  their  views,  and  fighting,  as  it  were,  against  my 
own  convictions.  My  mind  rested  quite  quietly  in  the  certainty 
that  I  had  trials  intended  for  my  good,  and  that  all  was  not  as  I 
could  wish,  but  as  God  saw  best  for  me  ;  and  I  was  able  then  to 
acknowledge  more  thankfully  the  great  alleviations  which  He  had 
mercifully  provided. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


For  there  were  very  great  and  hourly  alleviations,  and  not  alle- 
viations only,  but  blessings.  Looking  back  on  the  tone  of 
complaint  which  has  pervaded  all  I  have  lately  been  writing,  it 
would  seem  as  though  I  entirely  overlooked  them.  But  I  trust 
this  was  not  so.  With  a  home,  and  friends,  and  constant  useful 
occupation,  and  the  prospect  of  a  certain  independence,  I  might 
have  been  a  source  of  envy  to  thousands.  Perhaps  the  very 
absence  of  great  anxieties  made  me  all  the  more  alive  to  lesser 
ones.  Moreover  there  was  one  circumstance  which  I  knew  I 
ought  never  to  forget.  If  Roger  had  settled  in  Canada,  and  I 
had  been  compelled  to  remain  with  William  at  Sandcombe,  my 
life  would  not  only  have  been  sadly  dreary ;  but  the  responsi- 
bility would  have  been  greater  than  I  could,  with  any  comfort, 
have  undertaken.  As  it  was,  the  place  was  always  cheerful^  asL<L 
Jessie  in  her  good  nature,  took  a  great  dea\  itoTo.  \iv^  \xv  ^^  "«^ 
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of  waiting  upon  William,  though  even  then  she  never  seemed  to 
acknowledge  that  the  duty  belonged  to  her  especially,  and  that 
if  she  neglected  it,  no  one  else  could  be  expected  to  attend  to  it. 
If  an  invitation  or  a  plan  for  any  kind  of  pleasure  was  proposed, 
she  left  William  without  a  thought,  considering  apparently,  that 
it  was  quite  my  place  to  provide  for  him  whilst  she  was  away. 
The  result  of  this  was,  as  I  saw,  that  the  occupation  was  in  the 
end  likely  to  become  irksome,  for  no  duty  is  a  pleasure,  unless  we 
feel  that  it  cannot  be  performed  without  us.  Then  it  becomes 
important,  and  when  it  is  important,  we  like  it. 

But  I  am  always  talking  of  Jessie  and  her  shortcomings,  and 
never  of  myself.     In  some  ways  I  feel  the  subject  too  grave  and 
painful  to  be  entered  upon  willingly,  for  indeed  this  was  not  a 
good  and  happy  period  of  my  life  internally.     To  be  always  in  a 
fret,  always  prepared  to  be  irritated,  and  to  feel,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  that  you  have  a  cause  for  such  irritation,  is  by  no 
means  conducive  to  that  holy  calmness  and  trust  which  we  should 
all  strive  to  attain.     And  as  Mrs.  Kemp  suggested,  I  had  begun 
life  with  a  delusion.     For  I  do  not  call  my  love  for  Roger  in 
itself  a  fault.     It  was  founded  upon  the  pure  and  hallowed  feel- 
ings of  affection  which  God  has  implanted  in  every  breast.     But, 
in  its  extent,  it  was,  little  though  I  imagined  it,  very  selfish. 
To  keep  him  to  myself,  I  would  have  excluded  him  from  the 
highest  happiness  which  earth  can  give.     Now  my  heart  in  its 
loneliness  was  wandering  over  the  dreary  world,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none,  and  at  times  returning  to  the  Ark,  which  had  once 
been  its  shelter,  only  to  find  the  door  closed  against  it,  and  to 
set  forth  again  on  the  seemingly  hopeless  search  after  a  love  on 
which  to  repose  undoubtingly.    Yet  I  did  not  understand  myself. 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  suffering  from,  or  what  I  needed, 
though  it  is  all  plain  to  me  now.     I  believed,  indeed,  I  felt  that 
I  was  religious  ;  I  acted  upon  religious  principles,  I  tried  to 
frame  my  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible.     When  I 
spoke  to  others  of  their  duties,  it  was  always  with  reference  to 
the  one  great  motive  of  pleasing  God.     And  the  thought  of  the 
Great  Account  which  I  should  one  day  have  to  give  before  Him, 
if  not  always  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  had  still  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  be  a  constant  check  upon  my  evil  inclinations,  and  a 
warning  whenever  I  had  given  way  to  them. 

But  through  it  all,  my  heart,  —  my  quick,  earnest,  devoted 

love,  —  was  given  to  Roger.     Instead  of  loving  him  for  God's 

sake,  I  loved  God,  if  I  may  so  say,  for  his  sake,  and  the  result 

was  that  religion  had  never  inaAo.  m^  l\voTo\i^hly  happy.    I  do 
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not  say  that  I  had  yet  found  out  my  mistake,  but  my  eyes  were 
opening  to  it.  When  human  affection  disappointed  me,  my  reason, 
if  not  my  feelings,  turned  to  God.  Rest  and  comfort,  and  fulness 
of  joy  were  I  knew  to  be  found  with  Him,  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  disappointment,  I  turned  to  Him  almost  without  under- 
standing why.  Again  and  again  when  I  had  no  one  else  to  speak 
to,  no  friend  to  whom  I  could  explain  my  wretchedness,  I  said 
it  out  to  my  Saviour,  not  so  much  praying  Him  to  help  me,  as 
telling  Him  what  I  suffered.  It  was  a  relief  always  at  hand,  and 
insensibly  it  became  very  precious  to  me,  and  the  thought  that 
He  could  quite  understand,  that  He  knew  and  would  make 
allowance  for  the  worn  and  fretted  feelings,  which  to  others 
would  have  appeared  only  unreasonable  murmurings,  gave  me  a 
sense  of  freedom  and  confidence  which  I  had  never  before  en- 
joyed. So,  by  degrees,  I  began  to  understand  the  difference 
between  the  influence  of  religion  as  a  duty,  and  as  a  personal 
affection.  Through  the  door  which  had  been  opened  by  dis- 
appointment religious  love  stole  into  my  heart ;  and  when  at 
length  it  nestled  in  the  empty  chamber,  the  peace  that  accom- 
panied it,  left  no  room  for  regret  for  the  exaggerated  earthly 
feelings  which  had  departed  for  ever. 

But  I  write  as  if  all  had  been  easy,  as  though  when  my  idol 
was  broken,  I  could  at  once  turn  and  raise  an  altar  to  the  True 
God.  It  was  not  so.  There  was  an  enemy  ever  at  hand,  and 
there  is  one  still,  striving  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  holy 
affection  which  was  henceforth  to  be  my  joy.  That  enemy  was 
myself,  my  old,  impatient,  hard -judging  self,  urged  and  stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  Evil  Spirit  who  is  waiting  to  destroy  us.  All 
that  I  have  recorded  of  myself  must  plainly  show  how  much  I 
had  to  fight  against.  Even  when  I  judged  rightly,  I  erred  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  my  judgment.  I  have  heard  that  I  used 
to  be  called  angular,  and  I  have  learned  to  look  upon  angularity 
as  a  great  offence.  In  that  last  conversation  with  Mrs.  Kemp, 
though  I  really  had  tried  to  keep  down  my  irritable  feelings,  and 
though  she  had  said  nothing  which  ought  to  have  provoked  them, 
yet  I  had  spoken  so  as  to  stir  up  the  unkind  nature  within  me, 
and  aggravated  myself  merely  by  the  expression  of  my  own 
opinions.  And  this  was  continually  the  case  in  talking  to  Roger ; 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he  felt  it,  and  that  he  avoided  the 
subjects  on  which  we  might  differ  in  consequence.  One  hasty 
sentence  destroyed  the  effect  of  twenty  gentle  ones.  So,  again, 
this  sharpness  of  mine  gave  a  bias  to  the  view  which  I  took  of  all 
that  Roger  and  Jessie  did.     I  was  very  clesj:  wA  ^<w£\^^  vc^^o!"^ 
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self-government,  and  I  carried  out  the  same  principle  in  regard 
to  others,  and  was  never  contented  till  I  had  cut  and  appor- 
tioned, as  it  were,  every  one's  conduct,  and  settled  under  what 
head  each  action  was  to  be  placed.  Having  once  made  out  to 
my  own  satisfaction  that  Jessie  had  no  strict  guiding  principle  of 
duty,  and  that  Roger  was  weak  in  his  affectioa  for  her,  I  allotted 
their  various  actions  to  these  motives,  and  forgot  that  there 
might  be  others,  far  better,  which  were  influencing  them.  For 
instance,  when  Jessie  read  to  William  till  she  was  tired,  I  said 
to  myself,  "  she  does  it  because  she  likes  it  better  than  looking 
after  the  servants."  I  did  not  remember  that,  no  doubt,  she  had 
an  anxious  wish  to  do  something  for  her  husband's  brother  in 
his  helpless  state ;  and  when  Roger  took  her  out  with  him  and 
left  me  to  attend  to  the  duties  at  home,  I  said  that  he  was  follow- 
ing out  his  unwise  system  of  indulgence.  I  did  not  consider  that 
it  is  a  husband's  duty  to  make  life  pleasant  to  his  wife  if  it  lies 
in  his  power. 

This  was  not  a  state  of  mind  favourable  to  Christian  charity, 
and  it  was  therefore  of  necessity  opposed  to  the  love  of  God.  I 
look  back  upon  it  now  with  great  regret,  and  with  only  one 
comfort,  that  I  was  never  blind  to  it,  and  never  indulged  it.  On 
that  day  after  the  talk  I  had  had  with  Mrs.  Kemp,  I  went  to  my 
room  feeling  discontented  with  myself  without  having  anything 
positively  to  lay  to  my  own  charge,  only  being  conscious  when  t 
took  up  my  Bible,  as  I  was  accustomed  to  do,  to  read  the  Evening 
Psalms,  that  a  mist  was  floating  between  myself  and  my  Saviour: 
that  I  could  not  come  into  His  presence  with  that  clearness  of 
conscience,  and  quietness  of  spirit,  which  are  essential  for  the 
enjoyment  of  His  Love.  Of  course  there  was  only  one  thing  to 
be  done,  to  pause  at  once  and  inquire,  with  Grod's  help,  where 
the  fault  lay.  Mrs.  Kemp  had  suggested  it.  I  went  over  in  my 
own  mind  all  that  had  passed  since  the  period  of  Roger's  engage- 
ment, and  saw  as  I  had  never  seen  before  how  false  had  been  the 
relation  in  which  up  to  that  time  I  had  placed  myself  with  regard 
to  him.  I  faced  the  future,  its  possible  trials,  and  certain  vexa- 
tions, and  owned  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  meeting  them ; 
to  put  away  self  once  and  for  ever,  to  consider  the  good  of  others 
first,  and  my  own  feelings  second  ;  to  act  in  fact  justly  and  truly 
in  the  new  family  relations  which  had  been  formed,  recognising 
every  claim,  however  distasteful,  and  then  to  trust  that  Grod 
would,  in  His  mercy,  heal  the  wound  which  had  been  made,  by 
making  me  dear  to  Roger  and  Jessie,  not  merely  from  natural 
affection,  but  from  the  consciousness  that  I  was  their  truest  and 
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kindest  friend,  and  therefore  essential  to  their  happiness.  When 
this  point  had  been  gained  I  was  able  to  attend  to  my  reading 
and  prayers,  and  after  they  were  ended  I  went  down  stairs,  and 
finding  Jessie  waiting  upon  William,  took  the  opportunity  of 
telling  her  that  she  was  a  much  better  sister  to  him  than  myself, 
for  I  had  scarcely  seen  him  all  day.  Jessie's  face  brightened  as 
with  sunshine  when  I  said  it,  especially  when  William  joined  as 
lavishly  in  her  praises.  Whatever  other  faults  Jessie  might  have, 
there  was  certainly  no  temper  or  angularity  in  her. 

No  news  of  Mrs.  Weir,  beyond  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Temple  had 
taken  lier  to  London  !  A  hundred  anxious  fancies  crowded  into 
my  mind,  all  based  upon  that  one  speech  of  Mrs.  Kemp,  that  they 
might  probably  carry  her  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  Being  very 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world  in  such  cases,  I  did  not  know 
that  this  is  more  easily  said  than  done,  and  I  was  certain  that, 
when  nervous  and  excited,  Mrs.  Weir  was  quite  strange  enough 
to  induce  any  one  to  think  that  she  was  out  of  her  mind.  Not 
liking  to  interfere  myself,  I  persuaded  John  Hervey  to  make 
friends  with  the  woman  who  was  left  in  charge  of  Stonecliff,  and 
by  her  means,  as  she  sometimes  wrote  to  Mrs.  Temple's  maid,  to 
let  me  know  what  was  going  on.  Miss  Milicent's  silence  dis- 
turbed me  a  good  deal,  I  feared  my  last  letter  must  have  gone 
astray,  and  I  remembered  what  she  had  said  about  visiting 
Normandy,  and  thought  it  probable  that  might  interfere  with 
our  having  tidings  of  her  for  some  time.  Mr.  Richardson  thought 
the  same  when  I  went  over  to  Compton,  and,  finding  him  re- 
turned, told  him  exactly  how  matters  stood,  and  why  I  was 
uneasy.  He  was  a  very  cautious  man,  and  did  not  let  out  much 
of  his  mind  to  me,  but  I  could  discover  that  he  did  not  think  I 
was  anxious  about  Mrs.  Weir  entirely  without  cause,  and  he 
said  that  ho  would  himself  write  to  Mrs.  Temple,  and  make  in- 
quiries, and  would  let  me  know  what  she  said.  He  had  no  idea, 
himself,  that  anything  was  amiss  with  Mrs.  Weir  beyond  nervous- 
ness, but  he  felt  that  unwise  treatment  might  at  last  bring  on 
the  malady  which  Mrs.  Temple  had  often  hinted  to  him  she 
feared. 

With  this  I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  and  there  was  not  much 
leisure  for  indulging  useless  anxieties,  as  my  attention  was  claimed 
by  the  preparations  for  the  party,  which  interfered  in  no  slight 
degree  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the  farm.  Indeed,  since 
Jessie  had  gone  out  so  much,  it  was  almost  more  than  I  could  do 
to  keep  things  straight,  and  I  often  over-worked  myself^  not 
liking  to  ask  for  extra  help  lest  it  might  be^ixv  ^>  ^^"aX^xsv ^\C\^ \:^ 
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the  end  would  be  ruinous  to  Jessie's  good  principles,  even  if 
Boger  could  bear  the  expense.  Jessie  did  now  often  say  herself 
that  I  had  so  much  to  do  ;  but  I  knew  she  would  not  care  if  there 
was  another  servant,  and,  once  used  to  a  certain  number,  she 
would  never  think  she  could  do  with  less. .  We  were  to  have  a 
dinner  for  the  Kemps  and  one  or  two  of  our  particular  friends 
first,  and  the  rest  were  to  come  in  the  evening,  and  having  only 
the  two  parlours  to  put  every  one  into,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  the  arrangements.  But  Jessie  saw  none.  The  small 
parlour,  she  said,  would  do  for  dinner  ;  it  would  not  signify  being 
a  little  crowded  ;  we  could  bring  in  the  round  table  from  tho 
other  room,  so  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  space  for  the  dishes, 
and  every  one  would  understand  how  it  was ;  and  then  we  could 
put  the  kitchen  benches  round  the  wall  in  the  large  parlour  ;  and 
if  there  were  not  enough,  we  might  borrow  some,  and  so  accom- 
modate all  in  the  evening ;  and  whilst  people  were  amusing  them- 
selves there,  the  little  parlour  might  be  cleared  out  for  tea,  and 
for  any  of  the  old  people  ;  and  afterwards  supper  might  be  laid 
out  in  it.  All  this  betokened  a  deliberate  intention  of  dancing  ; 
for,  without  this,  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  all  crowd 
in  such  a  way  into  the  small  parlour  ;  and  at  last  I  taxed  her 
with  it,  laughingly,  saying  I  saw  what  she  was  aiming  at,  and 
she  had  much  better  own  it  at  once,  or  we  should  make  some 
great  blunder. 

She  turned  round  to  Roger,  who  had  been  listening  to  her 
plan  with  a  face  half  grave,  half  pleased,  being  amused  as  I  could 
see,  with  her  ingenuity. 

"I  knew  Ursie  would  not  allow  it,  Roger,"  she  said. 

**  Please,  dear  Jessie !"  I  exclaimed,  "  indeed,  that  is  such  a  false 
way  of  putting  it.     Roger,  will  you  only  say  what  you  wish  ?" 

"  To  please  every  one,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile  ;  "  which  is 
just  what  you  will  say,  Ursie,  is  impossible  ;  and  so,  I  suppose, 
it  is.  But  it  seems  to  me  we  are  rather  in  for  a  dance,  though 
we  have  not  given  out  that  it  is  to  be  one." 

"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  lightly,  for  I  felt  it  was  no  use  any  longer 
to  fight  the  question ;  *'  if  we  are  to  do  it,  we  must  see  to  some 
things  at  once, — music,  for  instance." 

"  The  fiddler  from  Compton  will  do  quite  well,"  said  Roger. 

"  He  scrapes  so,"  said  Jessie,  looking  disappointed.     **  I  said 

something  to  Mrs.  Price  the  other  day,  and  she  told  me  that  when 

they  gave  their  party  at  Dene,  they  sent  for  a  man  from  Hove, 

who  played  beautifully,  and,  with  the  piano,  they  had  charming 

music/' 
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*'  Dear  Jessie  ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  did  you  really  talk  to  Mrs.  Price 
about  the  party  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

"It  is  so  awkward  to  consult  a  person  about  a  thing  which  she 
is  not  to  take  part  in." 

"I  did  say  I  wished  she  could  come  ;  but  I  didn't  exactly 
invite  her,"  said  Jessie,  in  a  hurried  tone. 

"  And  what  answer  did  she  make,  my  dear  ?  "  inquired  Roger, 
quickly. 

"  She  had  an  engagement  for  that  evening,'*  replied  Jessie,  "  so 
it  was  out  of  the  question.  But  you  both  look  at  me  as  if  I  had 
done  something  very  wrong.     Mrs.  Price  is  not  coming." 

"  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  consulted  Ursie  before  you 
said  anything,"  replied  Roger. 

"  Ursie  doesn't  like  Mrs.  Price,"  said  Jessie  ;  "  and,  Roger,  dear, 
I  didn't  mean  any  harm  ;  but  it  came  quite  naturally,  when  I 
was  there,  having  known  her  so  many  years,  and  she  having  been 
always  so  kind  to  me.  And,  besides,  if  we  visit,  I  don't  see  why 
she  is  to  be  left  out." 

It  was  a  difficulty,  certainly  ;  and  Roger,  with  Jessie  by  his 
side,  was  not  likely  to  solve  it.  I  could  only  be  thankful  for  the 
engagement.  But  we  were  not  to  be  set  free  from  Dene  quite  so 
easily,  for  Jessie  added,  "I  had  a  note  from  Mrs.  Price  just  now, 
saying  that  she  thought  she  could  put  oflF  her  engagement,  and  I 
was  going  to  ask  what  answer  I  had  better  send  back,  only  we 
began. talking  about  other  matters." 

"  You  never  told  me  anything  about  this  before,  my  dear," 
said  Roger,  so  gravely  that  I  thought  if  I  had  been  Jessie  I  should 
have  been  frightened. 

She  answered,  nervously,  "  I  forgot  it  when  we  drove  home 
that  day,  and  it  has  scarcely  entered  my  head  since  ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Price  was  not  coming  there  was  no  need  to  think  of  it." 

"  But  there  is  need  now,"  I  said.  "  May  we  see  the  note, 
Jessie  ?  " 

Her  manner  showed  hesitation  :  she  did  not  seem  to  know 
where  she  had  left  it. 

**  You  had  better  go  and  find  it,  my  dear,"  said  Roger,  and  he 
sat  himself  down  in  a  kind  of  determined  attitude,  which  I  knew 
meant  that  he  was  considerably  put  out. 

Jessie  went  off.  We  remained  silent  for  some  moments.  Then 
I  said, "  It  is  awkward  ;  but  she  cannot  be  expected  to  see  things 
as  we  gee  them." 

Roger  made  no  answer  ;  and  I  did  not  veTitwt^  ^xv^  ^nsx^^^ 
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remark.  Just  as  we  heard  Jessie's  step  in  the  passage,  however, 
he  said,  "  You  and  I  should  probably  have  done  the  same,  Ursie.'* 
And  when  Jessie  entered,  he  went  up  to  her,  and  took  the  note 
out  of  her  hand  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  quite  as  though 
nothing  was  the  matter.     He  read  the  note  aloud  : — 

"  My  dear  Jessie, — ^I  find  I  can  alter  my  day  for  dining  in 
Hove,  and  as  it  would  be  great  fun  to  see  your  first  party,  I  have 
a  notion  of  driving  over,  with  as  many  gentlemen  as  I  can  bring, 
which  I  know  will  make  me  welcome.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
shall  persuade  Macdonald  to  come  ;  but,  any  how,  you  may  ex- 
pect your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Jane  Price.*' 

Roger  laid  down  the  note,  and  I  caught  it  up. 

"  Gentlemen  ! "  I  exclaimed.  **  I  am  sure  we  don't  want  any 
of  Mrs.  Price's  gentlemen  here.     What  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means  what  a  good  many  people  think  a  good  deal  of," 
said  Roger,  laughing.  "We  ought  not  to  quarrel  with  Mrs. 
Price  for  a  word,  Ursie.  But  this  threatens  more  than  we  were 
prepared  for." 

**  I  don't  think  Mr.  Macdonald  will  come,"  said  Jessie,  and  I 
thought  she  looked  very  uncomfortable. 

"  There  is  something  else  scratched  out,"  said  Roger,  "  which 
I  suppose  refers  to  him,  only  it  is  not  honourable  to  try  and 
read  it." 

I  took  the  note  from  him, —  I  really  don't  know  why, —  certainiy 
with  no  intention  of  making  out  what  had  been  erased.  Then 
I  laid  it  down,  and  accidentally  looking  at  my  fingers  saw  that 
they  were  slightly  stained  with  ink.  The  erasure  was  a  fresh 
one. 

The  feeling  that  came  over  me  I  shall  never  forget.  I  looked 
at  Jessie,  and  my  head  seemed  dizzy  with  doubt.  Was  it  possible 
there  could  be  any  deception  in  her  ? 

No,  it  was  impossible.  That  sweet,  smiling,  confiding  face 
could  not  be  a  mask,  and  she  was  even  now  making  all  the  amends 
in  her  power  for  the  foolish  thing  she  had  done,  by  taking  upon 
herself  more  than  the. blame  which  Roger  was  inclined  to  give 
her. 

"It  was  very  wrong  in  me,  I  know,"  she  said;  "I  ought  to 
have  asked  first,  but  the  wish  came  into  my  head,  and  was  out  of 
my  mouth,  before  I  had  time  to  consider ;  and  I  repented  directly, 
and  was  so  glad  when  Mrs.  Price  said  '  No.'  It  was  quite  a  relief 
to  me,  and  then  it  all  passed  away  as  if  it  had  never  'happened, 
and  I  thought  of  mentionmg  \^\\at  1  Ickad  done^  but  I  forgot  it. 
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That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  but  I  am  very  sorry,  very  sorry  indeed. 
Please,  dear  Roger,  forgive  me." 

It  was  but  a  small  fault.  No  wonder  that  .Roger  forgave  it 
easily,  with  such  a  look  of  happy,  trusting  love.  I  could  see  then 
why  he  had  kept  such  a  guard  over  himself — that  he  might  not 
show  anger  till  he  had  heard  the  whole  story.  He  was  a  man  of 
singular  self-command,  and  had  tutored  himself  so  that  he  never  to 
my  knowledge  said  a  word  to  repent  of. 

**  We  must  make  the  best  of  the  business,  now,''  he  said  ;  "  and 
if  Mrs.  Price  and  the — what  must  we  call  them,  Ursie  ? — come, 
they  shall  have  the  best  welcome  I  can  give.  All  the  more  be- 
cause the  visit  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  often.  Jessie,  love, 
Sandcombe  and  Dene  were  never  made  to  run  together,  and  so  I'm 
sure  you  will  remember,  and  let  your  communications  with  Mrs. 
Price  be  kept  within  careful  limits." 

He  was  quite  enough  in  earnest  then  to  satisfy  even  me,  and 
Jessie,  I  perceived,  was  rather  awed  by  him. 

**  Ursie  quitef  feels  with  me,  I  am  sure,"  he  added,  turning  to 
me  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  '*  and  you  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult her  upon  all  points." 

He  did  not  look  at  me,  and  I  was  thankful  for  it.  The  very 
moment  he  was  gone,  I  went  up  to  Jessie,  and  with  the  note  in  my 
hand,  pointing  to  the  erasure,  said  :  "  Jessie,  the  ink  was  not  dry. 
You  scratched  that  out  yourself." 

Her  cheek  flushed,  she  paused,  then  answered,  "  Yes,  I  scratched 
it  out.  It  was  only,  '  he  is  not  sure  whether  he  would  be  wel- 
come,' and  I  thought  Roger  would  not  understand,  or  would  ask 
questions,  and  I  can't  bear  talking  of  it  at  all." 

The  explanation  was  not  satisfactory,  and  I  answered,  "  Roger 
understands  most  things.  Even  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be  better, 
Jessie,  to  annoy  him  than  to  make  a  mystery.'* 

"  Well,  yes,  I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  and  she  went  away. 

She  did  not  like  my  advice  I  saw,  neither  did  I  like  her  way  of 
dealing  with  Roger.  I  was  more  really  anxious  about  her  that 
day  than  I  had  been  at  all. 


CHAPTER  LX. 


Wednesday  morning,  the  day  of  the  party,  arrived.  It  was 
a  bright  and  calm  day  for  the  beginning  of  October,  and  I  was 
glad  to  think  that  our  friends  who  c^me  from  a  ^i^Xaskft^^ws^^^^"^ 
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bo  annoyed  with  wind  and  rain.  Though  I  may  seem  to  have 
set  my  face  so  much  against  the  party,  and  to  have  complained  of 
the  work  it  caused,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  in  my  heart  I  at 
all  disliked  it.  Every  one,  unless  very  well-disciplined,  is  apt  to 
grumble  more  or  less  ; — I  don't  mean  that  as  an  excuse,  but  a 
fact, — and  when  one  is  telling  a  story  the  little  black  dots  of 
troubles  stand  out  more  clearly  in  one's  mind  than  the  bright  lines 
of  pleasure.  But  I  really  liked  the  bustle,  and  was  delighted 
when  I  found  the  whipt-creams  turn  out  as  well  as  they  did,  and 
enjoyed  teaching  Jessie  to  make  the  cake,  and  she  and  I  and 
Roger  had  quite  a  merry  half -hour,  setting  out  the  supper  table, 
and  describing  all  the  dishes  to  William,  whilst  he,  poor  fellow  ! 
was  pleased  and  glad  to  think  he  should  meet  so  many  of  his 
friends.  And  then  there  was  to  be  the  cosy  dinner  first  of  all, 
with  the  Kemps,  and  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  taken 
Hatton  Farm,  and  I  got  quite  into  the  spirit  of  the  party  before 
the  day  came,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sunshine  as  much  as  Jessie  her- 
,  self.  We  were  to  dine  at  four  o'clock  ;  I  did  not  like  to  have  the 
dinner  earlier,  not  knowing  what  we  should  do  with  the  guests 
all  the  afternoon.  Roger  had  given  in  to  the  notion  of  having  the 
Hove  fiddler  fqr  the  evening,  but  he  would  not  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  piano,  though  Jessie  urged  it.  About  expense  or  show  he 
always  had  his  own  way.  All  the  morning  I  was  very  busy,  and 
Jessie  too,  more  so  indeed  than  we  need  have  been,  for  Martha, 
whose  temper  was  never  very  good,  took  it  into  her  head  to  be 
particularly  contrary  in  all  her  ways,  and  gave  us  more  trouble 
than  was  necessary.  A  piece  of  boiled  beef,  a  pie,  and  some 
roast  chickens,  with  sweet  things,  was  to  be  our  dinner,  and  the 
beef  I  knew  would  take  a  long  time  before  it  was  properly  done, 
but  all  I  could  say  I  could  not  persuade  Martha  to  have  it  ready 
for  boiling  at  the  time  I  had  named,  and  I  had  lost  a  good  deal  of 
my  power  over  her  since  she  had  learned  to  call  Jessie  mistress,  so 
that  I  could  only  beg,  not  order.  At  last  Jessie  came  to  me  in 
despair,  begging  me  to  go  once  more  and  see  about  it  myself,  for 
Martha  had  let  the  fire  go  down,  and  then  had  heaped  up  such  a 
quantity  of  coal,  there  was  no  heat  in  it,  and  all  she  could  get 
from  her  was,  there  was  plenty  of  time,  and  it  would  do  very  well. 
I  was  setting  out  the  dessert,  but  I  left  it  directly,  and  went  into 
the  kitchen,  and  Jessie  undertook  to  finish  what  I  had  begun. 
"You  will  never  do  without  bellows,  Martha,"  I  said  ;  "just  go 
and  fetch  them  ;**  and  when  they  were  brought,  I  knelt  down 
before  the  fire  and  began  to  blow.  Martha's  temper  grew  worse 
B,t  every  puflT.     She  kept  near  Tae,^M\X>vcv«  K^rself  in  my  way,  and 
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leaning  over  the  fire  to  stir  something  in  a  pot.  I  told  her,  that 
if  she  did  not  take  care  she  would  upset  the  saucepan,  but  my 
words  were  not  attended  to,  and  whilst  looking  round  to  see  what 
the  weather  was  like,  I  heard  a  cry,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
hot  water  poured  down  upon  me.  Happily  the  greater  portion 
fell  upon  my  dress,  but  Martha,  of  course,  screamed  as  though  I 
had  been  killed,  and  brought  in  Jessie,  and  Esther  Smithson,  and 
the  charwoman,  and  William,  and  a  man  from  the  yard,  all  eager 
to  laiow  what  was  the  matter.  I  believe  I  was  the  only  quiet 
person  in  the  kitchen.  I  was  burnt,  and  in  a  good  deal  of  pain, 
but  it  might  have  been  much  worse.  Thanks  to  Martha's  bad  fire 
the  water  was  not  actually  boiling,  and  if  I  covered  up  my  hand 
at  once  with  cotton  wool,  I  knew  I  might  save  myself  from  any 
great  suffering.  My  chief  thought  then  was  for  the  boiled  beef, 
and  I  would  not  hear  of  Jessie's  attending  to  me ;  "  I  could 
manage,"  I  said,  "  very  well  for  myself." 

"  You  will  find  some  cotton  wool  in  my  second  drawer," 
observed  Jessie,  as  I  left  the  kitchen,  **  if  you  happen  to  have 
none  of  your  own." 

It  was  a  happy  suggestion,  for  I  had  not  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  keep  a  quantity  of  wool  to  provide  against  scalds  and 
burns,  so  I  went  directly  to  Jessie's  room.  My  hand  being 
painful  I  wrapped  the  wool  round  it  at  once,  instead  of  carrying 
it  off,  and  sat  down  by  the  dressing-table  to  rest,  for  I  was  more 
flurried  and  frightened  than  I  quite  knew  at  first.  Jessie's 
work-box  was  on  the  table,  and  opening  it  to  find  a  bit  of  tape 
I  saw  Mrs.  Price's  note  laid  in  it,  apart  from  the  envelope. 
Merely  for  the  sake  of  neatness  I  put  the  note  into  its  cover. 
As  I  did  so  my  eye  fell  upon  some  words  which  I  read  without 
thinking,  under  the  belief  that  they  referred  to  the  party.  "  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you,  for  I  can't  understand  you  after  the 
letters  I  have  seen.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  for  yourself.  I  only  saw  the  letters  yesterday."  It  was 
more  startling  than  the  scalding  water,  more  painful  far  than  the 
heat  of  the  burn.  I  sat  with  the  envelope  in  my  hand  thinking 
on  it,  asking  myself  what  it  could  possibly  mean,  whilst  every 
latent  fear  and  suspicion  rose  up  within  me  to  increase  my  per- 
plexity. How  to  satisfy  myself  was  my  difficulty.  To  doubt  is 
the  most  deadly  of  all  the  offences  which  can  be  committed 
against  family  union.  If  Jessie  once  imagined  I  doubted  her,  all 
my  influence  over  her,  and  I  had  much,  would  be  gone  instantly. 
And  what  it  was  I  doubted  or  suspected  I  could  not  tell.  Jessie 
had  certainly  been  silly  and  vain  before  hot  Ta^\T:\sx^'i,  "ss-w^  V 
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could  feel  that  she  was  silly  and  vain  still,  but  I  could  not 
imagine  her  deceitful,  and  her  love  for  Roger  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  question.  I  had  seen  her  much  lately  when  thrown 
with  different  persons,  and  made  a  centre  of  interest  and  attrac- 
tion, and  though  she  might  be  excited  and  pleased  by  the 
attentions  she  received,  I  always  noticed  that  her  eye  sought 
Roger's,  and  that  she  was  never  satisfied  unless  he  was  near. 
He  himself  was  so  certain  of  this,  that  he  would  have  laughed  to 
scorn  the  notion  that  she  had  a  thought  or  feeling  which  was  not 
shared  with  him.  And  yet  here  was  proof  positive  that  she  had. 
Mrs.  Price's  words  referred  to  something  which  he  knew  nothing 
of.  And  then  Jessie's  hesitation,  and'  the  words  which  had  been 
erased.  There  must  be  a  mystery.  My  heart  sank  within  me. 
If  it  were  only  a  case  of  want  of "  confidence,  thoughtlessness, 
girlish  folly,  yet  if  it  shook  Roger's  mind,  if  it  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  choice  of  a  wife 
what  a  life-long  disappointment  would  be  in  store  for  him. 

I  was  left  to  myself  for  nearly  twenty  minutes ;  it  was  supposed 
that  I  was  suffering  pain  and  unable  to  work.  I  was  suffering 
pain  indeed,  but  of  a  very  different  kind  from  any  which  was 
suspected.  But  the  quietness  and  solitude  were  very  useful  in 
soothing  my  perturbed  mind,  and  before  I  again  went  down 
stairs  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  was  to  be  done  ; — nothing. 
The  whole  thing  might  be  a  trifle,  at  any  rate  it  was  evidently 
past.  I  would  not  make  Jessie  angry  by  inquiring  into  it, 
especially  as  she  would  be  very  likely  to  misunderstand  the 
means  by  which  I  had  gained  my  knowledge  ;  but  I  would  watch 
carefully  all  that  went  on ;  I  would  guard  against  anything  like 
intimacy  with  Mrs.  Price ;  I  would  be  very  kind  and  affectionate  , 
to  Jessie,  and  then  when  I  had  fully  gained  her  affection,  and 
made  her  forget  her  conviction  that  the  marriage  was  not  entirely 
agreeable  to  me,  I  would  sorke  day  discreetly  lead  the  subject 
round,  and  if  possible  bring  her  to  an  explanation.  By  that 
time,  for  I  felt  it  would  be  a  work  of  time,  she  and  Roger  would, 
as  I  hoped  and  believed,  understand  and  be  so  necessary  to  each 
other,  that  any  confession  of  past  youthful  folly  or  imprudence 
would  be  a  less  shock  to  him. 

The  one  thing  I  dreaded  was  Mrs.  Price.  An  unprincipled 
woman  is  much  more  dangerous  than  a  bad  man.  The  one  is 
generally  an  open,  the  other  a  secret  foe,  and  a  young  person 
like  Jessie  is  so  easily  won  upon,  so  willing  to  trust  and  be  led, 
whilst  there  are  no  natural  cautions  to  teach  prudence  and 
reserve.    If  once  thoro\ig\i\y  mft\x%iY<ied  by  Mrs.  Price,  and  led 
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by   her   into   anything   like  deceit,   Jessie   might   risk   Roger's 
happiness  and  her  own  for  ever. 

To  say  that  I  was  as  light-hearted  when  I  went  down  stairs 
as  I  was  when  I  came  up,  would  be  far  from  the  truth.  Happily 
my  burnt  hand  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  being  rather  subdued, 
and  every  one  supposed  I  was  in  pain,  and  blamed  Martha  for 
her  carelessness  accordingly.  For  myself  I  scarcely  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  blame  her.  Though  I  said,  that  Mrs.  Price's  words 
might  only  refer  to  some  past  trifling  matters,  I  still  had  the 
dread  that  mischief  might  lurk  beneath,  and  so  I  could  not  be 
too  thankful  for  the  accident  which  had  led  to  my  being  prepared 
for  it. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


We  had  not  been  a  very  punctual  household  lately,  Jessie's 
gaieties  had  interfered.  But  William  was  determined  tiiat  every- 
thing should  be  in  time  on  this  day,  and  gave  us  no  rest  with 
his  cautions  about  it.  Jessie  went  up  to  dress  at  three  o'clock, 
but  I  was  not  able  to  get  away  from  the  kitchen  till  half-past 
three,  and  even  then  I  left  it  rather  with  fear,  and  was  obliged 
to  say  that  I  would  be  down  again  to  see  that  all  was  ready 
before  dinner  was  taken  in.  I  was  decidedly  the  head  servant 
and  not  the  mistress  now, — for  Jessie  was  called  upon  to  receive 
the  guests,  and  I  had  to  work  till  the  last  moment. 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  my  position 
beforehand,  because,  having  done  so,  J  was  not  annoyed  at  it. 
My  best  dark-green  silk  dress  was  soon  put  on,  with  a  temporary 
apron  over  it,  in  case  I  should  have  anything  more  to  do  in  the 
kitchen  ;  but  Jessie's  dress  was  a  much  more  important  aflair. 

I  am  afraid  I  was  a  little  like  Roger,  and  inclined  to  spoil  her 
in  some  ways,  I  was  so  pleased  to  see  her  look  pretty  ;  and 
though  I  strove  not  to  show  that  I  thought  much  of  her  beauty, 
I  was  always  watching  to  see  what  people  would  think  of  her 
when  she  came  in  and  out  of  a  room. 

The  art  of  dress,  too,  I  think  generally  goes  with  beauty.  It 
is  not  that  pretty  people  always  think  so  much  of  what  they  shall 
wear,  but  that  it  is  a  kind  of  instinct  with  them. 

I  am  sure  I  might  have  tried  for  months,  and  I  should  never 
have  turned  myself  out  to  look  in  the  slightest  degree  as  well 
as  Jessie,  when  she  went  to  the  parlour  di^s.^^^  m  V«t  ^^^"^^fe 
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wedding  silk.  I  stood  looking  after  her  as  she  ran  down  stairs, 
and  when  she  was  out  of  my  sight,  remained  still  in  the  same 
position  thinking  about  her,  not  happy  thoughts,  but  tender, 
loving  ones, — more  so  than  she  or  Roger  fancied.  Hardness, 
severity,  angularity,  —  they  were  all  on  the  surface.  There  was 
a  place  deep  down  in  my  heart  for  Jessie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  asked  to  please  William.  I  should 
have  been  better  satisfied  myself,  if  they  had  been  left  out,  we 
should  have  been  such  a  snug  party  with  only  the  Kemps  ;  but 
perhaps  it  was  better  as  it  was  on  the  whole,  for  we  had  one 
great  disappointment.  John  Hervey,  who  as  a  matter  of  course 
had  been  asked  also,  did  not  make  his  appearance.  W6  waited 
for  him  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  fearing  the  dinner 
would  be  spoilt,  we  thought  it  better  to  sit  down.  William  was 
put  out,  more  by  the  delay  than  by  John's  absence.,  but  he  kept 
his  temper,  as  most  of  us  can  before  strangers.  Jessie  took  the 
top  of  the  table,  and  did  the  honours  very  well.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  her  marriage  that  we  had  had  anything  like  a  dinner 
party,  and  I  fancied  she  would  be  nervous,  and  ask  me  to  caxve  ; 
but  she  seemed  fully  to  understand  her  right  place,  and  many 
pleasant  compliments  were  paid  her  by  old  Mr.  Brown,  which  she 
seemed  quite  to  enjoy.  Mrs.  Brown  praised  her  for  the  way  the 
dinner  was  sent  up,  and  for  the  sweet  things,  which  certainly, 
were  very  successful.  They  happened  to  be  all  my  making,  and 
Jessie  said  so,  colouring,  as  though  she  was  rather  ashamed  to 
own  it. 

"  It  is  not  every  one  that  has  such  a  right  hand,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  thinking  he  must  be  civil  to  me. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Jessie.  "  Ursula  is  a  great  help,  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  her." 

"  What  indeed  ? "  I  thought  to  myself,  and  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  say,  that  a  person  with  so  many  engagements  as  Jessie, 
wanted  a  right  hand  to  keep  the  house  straight.  But  of  course  I 
did  not  say  it,  and  the  conversation  went  on  about  housekeeping 
and  farm  troubles,  and  servants,  in  all  which  Jessie  bore  her 
part  as  though  she  was  quite  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  whilst, 
whenever  any  little  matter  went  wrong,  she  quietly  turned  to 
me  to  put  it  right,  as  I  can  fancy  the  Queen  would  do  to  one  of 
her  ladies  in  waiting.  It  was  one  of  Jessie's  peculiarities  that 
she  could  fit  herself  into  any  position  in  which  she  might  be 
placed,  and  now  I  could  see  that  Roger  was  quite  pleased  with 
and  prou^  of  her,  —  she  was  so  attentive  and  hospitable.  Nothing 
was  saidiLt  dinner  which  at  all  touched  upon  Dene,  but  when  the 
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dessert  was  placed  on  the  table,  Mrs.  Brown  began  praising  some 
cowslip  wine,  which  she  declared  reminded  her  of  some  she  had 
tasted  elsewhere  ;  but  she  could  not  remember  where,  and  at  last 
she  said,  that  she  thought  it  must  have  been  at  Dene. 

Mrs.  Kemp  looked  up  surprised.  "  I  did  not  know  you  ever 
went  there,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  think  better  of  Mrs.  Price  if  she 
has  such  steady  friends." 

"  Don't  call  us  friends,"  replied  Mrs.  Brown  ;  "  it  was  only  that 
my  husband  went  over  thfere  accidentally  to  pay  some  money,  and 
there  came  on  a  pouring  shower,  and  so  we  were  obliged  to  take 
shelter,  and  then  Captain  Price  offered  us  cake  and  wine,  which 
was  more  than  his  wife  would  have  done  ;  if  I  don't  do  her  wrong 
in  saying  it." 

*  I  think  you  do  wrong  her,"  said  Jessie  quickly.  "  She  is 
very  kind  hearted,  and  would  make  friends  with  any  one  who 
would  be  friends  with  her." 

**  Oh  !  yes,  well,  I  dare  say,"  and  Mrs.  Brown  looked  a  little 
awkward,  "  I  forgot  you  and  she  were  cronies  ;  indeed  I  thought 
that  would  be  all  over  now." 

"  My  wife  knew  Mrs.  Price  when  they  were  both  children," 
observed  Roger,  before  Jessie  could  speak  again  ;  "  and  as  she 
is  good-natured  we  must  be  civil,  which  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  asked  her  here  this  evening." 

A  general  blank  seemed  to  fail  upon  the  party.  Mrs.  Brown 
looked  at  Mrs.  Kemp,  and  murmured  something  which  sounded 
like  "  No  doubt,  it  is  all  right."  But  it  was  evidently  not  all 
right  in  her  estimation,  and  the  silence  became  so  uncomfortable 
that  I  lost  my  presence  of  mind,  and  began  pressing  Mrs.  Kemp 
to  take  some  apple  jelly  when  she  had  some  already  on  her  plate, 
and  poured  out  a  glass  of  sherry  for  Mary  Kemp,  though  she  had 
begged  for  currant  wine.  Roger,  I  saw,  was  fully,  aware  that 
the  announcement  he  had  made  was  disagreeable,  but  he  was  not 
in  the  least  cowed  by  Mrs.  Brown's  stiff  manner.  Having  once 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  right  to  ask  any  one  to  his  house, 
he  was  very  indifferent  as  to  what  might  be  said  about  it ;  but  I 
perceived  he  was  vexed  when  Jessie,  for  want,  I  suppose,  of 
something  to  say,  went  on  to  boast  of  her  intimacy  at  Dene,  to 
describe  the  place  and  the  alterations,  and  to  talk  of  the  persons 
she  had  formerly  met  there.  Some  of  them,  I  suppose,  laying 
claim  to  the  title  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  but  not  such  as  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  respect. 

**  My  deal',"  he  said  at  last,  "  those  days  are  over.  Yo\i  vx^Tft. 
Jessie  Lee  then,  you  are  Jessie  Giant  ilontJ^  ^ji^^x^.^xorwsk 
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pursed  up  her  lip,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Kemp  with  a  matronly 
smile  of  approbation,  which  seemed  to  say,  "That  is  right.  1 
am  glad  the  husband  can  assert  his  authority  over  the  giddy  young 
thing." 

Mrs.  Kemp,  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Brown  went  into  the  large  parlour 
as  it  grew  dark,  whilst  Roger  and  his  other  friends  stayed  to  have 
their  talk  over  public  matters.  There  were  so  many  little  trifles 
still  to  be  seen  to  that  I  was  glad  to  have  them  all  quietly  dis- 
posed of,  and  I  called  Jessie  into  the  kitchen,  to  arrange  one  or 
two  things  about  the  supper,  which  Martha  and  Esther  would  be 
likely  to  forget.  When  I  went  back  to  the  parlour  and  Jessie 
was  gone  upstairs,  Mrs.  Kemp  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  in  full  talk, 
but  they  stopped  directly  I  went  in.  Mary  was  sitting  silent  as 
usual.  I  fancied  she  was  out  of  spirits  because  of  the  disappoint- 
ment about  John  Hervey. 

*'  They  will  be  here  soon,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp,  making 
room  for  me  to  sit  down.  "  Come  and  warm  yourself,  Ursie,  you 
won't  be  so  well  able  to  do  that  presently." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said,  **  but  I  have  been  out  in  the  kitchen, 
which  is  like  an  oven." 

"I  wish  you  would  come,"  said  Mrs.'  Kemp,  looking  round  to 
see  that  I  was  alone.  "Now,  Mrs.  Brown,  just  tell  IJrsie  what 
you  have  been  hearing,  it  will  come  better  from  you." 

"  I  dare  say  she  knows,"  replied  Mrs.  Brown ;  "  unkind 
words  fly  fast,  and  I  am  not  the  one  to  wish  to  make  them  go 
faster." 

"  It's  no  unkindness  to  give  a  warning,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp ;  "  ana 
Ursie  is  quite  safe." 

"  Well !  all  I  would  say  is,  that  if  your  brother  Roger  does 
the  wise  and  respectable  thing,  he  won't  let  Mrs.  Price  bring 
herself  and  her  idle  friends  to  Sandcombe.  His  wife  has  been 
too  much  with  them  already,  and  when  it's  well  known  that 
there  was  flirting  going  on  with  that  Mr.  Macdonald  whom  people 
said  last  year  she  was  sure  to  marry,  up  to  the  last  moment  before 
she  turned  round  and  said  *  Yes '  to  your  brother,  you  will 
understand  that  the  world  will  talk  of  her  as  one  of  the  Dene 
set." 

**  People  say  what  is  false  ! "  I  exclaimed,  though  as  I  said  the 
word  a  pang  of  doubt  shot  through  me.  "  After  Mrs.  Morris's 
death,  Jessie  came  directly  here,  and  went  from  us  to  Mrs. 
Temple,  where  she  was  kept  so  close  that  if  she  walked  over  to 
Dene  twice  during  the  whole  time  it  is  more  than  I  can  answer 
for.'' 
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"Maybe.  I  trust  it  isn't  true,"  said  Mrs.  Brown.  "You 
know,  my  dear,  I  don't  want  to  vex  you,  and  I  shouldn't  have 
said  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  Kemp's  wish ;  but  hearing 
things  as  I  do  from  everyone,  I  can't  help  getting  inklings  of 
strange  doings  sometimes,  and  it  dpes  seem  to  me  a  pity  that, 
after  all  the  stories  that  has  gone  abroad  about  Mrs.  Price  and 
her  goings  on,  she  should  be  asked  to  Sandcombe  just  the  first 
party  that  a  young  person  like  Mrs.  Roger  gives." 

"  Ursie  doesn't  know  half  the  stories,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp,  in  a 
feeling  tone. 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  don't.  I  have  always  tried. not  to  hear 
them.  I  think  that  kind  of  scandalous  gossip  is  odious,  besides 
being  wrong ;  but  without  hearing  the  stories,  I  know  quite 
enough  to  understand  that  Mrs.  Price  is  not  a  fit  friend  for 
Jessie.  No  woman  who  acts  so  as  to  have  herself  talked  about 
can  be." 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp.  "  Girls  won't  think 
it ;  but  the  worst  thing  that  can  befall  them  is  for  their  name 
to  be  in  every  one's  mouth." 

"  And  the  worst  thing  for  a  husband  is  for  his  wife  to  be  talked 
about,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  rather  inclined  to  be  severe. 
"  Your  brother  Roger  is  the  last  person,  Ursula,  who  would  bear 
that." 

The  last  indeed  !  Perhaps  no  one  but  myself  knew  how  keen 
Roger's  feelings  would  be  on  such  a  point.  I  don't  know  what  I 
could  have  said  in  reply,  but  at  that  moment  our  circle  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  arrival  of  visitors. 

I  went  to  receive  them  with  the  words  ringing  in  my  ears  — 
"  Roger  is  the  last  person  who  would  bear  that."  The  guests 
arrived  one  after  the  other  very  quickly.  Jessie  came  down  to 
do  the  honours,  and  I  went  to  the  party  in  the  little  parlour,  and 
told  them  they  must  leave  it  whilst  I  made  it  ready  for  tea. 
William  grumbled  a  little  at  being  obliged  to  move,  and  I  was 
obliged  at  last  to  scold  and  bo  impatient,  —  he  and  Farmer  Kemp 
would  stay  so  long  tr3ring  to  finish  an  argument. 

"  Why,  lassie,  what's  come  to  you,"  said  the  Farmer,  catching 
hold  of  me  as  I  laughingly  held  open  the  door  and  told  him 
plainly  I  wanted  him  gone.  "  She  has  taken  to  rule  every  one 
to-night,  William,  and  that's  not  her  way  generally." 

*'  She  loves  a  bustle  dearly,"  said  William.  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  is  ever  happy  unless  she  is  ordering  something  or 
somebody." 

I  suppose  my  countenance  betrayed  t\ia\.  "I  ^^t'a  XksA.  \>awtQ»vx^gK^ 
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well  pleased  with  the  remark,  for  as  William  departed  the  Farmer 
stayed  behind,  and  added  good-naturedly,  "  They  may  quarrd 
with  you,  Ursie,  as  much  as  they  like  for  ordering,  but  they 
would  none  of  them  get  on  without  you.  But  why  don't  yon  a»k 
my  girl  to  come  and  help  you  ?  she  would  rather  be  here  than 
talking  grand  in  the  parlour;  she  isn't  in  very  good  spirits  to-night, 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  I  dare  say  you  will  hear  before  long, 
only  don't  ask  questions  now,  for  it  will  upset  her,  and  I  don't 
want  that." 

Farmer  Kemp  had  most  unpleasantly  and  anxiously  excited 
my  curiosity,  Mary's  spirits  were  so  even,  I  was  sure  it  must  be 
something  very  unusual  which  could  depress  her  enough  to  excite 
notice.  Putting  things  together,  I  naturally  concluded  the  vexa- 
tion must  be  about  John  Hervey.  When  I  went  back  to  the 
parlour  I  found  Mrs.  Price  arrived,  and  with  her  two  Dene 
visitors,  not  exactly  strangers.  Roger  had  met  them  when  he 
was  riding  out  with  the  fox-hounds,  which  he  did  every  now  and 
then.  Mrs.  Price  was  making  much  of  them,  sitting  up  at  the 
top  of  the  room,  looking  quite  like  the  grandee  of  the  company. 
The  moment  I  went  in  I  felt  what  a  mistake  had  been  made  in 
inviting  her,  for  her  presence  was  like  a  wet  blanket  on  the  rest 
of  the  party.  I  glanced  round  to  see  what  Jessie  was  doing,  and 
was  glad  to  find  her,  under  Roger's  care,  trying  to  make  herself 
generally  agreeable.  My  dread  was  that,  in  spite  of  all  she  had 
once  said  to  me  about  having  changed  her  opinion  of  Mrs.  Pirice, 
she  would  now  devote  herself  to  her.  Roger  seemed  to  be  as 
much  alive  to  that  possibility  as  I  was,  and  was  going  round 
with  her  from  one  to  the  other,  and  giving  her  hints  as  to  what 
she  should  do  to  be  civil  and  kind.  He  was  resolved,  I  saw, 
that  if  Mrs.  Price  forced  herself  upon  us,  she  should  find  hersdf 
placed  quite  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Finding 
how  things  were  going  on,  I  was  relieved  from  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and,  following  Farmer  Kemp's  suggestion,  went  to  Mary, 
and  asked  her  to  come  with  me  into  the  parlour,  and  help  set 
out  tea.  Then  she  and  I  might  stay  there  and  make  it,  and 
Jessie  might  bring  in  different  parties,  as  the  room  was  too  small 
to  have  all  together.  Mary  was  only  too  glad,  she  said,  to  be 
useful,  and  went  back  with  me  to  the  little  parlour  directly  ;  but 
she  had  another  reason  for  desiring  to  be  alone  with  me,  for  the 
moment  Martha,  who  was  setting  out  the  tea,  was  gone,  she  drew 
out  of  her  pocket  a  little  note.  "  It  is  from  John  Hervey,"  she 
said.  "  I  was  to  give  it  you  when  you  were  by  yourself,  in  case 
be  didn't  come,  and  1  laave  ivo  \io^^  a£  Iwm  now."    She  spoke 
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very  calmly,  but  a  sigh  followed  the  words.  It  sounded  strange 
to  me.  Mary  seldom  laughed,  often  smiled,  and  scarcely  ever 
sighed.  "  Just  see  to  the  tea,  Mary,  dear,"  I  said,  and  1  drew 
the  candle  towards  me  hurriedlv.  I  had  a  dread  that  the  note 
contained  ill  news. 

"  Dear  Ursie, —  I  have  had  a  note  from  a  London  doctor  asking 
me  odd  questions  about  Mrs.  Weir's  being  able  to  attend  to 
business.  I  don't  understand  it,  and  don't  like  it,  so  I  am  going 
off  myself  to  see  what  it  all  means.  You  shall  hear  again.  If 
there  should  be  anything  in  which  your  testimony  as  to  Mrs. 
Weir's  soundness  of  mind  is  likely  to  be  of  use,  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  object  to  giving  it.  A  rumour  has  reached  me  that 
Mr.  Weir  is  dangerously  ill,  at  some  little  village  in  Normandy. 
If  I  could  have  been  with  you  to-night  I  should  have  found  out 
something  from  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  I  heard  accidentally  was 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  party.  He  is  in  correspondence  with  Miss 
Milicent.  If  you  could  ask  him  what  he  knows,  and  send  me  word, 
I  should  be  glad.  Of  course  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be  one  at  your 
merry-making,  though  I  like  Sandcombe  best  when  you  are  tiLi 
alone.     Don't  say  to  anyone  why  I  am  gone. 

^<  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"John  Heryet.'- 

As  I  folded  up  the  note  again,  I  remarked  that  Mary  had  left 
off  arranging  the  tea-cups,  and  was  standing  with  her  gaze  in- 
tently fixed  upon  me.  She  blushed  when  our  eyes  met,  and  I 
thought  she  half  expected  me  to  give  her  the  note,  but  I  put  it 
into  my  pocket  without  saying  anything,  and  she  finished  pre- 
paring the  tea,  and  then  asked  if  she  should  go  and  tell  Jessie  it 
was  ready.  It  was  as  though  she  was  glad  to  leave  me.  A  second 
care  frequently  neutralizes  a  first,  and  a  third  will  often  prevent 
one  from  thinking  of  either.  What  with  Jessie's  secret  and 
Mary's,  and  anxiety  about  Mrs.  Weir,  I  had  so  much  to  perplex 
me  that  I  could  do  nothing  but  put  it  all  aside,  and  take  just  the 
business  of  the  moment.  I  laughed  and  talked  with  every  one  who 
came  in,  made  myself,  I  am  tolerably  sure,  agreeable  to  Mrs. 
Price,  and  behaVed  very  civilly  to  her  friends.  In  fact  I  could 
not  properly  keep  any  one  fixed  idea  in  my  mind,  and  having  in- 
tended to  watch  Jessie  I  found  myself  at  last  quite  disregarding 
her.  Tea  being  over,  some  of  the  elderly  people  remained  in  the 
little  parlour  to  play  whist  and  backgammon,  and  the  young  ones 
began  to  dance.     I  was  asked  to  dancft  ^Voio^^  "W^ot^  ^»:^  ^'^^- 
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but  I  was  obliged  to  refuse,  at  least  for  a  while,  since  Jessie  quite 
depended  upon  me  to  set  everything  going.  Roger  had  left  her  to 
herself  now,  and  I  thought  she  looked  a  little  fagged,  as  if  such 
numbers  were  too  much  for  her,  aud  I  begged  her  to  go  and  sit 
down  by  Mrs.  Kemp  and  rest  a  little,  and  not  talk.  IVIrs.  Kemp, 
I  said,  would  quite  understand  her  wishing  to  be  quiet.  This  was 
just  when  a  country-dance  was  beginning,  and  she  left  me,  as  I 
thought,  intending  to  do  what  I  had  proposed,  but  to  my  annoyance 
I  perceived  that  Mrs.  Price,  who,  I  fancied,  was  sure  to  dance,  was 
sitting  down  also,  and  that  Jessie  went  up  to  her  immediately. 

I  noticed  her  but  little  after  that  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  the 
dance  was  kept  up  merrily,  and  I  went  to  see  how  all  things  were 
going  on  in  the  little  parlour,  and  then  stayed  a  few  minutes  in 
the  kitchen,  giving  an  order  about  supper.  On  my  return  to  the 
dancing-room,  Mrs.  Price  and  Jessie  were  not  to  be  seen.  I 
looked,  and  waited,  and  watched,  and  looked,  but  they  were  still 
absent.  They  were  gone,  I  felt  sure,  to  Jessie's  room,  that  they 
might  have  Jessie's  favourite  amusement,  a  talk.  Nothing  would 
annoy  Roger  more,  and  Mrs.  Kemp,  I  saw,  was  noticing  Jessie's 
absence,  and  Mrs.  Brown's  quick  eye  wandering  all  round  the 
room,  as  she  wondered  what  had  become  of  her.  This  would  not 
do.  She  must  be  brought  down,  and  made  to  be  attentive  to  her 
company  at  all  events,  and  I  hurried  upstairs,  knocked  at  Jessie's 
door,  heard  Mrs.  Price's  voice  say  '*  Come  in,"  and  entering  found 
Jessie  in  a  flood  of  tears.  My  consternation  need  not  be  de- 
scribed, but  Mrs.  Price  came  forward  to  explain  with  the  utmost 
coolness — "Poor  Jessie  was  a  little  over-tired,  hysterical — she 
had  been  working  too  hard — such  a  large  party  was  a  great  un- 
dertaking. If  I  would  only  leave  her  to  her,  she  would  take  the 
greatest  care  of  her,  and  bring  her  down  again  in  a  few  minutes 
quite  well." 

"  I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  Jessie  had  better  be 
left  to  me,"  I  said,  *'  I  know  exactly  what  is  good  for  her." 

"  Oh  !  no  doubt,"  and  Mrs.  Price  became  very  stiff  and  proud ; 
**but  Jessie  herself  will  be  the  best  judge.  Such  an  old  friend  as 
I  am,  I  think,  might  be  allowed  to  stay." 

**  Leave  us,  Ursie,  indeed  you  must,"  said  Jessie,  in  an  eager 
voice.  "  They  can't  do  without  you  downstairs.  '  I  would  rather 
a  great  deal,  and  I  shall  be  down  directly  ;  do  go." 

"  I  had  better  bring  you  some  sal  volatile,"  I  said  ;  "  you  won't 
do  without  it." 

"  I  want  nothing,  nothing, — it  isn't  anything.     I  only  wish 

please  jaat  go»'' 
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"  I  shall  send  Roger  to  you,"  I  said  quietly,  for  I  felt  that  Mrs. 
Price,  if  not  Jessie,  was  deceiving  me.  Jessie's  voice  showed 
neither  hysterics  nor  faintness,  but  only  great  mental  disquiet.  I 
left  the  room,  heard  the  door  closed  violently  behind  me,  hurried 
down  the  stairs,  aud  at  Jhe  bottom,  rushed  up  against  some 
one  in  the  dark  passage,  and  found  myself  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Macdonald. 

He  made  a  hasty  apology  for  coming  so  late,  which  I  was  too 
worried  to  attend  to  ;  why  he  came  at  all  was  the  question  I  was 
most  inclined  to  ask.  I  thought  we  had  been  safe  from  him.  I 
could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  gracious  and  civil,  and  I  don't 
know  what  I  said,  until  we  stood  at  the  parlour  door  ;  then  I  sud- 
denly recollected  John  Hervey's  note,  and,  seizing  upon  the  present 
moment  as  the  most  favourable  I  could  hope  to  have,  begged  for 
a  few  moments'  conversation  with  him.  He  seemed  astonished, 
and  I  thought  nervous,  but  of  course  he  assented,  and  much,  1 
suspect,  to  the  surprise  of  the  friends  who  knew  or  thought  about 
me,  we  entered  the  room  rather  confidentially  together.  Before, 
however,  I  could  begin  the  subject  of  Mr.  Weir,  Mrs.  Kemp  came 
up  to  me  and  inquired  for  Jessie  ;  was  she  ill  ? — tired — was 
anything  amiss  ?  "  Nothing,"  I  said  shortly.  "  She  will  be  down 
directly."  Mrs.  Kemp  looked  vexed,  and  drew  back.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald asked  where  Mrs.  Grant  was,  and  he  put  up  his  eye-glass 
and  glanced  round  the  room. 

"  Oh  !  I  see.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  will  return  directly," 
and  he  left  me  to  go  up  to  Jessie,  who,  just  at  that  instant,  came 
in,  her  arm  within  Mrs.  Price's,  as  if  they  were  the  dearest  friends 
possible. 

The  meeting  certainly  was  a  curious  one.  I,  who  knew  Jessie 
so  well,  could  read  at  once  in  her  countenance  a  mixture  of  fear, 
dislike,  and  excitement,  which  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  hide 
under  an  appearance  of  ease.  Mr.  Macdonald's  face  was  not  so 
well  known  to  me  ;  but  if  I  could  at  all  guess  its  meaning,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  spite  in  his  heart.  Mrs.  Price  was 
full  of  flattery  and  airs,  making  such  a  fuss  about  him,  that  I 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  her,  and  talking  so  loudly  that  every 
one  was  noticing  her,  and  necessarily  observing  Jessie  also.  This 
could  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  I  felt  as  though  I  must  rush 
up  to  Jessie,  and  carry  her  away  from  them  by  force ;  but  just 
then,  the  reel  which  had  been  going  on  when  I  came  in,  was 
finished,  and,  in  the  general  movement,  Jessie  was  obliged  to 
move  also,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  returned  to  me,  ready,  a&  \^fc  ^-^^^ 
for  our  conversation.     It  was  precisely  wW\.\  ^i  ixoX.  ^  ^xvX.^ — 
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to  have  a  private  talk  with  him  when  every  one  was  sitting  down, 
and  might  remark  upon  us  ;  but  a  clear  conscience  makes  one 
bold,  and  knowing  fall  well  that  I  would  never  have  said  half- 
a-dozen  words  to  him  but  from  necessity,  I  began  at  once  : 

"You  have  heard  from  Miss  Weir, .lately,  1  think,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  have  you  not  ?  " 

*•'  Yes,  this  week.     I  have  had  that  honour." 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Weir  are  ?  Some 
one  told  ifte  he  was  very  ill." 

"  Miss  Weir  mentioned  an  indisposition  —  a  fever,  I  think  she 
caUed  it." 

He  looked  so  intolerably  conceited.  I  turned  away  mj  head, 
because  I  could  not  endure  to  watch  him.  "Is  it  a  dangerous 
illness  ? "  I  said. 

"  Well !  yes,  I  suppose  it  may  be.  Miss  Weir's  communica- 
tions touch  slightly  upon  the  subject  ;"  and  he  put  on  a  very 
mysterious  air. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  not  mind  giving  me  Miss  Weir's  direc- 
tion," I  continued  ;  "  I  am  wishing  to  write  to  her." 

He  hesitated.  "  I  believe  Mr.  Weir  is  moving  about.  If  you 
wish  that  a  letter  should  be  forwarded,  and  would  entrust  it  to 


me  —  " 


"  Thank  you,"  I  said,  hastily  ;  "  but  it  is  not  written.  Miss 
Milicent  told  me  she  should  be  in  Normandy." 

"In  Normandy  ?  yes,  she  may  be." 

"But  you  must  know  where  she  was  when  you  last  heard 
from  her,"  I  said.  "  If  you  would  only  tell  me  that,  it  would 
help  me." 

"  It  was  an  odd  direction.  French  names  are  difficult  to  re- 
member. I  may  be  able  to  give  you  the  information  to-morrow, 
or  the  next  day,  —  or,  —  I  am  almost  afraid  I  may  have  mislaid 
the  letter." 

"  Or  you  don't  wish  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Macdonald,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  I  am  sorry  I  have  asked  you." 

He  made  a  kind  of  bow,  more  in  mockery  than  politeness,  and 
murmured  something  about  being  unfortunately  unable  to  gratify 
my  curiosity  ;  and  then  walked  away. 

Mary  Kemp  drew  near  to  me,  as  I  stood  thinking.  "  Ursie," 
she  said,  "  that  is  an  odious  man.     How  Jessie  hates  him  ! " 

"  Does  she  ?"  I  replied.     "  How  can  you  tell  ?" 

"  From  her  look  when  she  saw  him.     But  she  liked  him  once. 
How  is  it  she  is  so  changed  ?'* 
"  She  knows  him  better  "  1  m^»    ^^  iiXid  s>he  has  Roger." 
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"  Yes,  Roger,  to  be  sure,  that  would  be  enough  as  a  contrast ; 
but  I  should  be  afraid  if  I  had  jilted  Mr.  Macdonald.  I  should 
think  he  would  be  revenged." 

The  expression  struck  me,  and  I  repeated  it,  pondering  upon  it, 
but  adding,  **  Jessie  did  not  jilt  him." 

"  I  thought  she  did ;  people  say^  so." 

I  was  called  away,  and  there  was  no  time  to  undertake  Jessie's 
defence  ;  but  I  felt  as  though  a  clue  had  been  given  me,  and 
throughout  all  the  remainder  of  that  evening's  excitement,  I  was 
bent  upon  the  one  object  of  following  it. 

Jessie,  Mrs.  Price,  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  were  never  for  five 
minutes  absent  from  my  thoughts  or  my  watchfulness.  I  saw 
that  Jessie  appeared  to  have  recovered  herself,  but  that  her  eye 
was  restless,  and  her  cheek  flushed,  and  I  noticed  that  Roger's 
entrance  made  her  shrink  from  Mrs.  Price,  evidently  unwilling 
that  he  should  see  them  together.  I  noticed  that  she  gave  herself 
up  almost  exclusively  to  Mrs.  Price's  friends,  dancing  twice  with 
the  strangers,  and  only  once  with  any  of  her  old  friends,  and  at 
last  I  saw  her  stand  up  with  lilr.  Macdonald,  looking,  at  the 
same  time,  frightened  and  nervous,  but  talking,  as  was  her  wont, 
all  the  time,  to  cover  her  awkwardness.  And,  towards  the  end 
of  the  dance,  I  observed  also  that  she  became  much  graver,  even, 
I  might  have  said,  unhappy  ;  whilst  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  whi<;h  implied,  not  liking  certainly,  but  satisfaction  and 
triumph.  Mary  Kemp  might  be  right,  but  jilt  him  ?  No,  Jessie 
certainly  was  free  from  that  charge.  And  what  could  be  his 
revenge  ?  Oh  !  if  Roger  could  but  see  with  my  eyes,  if  he 
could  only  be  alive  to  the  weakness  of  Jessie's  character,  and 
keep  her  from  those  who  might  lead  her  to  deceit.  But  he  saw 
nothing  except  that  his  wife  was  winning,  and  lovely,  and  devoted 
to  him.  He  was  the  only  person  in  the  room  that  night,  —  I 
felt  it  with  uneasiness  and  dismay,  —  who  did  not  perceive  that 
some  strong  tie  had  been  formed  between  Jessie  and  the  inmates 
of  Dene  which,  whether  it  existed  with  or  against  her  will,  could 
tend  neither  to  his  happiness,  nor  to  her  own  goodness  and 
respectability. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  were  ready  for  supper.  Mrs.  Price 
went  in  first,  and  Jessie  with  her  of  course.  I  stayed  behind  to 
take  care  of  the  second  party.  So  I  lost  sight  of  her.  Supper 
was  a  long  business.  I  was  very  tired  and  glad  to  remain  quietly 
by  myself  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  great  parlour.  Farmer  Kemp 
came  up  to  me  and  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  ;  "  Asleei^^  Uass^fc  \ 
you  ought  to  be  waking." 


I 
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"  My  business  is  nearly  over,"  I  said,  "  I  may  begin  to  think  of 
sleep." 

**Not  yet,"  he  said  earnestly.  "What  can  that  flaunting 
woman  and  her  friend  be  talking  about  to  your  pretty  little 
sister-in-law  ?  " 

I  looked  round  ;  they  were  close  to  the  open  door.  I  was 
behind  them,  and  I  could  not  see  their  faces.  When  I  moved,  I 
caught  sight  of  Jessie's  countenance,  sadly  anxious  ;  Mrs.  Price's 
sarcastic,  the  other  was  hidden.  I  heard  Mrs.  Price  say,  "I 
really  must  go  and  put  on  my  cloak,  it  is  late."  She  went 
upstairs,  and  Jessie  stayed  behind  ;  she  did  not  notice  me,  —  I 
could  have  said,  indeed,  that  she  was  too  engrossed  to  notice  any- 
thing except  the  person  before  her.  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Macdonald,"  I 
heard  her  say,  in  a  low,  hurried  voice  ;  "  it  is  not  honourable, 
and  they  can  be  nothing  to  you  now." 

I  did  not  catch  his  answer. 

<*  You  have  deceived  me,"  I  heard  Jessie  add ;  "  you  said  they 
were  destroyed  ;"  and  then,  seeing  me,  every  trace  of  colour  left 
her  cheeks,  and  she  rushed  away. 

Mrs.  Price's  departure  was  quickly  followed  by  others,  only  a 
few  lingered  round  the  supper-table  till  after  twelve.  Farmer 
Kemp  and  his  wife,  and  Mary  were  the  very  last.  William  sat 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  fast  asleep,  while  Roger  and  Jessie  were 
attending  upon  the  friends  who  were  just  going.  We  heard  thev 
repeated  "  Good-bye's  "  and  *'  Thank  you,"  and  "  We  have  had 
such  a  pleasant  evening,"  and  Jessie's  voice  was  cordial,  and 
Roger's  full  of  thorough  satisfaction  that  everything  had  passed 
off  so  well,  and  then  they  came  back  into  the  little  parlour 
together. 

"  Here  is  a  seat  for  you,  little  one,  in  the  arm  chair,"  said 
Roger.  He  placed  Jessie  in  it,  and  brought  her  a  footstool. 
"  You  are  tired  out,  I  know  ;  but  so  well  you  did  everything  ! 
Didn't  she,  Ursie  ?  I  don't  know  when  we  have  had  such  a  jolly 
evening.  What  do  you  like  to  have,  love  ?  A  glass  of  wine  is 
best." 

"  I  like  to  have  you  next  me,"  said  Jessie,  "  I  don't  want  any- 
thing else  ;"  and  her  tired  face  resumed  its  bright  look,  as  Roger 
laughingly  sat  down  at  her  feet,  and  asked  Farmer  Kemp  to  give 
her  a  bit  of  chicken,  and  he  would  see  that  she  ate  it.  The  Farmer 
cut  the  chicken  as  he  was  desired,  but  directly  afterwards  turned 
to  me. 

"Somebody  else  wants  looking  after,"  he  said  ;  "you've  been 
upon  the  move  for  how  many  \io\xTa,\5m^  V 
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"  I  am  too  tired  to  reckon,"  was  my  reply. 

Roger  jumped  up  from  his  seat  and  came  up  to  me.  *'  Are  you 
really  so  tired.  Trot  ?" 

"  Eeally,"  I  said,  "  is  it  surprising  ?"  and  I  laughed  a  little. 

"Tired  with  thinking  of  every  one  but  herself,"  said  Mrs. 
Kemp,  kindly,  for  she  was  extremely  fond  of  me. 

I  might  have  been  vexed  at  Roger's  coldness  at  any  other  time, 
but  just  then  I  really  could  not  think  about  myself  at  all.  "  We 
must  send  Jessie  to  bed  at  once,"  I  said  ;  *'  she  will  be  quite 
knocked  up  if  we  don't." 

"  And  leave  you  to  set  the  house  right,  I  suppose,"  said  Farmer 
Kemp.  "  Well  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  like  a  good  heart  for 
work.  Come,  mistress ! "  and  he  spoke  to  his  wife,  "  since  going 
is  the  order  of  the  day." 

Mrs.  Kemp  had  her  bonnet  and  cloak  on,  and  was  quite  ready, 
so  was  Mary.  I  put  one  or  two  other  wraps  round  them,  for  the 
night  was  cold. 

As  I  was  doing  this,  Mary  Kemp  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Have 
you  any  note,  any  message  for  John  Hervey  ?  Perhaps  I  shall 
be  writing  to  him." 

"  None,  thank  you.    I  have  not  had  time  to  think  about  things." 

I  fancied  Mary  looked  rather  blank,  but  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  another  matter,  for  Roger  said  quickly,  "A  glass  of 
water,  Ursie  ;  quick  !  Jessie  is  faint." 

Her  head  was  leaning  back,  and  she  was  deadly  pale,  but  she 
had  not  fainted  awav. 

Roger  was  alarmed,  I  was  anxious,  Mrs.  Kemp  was  quite  cool, 
and  took  it  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  We  all  stood  by 
looking  at  Jessie. 

"  She  has  been  talking,  and  laughing,  and  standing  about  more 
than  is  good  for  her,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp,  **but  she  will  be  quite 
well  to-morrow.  Now,  my  dear,  if  you  feel  better,  let  Roger  take 
you  up  stairs."  And  before  Jessie  seemed  to  be  quite  aware  that 
she  was  able  to  move,  Mrs.  Kemp  had  gently  forced  her  to  stand 
up,  and,  supported  by  Roger,  she  left  the  room.  "  Good  night, 
Ursie,  my  dear,  and  go  to  bed,  and  to  sleep,  as  quickly  as  you 
can,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp,  as  I  went  out  with  her  into  the  passage. 
'*  And  don't  worry  yourself,  if  you  can  help  it,  about  things 
which  can't  be  helped  or  mended." 

"  And  keep  an  eye  upon  that  giddy  little  woman,  Ursie,"  added 
the  Farmer.  "  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  don't,  she'll  get  you  all 
into  a  scrape  some  day,  through  that  flighty,  friend  of  hers." 
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I  SLEPT  but  little,  in  spite  of  my  fatigue.  Thoughts  of  Jessie 
were  haunting  me  ;  not  the  hard  thoughts  which  Farmer  Kemp 
might  have  had.  There  was  no  such  vanity  in  her  now  as  would 
make  her  disobedient  to  Roger,  that  I  was  convinced  of ;  what- 
ever folly  she  might  be  led  into  would  be  the  consequence  of  some 
difficulty  in  which  she  had  involved  herself  by  past  imprudence. 
Mrs.  Price  had  no  real  affection  for  her,  but  was  making  up  to 
her  for  purposes  of  her  own  ;  perhaps  wishing  to  show  that  she 
was  not  entirely  overlooked  by  persons  of  respectability  ;  perhaps 
—  and  just  as  likely  —  merely  because  she  knew  that  we  had 
set  ourselves  against  the  intimacy.  Mr.  Macdonald,  if  he  had 
ever  really  been  attached  to  Jessie,  which  I  very  much  doubted, 
clearly  disliked  her  now  ;  yet  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  lie  and 
Mrs.  Price  had  her  in  their  power,  and  were  in  some  way  tyran- 
nising over  her.  And  how  this  might  end  was,  I  confess,  a  very 
anxious  and  uncomfortable  thought.  Jessie  was  so  weak,  and  so 
painfully  deficient  in  moral  courage,  that  I  could  never  feel  sure 
of  her.  Some  deception  there  must  have  been  already,  and  more 
there  might  be  ;  and  with  her  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness,  she 
would  easily;  without  the  least  intention  of  real  evil,  be  led  to  do 
and  say  things  which  would  materially  injure  her  in  the  eyes  of 
the  hard-judging  world.  I  trembled  for  Jessie,  but  I  was  miser- 
able for  Roger.  Even  now,  if  he  could  see  and  know  all  that  I 
knew,  he  would  in  all  probability  discover  that  his  trust  in  his 
wife  had  been  blind  and  mistaken,  and  how  could  I  prevent  the  evil 
from  going  further  ?  —  how  could  I  induce  Jessie  to  be  open,  with 
that  perfect  openness  which  is  the  only  security  for  married  happi- 
ness, when  she  knew,  even  better  than  myself,  that  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  past  deception  must  shake  Roger's  confidence, 
and  would  almost  necessarily  be  a  great  trial  to  his  affection  ? 

Jessie  was  not  the  person  who  would  risk  a  present  suffering 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  greater  future  evil.  Rather  she  would 
go  on  contriving,  and  evading,  and  delaying,  and  intending, 
keeping  her  eye  upon  truth  in  the  far  distance  and  forgetting  as 
she  did  so  that  she  was  following  the  untruth  which  stood  im- 
mediately in  her  path. 

An  effort,  however,  must,  I  knew,  be  made  at  once.  I  had 
discovered  quite  enough  to  ^\>?e  m^  ^i^wsa  for  demanding  an  ex- 
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planatiou,  and  if  slic  bated  me  for  it,  I  still  must  have  it.  It  was 
with  this  full  intention  that  I  went  down  stairs  to  our  late  break- 
fast —  yet  one  which  was  too  early  for  Jessie.  She  did  not  make 
her  appearance.  Roger  was  up  and  out  before  I  was  ready,  and 
William  and  I  breakfasted  together.  The  post  came  in  before 
we  had  finished.  There  was  a  letter  for  me  in  John  Hervey's 
handwriting  ;  but  William  had  some  business  letters,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  read  them  first,  and  put  my  own  aside.  I  was  kept 
talking  about  things  in  which  I  felt  no  interest,  for  more  than 
ten  minutes,  and  then,  finding  that  William  would  not  allow  me 
any  silence,  I  carried  ofi*  my  letter  to  read  alone.  It  required  but 
a  few  moments  to  get  through  it,  but  it  left  me  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment.  It  was  written  in  pencil,  and  dated  from  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Weir's  physician. 

"  Dear  Ubsie, 
"  I  have  but  five  minutes  to  save  the  post.  I  have  seen  Mrs. 
Temple,  Dr.  Green,  and  Mrs.  Weir.  Mrs.  Temple  is  frightened, 
and  not  without  cause.  But  they  all  say  that  if  you  could  come 
up,  you  might  bo  of  great  use,  for  Mrs.  Weir  is  always  asking 
for  you,  and  they  can't  tell  how  to  satisfy  or  keep  her  quiet. 
I  said  plainly  to  Mrs.  Temple  that  she  must  undertake  your 
expenses,  and  she  is  prepared  to  do  so.  Only  don't  delay.  If 
you  can  be  here  to-morrow  by  the  train  which  comes  in  at  3.25, 
Mrs.  Temple's  maid  "yvrill  be  at  the  station  to  meet  you,  and 
I  shall  be  there  too,  if  I  possibly  can.  If  you  can  let  Mary 
Kemp  know  that  you  have  heard  from  me,  do.  It  will  explain 
my  not  writing  to  her,  but  she  shall  hear  to-morrow. 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 
"  John  Hervey." 

Thoughts  of  Jessie  were  for  the  moment  chased  from  my  mind 
as  though  they  had  never  been  ;  and  no  wonder.  I  had  but  one 
hour  to  prepare  myself.  60,  of  course,  I  must.  The  hopes  of 
comfort  which  I  had  held  out  to  Mrs.  Weir  were  a  claim  upon 
me,  putting  aside  every  consideration  of  early  kindness.  When 
anxiety  for  Jessie  again  presented  itself,  I  could  only  determine 
to  write  to  her.  I  went  to  Roger,  and  consulted  him,  talking 
over  what  should  be  done  in  my  absence,  and  settling  nothing, 
because  I  did  not  imagine  I  could  be  detained  more  than  a  few 
days.  .Then  I  packed  up  my  small  box,  wrote  a  line  to  Mary 
Ivenip,  ran  up  to  Jessie's  room,  and  finding  her  in  bed,  sat  down 
and  said  all  I  could  think  of,  and  forgot   every  ^vci^  \-  \stfi%\» 
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wished  to  remember,  except  that  I  did  beg  her  to  keep  clear  of 
Mrs.  Price  ;  and,  at  nearly  the  last  moment,  examined  my  purse, 
found  I  had  not  sufficient  money  for  my  journey,  and  had  a  long, 
tiresome  business  in  explaining  to  William — for  I  never  mixed 
my  accounts  with  Roger  and  Jessie — what  I  should  want  ;  and, 
at  length,  just  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  found  myself  driving  into 
Hove,  on  my  way  to  London.  Roger  would  have  gone  with  me, 
but  I  would  not  allow  it.  I  had  travelled  alone  when  I  came 
back  from  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Mason,  a  year  or  two  before,  and 
knew  what  I  was  to  do, — and  for  us  both  to  have  been  away 
from  the  Farm  would  have  been  extremely  inconvenient.  He 
was  most  affectionate  and  understanding,  and  begged  me  to  write 
the  very  moment  I  arrived,  that  they  might  have  a  letter  the 
next  morning. 

All  railway  journeys  are  very  much  alike,  unless  there  is  the 
pleasant  variety  of  breaking  your  limbs  or  being  crushed  to 
death,  and  my  journey  was  in  no  way  remarkable,  except  that  I 
had  very  silent  companions,  who  gave  me  a  sufficient  opportunity 
for  meditation.  We  reached  London  at  3.25  precisely.  Mrs. 
Temple's  maid,  whom  I  knew  by  sight,  was  standing  on  the 
platform  of  the  station,  and  behind  her  was  John  Hervey.  He 
greeted  me  as  though  we  had  not  met  for  weeks. 

"  A  glad  sight,  Ursie  !  I  began  to  think  whether  you  would 
come  ;  but  you  are  always  to  be  depended  on.  Of  course  you 
are  going  at  once  to  Wimpole  Street  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so  ;  but  I  must  have  a  few  words  with 'you  first. 
What  shall  we  do  with  Andrews  ?" 

"  Leave  her  with  your  box  and  the  cab  till  you  are  ready.  She 
won't  mind  waiting.     These  are  strange  times,  Ursie." 

John  gave  his  directions,  which  Andrews  seemed  to  think 
quite  natural,  and  then  turned  aside  with  me.  We  sat  down  for 
an  instant,  but  I  could  not  bear  that,  and  we  paced  the  platform. 

"  Now,  tell  me,"  I  said  ;  "  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  ?" 

"  I  can't  make  out,  neither  can  the  doctors  ;  that  is  why  we 
have  sent  for  you.  Mrs.  Temple  insists  upon  it  that  Mrs. 
Weir's  mind  is  quite  gone,  she  really  thinks  so,  and  is  frightened. 
The  doctors  say  *  No ;'  and  I  should  say  '  No,'  as  far  as  business 
is  concerned.  She  had  some  affairs  to  settle  with  me  yesterday, 
and  was  very  fairly  collected  and  sensible.  But  she  cries  all  day, 
eats  nothing,  and  every  now  and  then  answers  so  strangely  that 
really  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  is  sane." 

*'  But  I  don't  see  what  I  am  to  do,"  I  said. 

^^  She  wants  a  sdothmw  iivflweiice ;  that  is  what  Dr.   Green 
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declares.  You  know  I  came  to  London  yesterday.  I  saw  him 
then  at  Mrs.  Temple's  ;  he  wanted  to  find  out  from  me  what 
kind  of  state  she  was  in  for  business.  Afterwards,  I  had  a 
private  talk  with  him,  and  put  him  up  to  a  good  deal  which  he 
had  no  notion  of  before.  He  felt  that  Mrs.  Weir  was  not  in  good 
hands  ;  but  there  was  no  moving  her.  At  last  a  bright  thought 
struck  me,  and  I  mentioned  you.  He  caught  at  the  notion,  and 
Mrs.  Temple  came,  and  it  was  proposed.  She  set  herself  against 
it,  as  you  may  imagine.  I  think  her  manner  was  quite  sufficient 
to  show  the  doctor  what  she  really  is,  and  he  was  more  deter- 
mined ;  and,  at  last,  he  carried  his  point." 

"  So,  I  am  come  quite  against  Mrs.  Temple's  wish,"  I  said. 
Not  that  entirely.  Dr.  Green  frightened  her  at  last  into 
thinking  that  you  were  likely  to  be  her  best  friend.  You  will 
find  her  tolerably  civil.  She  is  quite  a  different  person  to  me, 
so  gracious,  I  don't  know  where  I  am  wjien  I  am  speaking  to  her. 
Yet  wishing  much  to  have  you  here,  I  would  not  trust  to  her 
writing,  in  spite  of  her  promises,  so  I  proposed  to  do  it  myself, 
and  she  was  quite  willing,  which  was  odd  enough,  only  she  has 
just  now  taken  up  the  line  of  not  having  a  voice  in  any  arrange- 
ment. I  fancy  she  thinks  it  safer,  as  putting  away  all  respon- 
sibility. That  was  why  I  wrote  you  that  scrawl  from  Dr. 
Green's  house.  He  waited  to  make  some  memorandums  of  things 
I  had  told  him,  and  took  me  back  there  for  the  purpose.  I  was 
terribly  afraid  it  would  be  too  late  for  the  post,  he  kept  me 
talking  so  till  the  last  minute.  But  you  are  come,  Ursie,  and  the 
load  isn't  half  so  heavy." 

That  was  natural  enough  ;  for  a  very  large  share  of  it  had 
been  put  upon  mo  by  this  hurried  explanation.  The  doctor,  and 
Mrs.  Temple,  and  John  Hervey, — they  all  looked  to  me,  it 
seemed,  and  a  more  ignorant,  inexperienced  being  in  such  matters 
there  could  not  be. 

However,  there  is  nothing  like  seeing  no  means  of  escape  from 
a  difficulty,  and  having  been  brought  into  my  present  position  by 
God's  Providence,  I  trusted  that  He  would  enable  me  to  do  ray 
duty  in  it,  kindly  and  bravely. 

"I  shall  not  go  with  you  to  Wimpole  Street,"  said  John.  "I 
shall  see  as  little  of  you  as  possible,  only  perhaps  1  shall  call 
to-morrow  ;  after  that,  indeed,  I  must  go  home.  It  won't  do  to 
make  Mrs.  Temple  think  there  is  anything  like  a  plan  between 
us,  though  what  it  could  be  about  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  But 
I  know  she  is  always  suspicious  of  something  wrong,  when  two 
people  agree  in  opposing  her.  Whatever  yow  ^o^\iT^\e,Tax\.'sX.\3fc 
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done  hj  yourself,  with  Dr.  Green's  sanction.  He  will  side  with 
you,  I  am  sure.  And  if  there  is  any  notion  of  removing  Mrs. 
Weir  from  Mrs.  Temple's  care,  all  the  servants  will  take  your 
part,  for  they  are  tired  out,  so  Andrews  tells  me,  with  having 
her  there.  The  young  woman  who  took  Jessie's  place  went  away 
when  they  left  Stonecliff." 

"Remove  Mrs.  Weir,"  I  said;  "  but  where  ? — what  is  to  be 
done  with  her  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell ;  no  one  can  tell,  Ursie  ;  it  all  rests  upon  you." 
Very  poor  comfort,  indeed  !  But  there  was  real  help  in  John's 
hearty  sympathy,  which  I  felt  I  was  sure  of  under  all  circum- 
stances. He  put  me  into  the  cab  with  Andrews.  1  had  only 
time  to  say,  hoping  to  please  him,  "  Mary  has  your  message,''  and 
he  nodded  his  thanks  just  as  we  were  driving  off. 

We  rattled  through  the  streets  at  a  quick  pace,  but  I  wished 
it  had  been  quicker.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  painfully  nervous. 
Andrews,  knowing  I  had  only  been  once  in  London  before, 
pointed  out  all  that  was  worth  seeing,  but  I  scarcely  saw  any- 
thing ; — only  every  moment  I  thought  the  cab  was  going  to 
stop,  and  then  my  heart  stopped  too,  and  went  on  at  an  increased 
rate  afterwards,  to  make  up,  I  suppose,  for  lost  time.  The 
thundering  rap  at  the  door  was  speedily  answered.  My  box  was 
taken  out,  the  cabman  paid,  and  I  was  ushered  into  the  house 

"  Wait  here,"  said  Andrews,  opening  the  dining-room  door, 
"  and  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Temple  you  are  come."  The  room  was 
dingy ;  it  had  a  very  lodging-house  look,  for  Mrs.  Temple  had 
only  taken  a  part  of  the  house  for  a  few  weeks.  I  thought  of 
Dene,  and  the  Heath,  and  Stonecliff,  and  pictured  to  myself  what 
Mis.  Weirs  feelings  must  be,  shut  up  in  this  London  prison. 
Folding  doors  divided  the  dining-room  from  an  apartment  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  As  I  sat  thinking,  a  low  moaning  sound 
came  through  the  crevice,  and  soon  I  heard  a  voice — Mrs. 
Temple's  voice-— not  quite  so  harsh  as  usual,  but  evidently 
striving  against  impatience.  Still  the  moaning  continued.  At 
last  I  heard  Mrs.  Temple  say,  "  If  you  will  only  do  what  the 
doctor  tells  you,  —  but  you  can't  have  anything  you  wish,  Aunt, 
till  you  do."  And  poor  Mrs.  Weir,  for  it  could  be  no  one  else, 
was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  Mrs.  Temple  left  her  and 
came  into  me,  and  the  moaning  went  on  as  before. 

Mrs.  Temple  was  changed  since  I  last   saw  her.     She  had 

passed  through  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  much  of  her  stateliness 

of  manner  was  gone,  it  was  turned  into  irritability.     But  to  me 

she  was  quite  civil  •,  I  felt,  at  once,  that,  owing  to  the  pressure 
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of  circumstances,  I  should  have  but  little  diflSculty  in  obtaining 
and  keeping  an  independent  position,  if  only  I  was  not  afraid  to 
decide  and  act  upon  my  decision. 

She  thanked  me  for  coming, — coldly,— but  still  I  was  thanked, 
and  then  she  began  to  explain  her  view  of  Mrs.  Weir's  case.  It 
may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words.  Her  Aunt's  mind,  she  said, 
was  quite  broken  down,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  put  her  under  strict  medical  care.  The  object  in  sending 
for  me  was,  that  as  I  had  known  Mrs.  Weir  so  long,  I  might 
prepare  her  for  this  necessary  step,  and  induce  her  to  submit  to 
it  gently. 

The  two  ideas  seemed  to  me  inconsistent.  If  Mrs.  Weir  was 
in  a  state  in  which  by  reasoning  she  could  be  brought  to  submis- 
sion, her  mind  certainly  co aid  not  be  quite  broken  down.  But  I 
was  not  going  to  commit  myself  in  an  argument  before  I  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment,  and  I  begged  at  once  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  Mrs.  Weir. 

"  Presently.  My  Aunt  must  not  be  taken  by  surprise,"  was  the 
answer ;  but  I  repeated  my  request,  *'  K  I  may  but  be  allowed, 
Ma'am,  I  should  like,"  I  said,  "  to  see  Mrs.  Weir  in  her  natural 
state,  as  I  cannot  suppose  that,  in  her  present  condition,  any  per- 
son's presence  would  have  much  effect  upon  her."  And  as  I  made 
a  movement  towards  the  folding  door,  Mrs.  Temple  no  longer 
opposed  me. 

I  found  Mrs.  Weir  sitting  in  a  small,  darkened  bedroom,  close 
to  the  fire,  wrapped  up  in  shawls, — ^her  eyes  fixed,  and  a  settled 
melancholy  in  her  features.  I  had  often  seen  her  so  before,  but 
only  for  a  short  time.  **  Now,"  Mrs.  Temple  whispered  to-  me, 
"  she  is  always  so,  except  when  she  is  crying."  I  went  up  to  her 
and  spoke,  and  she  looked  at  me,  and  answered,  quite  recognising 
me,  but  not  as  if  she  was  surprised,  or  pleased,  or  in  any  way 
excited  by  seeing  me ;  and  presently,  as  I  said  something  to 
Mrs.  Temple,  thinking  to  attract  her  attention,  she  began  again 
the  moaning  sound  which  I  had  heard  through  the  folding  doors. 
Mrs.  Temple  pointed  to  a  tray  on  which  lay  the  untasted  dinner, 
and  observed,  "  There  is  no  making  her  eat,  she  has  tasted  nothing 
all  day."  I  did  not  make  a  direct  reply,  for  I  felt  it  must  be  bad 
for  Mrs.  Weir  to  be  talked  of  helplessly  as  a  third  person,  so  I 
addressed  her  naturally. 

"Dear  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "your  dinner  is  ready  and  growing 
cold  ;  suppose  you  were  to  move  your  chair,  and  come  to  the 
table,  and  if  we  were  to  draw  up  the  blind,  there  would  be  a 
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little  more  light.     It  is  such  a  dark  afternoon,  and  London  is  not 
80  bright  as  Stonecliff,  is  it  ?  *' 

It  seemed  to  me  as  though  the  poor  lady  was  quite  unused 
to  be  spoken  to  cheerfully.  She  turned  towards  me  with  a  kind 
of  wonder,  and  when  I  said,  "  Now,  Ma'am  !  **  and  moved  her 
chair  a  little,  she  made  no  objection,  but  suffered  me  to  wheel  it 
round. 

Mrs.  Temple  put  in  a  word.  "  Well,  Aunt !  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  do  as  the  doctor  tells  you." 

Mrs.  Weir  looked  up  pleadingly,  "  I  don't  want  to  eat,  Ursula ; 
only  they  will  be  angry." 

"  Oh,  dear  Ma'am  !  "  I  said,  "  no  one  will  be  angry,  and  you 
need  not  eat  at  all,  unless  you  fancy  it." 

"  You  are  wrong.  Miss  Grant,  quite  wrong,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Temple,  "  she  must  eat." 

"  Mrs.  Weir  likes  little  odd  things,  at  odd  times,  I  know, 
Ma'am,"  I  said.  "I  dare  say  she  doesn't  fancy  her  dinner  just 
now.  Should  you  like  to  hear  how  long  I  have  been  on  my  jour- 
ney. Ma'am  ?  "  I  added,  addressing  Mrs.  Weir  again  ;  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  I  went  on,  in  the  old  fashion,  telling  my 
story.  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Temple  thought  me  nearly  as  much  out  of 
my  senses  as  Mrs.  Weir  could  be,  for  I  described  every  little  trifle, 
in  a  manner  so  minute  and  particular,  as  to  a  person  in  an  ordi- 
nary state  of  mind  must  have  seemed  little  short  of  absurd. 

But  I  gained  my  point.  Mrs.  Weir  listened,  and  at  last  said  of 
her  own  accord,  "  You  have  been  a  long  time  without  eating, 
Ursula,  are  you  not  hungry  ?  " 

I  was  terribly  afraid  of  taking  a  liberty,  but  I  ventured  to 
say  "  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  have  a  biscuit,  Ma'am,  I  think  I 
should  like  it." 

A  plate  of  biscuits  was  on  the  table,  Mrs.  Temple  pushed  it 
towards  me,  she  could  do  no  less,  and  then  I  went  a  step  further. 
"  These  are  such  very  nice  biscuits,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  said  ;  "  quite 
like  those  we  used  to  have  at  Dene  ;  don't  you  remember  them  ?  " 
I  handed  her  the  plate,  and  she  took  one,  not  from  liking  or  want- 
ing it,  but  I  had  touched  her  curiosity.  She  would  not  try  a 
second  time,  but  the  spell  was  a  little  broken;  she  felt  that  she  could 
eat ;  her  existence  was  not  quite  so  unnatural.  For  that,  I  had 
little  doubt,  was  the  secret  of  her  morbid  and  melancholy  silence. 
Sh«  had  been  treated  as  though  unlike  every  other  person,  unable 
to  determine  or  think  for  herself,  and  requiring  authority  to  con- 
trol her  weakness  of  mind,  an4  q,t  length  the  evil,  which  \^as  to.ba 
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averted  was  actually  almost  produced.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  were  not  circumstances  which  aggravated  the  misery  of  her 
state,  or  that  it  was  one  which  might  not  easily  be  mistaken  ;  a 
very  little  observation  showed  me  that  Mrs.  "Weir  had  gone  many 
degrees  back  in  her  condition  as  a  rational  being  since  I  last  saw 
her  at  Stonecliff ;  but  I. still  believed  that  the  mischief  was  more 
in  the  management  than  in  herself.  I  question  whether  any  of  us, 
even  in  the  soundest  state  of  mind,  if  told  we  were  in  danger  of 
losing  our  reason,  and  treated  accordingly,  would  not  finsdly  be 
brought  to  the  point  of  insanity ;  and  Mrs.  Temple,  partly  from 
impatience,  partly  from  wrong  judgment,  had  allowed  herself  to 
speak  of  Mrs.  Weir,  before  her,  in  a  way  which  so  strongly  im- 
plied her  having  no  power  of  judgment  upon  any  point,  that 
Mrs.  Weir  herself  believed  it,  and  even  alluded  to  her  own  state 
as  one  which  must  end  in  a  still  stricter  control. 

I  am  not  going  to  detail  every  little  thing  that  Mrs.  Weir  did 
or  said  in  this  our  first  interview,  or  every  method  I  took  to  shake 
her  from  her  morbidness  ;  it  would  be  only  tiresome  ;  and,  more- 
over, I  have  no  such  faith  in  my  own  knowledge  in  these  matters, 
as  to  be  at  all  sure  that  I  acted  always  judiciously.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  I  sat  with  her  that  afternoon  trying  all  kinds  of  experi- 
ments, sometimes  succeeding,  and  very  often  failing,  I  was  more 
than  once  inclined  to  think  that  I  was  going  on  a  wrong  system  ;  or 
that,  at  any  rate,  if  my  efforts  were  based  on  a  right  foundation, 
they  were  attempted  too  late  to*  be  of  use.  Between  seven  and  nine 
o'clock  Mrs.  Weir  went  back  to  her  old  moaning  state,  only  now  and 
then  stopping  to  cry  bitterly,  and  say  that  she  had  neglected  all 
her  duties,  that  God  would  never  love  her,  and  that  every  one 
had  left  her ;  and  then  wandering  off  into  some  strange  fancies, 
in  which  I,  who  knew  her  so  well,  could  trace  an  association  of 
ideas  of  things  which  had  struck  her  in  her  reading,  especially  in 
the  Bible, — all  connected  with  her  over-scrupulousness  of  con- 
science,— but  which,  certainly,  to  any  person  hearing  only  the 
disjointed  sentences,  would  have  sounded  very  much  like  the 
dreamings  of  a  bewildered  mind. 

It  was  a  sad,  sad  evening.  When  I  saw  Mrs.  Weir  asleep, 
about  half-past  eleven,  quiet  and  peaceful  for  the  first  time 
for  so  many  hours,  I  could  scarcely  have  grieved  if  I  had  been  told 
that  she  was  never  to  wake  again. 
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CHAPTER  LXnL 

Mas.  Weir  rose  yery  late  the  next  day.  I  saw  John  Henrey  in 
the  moroiDg,  and  h^ird  that  he  was  to  leave  London  in  the  after- 
noon. He  was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  we  said  only  a  few  words 
abont  Mrs.  Weir.  He  begged  me  to  stay  as  long  as  I  could,  and 
promised  to  ask  Mary  Kemp  to  help  Jessie  with  advice  as  to  how 
to  manage  things  at  Sandcombe.  I  did  not  tell  him  how  earnestly 
I  wished  Mary  could  give  advice  upon  other  ahd  mcure  impor- 
tant matters.  Before  he  left  me  I  sent  an  affectionate  message  to 
Mary,  and  told  John  I  was  glad  he  was  going  back  to  her,  and 
he  owned  that  it  would  be  a  comfort.  It  was  pleasant  to  think 
that  there  were  at  least  two  persons  in  the  world  likely  to  be 
happy  that  day.  Mrs.  Temple  kept  herself  aloof  from  me,  and  it 
was  awkward  enough  in  the  morning,  for  I  did  not  know  -wh^ie 
to  sit  or  what  to  do  ;  but  after  Mrs.  Weir  was  dressed,  and  when 
Dr.  Green  had  paid  his  visit,  I  was  told  that  I  was  to  remain  in 
Mrs.  Weir's  room,  and  I  accordingly  took  my  work  tJiere,  and 
also  finished  a  letter  I  had  begun  to  Jessie.  Mrs.  Weir  was  not 
much  better  than  when  I  first  saw  her.  She  sat  by  the  fire,  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  not  working  or  employing  herself ;  but, 
following  out  my  idea  of  taking  every  thing  naturally,  I  made  no 
remark  upon  this,  but  only  told  her  that  I  had  to  send  a  letter 
home,  and  hoped  she  would  not  think  I  was  taking  a  liberty  in 
writing  it  in  her  room ;  and  then  I  left  her  for  a  while  to 
herself. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing  upon  the  whole  that  I  was  hurried 
and  interrupted  in  my  letter  to  Jessie ;  it  made  what  I  said  miore 
forcible,  and  prevented  me  from  enlarging  upon  facts  which 
might  have  irritated  her.  All  I  could  say  was  that  I  had  noticed 
some  things  which  had  made  me  unhappy  and  uneasy,  because  I 
could  not  understand  them,  that  if  I  did  her  injustice  in  thinking 
nhe  had  anything  upon  her  mind,  she  must  forgive  me  ;  but  that 
I  earnestly  entreated  her,  if  she  had,  to  tell  me  what  it  was,  that 
at  least  I  might  comfort  her,  even  if  I  could  not  advise  her  ;  and 
then  I  mentioned  what  I  had  heard  and  observed  on  the  night  of 
the  party.  I  said  nothing  about  her  telling  Roger,  for  I  knew  I 
should  only  have  a  vague  answer,  and  that  it  never  would  be 
done  ;  but  1  did  hope  that  she  might  possibly  place  confidence  in 
me,    I  concluded  very  affectionately,  and  assured  her  that  her 
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happiness  and  Roger's  would  alone  have  induced  me  to  enter  upon 
the  subject. 

I  don't  think  T  had  much  hope  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory- 
answer,  but  I  had  eased  my  conscience,  and  I  was  then  able  to 
give  my  undivided  attention  to  Mrs.  Weir.  I  must  add,  however, 
that  I  enclosed  a  note  to  Roger,  telling  him  all  the  particulars  he 
would  want  to  know,  besides  the  few  facts  I  had  written  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  adding,  that  my  letter  to  Jessie  was  on  a 
little  business,  and  I  did  not  wish  him  to  see  it.  That  was,  to  my 
mind,  the  safest  way  of  dealing  with  a  reasonable  being  like 
Roger,  who  must  know  that  cases  might  arise  in  which  things 
could  be  said  to  his  wife  which  could  not  be  mentioned  to  him. 

Before  the  close  of  that  day  I  saw  clearly  that  I  could  not  hope 
to  return  to  Sandcombe  as  soon  as  I  had  intended  ;  at  least  if  I 
was  to  be  of  any  permanent  use  to  Mrs.  Weir.  Dr.  Green  thought 
her  better,  more  interested  and  collected  in  manner,  when  he 
talked  to  her  ;  but  he  said,  what  we  all  knew,  that  anything  like 
recovery  would  be  a  work  of  time.  He  told  me,  when  I  happened 
to  see  him  alone,  that  he  saw  I  was  exercising  a  good  influence, 
and  he  begged  me  to  stay.  He  said  the  same  to  Mrs.  Temple 
afterwards,  but  she  would  not  second  his  words.  The  moment 
she  felt  a  little  less  anxious,  the  old  jealousy  and  dislike  began 
to  return.  John  Hervey,  before  he  left  me,  had  promised  to  see 
Mr.  Macdonald,  and  obtain  from  him  the  information  which  I 
had  failed  to  extort  about  Mr.  Weir,  as  we  both  agreed  that  we 
must  get  Miss  Milicent  back  at  all  hazards,  as  soon  as  she  could 
leave  her  father.  I  sat  in  Mrs.  Weir's  room  all  the  morning,  but 
in  the  afternoon  I  left  for  about  an  hour,  and  went  out.  The 
change  was  desirable  for  her  and  for  me.  She  did  not  like  my 
leaving  her,  which  I  thought  a  gopd  sign.  Mrs.  Temple  gave  me 
a  commission  for  a  knitting-box,  and  I  contrived  that  she  should 
talk  about  it  before  Mrs.  Weir,  and  made  swne  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  choice,  merely  to  prolong  the  conversation.  I  wanted  to 
let  a  breath  of  fresh  air  into  the  shut-up  mind.  Afterwards,  when 
I  returned,  I  brought  three  or  four  boxes  to  look  at.  Mrs.  Weir 
did  not  seem  to  remark  them  when  I  laid  them  near  her,  but 
when  Mrs.  Temple  had  made  her  choice,  she  asked  to  see  it,  and 
said  it  was  pretty,  and  the  words  were  like  music  to  me.  At  the 
time  when  I  had  noticed,  the  evening  before,  that  her  spirits 
began  to  fail,  and  her  mind  to  grow  weak  and  confused,  I  begged 
Andrews  to  let  me  have  my  tea,  and,  seeing  me  enjoy  it,  Mrs. 
Weir  was  persuaded  to  take  a  little  herself,  and  I  am.  avae,  \1  ^^ 
her  good.     She  kept  up  much  longer,  au^  Wka^^^^-^w,  N«i  XissKt 
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mc  talk  ;  and  when  at  length  she  p:rew  tired  and  began  to  crj, 
and  say  strange  wandering  things,  1  stopped  her,  by  proposing  to 
read  a  Psalm  to  her,  and  then  the  maid  came  and  she  went  to 
bed.  But  how  long  was  this  state  of  things  to  last  ?  and  what 
could  I  decide  upon  doing  ? 

I  worried  myself  with  the  question  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning  felt  how  worse  than  yain  and  useless  had  been  my 
perplexity. 

Three  letters  were  brought  to  me  ;  one  from  Jessie,  one  from 
John  Hervcy,  and  a  third  from  Miss  Milicent.  Jessie's  was 
opened  first,  and  with  a  trembling  hand. 

"  My  dearest  Ursie,  —  It  is  very  kind  in  you  to  write  to  me, 
and  if  you  were  here,  perhaps,  I  might  be  able  to  talk  to  you,  for 
I  am  not  very  happy,  but  you  know  T  cannot  express  myself  in 
a  letter  ;  I  have  not  been  taught  how  ;  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  do 
very  well,  and  when  things  are  gone  by  there  is  not  much  good 
in  saying  anything  about  them.  I  have  had  a  bad  headache  all 
day.  Roger  is  gone  to  Hove.  Esther  broke  a  glass  bottle  this 
morning.  Two  of  the  little  chicks  are  dead,  we  cannot  think 
how.     I  am  your  very  affection  ate  sister, 

"Jessie  Gbant." 

Little  comfort  indeed  there  was  in  that !  The  words  *'  not 
very  happy*'  went  to  my  heart.  But  writing  was  evidently 
useless.  I  had  forgotten  that  Mrs.  Weir  had  taught  me  to  ex- 
press myself  easily  and  correctly,  and  that  Jessie  had  had  no 
teaching  at  all.  To  think  of  gaining  her  confidence  by  letter  was 
like  seeking  to  obtain  entrance  into  a  blocked-up  house.  I 
turned  to  John  Hervey's  letter  ;  a  feeling,  which  I  could  not 
explain,  made  me  keep  Miss  Milicent's  to  the  last. 

"Dear  Ursie, — Mr.  Weir  is  lying  ill  at  a  little  inn,  at  a 
place  called  Andely,  in  Normandy  ;  that  will  be  Miss  Milicent's 
address.  I  can  get  nothing  out  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  but  I  begin 
shrewdly  to  suspect  that  he  and  Captain  Price  have  money 
embarked  in  the  same  speculations  as  Mr.  Weir,  and  that  the 
object  in  keeping  Miss  Milicent  there  is  to  persuade  her  to  throw 
her  little  fortune  into  it,  which  she  is  as  likely  as  not  to  do.  I 
hope  some  one  will  be  able  to  interfere,  though  I  don't  see  how  it 
IS  to  bo  done,  unless  she  can  be  brought  back  to  England.  I  only 
saw  Mary  for  a  minute  last  night ;  she  is  very  well,  and  will  be 
much  cheered  by  news  I  have  had.  I  trust  you  are  getting  on 
well.     In  haste,  very  sincerely  yours, 

'  JouK  Hervey." 
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That  was  easy  to  comprehend,  except,  what  did  he  mean  hj 
the  news  which  had  cheered  Mary  ? 

Miss  Milicent's  letter  was  less  scrawling  than  usual :  the  date 
«vas  Andely  : — 

"  Dear  Ursie  Grant,  —  I  have  had  two  letters  from  you,  both 
at  one  time.  French  people  don't  trouble  themselves  much  with 
the  post.  My  father  is  very  ill,  and  I  can't  come  home  any  how. 
We  left  Paris  about  a  month  ago,  and  have  been  at  a  great  many 
places  since,  but  now  my  father  is  so  ill,  we  can't  move  about. 
He  has  a  fever  ;  the  doctor,  I  think,  says  he  is  better,  but  he 
talks  odd  French,  and  as  I  am  not  well  up  in  the  language,  I 
don't  always  understand  him.  I  wish  my  governess  had  taught 
me  French  better,  but  she  didn't  know  I  should  go  abroad.  If 
my  father  doesn't  get  better  he  must  get  worse  ;  that  is  why  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  friend  here,  but  there  is  not  any  woman 
I  know  in  France  who  would  come ;  indeed,  I  don't  take  to 
women  generally,  and  have  made  most  friends  with  men.  If 
my  mother's  trustees,  who  are  always  troublesome,  were  here,  I 
should  like  to  talk  to  them.  There  are  ways  of  making  money 
in  France  which  there  are  not  in  England.  My  mother  would 
do  well  to  think  of  this.  Perhaps,  if  you  were  to  talk  to  her 
about  it,  it  might  rouse  her  up.  I  always  found  that  when  we 
settled  up  accounts,  she  put  herself  more  in  a  fuss  than  at  other 
times.  I  like  French  ways,  they  are  so  independent.  The  other 
day  I  sat  down  on  a  box  at  the  railway  station  and  mended  the 
braid  of  my  dress,  and  nobody  looked  at  me.  I  sit  up  with  my 
father  at  night ;  it  is  very  lonely.  I  am  sorry  Matilda  Temple 
worries  my  mother  so  much  ;  I  always  knew  she  would.  My 
father  might  have  done  without  me  at  Paris,  but  he  could  not 
here,  so  it  is  all  well  I  came.  He  was  very  kind,  and  took  me 
travelling  about  to  see  Normandy.  We  walked  a  good  deal, 
which  is  how  he  caught  the  fever.  I  think  when  he  gets  better 
we  may  go  into  Brittany.  He  will  want  change,  but  if  I  am  to 
stay  with  him  I  must  have  that  money  my  aunt  left  me  put  into 
my  own  hands.  I  mean  to  write  to  the  lawyer  about  it.  I  don't 
think  my  father  is  so  well  to-day.  You  will  see  why  I  can't 
come  home.  Mr.  Macdonald  wrote  to  my  father  lately  on  a  little 
business ;  he  says  he  often  sees  you  and  your  pretty  sister-in- 
law.  People  said  she  would  have  married  him  if  she  had  not 
married  your  brother.  But  she  has  made  the  best  choice,  for 
Roger  Grant  is  an  honest  man.  I  keep  my  eyes  and  ears  oi^en^^va 
is  necessary,  and  I  am  never  taken  in  ^y  \3ai"^  OTia.    ^<i^V^-^^^ 
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Urdie  Grant ;  jou  mast  quite  see  whj  I  have  done  ri^t,  and  I 
ftliall  be  obliged  to  you  to  write  and  tell  me  so. 

"  I  am  your  sincere  friend, 

"  MiLICEHT  WeIB. 

"P.S.  —  I  only  want  to  be  In  England  for  a  doctor  for  my 
father.  I  never  was  down-hearted  before,  but  this  is  a  very 
out-of-tli(r-way  place.  I  shall  write  to  my  mother,  and  tell  her 
about  my  father,  and  that  will  explain  all.  He  has  been  talking 
of  her,  and  sent  her  a  message." 

I  had  this  letter  open  in  my  hand,  when  Mrs.  Temple  knocKed 
at  my  bedroom  door  and  immediately  entered.  Her  qaick  eye 
caught  the  handwriting  directly. 

**  You  have  had  a  letter,  I  see,  from  Miss  Weir.** 

**  Yes,  Ma'am  ;  she  informs  me  Mr.  Weir  is  very  ill,  and  6ay« 
that  she  intends  writing  to  Mrs.  Weir.  May  I  ask  if  she  has 
done  so  ?  Miss  Miliccnt  tells  me  that  her  father  has  been  talking 
of  Mrs.  Weir,  and  has  sent  her  a  message."  I  came  to  the  point 
at  once ;  it  was  the  only  way  in  dealing  with  Mrs.  Temple,  io 
take  her  unprepared. 

She  hesitated,  stammered,  began  a  negative,  then  suddenly 
changing  her  tone,  said,  confidentially,  "  I  think,  —  yes,  I  believe, 
there  may  be  a  letter  ;  but  in  Mrs.  Weir's  pres«it  state,  it  will 
not  do  to  alarm  her." 

"  Pcrhai)s,  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  being  alarmed  may  do  her 
good." 

"  Oh,  no  !  impossible.  With  her  shattered  nerves,  quiet  is 
tlie  one  important  point.  I  could  not  answer  it  to  Doctor 
Green." 

It  was  an  opportunity  for  being  bold,  and  I  was  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  "  If  you  will  excuse  my  saying  it.  Ma'am," 
I  replied,  "  it  seems  to  mo  that  quiet  has  been  tried  upon  Mrs. 
Weir  already,  without  much  effect.  What  comes  in  the  orders 
ing  of  Providence  may  be  better  for  her  than  any  plan  of  ours." 

"  But  Mr.  Weir  is  ill  you  say  ;  surely  you  don't  intend  to  take 
upon  yourself  the  responsibility  of  telling  Mrs.  Weir.  If  you 
do,  I  j)nt  the  case  out  of  my  hands  entirely.  I  will  have  notlung 
to  do  witli  it,  —  nothing.  It  is  the  height  of  imprudence  ;  I  most 
send  immediately  for  Dr.  Green." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  tell  Mrs.  Weir  anything.  Ma'am,"  I  said  ; 
"  but  if  I  were  left  to  myself  I  should  take  what  seems  to  be  sent 
in  a  natural  way  ;  and  as  Miss  Milicent  has  written,  I  should 
giva  tbo  letter." 
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"  Malicent's  letter  !  —  and  with  a  message  in  it !  — Mrs.  Weir 
will  be  frantic.     She  will  say  instantly  that  she  must  go." 

"  And  I  should  let  her  go,  Ma'am.'* 

Mrs.  Temple  turned  away  from  me  and  walked  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  Then  facing  me  suddenly,  she  said,  "  And  who  is 
to  go  with  her  ?  " 

I  made  no  answer,  for  I  could  think  of  none. 

"  You  see !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Temple,  "  it  is  an  impossibility  ;  it 
has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  People  have  taken  upon  them, 
I  know,  to  condenm  my  course  of  action  ;  things  have  been  said, 
— very  unkind  things,  —  unjustifiable  ;"  —  and  she  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  me,  —  "  but  the  moment  any  other  course  is  proposed,  in- 
surmountable difficulties  are  discovered.  Mrs.  Weir  is  but  a 
child,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  She  is  worse  than  a  child, 
indeed;  th^e  can  be  only  one  end  to  this  sad  business.  Miss 
Grant,  you  are  but  playing  with  Dr.  Green,  in  pretending  that 
you  can  do  anything.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  long 
this  evil  has  been  going  on  ;  the  sooner  Mrs.  Weir  is  placed 
under  strict  control,  the  better  it  will  be  for  herself  and  for  her 
friends." 

I  had  scarcely  listened  to  the  greater  part,  of  this  tirade,  my 
thoughts  had  been  centred  on  one  point.  When  Mrs.  Temple  had 
finished  I  made  no  reply,  beyond  remarking  that  I  hoped  the  case 
was  not  quite  so  sad  ;  and  assuring  Mrs.  Temple  that  I  would 
take  no  responsibility  on  myself  without  Dr.  Green's  permission, 
I  begged  her  to  excuse  my  leaving  her,  and  went  down  stairs  to 
Mrs.  Weir. 

As  I  sat  in  the  room  working,  and  trying  to  talk,  my  mind 
was  revolving  the  difficult  answer  to  Mrs.  Temple's  question.  It 
was  one  for  which  I  felt  I  must  be  prepared  before  I  could  urge 
my  wish  with  regard  to  the  letter.  C€Ttainly  to  tell  Mrs.  Weir 
that  her  husband  was  dangerously  ill,  and  then  to  shut  her  up  as 
before,  would  be  merely  dnving  her  frantic  But  on  the  other 
hand,  to  keep  the  intelligence  from  he;*,  and  at  last  perhaps  have 
to  inform  her  that  he  was  dead,  was  a  probability  frightful  to 
contemplate  in  its  effijcts.  Mrs.  Temple's  objection  I  believed  to 
be  based  principally  upon  an  obstinate  belief  in  her  own  system. 
In  Mrs.  Weir's  present  state  it  could  no  longer  be  a  point  of  im- 
portance to  keep  her  in  the  house.  She  was  an  incessant  anxiety, 
and  medical  expenses  were  running  away  with  any  advantage 
that  might  be  expected  from  sharing  housekeeping.  The  one 
natural  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  would  be  to  offet  \iCk  ^Ok  \» 
France  myself ;  and  a  short  time  before,  1  fs^ioxA^  Vv?^  Y^qs^'sr^ 
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it  without  a  moment's  hesitation.     But  through  all  this  painM 
tiine  of  trouble  on  Mrs.  Weir's  account  I  had  one. thought,  more 
painful,  more  anxious,  than  any  other,  — it  concerned  Jessie.  To 
picture  her  as  unhappy,  awoke  a  feeling  which  I  scarcely  knew 
to  exist.     She  had  become  dearer  to  me  than  I  was  at  all  awire 
of.     Her  gentleness  had  won  upon  me.     Her  very  ignorance  and 
seeming  helplessness  had  formed  a  tie  between  us  ;  ahove  all  she 
was  Roger's  wife,  and  now  that  the  first  bitterness  of  disappmnt- 
ment  was  over,  that  was  a  claim  upon  my  affection  which  I  could 
not  but  feel.     I  longed  to  be  at  Sandcombe  again.     Since  the  ice 
was  broken,  I  thought  I  might  work  wonders  with  her,  —  console, 
advise,  guard  her,  —  above  all,  bring  her  to  openness  with  Roger. 
If  left  to  herself,  I  had  fears  of  continued  deception,  thought- 
lessness, extravagance,  weak  yielding  to  Mrs.  Price's  influence ; 
all  likely  to  lead  to  irretrievable  mischief  between  her  and  Roger. 
Unhappy !  so  early  in  her  married  life  !  It  seemed  that  I  must  go 
back  to  her.     But  it  was  not  to  be.    Dr.  Green  came  before  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  what  was  to  be  done.     I  saw  him  alone, 
and  put  Mrs.  Weir's  case  before  him.     He  took  my  view.    There 
was  a  visible  improvement  since  my  arrival ;  and  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  act  according  to  the  natural 
course  of  events.     "  No  excitement,"  he  said,  "  could  be  worae 
than  the  dreary  melancholy  into  which  Mrs.  Weir  had  fallen.  Of 
course,  I  was  prepared  to  go  with  her,  if  she  wished  to  join  her 
husband."     He  took  it  as  the  simplest,  easiest  thing  in  the  world, 
—  as  though  I  had  no  claim,  or  interest,  or  occupation,  apart  from 
Mrs.  Weir.     I  believe  he  rather*  imagined — so  little  did  he  know 
of  my  circumstances — that  I  was  accustomed  to  wait  upon  and 
manage  persons  whose  minds  were  diseased.     I  did  not  contradict 
him,  because  I  felt  it  would  be  hopeless  to  make  him  see  as  I  saw ; 
and  when  I  hesitated,  he  was  so  surprised,  and  so  hasty,  that  my 
courage  quite  failed  me  in  talking  to  him,  and  I  only  stood  stiU 
and  listened  to  what  he  said. 

Mrs.  Temple  came  in,  and  the  question  was  discussed  with  her, 
and  being  thoroughly  provoked,  she  naturally  threw  all  the  bur- 
den upon  me.  "  The  idea  was  to  her,"  she  owned,  "  quite  prepos- 
terous ;  but  she  could  only  bow  to  Dr.  Green's  opinion.  As  I 
advocated  the  scheme,  and  had  so  much  confidence  in  my  own 
powers,  I  was  the  fit  person  to  carry  it  out.  She  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  it  was  entirely  against  her  judgment,  and  from 
this  moment  she  repudiated  all  responsibility  as  regarded  Mrs. 
Weir.  As  for  me,  I  was  very  young  ;  I  had  no  experience  ;  I 
was  perfectly  ignorant  o^  tW  YieiioXi  \skxi^\v»j^<i  %  t  was  weakly 
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indulgent  in  my  treatment  of  Mrs.  Weir  :  but  it  was  useless  to 
say  anything  ;  in  fact,  all  had  been  said  that  could  be  ;  but  no  one 
considered  her  opinion."  I  can't  go  on  any  further.  Mrs.  Temple 
talked  for  at  least  five  minutes  without  pause,  scarcely  stopping  to 
take  breath.  At  the  end  of  this  time.  Dr.  Green,  who  had  become 
perfectly  cool,  whilst  listening  to  her,  remarked  quietly,  that  I 
had  shown  so  much  judgment  already,  he  could  not  believe  but 
that  I  should  be  equal  to  any  emergency.  Mrs.  Temple  left  the 
room  haughtily,  and  he  went  on  with  some  more  inquiries  and 
directions  concerning  Mrs.  Weir. 

But  I  was  determined  to  make  no  hasty  engagement.  I  begged 
to  be  allowed  a  day  to  consider.  "  I  was  by  no  means  prepared," 
I  said,  "  to  go  abroad."  Dr.  Green  thought  that  money  was  the 
difiiculty,  and  assured  me  he  would  undertake  that  I  should  be 
sufficiently  recompensed.  But  this  was  not  in  my  mind  for  a 
moment ;  I  only  wished  to  see  what  was  right.  As  I  stood  there, 
I  began  weighing  the  conflicting  claims,  especially  considering 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  some  one  to  take  my  place, 
when  Mrs.  Temple  rushed  into  the  room  in  alarm.  Mrs.  Weir 
had  learnt  the  news,  —  her  state  of  agitation  was  terrific,  and  we 
must  go  to  her  directly.  •  She  looked  very  much  alarmed,  and 
well  she  might  be,  for  in  her  irritation  and  perverseness,  she  had 
pretended  to  misunderstand  Dr.  Green's  intentions  ;  and  wishing, 
as  she  said,  to  have  the  business  over,  had  given  Mrs.  Weir  Miss 
Milicent's  letter  without  any  word  of  preparation  or  kindness. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  wo  had  to  go  through 
in  consequence  ;  it  would  be  too  painful.  Mrs.  Weir  was  thrown 
back  to  a  state  much  worse  than  that  in  which  I  had  found  her. 
She  could  be  calmed  only  by  strong  opiates.  I  had  no  longer  any 
doubt  where  my  duty  lay.  Leave  her  I  could  not,  even  to  go 
back  to  Sandcombe  for  a  day  to  see  Jessie,  and  satisfy  my  mind 
about  her.  The  journey  to  France  was  a  last  alternative,  but  it 
must  be  tried,  unless  I  wished  to  have  it  upon  my  conscience 
that,  by  refusing  to  go,  I  had  forgotten  the  kindness  shown  me 
in  past  years,  and  the  hopes  of  assistance  I  had  lately  held  out, 
and  aided  in  shattering  the  little  remaining  strength  of  Mrs. 
Weir's  mind.  I  was  the  person  commissioned  to  tell  her  that  she 
was  going,  and  that  I  would  accompany  her.  It  was  very  touch- 
ing to  hear  her — not  at  first  taking  in  the  possibility  —  saying 
"  she  was  a  prisoner  ;  she  was  not  fit  to  go  about ;  and  she  was 
losing  her  senses,  her  niece  had  often  told  her  so.  But  she  should 
wish  to  go  ;  and  Mr.  Weir,  she  thought,  had  sent  her  a  message  ; 
only,  she  might  have  dreamt  about  him.     And  he  vriva  \i<wt  VcviSk- 
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band,  and  God  would  wish  her  to  attend  to  him  ;  but  then  she 
couldn't  fro.  Would  God  be  angry  with  her  because  ahe  didn't  ?* 
And,  at  last,  holding  my  hand  very  tightly,  and  saying,  again 
and  again,  "  I  love  you,  Ursula  ;  you  are  very  kind  to  me,  and 
you  won't  be  angry  with  me.  I  love  you  very  much  ;  bnt  I  am 
losing  my  senses,  and  they  will  shut  me  up,  and  that  will  be 
best  for  me."  And  then  crying  so  bitterly,  that  it  made  my  heart 
ache  to  hear  her.  I  began  to  feel  at  last  as  though  we  were 
really  in  a  prison,  and  that  nothing  would  go  well  with  us  till  we 
were  out  of  it. 

Such  an  amount  of  business  as  I  had  then  upon  my  hands 
would  have  made  my  brain  nearly  as  confused  as  Mfs.  Weir's  but 
for  Dr.  Green's  help.     I  think  he  saw  plainly  now  how  matters 
stood,  and  was  prepared  to  find  Mrs.  Temple  interposing  diffi- 
culties, which  it  would  be  his  business  to  overcome.     The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  find  a  trusty  maid  who  understood  French, 
and  to  put  her  under  my  authority.     He  gave  me  instructions 
himself  as  to  passports,  and  railroads,  and  steamers,  and  hotels 
and  gave  me  full  directions  as  to  any  medical  care  which  Mrs. 
Weir  might  require.     Mrs.  Temple  was  seldom  referred  to,  which 
I  was  sorry  for,  since  it  gave  her  a  more  bitter  feeling   against 
me,  and  induced  her  to  worry  her  husband,  who,  in  his  good 
nature,  and  being  rejoiced,  I  suspect,  to  be  rid  of  Mrs.  Weir, 
made  himself  very  useful  in  messages  and  inquiries.     We  had 
what  Miss  Milicent  would  have  called  a  very  trying  time  ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  external  worry,  I  had  my  own  secret 
anxieties  which  could  be  mentioned  to  no  one.     I  wrote  again 
to  Jessie,  urging  her,  by  every  argument  and  motive  that  I  could 
possibly  suggest,  to  talk  openly  to  Roger  as  she  would  to  me, 
and  to  throw  herself  entirely  into  his  hands  ;  and,  feeling  in  my 
own  mind,  that  my  words  would  bo  without  effect,  I  did  what, 
under  other  circumstances,  I  should  liave  shrunk  from.     I  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Kemp,  begging  her,  as  she  loved  me,  to  keep  her  eye 
upon  Jessie,  and  to  interfere,  if  necessary,  to  guard  her  from  the 
Dene  intimacy,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  Roger  angry,  and 
telling  her  that  I  had  very  serious  reasons  for  this  request.     My 
words,  I  knew,  would  be  open  to  misconstruction,   and  might 
increase  Mrs.  Kemp's  prejudice,  but  she  was  honest-hearted  and 
very  kind,  and  would  act  upon  them.     That  was  all  I  cared  for 
at  the  moment.     To  Roger  himself,  I  wrote  chiefly  upon  business 
matters.      Ho  would  understand,  I  knew,  the  pressing  claims 
which  had  forced  me  so  suddenly  to  leave  all  my  duties.     It 
would  never  cross  his  mind  to  blame  me  because  he  was  incon- 
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venienced.  "  I  hoped,"  I  said,  **  I  should  return  soon,  but,  in 
the  meantime,  I  thought  that  Jessie  would  manage  tolerably 
well,  if  he  could,  for  a  little  while,  let  her  have  some  additional 
help  in  the  kitchen,  so  that  she  might  chiefly  have  to  superintend 
and  give  orders."  I  said  this  particularly,  because  ho  was 
beginning  to  be  anxious  about  her  health.  Next  spring  there 
might  be  a  little  Jessie,  and  I  know  this  fact  would  make  him 
anxiously  careful  about  her,  and  think  she  ought  not  to  do  any- 
thing ;  whereas  occupation  would  be  the  greatest  safeguard  she 
could  have.  I  sent,  also,  a  few  lines  to  William,  that  he  might 
not  think  himself  forgotten  ;  and  I  wrote  to  John  Hervey, 
telling  him  all  I  thought  he  would  wish  to  know,  and  adding  a 
kind  word  about  Mary.  When  I  had  despatched  all  these  letters, 
I  felt  that  my  English  business  was  done.  I  had  then  only  to 
think  of  France  and  Miss  Milicent,  to  whom  I  sent  a  few  lines, 
telling  her  she  might  expect  her  mother  very  shortly,  but  that 
I  could  give  her  no  fixed  day  for  our  arrival.  Louise,  the  new 
maid,  however,  assured  us  that  Andely  was  a  respectable  town, 
and  we  should  be  sure  to  find  accommodation  there.  What 
was  to  be  done  afterwards  depended  much  on  Mr.  Weir's  state. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


We  crossed  to  Havre  on  a  calm  night.  Mrs.  Weir  bore  the 
journey  to  Southampton  better  than  I  anticipated  ;  but  she  was 
very  tired  when  we  got  on  board  the  steamer,  and  I  persuaded 
her  to  go  to  bed  immediately.  I  found  her  docile  as  a  child,  and, 
generally  speaking,  with  a  clear  comprehension  of  all  that  was 
being  done  and  said  ;  only,  now  and  then,  especially  when  suffer- 
ing from  any  kind  of  physical  exhaustion,  the  nervous  excitement 
returned,  and  she  would  talk  hurriedly  and  incoherently.  When 
this  happened,  I  took  no  notice,  except  by  giving  her  a  soothing 
draught,  recommended  by  Dr.  Green,  which  quieted  her  for  a ' 
time,  and,  indeed,  put  her  into  a  kind  of  torpid  state,  but  he  had 
urged  me  on  no  account  to  use  it  often.  "  His  hope  was,"  he 
said,  "  that  change  of  scene,  and  absence  of  mental  worry,  would, 
by  degrees,  in  a  measure  restore  her  nerves,  without  any  such 
assistance.  She  was  likely  to  prove  a  good  sailor.  If  she  was 
not,  it  would  do  her  no  harm."  The  matter  was  indifferent  to 
him,  but  it  was  not  so  to  me,  for,  as  I  had  never  been  on  the 
sea  before    I  had  great  misgivings  on  my  owiv  ^^^^cyNrc^X.^  ^>xA^ 
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feeling  very  dizzy  and  uncomfortable,  it  was  no  sliglit  relief 
to  me  to  see  Mrs.  Weir  asleep  in  her  berth,  under  the  care 
of  the  new  maid,  Louise,  and  to  be  able  to  go  on  deck  for 
a  little  fresh  air  myself.  There  were  but  few  passengers,  and 
scarcely  any  foreigners.  No  one  came  near  me  to  interrupt  me, 
and  as  long  as  I  stayed  on  deck  I  really  enjoyed  myself.  The 
sky  was  brilliant  and  cloudless  ;  the  sea  so  calm  that  one  star  was 
reflected  in  the  water  as  though  it  had  been  the  moon.  I  was 
more  at  peace  than  I  had  been  since  I  left  Sandcombe.  I  was 
not,  indeed,  free  from  uneasiness,  and  that  of  a  serious  kind,  but 
my  home  cares  were  necessarily,  for  the  time  being,  put  away, 
and  the  sense  of  powerlessness  is  sometimes  a  great  rest.  As  it 
grew  late  I  went  down  into  the  cabin.  A  berth  had  been  pro- 
vided for  me  just  above  Mrs.  Weir's,  and  I  clambered  into  it  and 
slept,  not  a  comfortable  sleep,  for  the  incessant  noises  of  the  ship 
disturbed  me  greatly,  and  whenever  I  woke  certain  very  disagree- 
able sensations  reminded  me  that  I  had  better  not  attempt  to  move. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  novelty  which  lessened  discomfort, 
and  a  strange,  awful,  yet  pleasurable  feeling,  in  looking  out  of 
the  port-hole  upon  the  wide  waste  of  waters  gleaming  in  the  moon- 
light. It  carried  me  back  in  imagination  to  St.  Anne's  Hill,  and 
the  times  when  I  had  looked  from  it  upon  the  same  sea,  and 
thought  it  the  image  of  Eternity  ;  and  that  unknown  and  endless 
existence  seemed  nearer  to  me  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  for  I  felt 
that  there  was  indeed  but  "  a  step  between  me  and  death."  I  woke 
very  early,  dressed  myself  quickly,  and  was  prepared  to  wait  upon 
Mrs.  Weir  before  Louise,  who  was  but  a  bad  sailor,  was  able  to 
leave  her  berth.  The  luggage  was  trusted  to  her,  so  she  went  on 
deck  to  look  after  it,  and  I  persuaded  Mrs.  Weir  to  follow  as  soon 
as  she  could  ;  but  she  shrank  from  the  thought  of  strangers,  and 
fancied  it  impossible  to  mount  the  narrow  stairs.  When  at  length 
I  succeeded  in  persuading  her,  I  regretted  having  done  so,  for  the 
confusion  was,  to  my  inexperienced  eye,  hopelessly  bewildering. 
We  were  just  about  to  land,  and  some  strange  Frenchmen,  with 
cocked  hats,  and  swords,  were  on  the  deck,  giving  orders  as  if  they 
were  lords  of  every  one,  and  people  were  calling  from  the  shore, 
and  answering  from  the  ship,  and  rushing  hither  and  thithex,  with 
boxes,  bags,  and  trunks,  and  every  now  and  then  addressing  me 
in  sentences  made  up  of  two  English  words  to  six  French  ones. 
I  could  only  obey  Louise,  who,  at  intervals,  came  up  to  us  saying, 
"  Sit  still,  sit  still ;  don't  be  impatient,"  and  I  should  have  sat 
there  till  night  if  I  had  not  been  told  to  move,  and  so,  I  think, 
won\^  Mrs.  Weir,  for  sho  seemed  c\v\\tQ  covered  by  the  bustle.  How 
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at  last  we  got  on  shore,  and  found  a  carriage,  and  were  placed  in 
it,  with  our  luggage,  I  have  never  been  able  to  tell.  I  only  know 
that  we  did  manage  everything,  and  without  much  difficulty,  and 
that  we  were  driven  through  some  narrow  streets  to  the  hotel 
which  Dr.  Green  had  recommended  ;  and  I  know  also  that  I 
could  have  been  very  much  amused,  that  I  was  so  indeed,  at 
intervals ;  only  I  was  so  occupied  in  thinking  of  Mrs.  Weir.  It 
came  over  me,  I  remember,  as  we  turned  away  from  the  port,  and 
I  looked  back  upon  the  sea  which  separated  me  from  England, 
that  perhaps  after  all  we  had  made  a  mistake. 

And  certainly  there  was  some  reason  to  fear  it  that  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Weir  was  so  tired  and  ill,  it  was  useless  to  think  of  going  on 
farther  the  same  day,  though  we  had  landed  about  seven  in  the 
morning.  Louise  said  she  would  require  a  rest  of  several  days  ; 
but  I  was  sure  that  a  settled  delay  in  one  place  would  increase 
her  illness,  unless  she  was  actually  unable,  from  bodily  weakness, 
to  attempt  the  journey.  I  nursed  her  all  the  morning,  just  as  I 
should  have  done  in  London,  reading  her  to  sleep,  and  talking  till 
I  was  nearly  worn  out ;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
that  I  could  leave  her  for  half-an-hour,  just  to  walk  round  the 
town  and  see  what  the  place  was  like.  But  even  that  half  hour 
did  wonders  for  me, — it  was  better  than  sleep,  or  reading,  or 
anything  that  could  have  been  offered  me  to  distract  my  thoughts. 
It  was  like  a  new  fresh  life.  The  quaintness,  and  prettiness,  and 
strangeness  of  everything,  were  a  perfect  cordial  to  my  spirits. 
I  went  back  to  the  hotel  with  all  kinds  of  absurd  things  to  tell 
Mrs.  Weir,  and  feeling  as  though  I  had  purchased  a  new  book 
which  I  was  sure  would  interest  her  ;  and  by  and  by,  greatly  to 
my  wonder,  she  made  me  push  the  sofa,  on  which  she  was  lying, 
close  to  the  window,  that  she  might  look  out  and  see  the  curious 
things  I  had  been  talking  about.  Louise  must  have  been  quite 
surprised  at  my  delight.  She  knew  little  about  Mrs.  Weir,  and 
France  was  her  native  country,  though  she  had  lived  chiefly  in 
England.  To  me  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Weir,  pointing  to  a  Nor- 
mandy cap,  worn  by  a  peasant  who  passed  underneath  our 
windows,  brought  one  of  the  most  hopeful  feelings  I  had  ever 
experienced.  Our  next  day's  journey  was  by  railway  to  Rouen. 
Dr.  Green  had  recommended  our  trying  short  distances,  so  as  to 
avoid  over-fatigue,  and  to  give  Mrs.  Weir  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming interested  in  the  places  we  passed  through.  His  advice 
was  certainly  wise,  for  on  the  second  day  Mrs.  Weir  wa&  so 
roused  by  the  novelty  of  everything,  and  so  calmed  by  the 
thought  that  she  was  at  length  going  to  her.Kuabwckii^xXvJNX  ^^ 
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was  at  intervals  quite  as  well  as  when  I  last  saw  her  at  Stone- 
cliff.     We  arrived  at  Rouen  early,  and  with  her  usual  unselfish- 
ness, she  made  a  point  of  sending  me  out ;  and  I  am  afraid  I 
took  advantage  of  the  permission  to  stay  longer  than  I  ought  to 
have  done,  as  it  was  nearly  dark  when  I  returned.     But  I  left 
Mrs.  Weir  inclined  to  sleep,  and  Louise  with  her,  so  that  I  was 
not  anxious  ;  and  really  the  beauty  and  strangeness  of  the  place 
made  me  quite  forget  how  time  went.     I  should  have  been 
frightened  at  walking  about  in  a  foreign  town  by  myself,  so  the 
mistress  of  the  hotel  very  good-naturedly  sent  one  of  her  little 
boys,  who  had  learned  to  speak  a  few  words  of  English,  with  me ; 
and,  with  his  help,  I  made  my  way  through  numbers  of  narrow 
streets,  looking  into  churches  and  public  buildings   as  I  went 
along,  till  I  was  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment  and  delight.     All  I 
really  wanted  was  to  have  Roger  with  me,  that  I  might  now  and 
then  give  vent  to  my  excitement,  and  say,  "  Do  look,  how  beau- 
tiful !  or  how  droll  I"     I  believe  I  did  catch  hold  of  my  little 
companion  once  or  twice,  to  his  great  astonishment.     One  thing, 
though,  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to,  and  that  was  the  dirt. 
Yet  even  that  was  unlike  English  dirt ;  if  it  had  been,  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  endured  to  stay  in  the  place.     But  it  had  a 
look  of  its  own,  quite  different  from  anything  I  ever  noticed,  or 
could  have  imagined, — a  kind  of  suitableness  it  was,  which  made 
me  feel  as  though  Rouen  would  not  have  been  Rouen  without  it; 
and  I  laughed  at  it  to  myself  as  I  walked  along  the  street,  and, 
when  I  went  back  to  the  hotel,  tried  to  forget  it.     As  to  the 
churches,  I  can't  in  the  least  describe  properly  the  effect  they 
had  upon  me.     Having  seen  nothing  but  Compton  Church,  and 
Hatton,  except  once,  when  being  in  London  for  a  few  days,  I  was 
taken  to  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  they  came  upon  me 
at  first  like  buildings  that  could  not  belong  to  this  world, — they 
were  so  vast  and  beautiful.     Then  as  I  hurried  through  them, 
such   odd  things  struck  my  eye, — tawdry  images,   and  little 
candles,  and  artificial  flowers, — and  such  a  very  diriy  pavement, 
— I  was  quite  surprised.     Neither  did  I  know  what  to  make  of 
the  people  who  were  in  them ;  some  seemed  very  earnest  at  their 
prayers,  and  others  were  looking  about  all  the  while  they  were 
repeating  them.     I  thought  that,  perhaps,  I  had  better  not  try 
and  form  any  opinion,  for  it  was  impossible  in  that  short  peep 
that  I  could  understand  about  their  religion.     I   should  have 
liked  very  much   to   stay  and  say  my  prayers  in  one  of  the 
churches  myself,  but  I  was  afraid  people  would  notice  me  ;  and 
I  thought,  too,  that  perhaps  tvo  one  was  allowed  to  do  so  except 
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Koman  Catholics.  An  I  could  not  Apeak  French,  and  my  little 
eompanion  wan  only  able  to  understand  flhort  i»entencc0y  it  seemed 
better  to  leave  the  matter. 

Wo  wore  t«  «tart  from  Uouen  about  twelve  o'clock  the  next 
day,  to  go  by  railway  to  Gaillon,  and  from  thence  to  Andely. 
What  kind  of  place  thin  Andely  wan  I  could  not  make  out. 
Loui«(j  declared  it  wa«  "  very  well,  very  good, — I  necid  not  make 
myHolf  to  fidget, — wo  should  get  on  l^eautiful."  But  then  Hho 
had  adof)t(3d  tliJH  tone  about  everything  we  had"  »een  Hinc(!  wo 
hinder!  in  France.  Ev(jn  tho  dirt  of  Uouen  waw  in  her  oye« 
Mocrcd.  My  chief  comfort  was  that  Mr«.  Wcnr  waw  able  to  put 
up  in  a  wonderful  way  abroad,  with  thingH  wliich  would  have 
di«treH«cd  h(!r  for  dayH  at  hom<3.  The  Ixodily  fatigue,  and  the 
caliner  HtatC5  of  her  mind,  canned  her  to  Hlcep  bett<;r  ;  and  thin 
cjuieUjd  her  nervcH.  I  wan  not  going  to  allow  myHclf  to  be  anxiouH, 
for  that  would  de  no  gmid  ;  and  moreover,  J  truHted  implicitly  to 
L(»uiHe.  At  the  railway  fttation«  «he  manttg<?(l  everything  ;  I  only 
undertook  the  charge  of  Mr».  Weir.  80  it  wtt«  that  the  next 
day,  when  wo  were  prepared  to  «et  off,  I  left  the  luggage  in  her 
care,  and  »ent  her  to  have  it  regi«ter(!d  bei'oro  Mr«.  Weir  and  I 
arrived,  (jreatly  to  my  annoyance,  1  found  her  at  the  station 
go(i8if)ing  with  nomo  friends  whom  hIio  liad  met.  T  disliked  the 
jiotion  of  her  having  any  acquaintanc<3fl  ;  but  I  could  not  exactly 
find  fault.  She  a««ured  mo  everything  waw  right,  and  I  took  my 
Heat  with  Mr«.  Weir,  leaving  Louine  to  follow  in  a  «econd-cla«H 
carriage.  I  don't  think  a  railway  journey  in  ever  pleasant ;  and 
it  was  provoking  to  And  everything  abroad  no  much  like  what  it 
in  in  England.  MrH.  Weir  had  little  to  amu«o  her,  and  Hat  quiet, 
with  that  depro«H(!d  air  which  1  mo  much  dreaded,  f  -tricjd  to 
attract  her  attention,  but  she  did  not  care  for  tho  view,  which 
was  v(?ry  pretty,  though  we  passed  through  tho  country  so  quickly 
that  tlio  ph;aHure  of  looking  at  it  was  much  lessened  in  consc- 
qucsnce.  Wo  went  along  the  banks  of  tho  Hisinc,  which  wound 
in  and  (»ut  so  that  we  could  not  always  UaW  on  which  side  the 
railway  was  carried.  A  range  of  low  hills  bordered  it  on  thcj 
left  bank,  and  there  were  openings  between  them,  showing  glimpses 
of  what  I  thought  would  be  very  lov(dy  valleys  ;  but  wherever 
there  was  any  cultivation  tho  country  looked  dreary  from  the 
absence  of  hedgerows  ;  and  there  was  a  want  of  trimness  in  tho 
way  th(5  land  was  farifted,  which  I  was  sure  would  shock  Roger's 
eye.  Besides  I  did  not  at  all  like  tho  little  long  strips  of  fields, 
like  cottag(;r's  gardens.  It  did  not  seem  as  though  there  could 
bo  any  people  in  Franco  holding  tho  same  \)la<i(^  w^Ywraiort  Ywvjcn^, 
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and  William,  and  Roger.  But  there  again,  as  it  waa  with  the 
churchei),  perhaps  I  was  no  judge  about  it.  Loaiae  told  me  that 
people  in  France  are  obliged  to  divide  their  property  eqmllj 
amongst  all  their  children,  or  at  least,  I  believe,  the  eldest  mo 
has  two  shares.  The  notion  of  an  equal  division  pleased  me  al 
first,  for  it  appeared  jast ;  but  when  I  thought  it  over,  it  seemed 
as  if,  in  the  end,  the  property  which  a  person  might  have  would 
be  cut  np,  and  the  portions  become  less  and  less,  until  all  would 
be  poor  together. 

Tlie  distance  to  Gaillon  was  not  great :  when  the  train  stopped, 
I  got  out  quickly,  collected  the  cloaks  and  shawls,  helped  Mrs. 
Weir  to  alight,  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  then  looked  up  for  Louise. 
She  was  standing  quite  calmly,  waiting  for  I  knew  not  what 
The  train  rushed  off.  I  went  up  to  her,  '^  Louise,  where  is  the 
luggage  ?  " 

"Oh  !  quite  right,"  was  the  reply,  "it  is  always  right  in 
France."  I  turned  away  contentedly,  but  recollecting  that  we 
were  not  to  stay  at  Gaillon  all  night,  I  went  back,  and  asked 
where  we  were  to  find  a  carriage  to  take  us  on  to  Andely. 

"  It  will  come  quite  in  time,  don't  trouble  yourself,  there  is  one 
in  communication,"  and  Louise  walked  away  from  me,  and  b^i^ 
talking  to  a  Frenchman.  I  was  not  satisfied,  there  was  no  sign 
of  either  carriage  or  luggage  ;  Mrs.  Weir  was  beginoiog  to  fed 
chilly,  and  in  spite  of  the  commendations  of  Louise,  I  felt  in  mj 
own  mind  that  a  French  railway  station  is  not  always  as  com- 
fortable as  an  English  one.  I  put  a  cloak  round  Mrs.  Weir,  and 
then  looked  again  at  Louise,  her  countenance  expressed  the 
utmost  consternation.  She  rushed  up  to  me,  wringing  her  hands. 
"  Ah  !  the  luggage  !  the  luggage  !  it  is  gone,  the  stupid  wreteh, 
not  to  have  known — not  to  have  heard  !  I  told  him." 

"  Who  ?  what  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  The  luggage  gone  ?  you 
told  me  it  was  all  right." 

"  Yes,  right,  it  is  right ;  it  was  registered  for  Paris.  It  ia 
gone  there." 

I  did  not  in  the  least  understand,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
I  could  bo  made  to  do  so.  Louise,  in  her  inexcusable  carelessness, 
had  told  one  of  her  friends  to  have  the  luggage  registered  instead 
of  attending  to  it  herself.  lie  had  blundered,  and  thought  from 
something  she  said,  that  she  was  going  on  to  Paris  ;  so  the  lug- 
gage had  not  been  taken  out  at  Gaillon^  and  whilst  we  were 
standing  and  quietly  looking  on,  our  boxes  and  bags  were  rushing 
away  from  us  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  I  believe 
what  aggravated  Louitw  more  than  her  own  folly,  was  my  stupidity 
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ill  not  boinj?  ablo  to  make  out  why  tho  rogUtering  was  of  such 
i!()n8cquonc(\  French  rnilwavs  wcro  things  I  wa«  only  iust 
beginning  to  comprohonrl.  For  tho  future,  however,  I  folt  I 
must  exert  niysolf,  and  loam  to  manage  mattors  my  own  way,  so 
[  left  LouiRo  to  meditato  upon  her  provoking  negligence,  and 
explain  to  the  station-master  that  ho  must  telegraph  for  tho  lug- 
gage, and  walked  away  to  sec  what  hope  there  might  be  of  finding 
a  carriage  to  take  us  on  to  Andely.  A  very  tiny  omnibus  was 
standing  at  the  station  ;  by  it  was  an  old  sunburnt,  grey-headed 
Frenchman,  dressed  in  a  kind  of  blue  smock-frock,  with  a  long 
whip  in  his  hand.  My  heart  sank.  Louise  came  up.  **  Is  that 
our  carriage  ?  **  I  asked. 

"  Oh  1  yes,  a  very  good  carriage  ;  what  can  be  expected  better 
at  a  country  station  ?     You  have  always  omnibuses  in  England." 

Very  true,  but  Mrs.  Weir  was  not  accustomed  to  travel  in 
them.  'J'he  old  man  pointed  to  the  vehicle,  intending  wo  should 
get  in.  Louise  was  about  to  do  so,  but  I  stopped  her.  "  I  don^t 
tliink  it  will  do,"  I  said  ;  "I  don't  think  Mrs.  Weir  can  go  in 
that  thing,  and  no  luggage,  and  not  knowing  what  sort  of  place 
Andely  is.  She  cnn't  do  it."  Misfortunes  seemed  to  crowd  upon 
me,  and  I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  begin  reproaching 
Lotiise  again. 

"  You  will  find  nothing  else,"  said  Louise  ;  "  there  is  not  a 
carriage  to  be  had,"  and  she  appealed  to  a  man  near  her,  who  went 
forward  and  opened  the  omnibus  door  to  assure  mc  there  was  no 
alternative.  There  really  was  no  time  for  deliberation.  Wo  might 
perhaps  have  slept  at  Uaillon,  but  if  tho  luggage  did  not  reach 
us,  what  should  we  do  ?  and  at  Andely,  there  would  be  Miss 
Milicont  to  help  us.  I  did  not  suggest  a  difficulty  to  Mrs.  Weir, 
for  I  had  Tound  by  experience  that  it  was  a  bad  plan,  but  going 
up  to  her,  I  said,  "  There  is  a  strange  little  carriage  waiting  for 
us,  dear  Ma'am,  I  am  afraid  it  won't  be  very  comfortable  ;  but 
we  shall  soon  be  at  Andely  now,  it  is  only  a  few  miles." 

She  was  too  tirod,  and  too  depressed,  even  to  answer  mo,  but 
taking  up  her  travelling  bag,  she  put  her  arm  within  mine  and 
walked  very  slowly  to  tho  omnibus.  I  saw  she  moved  feebly,  and 
it  struck  me  that  perhaps  after  all  we  had  better  not  go  on,  but 
when  I  just  said  to  her,  "  Suppose,  Ma'am,  wo  ask  if  we  can  have 
beds  here  ?"  her  face  of  distress  made  mo  feel  that  it  would  not  do 
to  suggest  it.  All  that  tiresome  railway  journey  and  the  delay 
had  given  her  time  for  thought,  which  was  the  worst  thing  she 
could  have.  We  drew  near  the  omnibus.  I  was  ii^h^vsA.  ^»  WV^ 
Mrs.  Weir  in.    A  Frenchman's  head  ^vso^tadi  ow\»^  ^^x^>^  'W2sttKX\v?c% 
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and  another  ;  we  were  actually  to  travel  eight  inside.  And  the 
men  were  stout  farmers,  a  greater  perplexity  to  me  than  anything 
I  had  yet  seen  in  France,  my  notion  of  a  Frenchman  having 
always  been  that  of  a  skeleton,  kept  alive  by  thin  soup  and  soar 
bread.  It  was  not  chilly  in  the  omnibus  ;  I  let  down  the  window 
to  admit  a  little  fresh  air,  and  my  French  neighbour  immediately 
drew  it  up  again,  and  when  I  appealed  to  Louise  to  explain  that 
it  was  bad  for  Mrs.  Weir,  she  said  it  was  no  use',  French  people 
did  not  live  in  draughts  like  the  English.  We  waited  at  the' 
station  I  suppose  for  outside  passengers,  till  I  was  quite  tired,  but 
at  last  the  horse  neighed,  and  the  driver  smacked  his  whip^  and 
shouted  and  yelled,  and  off  we  set,  jolting  over  the  rough  road. 

Mrs.  Weir's  pale  face  of  endurance  made  my  heart  sad  ;  the 
heat  was  becoming  very  oppressive,  and  I  had  a  dread  of  her 
growing  faint.  We  had  gone  but  a  very  little  way,  when  we 
stopped  at  the  bank  of  a  river,  the  Seine,  as  Louise  informed  me. 
What  was  to  be  done  then  ?  Even  Mrs.  Weir  turned  her  head 
to  look,  but  the  old  driver  took  it  very  composedly.  A  ferry- 
boat was  waiting  for  us  ;  omnibus  and  horse,  and  Frenchmen, 
and  ourselves,  by  dint  of  pushing  and  pulling,  and  shouting,  were 
all  put  on  board,  and  launched  forth  into  the  middle  of  the  river. 
How  odd  I  thought  it,  how  my  mind  turned  to  Sandeombe,  and 
Roger,  and  Jessie,  and  Mary  Kemp,  and  John  Hervey,  when  I 
looked  on  the  broad  river,  and  then  on  my  novel  companions,  and 
remembered  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Seine,  with  Mrs. 
Weir  under  my  charge,  I  need  not  attempt  to  say.  Louise  had 
sunk  from  irritability  to  suUenness,  and  was  pondering,  I  hope, 
with  repentance,  upon  her  carelessness.  Mrs.  Weir  was  pale,  and, 
1  was  afraid,  frightened,  for  she  held  my  hand  very  tight.  The 
Frenchmen  chattered  fast,  and  at  the  highest  pitch  of  their 
voices.  There  was  no  beauty  in  the  river,  nothing  to  divert  one's 
thoughts  from  the  unpleasant  contemplation  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  But  the  crossing  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  and 
once  more  on  dry  land,  on  we  went  again,  jogging  over  a  narrow 
cross-road.  Presently  we  stopped  at  a  small  farmhouse,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable looking  man,  not  a  gentleman,  though  dressed  as  if  he 
meant  to  pass  for  one,  came  out.  There  was  certainly  no  room  in 
the  inside,  and  I  imagined  there  was  not  likely  to  be  any  on  the 
outside  ;  but  he  was  bent  upon  having  a  place,  and  mounted  to 
the  top,  much,  I  suspect,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  outside  pas- 
sengers, and  certainly  to  ours,  for  the  creakings  and  groanings  of 
the  poor  little  omnibus  were  alarming,  and  made  Louise  put  her 
head  out  of  the  window  and  <i«A\.  o\3A.\o\JkS\3  Xa  ^(Xjka  ^xy^q^y^  explain- 
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mg  to  me  afterwards  in  English,  that  she  had  told  him  we  were 
all  going  to  be  cracked.  I  had  calculated  upon  our  having  about 
five  miles  to  travel,  and  the  distance  might  not  really  have  been 
more,  but  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Weir's  face  made  it  appear  double, 
and  what  was  the  more  provoking,  every  now  and  then  we  came 
to  what  seemed  the  entrance  to  a  village,  but  which  proved  to  be 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Presently  one  of  the  Frenchmen  muttered 
something  in  a  tone  which  was  evidently  meant  for  the  company 
at  large,  and  pointed  to  the  window,  I  looked  out  and  saw  on 
the  right  some  ruined  walls  and  a  kind  of  castle  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  but  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  it,  and  my  heart 
just  then  was  set  upon  finding  a  comfortable  house,  and  not  a 
ruined  castle,  so  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  it.  Soon  after- 
'  wards  we  did  really  arrive  at  a  village.  I  begged  Louise  to  ask 
the  name  of  the  place.  It  was  Little  Andely,  and  as  Mrs.  Weir 
heard  the  name  she  started  up,  drew  her  shawl  round  her,  and 
taking  hold  of  my  hand  tried  to  move,  but  we  were  to  be  dis- 
appointed again.  Little  Andely  was  not  our  place  of  destination. 
We  saw  passenger  after  passenger  descend,  and  amongst  them  the 
ill-looking  Frenchman,  but  our  turn  was  not  yet.  We  had  still 
a  longer  distance  to  travel,  and  Mrs.  Weir  was  too  tired  to  be 
excited,  when  at  length  we  did  reach  a  kind  of  town,  with  some 
streets,  and  a  few  shops,  and  decent-looking  houses.  We  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  little  inn.  My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  in  and 
ask  for  Miss  Milicent,  but  alas  I  I  had  no  French  knowledge  to 
help  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  trust  to  Louise.  I  had  just  helped 
Mrs.  Weir  out  of  the  omnibus,  and  paid  the  driver,  when  she 
came  back  utterly  disconsolate. 

"  No  one  knew  anything  of  Miss  Milicent  or  Mr.  Weir,  or  any 
English ;  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  we  had  left  England  for  nothing." 

I  was  thunderstruck,  I  confess,  but  I  would  not  show  it.  Mrs. 
Weir  clung  to  me  trembling.  I  dreaded  the  effect  of  such  news, 
but  she  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  what  was  said. 

*'  Take  me  to  my  husband,  Ursula,"  she  murmured.  "  Ask 
these  good  people  where  he  is  ?" 

Louise  wished  to  explain,  but  I  motioned  to  her  to  be  silent, 
and  led  Mrs.  Weir  into  the  inn.  We  entered  a  small  coffee 
room,  decked  out  with  prettily  painted  walls,  artificial  flowers, 
and  a  marble  slab  for  a  table.  It  was  much  better  than  I  had 
expected,  but  Mrs.  Weir  could  not  remain  there,  and  I  told 
Louise  that  we  must  be  shown  upstairs.  A  bright-looking 
French  girl,  with  a  very  white  cap,  came  forward  to  k\\«^  "H^\sa^» 
we  wanted,  and  Louise  followed  her  to  »e^  ^'^  T^aca*   "^^^x.^, 
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Weir  sat  down  on  a  bench.  I  heard  her  repeating  some  verses 
of  the  Psalms  to  herself,  jet  in  rather  a  wandering  waj,  and 
then  suddenly  she  tamed  to  me  and  said^  ''My  hosband  and 
Milicent  will  come  soon,  Ursula  ;  you  must  tell  them  to  come, 
then  I  shall  go  to  bed." 

I  hoped  she  would  not  expect  any  reply,  but  she  did, — her 
eyes  were  fixed  anxiously  upon  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  say,  ^'  I 
must  go  and  find  them,  Ma  am.  If  you  will  lie  down  on  your 
bed  for  a  little  while,  I  will  look  for  them.** 

She  trusted  to  me  so  implicitly,  that  she  was  satisfied  in  a 
moment,  and  my  conscience  almost  reproached  me  for  deception. 
Yet,  what  could  I  do  ?  and  I  was  sure  that  we  conld  not  be 
quite  mistaken.  Some  intelligence  we  must  obtain  before  long. 
Louise  returned  saying  that  "  the  rooms  were  good — very  good" 
— beautifully  clean — quite  like  France;  but  there  was  rather  a 
steep  staircase  to  get  to  them.  It  was  certainly  steep,  and  very 
dirty  too.  So  also  was  the  passage,  and  it  was  a  work  of  great 
difficulty  to  take  Mrs.  Weir  to  her  room  ;  which,  however,  ivhen 
we  reached  it,  was  tolerably  comfortable.  Mrs.  Weir  lay  down 
on  the  bed  perfectly  exhausted.  I  bathed  her  face  with  water, 
and  gave  her  eau  de  Cologne  ;  but  the  very  first  thing  to  be 
thought  of  was  something  in  the  way  of  refreshment,  and  I  sent 
Louise  to  order  some  coffee  for  her  directly,  whilst  I  gently  pre- 
pared her  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Weir  was  not  in  the  house,  and 
that  further  inquiries  must  be  made  respecting  him.  I  found,  as 
I  had  always  done,  that  the  shortest  and  simplest  way  of  pro- 
ceeding was  the  best.  Mrs.  Weir,  with  all  her  eccentricities, 
was  still  to  be  governed  by  reason  and  truth,  and  I  said  to  her 
that  ^'  God  had  sent  her  a  trial,  for  that  we  had  made  a  mistake 
in  coming  to  this  inn.  Mr.  Weir  was  at  some  other  place,  but 
we  should,  I  hoped,  soon  find  out  where.  In  the  moan  time  she 
might  know  that  she  had  done  her  duty  in  trying  to  join  him. 
No  doubt  we  should  soon  learn  where  he  was."  She  was  dis- 
tressed, as  I  feared  she  might  be,  but  to  be  told  that  she  had 
done  her  duty  was  strengthening  to  her.  She  said  to  me,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  "  Yes,  Ursula,  I  tried  to  do  my  duty ;  my  niece  tdd 
me  it  was  not  my  duty,  but  you  thought  it  was,  and  Dr.  Green 
too,  and  I  am  come.  I  think  I  will  try  to  sleep  ;  when  you  have 
found  my  husband  you  will  wake  me." 

Whatever  the  end  might  be,  that  was  better  than  the  mournful 
depression,  and  though  a  foreboding  of  sorrow  came  over  me,  I 
bad  no  regret  for  the  step  we  had  taken.     Finding  Mrs.  Weir  so 
quiet,  I  left  her  for  a  few  mmxxt^^  wv^xjerA,  ^c^^tl  ^t-aAra. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

I  FOUND  Louise  doing  what  I  wished  I  had  been  able  to  do, 
asking  questions  which  might  lead  to  some  information  about 
Mr.  Weir.  She  told  me  that  she  could  learn  nothing  except  that, 
a  few  weeks  before,  two  gentlemen,  one  French  and  the  other 
English,  with  an  English  lady,  had  passed  through  the  town,  and 
slept  there  one  night.  No  one  seemed  to  know  what  had  become 
of  the  English  people,  but  the  Frenchman  was  staying  at  a  farm- 
house, some  way  beyond  Little  Andely.  The  clue  was  worth 
something.  I  recollected  the  unpleasing  looking  man  who  had 
been  our  fellow-passenger  in  the  omnibus,  and  thought  he  might 
be  the  Frenchman  alluded  to.  Most  probably  also  I  should  find 
Mr.  Weir  and  Miss  Millicent  at  the  village  through  which  we 
had  passed  ;  at  any  rate  it  was  worth  while  to  try.  I  asked  if 
there  was  any  carriage  which  would  take  Louise  there  ;  but  we 
had  arrived  at  a  most  unfortunate  moment.  A  fair  was  being 
held  at  Vernon,  a  neighbouring  town,  and  not  a  vehicle  of  any 
description  was  to  be  had,  except  the  little  railway  omnibus. 
The  old  conducteur,  as  I  found  he  was  called,  came  to  my  assist- 
ance ;  "  he  was  going  back,"  he  said,  "  to  the  station,  and  should 
return.  He  would  put  Louise  down  at  Little  Andely,  and  call 
for  her  on  his  way  back."  Nothing  could  be  better,  and  I 
hastened  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Weir,  to  comfort  her  with  the  intelli- 
gence, if  necessary.  I  found  her  restless.  She  was  over-tired, 
and.  wanted  her  coffee.  I  would  not  tell  her  what  we  were  going 
to  do  till  she  had  taken  it.  The  peasant  girl  brought  it  up, 
without  milk,  in  three  small  cups, — also  three  liqueur  glasses  and 
a  bottle  of  brandy ;  all  were  set  down  on  the  corner  of  a  deal 
table.  I  could  have  laughed  heartily  at  the  arrangement,  but  the 
suggestion  was  good.  I  poured  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  into  the 
coffee,  without  telling  Mrs.  Weir  what  I  was  doing,  and  begged 
her  to  drink  it  like  medicine.  She  was  so  docile,  I  seldom  had 
any  trouble  with  her  on  such  points. 

Very  different  from  Louise  ;  when  I  proposed  to  her  to  go  in 
the  omnibus  to  Little  Andely,  she  flatly  refused.  "  It  was  too 
late,"  she  said,  "  and  no  use.  The  English  people  were  not  there; 
they  would  have  been  heard  of  If  they  were.  She  had  been  hired 
to  wait  upon  Mrs.  Weir,  not  to  obey  me  ;  and  she  was  very  tired^ 
and  had  a  dreadful  headache, — in  fact  she  felt  c^Y^fe'-O^.  \  ^csA'*''  — 
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I  was  not  inclined  to  bear  more.  I  had  but  a  limited  autbority, 
and  no  time  to  exercise  it,  even  if  I  had  not  felt  that  Louise,  from 
her  knowledge  of  the  language,  was  in  a  great  degree  my  mistress. 
The  omnibus  was  at  the  door,  and  the  conducteur  would  not  wait 
Mrs.  Weir,  who  had  learnt  what  we  wished  to  do,  was  becoming 
roused  and  uneasy  by  the  discussion  and  the  delay.  She  urged 
me  to  go  myself,  and  there  was  no  alternative.  Not  disputing 
the  point  with  Louise, — for  a  dispute  is  generally  a  loss,  unless 
you  have  the  power  of  enforcing  obedience,  — I  departed.  A  few 
lYords  of  French  I  did  know ;  I  had  learnt  them  from  a  conversa- 
tion-book, which  I  had  studied  at  intervals  during  our  short  jour- 
ney ;  and  when  I  was  set  down  at  the  door  of  a  small  inn  in  Little 
Andely,  I  was  able  to  ask,  though  with  what  kind  of  pronunciation 
I  will  not  say,  "  Y  a-t-il  des  Anglais  ici  ?"  My  old  friend,  the 
conducteur,  waited  to  hear  the  answer  ;  he  knew  my  errand,  and 
was  interested  in  it.  But  the  reply  of  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
was  long,  and  utterly  unintelligible.  We  stood  looking  at  each 
other,  making  grimaces  and  signs.  I  opened  my  conversation- 
book.  In  my  perplexity,  I  had  a  notion  that  if  I  could  spell  the 
English  words  to  him  he  would  understand  them  better,  and  I 
actually  began  pointing  out  the  letters ;  and  then  left  off,  langhing 
at  my  own  stupidity,  and  again  put  the  question,  "  Y  a-t-il  des 
Anglais  ici  ?"  This  time  I  had  an  English  answer.  The  French- 
man from  the  farm-house  made  his  appearance  from  some  Uttle 
salon  near  the  door,  and  informed  me  that  he  spoke  English  well, 
and  that  he  could  tell  me  everything.  What  did  I  want  ?  As 
to  speaking  English  well,  the  gentleman  was  under  a  mistake, 
but  it  was  well  enough  for  my  purpose,  and  I  inquired  directly 
for  Mr.  Weir.  A  change  came  over  his  countenance — distrust 
and  uneasiness  were  shown.  He  began  asking  me  questions, 
instead  of  replying  to  mine ;  but  I  would  tell  him  nothing,  not 
who  I  was,  nor  where  I  came  from,  nor  whom  I  was  with. 
I  gave  him  no  clue  of  any  kind,  only  I  said  I  must  see  Miss 
Milicent.  He  seemed  more  satisfied  when  I  mentioned 
her,  but  he  was  still  disinclined  to  admit  me  into  the  house. 
"  Miss  Weir,"  he  said,  "was  gone  out;  she  had  walked  somewhere ; 
he  thought  it  must  be  to  Chateau  Gaillard,  the,  castle  on  the  hill. 
He  advised  me  to  go  after  her  ; "  and  with  a  tolerably  civil  bow 
he  turned  away  from  me.  If  I  had  been  confidential  with  him 
he  might  have  told  me  all  I  wished  to  know,  but  I  disliked  his 
face.  I  felt  sure  he  must  be  one  of  Mr.  Weir's  speculatino: 
friendSy  who  were  leading  him  again  to  ruin  and  dishonour.  I 
would  not  trust  him  wiWi  t\ift  "kTVQrw\a^^^  q»^  ^hat  I  had  heard 
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about  Mr.  Weir  and  his  illness.  Whatever  there  was  to  learn  I 
would  hear  from  Miss  Milicent  herself ;  and  knowing  that  I  could 
find  my  way  to  the  castle  which  I  had  seen  on  our  road  from  the 
railway  station,  I  set  forth  by  myself.  It  was  but  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  I  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  castle  looked 
very  different  on  a  near  approach — much  grander  than  I  had 
imagined.  It  stood  on  a  steep  promontory ;  a  winding  path  along 
the  grassy  hill  led  to  the  summit.  I  hurried  up.  If  I  did  not 
find  Miss  Milicent  there,  at  least  I  might  discover  which  road  she 
had  taken.  The  ascent  was  diflScult,  and  I  was  out  of  breath 
before  I  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  green  hill,  with  the  great 
keep  of  the  castle  immediately  before  me.  But  I  could  not  pause 
to  rest.  Scrambling  over  the  huge  masses  of  stone,  I  made  my 
way  into  the  ruin  ;  and,  through  the  broken  arch  formed  by  the 
massive  wall,  looked  down  upon  a  scene  so  lovely  that  for  the 
moment  it  took  from  me  all  thought  of  anything  except  its  beauty. 
The  strong  foundations  of  the  castle  were  partly  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  partly  built  up  with  even  masonry.  At  its  base  lay 
the  little  village  of  Audely,  and  beyond  flowed  the  Seine,  crossed 
by  a  suspension  bridge,  and  winding  its  way  through  a  bright 
valley  bordered  by  low  hills.  The  glorious  colours  of  sunset  werfe 
lighting  up  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sky,  and  steeping  the  atmo- 
sphere in  a  rich  glow  which  seemed  scarcely  to  belong  to  *earth. 
It  was  a  kind  of  magic  picture  seen  through  the  framework  of 
the  ruined  arch.  I  felt  that  the  castle  must  have  a  history  be- 
longing to  far-off  ages,  and  in  comparison  of  which  my  petty 
cares  and  interests  must  be  worthless  even  in  my  own  eyes.  But 
I  was  not  caring  for  myself  then,  I  was  thinking  of  and  acting 
for  others  ;  and  there  is  a  greatness  in  that  consciousness  which 
renders  even  the  smallest  anxieties  of  moment.  Even  at  Chateau 
Gaillard,  after  the  first  burst  of  admiration,  I  thought  only  of 
Mrs.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent.  I  turned  from  the  view,  walked 
round  the  walls,  peeped  into  caverns  which  might  have  been 
dungeons  or  stables,  and  at  length,  on  a  point  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  road  by  which  I  had  ascended,  stumbled  upon  a 
person  dressed  in  a  stuff  gown,  red  handkerchief,  and  straw 
bonnet,  standing  with  her  hands  in  the  pocket  of  her  cloth  jacket ; 
— Miss  Milicent, — the  same,  precisely  the  same,  so  it  seemed  to 
me,  as  when  we  had  parted  on  St.  Anne's  Hill.  We  recognised 
each  other  at  the  same  instant. 

I  thought  she  might  bo  startled,  but  no,  she  merely  tossed  up 
her  arms  with  a  momentary  surprise,  and -came  ui^  to  \S!kR,V^^sKss.% 
out  both  hands.     "  Ursie  Grant  I  "wliexeliK^e  "jow  ^Q>Y^^^'lt'3«v.\ 
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I  am  glad  to  see  you.     You  have  come  when  I  was  looking  for 
you  ;  "  aud  she  sliook  my  Iiand  almost  painfully  iu  her  heartiness. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Weir?"  was  my  first  hurried  question. 

She  did  not  answer  it.  "  You  are  come  ^one,  to  be  sure,* 
she  said. 

*•  No,"  I  replied.     "  Mrs.  Weir  is  at  Andely." 

Miss  Milicent's  countenance  expressed  great  consternation. 
"  I  wrote  you  word,  Ursie  Grants  that  Andely  was  not  a  place  for 
my  mother  ;  I  said  you  were  to  keep  her  at  Rouen.  Xou  have 
done  wrong." 

Miss  Milicont  might  have  written,  but  certainly  I  never  re- 
ceived the  letter,  and  we  had  all  trusted  to  Louise.  I  again 
inquired  how  Mr.  Weir  was. 

*'  As  ill  as  he  need  be,  and  better  than  I  expected  he  would  be. 
I  would  rather  have  had  the  Grand  Turk  hero  than  my  mother.** 

"  Mrs.  Weir  is  very  quiet,  and  very  easily  managed,**  I  said ; 
"  she  puts  up  with  things  in  a  wonderful  way.  I  don't  think, 
Miss  Milicent,  you  would  have  kept  her  away,  if  you  had  been 
with  her." 

"  1  don't  know  ;  you  are  all  idiots.  But  I  think, — yes,  I  am 
glad  you  are  come,  Ursie.  I  like  women  after  all,"  and  Miss 
Milicent's  voice  softened,  and  she  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder 
with  a  movement  as  nearly  caressing  as  any  she  ever  indulged  in. 

"You  have  been  very  anxious  about  Mr.  Weir,"  I  said.  ''Is 
he  out  of  danger  ?" 

"  Yes,  so  they  say  ;  and  high  time  ho  should  be.  France  isn't 
a  place  to  be  ill  in,  Ursie.  They  have  no  curtains  to  their  beds. 
I  don't  care  for  that,  but  my  father  does  ;  and — But  where  are 
you  going  to  sleep  to-night  ?     There's  no  room  for  you  where  we 
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I  told  her  we  were  at  Great  Andely,  and  explained  our  mis- 
fortune about  the  luggage.  She  scarcely  seemed  to  think  of  that, 
but  answered,  "Not  close,  that's  a  good  thing;  but  you  blun- 
dered, Ursie,  you  had  no  business  to  come  at  all.  People  only 
put  up  with  things  hero  because  they  want  to  see  this  old  castle. 
I  have  seen  it  now  till  I  am  tire^  of  it.  I  had  rather  look  over 
upon  the  sea  from  St.  Anne's  Hill." 

"Then  why  not  come  back.  Miss  Milicent?"  I  said;  "you 
know  you  are  wanted." 

"  You  are  a  girl  of  no  sense,  Ursie  Grant ;  you  are  always 
asking,  '  Why.'  Sensible  people  don't  need  to  ask,  *  Why ;'  they 
know  without  asking.  Thcvc  vire  more  reasons  than  I  can  tell 
why  I  can't  come  home.' 
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"  Mrs.  Weir*H  state  is  very  gad/'  I  said. 

"  You  needn't  tell  mo  that,  Ursie  ;  you  think  it  isn't  upon  my 
conscience,  but  it  is.  All  I  want  to  know  is,  which  is  one's  right 
hand,  father  or  mother,  for  that  is  to  bo  the  most  valued." 

She  was  bent  upon  standing  on  the  defensive  ;  I  could  not 
argue  with  her,  and  only  asked  some  particulars  of  Mr.  Weir's 
state.  In  her  blunt,  wandering  way,  she  told  mo  that  ho  was 
able  to  sit  up,  the  fever  had  left  him,  and  he  was  suffering  only 
from  weakness ;  she  hinted  at  mental  worries,  but  was  not  open 
about  them.  When  sho  last  wrote,  it  seemed,  Mr.  Weir  ha<l  l>ocn 
anxious  about  himself,  and  some  feeling  for  his  wife  had  touched 
him,  and  occasioned  the  message  which  had  been  sent.  ^*  But 
I  don't  know  what  ho  will  say  now,"  added  Miss  Miliceut :  "  ho 
is  not  prepared  for  her,  and  he  takes  things  queerly ;  I  can't  at 
all  answer  for  him." 

"  lie  will  bo  in  no  mood  to  find  fault  with  Mrs.  Weir,"  I  said, 
"  when  ho  sees  her.     Hho  is  greatly  changed." 

r  think  my  tone  must  have  struck  Miss  Milicent.  She 
answered,  "  You  didn't  make  me  think  that." 

'*  I  tried  to  do  so.  Miss  Milicent.  I  have  said  everything  I 
could  think  of  to  make  you  aw.aro  of  it ;  but  it  appears  to  mo 
that  words  have  no  meaning  of  their  own,  but  only  according  to 
the  mind  of  the  person  who  receives  them/' 

"  You  are  right  there  ;  yes,  you  are  right,  certainly.  But  1 
wisli  you  hadn't  come.  My  mother's  whimsies  won't  bo  attended 
to  by  French  pcjople." 

1  answered,  "  Mrs.  Weir  has  no  whimsies,  as  you  call  them, 
left  now,  Miss  Milicent.  Sho  has  been  trained  to  overcome 
them.     IJers  has  been  a  hard  life  of  s^^lf-denial  of  late." 

"  Ah  !  Matilda  Temple  !  It's  her  doing/' 

"  Is  it  ?"  I  said ;  I  could  bear  her  blindness  no  longer. 

Sho  turned  round  uj)on  me,  sharply.  "Have  it  out,  Ursie. 
What  is  it  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  not  tell  you.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said  ;  "  1  would 
rather  you  shouhl  come  and  see  Mrs.  Weir,  and  judge  for 
yourself." 

She  shrank  back.  "  My  mother  is  my  mother,  Ursie,  and  1 
don't  forget  it :  but  I  can't  do  for  her  what  you  can." 

*^  Miss  Milicent,  you  might,  and  you  must.  Excuse  me  for 
saying  it.  I  have  brought  Mrs.  Weir  here.  Sho  is  now  in  your 
cliarge." 

She  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  ground.  "  Ursie  Grant,  you 
forget  yourself.     It  is  your  own  willj  your  own  act  and  deed/' 
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"  I  have  followed  medical  advice,"  I  said.  "  When  Mrs.  Weir 
is  with  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  she  ought  to  want  for 
nothing." 

Miss  Milicent  was  silent  for  some  seconds.  She  bit  her  lips  and 
frowned.  Then  she  said,  shortly,  "  You  go  back,  I  suppose,  by 
to-night's  train  ?" 

"  No,"  I  said  ;  "  I  go  back  when  I  feel  that  I  can  leave  Mrs. 
Weir  with  safety  and  comfort.  When  that  will  be.  Miss  Milicent, 
depends  upon  yourself." 

Without  replying,  she  turned  from  me,  and  descended  the  hilL 
I  followed  her.  She  strode  forward  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  We  were  drawing  near  the  village,  when  she  stopped 
suddenly.     "  Who's  doing  your  work  at  Sandcombe  ?"  she  asked. 

"  It  is  done  as  it  can  be,"  I  said  ;  "  I  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  it." 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and 
saw  the  little  omnibus  coming  behind.  Miss  Milicent  looked 
back  also.  "  That  omnibus  goes  to  the  town,  Ursie  ;  I  shall  go 
in  it !"  ; 

"  So  must  I,"  I  said  ;  ^  I  came  in  it ;  and,  Miss  Milicent,  per- 
haps you  would  remember  that  Mrs.  Weir  is  without  her  luggage, 
and  looks  to  you  for  help."  She  made  an  impatient  movement. 
"  It's  a  blunder  from  beginning  to  end,  Ursie  ;  my  mother  ought 
to  have  stayed  in  England  ;  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  for  her." 
She  stood  in  great  perplexity  ;  then  hurried  into  the  house, 
telling  me  to  make  the  omnibus  wait, — which,  as  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  was  a  difficulty  ;  but  the  French  stranger  again 
came  to  my  assistance.  He  appeared  at  the  door  full  of  civility  : 
He  was  glad  I  had  found  Miss  Weir.  He  wished  he  could  have 
accompanied  me  in  the  search  ;  what  further  help  could  he  give 
me  ? 

My  short  answers  could  not  have  been  encouraging  ;  but  he 
would  not  bo  thrown  l)ack  by  them.  After  giving  the  message 
to  the  omnibus-driver,  he  again  began  questioning  me  as  to  my 
errand.  Miss  Milicent  returned  before  I  could  answer,  with  a 
bundle  in  her  hand.  She  passed  the  Frenchman  as  I  thought 
rudely.  "  Monsieur  Dalange,  my  father  is  going  to  sleep,  and 
does  not  wish  to  see  any  one;  I  shall  not  be  back  till  late." 
She  peeped  into  the  omnibus,  saw  it  was  empty,  and  motioned 
me  to  seat  myself  beside  her.  We  drove  off.  Miss  Milicent 
caught  hold  of  my  hand.  "  Ursie  Grant,  you  are  a  hard  judge, 
but  you  have  done  kindly  by  me.  If  I  am  odd  and  forgetful,  I 
have  troubles  you  don't  know  of ;  but  I  will  see  my  mother. 
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May  God  help  her,  and  mei  and  all  of  us  !  Now  don't  talk  to 
me,  I  must  think.*' 

And  she  did  think,  and  bitter  thoughts  they  must  hare  been ; 
for  the  hard  lines  of  her  marked  features  seemed  to  deepen  with 
some  intense  inward  feeling,  whilst  she  clutched  the  handle  of 
the  carriage  door,  and  leaned  her  head  out  of  the  window,  striv- 
ing, though  in  vain,  to  hide  the  signs  of  agitation.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  inn,  she  scarcely  waited  for  the  omnibus  to  stop 
before  she  was  out  of  it.  I  said  to  her  that  I  would  go  upstairs, 
and  prepare  Mrs.  Weir  for  seeing  her  ;  but  her  impatience  could 
with  difficulty  be  controlled.  She  would  not  wait  in  the  public 
room,  but  followed  me  into  the  passage.  Louise,  who  did  not 
seem  to  think  that  I  had  any  cause  to  be  annoyed  with  her,  came 
out  of  Mrs.  Weir's  room,  to  tell  me  that  she  had  been  asleep,  and 
was  better ;  only  she  had  been  asking  for  me. 

I  forgot  my  anger,  as  entirely  as  Louise  did  its  cause.  Mo- 
tioning to  her  to  go  into  her  own  room,  I  went  softly  up  to  Mrs. 
Weir,  who  was  lying  on  the  bed,  and  was  just  beginning  to  tell 
her  that  I  had  been  successful, — when  a  long  arm  was  stretched 
acrosa  me,  and  Miss  Millicent  pushed  me  aside,  and  said,  "  You 
have  had  Ursie  Grant  long  enough  with  you,  mother,  I  am 
come  to  know  myself  how  you  are  going  on ;  and  I  have  brought 
you  a  bundle  of  clothes  ;  and  she  tossed  her  parcel  on  the  bed, 
and  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  mother,  roughly  indeed,  but 
heartily.  I  dare  say  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  been 
done.  It  was  not  arranged  as  I  wished,  but  no  doubt  preparation 
would  only  have  made  Mrs.  Weir  more  nervous.  As  it  was,  she 
was  startled,  and  looked  at  her  daughter,  as  though  not  quite 
recognising  her ;  and  the  strange  gaze  had  such  an  effect  on  Miss 
Milicent,  that  she  turned  aside  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  does  she  cry  for,  Ursula  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Weir,  recovering 
herself.  "  It  is  very  kind  of  her  to  come,  and  it  does  me  good  ; 
and  now  I  will  go  to  my  husband."  She  sat  up  on  the  bed,  and 
put  out  her  hand  for  Miss  Milicent  to  draw  near. 

"  Mrs.  Weir  didn't  know  you.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said  ;  speaking 
as  naturally  and  brightly  as  I  could.  "  You  were  taken  quite  by 
surprise.  Ma'am,  weren't  you  ?  "  I  added,  addressing  Mrs.  Weir. 
"I  found  Miss  Milicent  wandering  over  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  ;  she  had  gone  out  to  take  a  walk  ;  afterwards  we  met  the 
omnibus  returning  from  the  railway,  and  so  she  said  she  would 
come  back  with  me,  and  see  you  now  ;  and  to-morrow,  or  next 
day,  you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  see  Mr,  Weir,  for  he  is  much 
better,  and  able  to  sit  up." 
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I  think  it  must  have  been  the  mention  of  the  omnibus  which 
brought  us  all  back  to  a  natural  state.  Miss  Milicent  brushed 
awaj  her  tears,  came  up  to  the  bed  side,  and  sat  down ;  and  Mrs. 
Weir  leaned  back  again  on  her  pillow.  "  If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  tell  Mrs.  Weir  what  you  have  been  doing  lately.  Miss 
Milicent,"  I  said,  ''  I  am  sure  she  will  be  glad  to  hear  ;  and  I  will 
go  and  order  tea,  and  perhaps,  if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  you  will 
just  be  80  kind  as  to  put  the  table  out,  and  have  some  with  her  ; 
I  will  bring  up  another  candle  and  make  the  room  look  comfort- 
able.*' I  said  it  all  as  if  we  had  been  at  Dene,  and  there  was 
nothing  easier  than  to  make  things  comfortable,  but  I  had  great 
misgivings  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  managed.  One  point,  however, 
was  gained.  Miss  Milicent  and  her  mother  were  together,  and  I  was 
sure  that  one  interview,  if  only  of  five  minutes,  would  do  more  to 
touch  Miss  Milicent's  heart  than  any  description  that  could  be 
given. 

She  came  out  to  me,  as  I  was  standing  at  my  bedroom  door, 
having  just  given  directions  for  tea. 

"  I  can't  stay  with  her,  Ursie,  she  doesn't  understand,  and  she's 
quite  changed."    Miss  Milicent's  face  looked  haggard. 

"  Mrs.  Weir  will  be  better,"  I  said,  "  to-morrow.  Everything 
that  is  new  unsettles  her." 

"  But  you  shouldn't  have  come  ;  what  shall  we  do  here  ?  How 
will  she  bear  it  ?     Ursie,  you  have  much  to  answer  for.'* 

"  Not  so  much  as  if  we  had  remained  behind,  and  waited  for 
the  end,  which  must  in  all  probability  have  come,"  I  said. 

"  End  ! — what  end  ? — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  A  lunatic  asylum." 

Miss  Milicent  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  groaned. 

I  did  not  want  to  distress  her  more  than  was  needful.  She 
had  taken  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  present  evil,  and  no  wonder. 
Mrs.  Weir,  when  startled,  took  a  long  time  to  recover  herself. 
She  was  not,  by  any  means,  as  far  from  rational  as  her  daughter 
thought ;  but,  impetuous  and  ungoverned  in  all  her  feelings, 
Miss  Milicent  would  not  listen  to  me,  or  believe  me.  Yet  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  look  at  the  case  boldly.  Availing 
herself  of  the  claim  which,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Weir  had  upon  her, 
she  made  it  an  excuse  to  hurry  away.  She  would  return,  she 
said,  to-morrow.  She  would  see  her  mother  again  ;  she  would 
arrange  the  meeting  ;  she  would  do  anything,  everything  I  wished. 
But  she  could  not  bear  the  pain  ;  she  shrank  from  the  responsi- 
bility.   Even  yet  Miss  Milicent  had  much  to  learn. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

Mrs.  Weir  took  it  much  to  heart  that  her  daughter  had  left  her 
so  soon,  and  I  rather  troubled  myself  as  to  how  Miss  Milicent 
would  get  back  to  Little  Andely,  but  she  knew  the  ways  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  a  quiet  part  of  the  country  ;  so  I  hoped  she 
would  not  mind  walking  alone.  But  I  was  obliged  to  leave  her 
to  herself,  and  attend  to  Mrs.  Weir,  whose  mind,  I  was  sure,  was 
in  much  perplexity.  Happily,  after  a  little  quiet  explanation,  I 
was  able  to  make  her  see  how  things  stood.  I  told  her  plainly 
that  Mr.  Weir  was  at  a  neighbouring  village,  and  that  she  might 
go  to  him  the  next  day  if  she  wished  it ;  but  I  endeavoured  to 
convince  her  that,  as  he  was  better,  there  was  no  hurry,  and 
she  need  only  remain  quiet,  and  rest  after  her  journey.  She 
acquiesced  for  the  time,  but  I  could  not  say  how  long  the  mood 
would  last.  Mrs.  Weir  ate  more  for  her  tea  than  I  expected, 
which  was  very  satisfactory.  Louise  and  I  had  a  kind  of  supper 
in  the  public  room  downstairs,  and  were  waited  upon  by  the 
pleasant-looking  Normandy  peasant  girl,  who  was  overwhelmed 
with  delight  when  she  found  that  Madame  liked  the  roast  fowl 
which  I  took  up  to  her,  and  was  persuaded  to  taste  the  wood 
strawberries.  We  might,  certainly,  have  been  in  much  worse 
quarters,  for  the  people  were  extremely  civil.  About  half-past 
nine  I  made  Mrs.  Weir  comfortable  for  the  night,  and  left  her 
with  the  door  between  her  room  and  mine  open,  and  a  little  bell 
by  her  side,  that  she  might  call  me  if  she  wanted  anything,  and 
then  I  thought  of  rest  for  myself.  But  my  troubles  were  not 
over,  I  had  scarcely  gone  to  my  room  when  I  heard  sounds  of 
merriment  below,  fortunately  away  from  the  side  of  the  house 
adjoining  Mrs.  Weir's  room,  but  very  near  to  mine.  I  supposed 
there  might  be  some  late  guests  in  the  house,  but  when  I  lay 
down  in  bed  the  sound  of  a  flageolet  was  added,  and  the  people, 
whoever  they  were,  began  to  dance.  And  such  a  noise  as  they 
made  I — stamping,  shouting,  laughing,  singing,  clapping  of  hands 
—  sleep  was  impossible.  I  lay  awake,  studying  a  book  of  French 
conversation,  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  till  nearly  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  then  there  came  the  roll  of  some  vehicle 
to  the  door,  and  the  dancers  began  to  disperse,  and  I  fell  asleep. 
It  must  have  been  eight  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  shining  full  into 
my  window,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  touch  of  no  very 
gentle  hand. 
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"  Ursie  Grant,  what  makes  you  so  lazy  ?  I  want  to  talk  to 
you."  I  fancied  myself  at  the  Heath ;  and,  as  I  rubbed  my  eyes, 
almost  believed  I  should  look  out  upon  the  cliffs  and  the  sea. 
Miss  Milicent  quickly  brought  me  back  to  reality.  "  I  went  off 
in  a  hurry  last  night,  Ursie  ;  I  am  come  back  to  do  better  to-day, 
but  my  mother  mustn't  come  to  us.  My  father  isn't  in  a  state  to 
bear  it." 

I  could  have  wished  that  Miss  Milicent  had  left  me  time  to 
dress  and  prepare  myself  a  little  for  the  day's  business,  instead  of 
thus  thrusting  it  upon  me,  but  perhaps  that  was  more  than  I  had 
a  right  to  expect. 
• "  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Weir  is  not  so  well,"  I  said. 

"  I  can't  say  ;  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is,  Ursie, 
that  I  must  talk  to  you." 

She  sat  down,  leaned  her  two  elbows  upon  the  bed,  and  disre- 
garding every  thought  of  convenience  or  comfort  for  me,  prepared 
herself  to  begin  a  long  story.  Louise  was  with  Mrs.  Weir,  that 
was  my  only  consolation,  and  I  collected  my  largest  stock  of 
patience. 

"  You  know,  Ursie,  matters  are  bad  with  us,  and  have  oeen 
so  for  a  long  time.  My  father  spent  money  faster  than  he  got  it. 
My  mother  had  more  whimsies  than  there  were  minutes  in  the 
year.  I  dare  say  I  was  not  better  myself.  But  people  must 
live  ;  my  father  must  live.  When  he  came  abroad  he  took  some 
money  with  him  ;  they  said  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  but  he 
says  he  must  have  starved  without  it.  Then  he  made  friends,— 
whether  they  are  friends  or  not,  I  can't  say,  he  calls  them  so ; 
that  M.  Dalange  is  one.  He  engaged  with  them  in  a  kind  of 
wine  business  ;  I  suppose  it  is  speculation,  but  it  seems  all  right 
enough  to  m0.  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Captain  Price  have  money 
in  the  same  business,  and  they  are  growing  rich.  You  see, 
Ursie,  I  couldn't  come  home,  because  my  father's  money  was  all 
gone  in  this  business,  and  my  money,  which  was  sent  to  me,  was 
all  he  had  to  live  upon.  That  is  how  the  case  stood.  I  believe 
it  would  all  have  gone  right  except  for  Monsieur  Dalange.  I 
haven't  any  faith  in  him.  I  believe  ho  is  a  rogue.  Bat  we 
aren't  rich,  though  we  thought  we  should  be,  and  now  all  will  go 
to  the  ground  unless  there  is  some  help  ;  and  there  is  no  one  to 
help  but  me  and  my  mother ;  and  I  think,  Ursie  Grant,  it  is  a 
good  thing  you  are  come,  after  all,  though  I  didn't  think  so  last 
night,  for  now  you  can  persuade  my  mother  to  do  what  she  should 
do,  and  give  her  assistance  to  get  us  all  straight  again.  You  see, 
when  she  has  done  th\a,  l;.\i\i\^s.  mil  go  on  well,  and  we  can  go 
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and  live  where  we  choose.  I  think  perhaps  if  we  went  to  the 
Pyrenees  it  would  do,  for  my  father  likes  mountain  air,  and  so 
do  I,  and  my  mother  will  bo  freshened  by  it." 

If  a  gulf  had  opened  beneath  my  feet,  I  could  scarcely  bave 
been  more  alarmed  than  I  was  at  the  maze  of  wilfulness,  folly, 
selfishness, — and  I  had  great  reason  to  fear,  roguery,  which  this 
speech  revealed  to  me.  Miss  Milicent  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me, 
and  when  I  did  not  answer,  touched  my  arm  :  **  You  understand 
now,  Ursie,  don't  you  ?     It  is  all  clear." 

*^  No,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said.  ^*  I  don't  understand  ;  or  at  least 
I  hope  I  don't.  Mrs.  Weir  has  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  her  in 
comfort,  and  I  Ijelieve  you  have  not  more.  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  would  persuade  her,  or  allow  yourself,  to  risk  money 
in  schemes  of  which  you  know  nothing,  and  conducted  by  such 
people  as  Mr.  Macdonald,  Captain  Price,  and  this  Frenchman, 
whom  you  own  yourself,  you  believe  to  be  a  rogue  ?  " 

**  But  I  do  know  about  the  scheme,  Ursie.  I  have  had  the 
whole  thing  explained  to  me,  and  there  will  be  profit  for  us  in  it, 
there  must  be  by  and  by.  Only  just  now  help  is  wanted.  You 
don't  think  me  a  fool :  do  you  ?  " 

I  kept  mj  thoughts  to  myself.  **  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said, "  these 
are  matters  in  which  I  can  have  no  voice  or  judgment.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  only  say  that  to  trouble  Mrs.  Weir  with 
them  might  have  most  fatal  effects.  She  ought  at  least  to  have 
time  given  her  to  recover  herself,  after  the  anxiety  she  has  had  ; 
and  then  the  whole  thing  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  consultation 
with  her  friends  and  the  lawyers.  It  is  not  for  a  person  like  me 
to  interfere  at  all  about  it." 

^*  But  I  hate  lawyers,"  she  exclaimed.  ^^  I  have  made  a  vow 
never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  They  are  a  greedy, 
grasping  race,  and  I  choose  to  settle  my  own  affairs  without  them." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  no  one  can  interfere  with  your  own 
affairs.  Miss  Milicent,  but  Mrs.  Weir's  are  different ;  and  it  seems 
to  me,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it,  that  we  women  sometimes 
make  mistakes  when  we  think  we  can  engage  in  business  which 
properly  belongs  to  men." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  *  properly  belongs,'  I  know 
what  I  have  done  and  will  do.  Ever  since  I  was  twenty-one 
I  took  my  own  course,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  fettered  now." 

"And  do  you  have  no  advice?"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  people  who  understand  much  better  than  lawyers 
would,"  she  replied.  " But  we  won't  talk  about  it,  Ursie  Grant; 
I  see  you  put  your  face  against  it." 
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^  Against  mcntioniDg  the  Hubject  to  Mrs.  Wcir,^  I  said  ;  ^^and 
indeed,  Miss  Milicent,  jou  maj  think  me  taking  too  mach  upon 
mvielf,  but  if  it  came  to  the  point,  I  would,  upon  my  own  respon- 
fibilitj,  cany  Mrs.  Weir  back  to  England  this  very  daj,  rather 
than  she  should  run  the  risk  of  having  it  named  to  her.** 

I  was  bold — almost  to  the  point  of  impertinence,  yet  I  knew 
well  tlie  person  with  whom  I  had  to  deal ; — the  will  which  could 
onlj  be  governed  by  an  assertion  of  power  beyond  its  own,  but 
which  was  taken  by  surprise  when  that  assertion  was  made,  and 
sank  beneath  it  almost  without  a  struggle. 

Miss  Milicent  was  quite  silent  for  some  seconds  ;  then  looking 
up  at  me  fiercely,  she  said  :  ^'  It's  a  mess." 

**  Yes,^  I  said,  '^  a  great  mess,  and  Miss  Milicent,  if  yon  tnut 
to  yourself  to  get  out  of  it,  you  will  only  sink  the  deeper.** 

"  And  who  is  to  help  me  out,  Ursie  ?  Not  you — you  wouldn't 
stretch  out  your  hand  to  help  a  dog.** 

*^  It  is  a  man's  business.  Miss  Milicent,**  was  my  reply,  **  %  man 
who  has  a  head  for  figures,  and  could  advise  Mr.  Weir  and  yoo, 
and  be  up  to  the  arts  of  these  people  whom  you  suspect.  A  man 
it  ought  to  have  been  from  the  first,**  I  could  not  help  adding. 

She  caught  me  up  there.  '^  I  know  what  you  mean — I  know 
what  you  are  always  cutting  at,  but  I  don't  give  in.  My  father 
liked  to  have  me,  and  we  have  had  a  good  pleasant  time,  and 

shall  come  all  right  by  and  by — only /*  a  look  of  extreme 

perplexity  came  over  her. 

^^  I  am  afraid  things  are  awkward  now,"  I  said,  Tentoring  to 
complete  her  sentence. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  whole  of  it,  and  if  you  can  let  me  have  &^e 
pounds,  it  can  lie  settled  1>etween  my  mother's  accounts  and 
mine." 

Poor  thing  I  I  felt  for  her  deeply,  for  it  was  a  great  stmgglet 
— she  had  such  a  proud  spirit !  and  it  was  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
make  the  request  to  me. 

'But  it  was  stiil  liarder  to  me  to  reply.  **  I  am  afraid,  Miw 
Milicent,  I  have  no  money  to  give.  I  have  only  what  may  be 
wanted  for  Mrs.  Weir's  own  expenses,  and  for  tliat  I  am  answer* 
able  to  Mrs.  Temple." 

"Matilda  Temple!  control  my  mother's  money — and  mine! 
For  it  is  mine,  too  I  Ursie  Grant,  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
saying." 

"  You  left  Mrs.  Weir's  afiairs  in  Mrs.  Temple's  hands,  Mis« 
Milicent,"  I  said. 

She  was  stung  to  the  qvx\ek.    <*  A.ud  I  was  an  idiot  for  doing 
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so,"  she  exclaimed.  "  But  I  trusted  to  you,"  she  added,  looking 
reproachfully  at  me. 

"Indeed,  then,"  I  said,  "you"  trusted  to  a  person  who  had  no 
power,  and  could  have  none.  But,  Miss  Milicent,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  show  you  where  you  may  have  been  wrong  ;  only,  just  at 
present,  you  will  see  yourself  that  my  hands  are  tied,  and  if  I 
wished  it  ever  so  much,  I  could  do  nothing  for  you." 

"  You  don't  wish  it,"  I  heard  her  mutter  to  herself,  and  I  took 
up  the  words,  and  said, — 

"  You  are  right ;  I  don't  wish  it." 

She  leaned  her  forehead  upon  her  hands.  I  went  on  : — "If  I 
could  help  you,  as  you  ask  me,  it  would  only  be  help  for  the 
moment ;  and  if  you  embark  more  money  in  these  speculations, 
you  will  only,  so  it  appears  to  me,  run  the  risk  cif  losing  it. 
Indeed,  Miss  Milicent,  I  cannot  but  feel  there  is  only  one  course 
for  you,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  the  best  for  Mr.  Weir  ;  at 
once  to  send  for  some  person  whom  you  can  trust,  put  everything 
into  his  hands,  and  be  guided  by  his  advice." 

She  looked  up  scornfully. 

"  And  where  am  I  to  send  ?  To  the  moon  ?  Are  wise  coun- 
sellors to  be  had  for  the  asking  ?  " 

"  They  won't  be  had  without  the  asking,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  I 
suppose  it  needn't  be  a  lawyer." 

"  It  won't  be,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head  at  me,  with  a  kind  of 
angry  smile. 

"  Then  it  must  be  some  one  else,"  I  said. 

"  And  who  ?  "     She  put  the  question  triumphantly. 

"John  Hervey,"  I  replied.  I  spoke  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment, — chiefly,  I  believe,  because  I  had  once  before  named 
him  to  Miss  Milicent,  and  that  he  was  always  associated  in  my 
mind  with  the  thought  of  Mr.  Weir.  I  had  no  sooner  mentioned 
him,  than  innumerable  objections  suggested  themselves  to  me. 

Miss  Milicent  was  too  angry  to  argue.  "  Pshaw  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  John  Hervey  is  your  idol.  Do  you  think  my  father 
would  talk  to  him  ?  " 

I  felt  piqued.  "John  Hervey  is  an  honest  man,"  I  said,  " and 
has  a  good  clear  head  for  accounts  ;  and  he  is  one,  also,  who  has 
been  always  accustomed  to  business,  and  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
his  own  to  manage,  especially  of  late.  I  should  think.  Miss  Mili- 
cent, you  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  At  any  rate  he  is  a 
friend,  and  a  true  one." 

I  touched  her  there.  She  gazed  at  me  with  moistened  eyea^ 
and  said,  "  Ursie,  if  I  believed  that  I  8hoM\d  \i^  )i)cv\x\M.\JVr 
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"  He  is  one,  most  truly,"  I  repeated.  "  He  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  most  of  the  thoughtful  things  which  hare  been  done 
for  you  and  Mrs.  Weir  of  late,  Mi/js  Milicent.  If  you  coold 
bring  yourself  to  confide  in  him,  y«u  might  bless  the  day  on 
which  we  have  had  this  conversation." 

She  stood  up  suddenly.     "  You  have  pens  and  ink,  XJrsie ; . 
where  are  they  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  hurry,"  I  said  ;  "  surely  you  will  go  back  and 
consult  Mr.  Weir." 

^^  I  will  consult  no  one  ;  I  }^B,Ye  had  too  much  of  consultation 
already.  And  that  French  rogue  in  the  house,  too,  expecting  to 
be  told  everything  !  John  Hervey  would  be  murdered  before  he 
got  here,  if  it  was  thought  he  was  coming." 

I  did  not  dread  quite  such  tragic  consequences  ;  but  I  did  see 
that  it  might  be  better  not  to  put  either  Mr.  Weir  or  his  friend 
on  their  guard  by  letting  the  idea  be  known.  Miss  Milicent 
scrawled  a  few  lines,  and  put  the  paper  into  my  hands,  telling  me 
that  I  was  to  write,  and  explain  more  fully.  She  had  only  said 
she  wanted  to  see  him. 

"  And  where  is  he  to  come  ?  "  I  inquired.     "  Here  ?  " 

"  Here  ?  No.  Why  should  we  stay  here  ?  When  mj  father 
can  move,  we  shall  go  back  to  Paris,  —  if  we  don't  go  to  Brittany." 

So  wild  and  vague  she  was  still,  and  there  were  so  many 
questions  to  be  settled  !  I  made  another  effort  after  something 
definite. 

"  Mrs.  Weir  must  see  Mr.  Weir  to-day,"  I  said. 

"  Well !  Yes,  I  suppose  so."  But  Miss  Milicent  said  it  un- 
willingly. 

"  But  he  must  not  mention  money  to  her." 

"  I  can't  say.    People  are  waiting  to  hear  what  we  determine." 

"  If  he  does,"  I  replied,  "  he  will  bring  on  an  attack  of  nervous 
excitement,  which  may  end  no  one  knows  how." 

"  I  can't  answer  for  him,"  was  Miss  Milicent's  rather  sullen 
answer. 

*'  But  you  really  must  answer  for  him,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said. 
"What  is  the  use  of  sending  for  John  Hervey  if  you  are  to 
determine  what  shall  be  done  before  he  comes  ?  As  for  Mrs. 
Weir,  she  is  not  now  in  a  state  to  form  a  correct  judgment  about 
her  own  affairs ;  and  if  anything  is  forced  upon  her  now,  I  will 
be  the  person  to  come  forward  and  say  it  is  illegal." 

Whether  I  had  a  right  to  threaten  in  this  way  I  had  not  the 
least  idea,  but  I  was  driven  to  it,  and  Miss  Milicent,  who  was  as 
Ignorant  as  myself  about,  aVW^t^  m^\.\«t%,  \\^'5»  ^Vv^htened  by  it. 
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"  We  have  no  money  for  the  present  time,  unless  something  is 
done,"  she  muttered  in  an  under  tone.  "  M.  Dalange  will  advance 
some  when  we  have  signed  the  agreement." 

Her  inconsistenoj  exasperated  and  alarmed  me  ;  I  said,  ^^  Miss 
Milicent,  upon  one  condition,  I  can  help  you,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Let  Mr.  Weir  engage  that  nothing  shall  be  said  to 
Mrs.  Weir  about  money  for  the  next  three  weeks,  until,  that  is, 
she  has  recovered  from  her  journey,  and  do  you  promise  yourself 
that  you  will  enter  into  no  engagement  with  these  speculating 
men  till  you  have  seen  John  Hervey.  Mr.  Weir  and  yourself  can 
in  that  case  join  Mrs.  Weir,  and  your  expenses  will  be  paid  by 
me,  acting  for  Mrs.  Weir,  for  the  present,  and  can  be  repaid 
when  your  affairs  are  more  settled.  I  think,"  I  said,  ^  I  am  not 
going  beyond  my  limits  by  offering  this." 

A  door  of  relief  seemed  opened,  but  it  was  to  Miss  Miliceftt 
rather  than  to  me.  At  the  moment,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  if  1  had 
had  an  idea  of  this  troubled  sea  into  which  I  was  to  be  thrown, 
I  never  should  have  ventured  to  bring  Mrs.  Weir  away  from 
England. 

Miss  Milicent,  however,  saw  everything  by  the  light  of  her 
own  eyes.  She  had  come  to  me  evidently  in  such  perplexity, 
that  the  very  thought  of  escape  seemed  the  escape  itself. 

"  If  they  could  have  present  help,  her  father,"  she  said,  "  would 
promise, — yes,  she  could  make  him  promise,  she  was  sure ;  he 
was  in  such  a  fret,  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  on  from  day  to 
day,  and  he  had  been  so  ill,  and  was  longing  so  to  go  back 
to  Paris.  Now  we  should  all  go  there  directly.  And  M. 
Dalange, — she  did  not  know  what  could  be  done  about  him, 
but  he  must  wait  ;  she  thought  she  could  put  him  off,  and  when 
John  Hervey  came  he  would  see  things  clearly,  he  would  not  be 
like  me,  afraid  to  risk  a  penny  ;  and  then  the  money  which  was 
wanted  would  be  advanced  to  M.  Dalange,  and  the  business 
would  go  on  well,  and  they  should  all  grow  rich  together." 

I  did  not  contradict  her ;  I  only  tried  to  impress  upon  her 
more  strongly,  that  nothing  was  to  be  said  to  Mrs.  Weir,  and 
afterwards  I  suggested  as  civilly  as  I  could  that  she  should  leave 
me  to  dress.  She  went  downstairs  into  the  public  room,  for  Mrs. 
Weir  was  not  ready  for  her,  and  I  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
feeling  half  asleep,  and  extremely  tired,  but  seeing  a  great  deal 
of  work  before  me. 
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CHAPTER  LXVn. 

I  COULD  never  be  said  to  have  known  Mr.  Weir.  Wlien  lie  was 
at  Dene,  I  seldom  eren  saw  him  latterly ;  when  I  did,  it  was 
rarely  that  he  epoke  to  me.  I  had  a  strong  prejodiee  against 
him,  partly  arising  from  his  unpleasant  manner,  but  mofe  horn 
all  that  I  had  heard  of  him  ;  and  when  there  is  this  kind  of 
natural  aversion,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  perceived  and  letamed. 
And  Mrs.  Weir's  arrival  was  the  last  thing  which  her  hosbaiid 
was  likely  to  desire.  It  would  interfere  vrith  bis  {dans  and 
trouble  his  daily  comfort ;  and  he  knew  enough  of  my  oonnection 
vinith  his  family  to  be  aware  that  I  had  been  ins^nmental  in 
bringing  about  the  meeting.  It  was  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
anything  that  I  could  do  would  find  favour  in  his  eyes.  Most 
especially  he  was  likely  to  resent  the  idea  of  my  imposing  condi- 
tions upon  him.  I  felt  my  position  to  be  extremely  nwkwaid, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  nervous  dread,  such  as  I  had  rarely  expe- 
rienced, I  found  myself  in  the  afternoon  in  a  little  shaky  carriage, 
the  only  one  which  could  be  met  with  in  the  place,  accompanyiDg 
Mrs.  Weir  to  pay  the  long  anticipated  visit  to  her  husband.  Miss 
Milicent,  after  seeing  her  mother  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  moni- 
ing,  had  gone  back  to  prepare  Mr.  Weir  for  what  was  to  come, 
and  1  would  Avillingly  have  persuaded  Mrs.  Weir  to  wait  till 
another  day,  but  now  that  she  was  a  little  rested,  her  eamesteess 
upon  the  subject  was  returning,  and  I  dared  not  delay ;  especiallj 
as  I  had  received  a  few  lines  from  Miss  Milicent,  since  our  inter- 
view, telling  me  that  her  father  had  consented  to  the  meeting, 
and  gave  his  promise  as  I  desired.  Money  must  indeed  have 
been  much  needed  at  the  moment,  or  Mr.  Weir  would  never  have 
bound  himself  so  readily  to  an  agreement  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  schemes,  but  having  been  given,  I  had  no  right  to 
doubt  that  it  would  be  kept. 

Mrs.  Weir  herself  was  the  greatest  lesson  I  could  have  had 
upon  the  duty  of  simple  faith,  in  times  of  difficulty.  When  I 
told  her  that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  that  she  was  going, 
I  prepared  myself  to  see  her  excited  and  agitated.  But  it  was 
not  so.  She  merely  said,  "  I  am  ready,  Ursula  ;  Grod  will  help 
me  ; "  and  that  was  the  first  expression  which  gave  me  the  idea 
of  the  fear  which  I  am  sure  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  even 
when  she  was  most  pleadingly  bent  upon  joining  her  husband. 
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She  did  not  speak  nor  look  about  her  as  we  drove  along,  but  kept 
her  hand  in  mine,  and  I  felt  it  tremble  very  much.  At  last,  just 
as  we  reached  the  village,  she  said,  "  He  will  not  be  angry, 
Ursula,  do  you  think  so  ?  "  and  when  I  answered  lightly,  "  Oh,  no  ! 
Ma'am,  what  could  he  be  angry  about  ?  "  she  received  my  assur- 
ance with  child-like  submission,  and  never  repeated  the  question. 

Miss  Milicent  was  waiting  at  the  door  to  receive  us.  I  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  subdued,  and  I  thought  she  had  had  a 
stormy  morning.  The  inn  was  by  no  means  so  good  as  ours.  It 
grieved  me  that  Mrs.  Weir  should  have  to  mount  the  narrow 
staircaaey  and  I  thought  the  stifling  air  would  affect  her  breath- 
ing ;  but  with  my  help  she  went  up  firmly,  though  slowly,  only 
once  or  twice  stopping  and  glancing  round  with  rather  a  wander- 
ing, unsettled  gaze  which  I  did  not  thoroughly  like. 

"  Here's  my  mother  come,  father,"  said  Miss  Milicent,  throwing 
open  the  door  of  Mr.  Weir's  room.  I  was  drawing  back,  but 
Mrs.  Weir  grasped  my  arm,  and  I  led  her  into  the  room.  It  was 
tolerably  large,  but  very  scantily  furnished.  Mr.  Weir  was 
sitting  by  a  stove,  with  an  uncovered  deal  table  at  his  right 
hand ;  his  bed  was  in  one  corner  in  a  recess.  The  cold,  poverty- 
stricken  air  of  the  apartment  was  perhaps  the  more  remarkable 
to  my  eye,  because  I  was  not  accustomed  to  the  French  fashion 
of  living  without  curtains  and  carpets  ;  but  it  was  not  the  room 
which  fixed  my  attention,  it  was  Mr.  Weir  himself.  Ho  was 
thin,  and  his  face  showed  that  ho  had  been  very  ill.  He  wore  a 
loose  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  His  hair  was  long,  and  his 
beard  had  been  suffered  to  grow  ;  all  these  things  make  a  great 
change  in  a  man  ;  but  no  such  external  differences  could  have 
given  me  the  impression  which  I  gained  from  his  face.  It  was 
sunk,  lowered.  As  Mrs.  Weir,  in  her  most  childish  incoherent 
movements,  bore  the  tokens  of  a  nature  which  must  at  last  rise 
above  human  infirmity  ;  so  did  this  cold,  selfish  man  of  the  world 
carry  about  with  him  the  signs  of  one  which  must,  except 
through  some  miracle  of  mercy,  eventually  fall  below  it.  It  was 
the  first  thing  which  struck  me  ;  yet  he  was  a  gentleman  still. 
Ho  rose  when  we  entered,  came  forward,  and  kissed  his  wife, 
sjiying,  "  Welcome,  my  dear,"  and  placed  her  in  a  chair  by  his 
side,  making  a  distant  bow  to  me. 

There  was  a  pause.  Mrs.  Weir  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a 
few  seconds  ;  then,  turning  round  to  me,  asked,  "  Who  is  it  ?  " 

I  could  not  answer. 

"  Ho  is  glad  to  see  you,  mother,"  said  Miss  Milicent,  coming 
up  to  her. 
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"  Very  glad,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weir.  "  Young  woman,"  he 
addressed  himself  to  me,  "  I  forget  your  name,  perhaps  yoa  will 
have  the  goodness  to  go  downstairs,  and  ask  for  a  bottle  of 
lemonade  ;  it  will  refresh  Mrs.  Weir." 

It  was  an  excuse  to  send  me  away,  and  I  was  going,  hut  I 
could  not  free  myself  from  Mrs.  Weir.  "  Is  it  he,  Ursuki  ?"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice  ;  '^  it  seems  so  long,  I  think  I  hare  forgotten ; 
but  he  speaks  kindly." 

"  Mr.  Weir  is  very  glad  to  see  you,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  said  ;  **  you 
know  he  has  been  very  ill,  so  of  course  he  doesn't  look  as  you 
remember  him." 

"  No,  Ursula  ;  but  he  may  bo  angry  with  me.  Perhaps  now 
he  would  wish  me  to  go  back  again,  and  I  would  do  it.  What 
God  wills,  I  would  do.     Just  tell  me,  Ursula,  tell  me." 

I  looked  appealingly  to  Miss  Milicent,  but  she  was  greatly 
distressed ;  I  saw  it  by  the  way  in  which  she  bit  her  lip ;  she 
would  not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

Mr.  Weir  came  to  my  relief  with  the  cold  polish  of  maimer 
which  I  now  so  well  recollected.  "I  can  only  be  flattered  by 
your  having  come  so  far  to  see  me,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "It  would 
be  uncourteous  to  wish  you  to  return.  All  I  can  regret  is  that  I 
have  not  better  accommodation  to  offer  you ;  but  perhaps,"  he 
added,  and  he  turned  to  mo  with  a  tone  of  proud  indifi^rence, 
"  perhaps,  if  Mrs.  Weir  were  able  to  remove  to  Paris  in  a  few 
days,  you  might  be  able  to  find  some  more  comfortable  lodging 
for  her.     I  suppose  she  is  equal  to  the  journey." 

"  Mrs.  Weir  will  be  ready  to  go  wherever  you  go,  Sir,"  was 
my  reply.     "  It  was  her  object  in  coming  abroad." 

"Certainly,  certainly.  I  am  not  strong  yet,  but  I  think — 
Milicent,  my  dear,  I  leave  you  and  this  young  woman  to  arrange 
your  plans.     When  they  are  settled,  I  can  fall  into  them." 

"  You  will  like  to  go  to  Paris,  mother  ?  "  said  Miss  Milicent. 

Mrs.  Weir  did  not  directly  answer,  so  the  question  was  impa- 
tiently repeated. 

"  Paris  is  not  like  this  place,  Ursula,  is  it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Weir, 
giving  her  answer  to  me.  "  My  husband  has  been  ill.  I  ought 
to  see  that  he  is  comfortable  in  France,  but  1  do  not  know  how. 
Will  he — "  her  voice  trembled,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
addressed  her  husband  directly  :  "  George,  will  you  come  back  to 
England  ?  " 

There  must  have  been  something  in  that  familiar  name,  which 

touched  with  warmth  even  Mr.  Weir's  heartlessness.     It  might 

have  been  an  associatioii  oi  \)y-^oiv^  >j^^\^,  o^  tk^  days  when  his 
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wife  in  her  simplicity  and  childish  awe,  first  ventured  to  address 
him  by  it ;  it  might  have  contrasted  with  the  hopes  he  had  then 
given  her,  and  the  wreck  of  health  and  happiness  of  which  he 
too  well  knew  himself  to  be  the  cause.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  drew  near  her,  and  taking  her  hand  said, 
"  England  cannot  be  my  home,  my  dear,  but  you  must  come  and 
see  me  in  France,"  immediately  afterwards,  as  though  ashamed 
of  having  given  way  to  that  slight  expression  of  feeling  before 
me,  he  added  in  a  light  tone  ;  "  We  have  forgotten  the  lemonade. 
You  must  have  some  to  drink  to  my  better  health  ;  they  havd  no 
wines  fit  for  such  a  purpose  here." 

I  was  afraid  to  leave  him,  for  I  feared  the  subject  he  might 
introduce ;  but  I  did  him  injustice.  His  word  was  given,  and 
he  vould  not  have  dared  to  break  it.  Yet  no  doubt  for  other 
causes  he  disliked  seeing  me  in  the  room.  I  must  have  seemed 
to  him  a  spy  and  an  intruder.  I  disengaged  myself  from 
Mrs.  Weir  and  went  downstairs.  M.  Dalange  was  in  the  salon. 
The  look  with  which  he  greeted  me  showed  me  at  one  glance 
that  we  were  enemies.  I  curtsied  to  him,  and  having  given  the 
order  for  the  lemonade,  sat  down.  He  drew  near  and  addressed 
me  in  his  broken  English.  He  hoped  I  was  well,  not  the  worse 
for  my  late  walk  ;  he  seemed  as  before  determined  to  make 
acquaintance,  but  my  answers  were  short.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  repulsed ;  after  an  observation  to  which  I  made  no 
reply,  he  said  abruptly, — "  We  have  a  friend,  known  to  us  both, 
I  think, — a  Mrs.  Price." 

I  replied  that  I  knew  Mrs.  Price  to  speak  to  her, — I  could 
not  call  her  a  friend. 

"  Ah  !  yes,  I  thought  so."  He  did  not  appear  to  comprehend 
my  denial  of  friendship.     "  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Price  lately  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her  or  her  concerns,"  was  the  answer  I 
longed  to  make,  but  an  uneasiness  I  could  not  conquer  led  me  to 
pursue  the  subject.  "  Not  very  lately,"  I  said.  "  I  have  not 
been  at  my  home  for  some  weeks." 

"  Indeed  !  yet  she  interests  herself  much  about  you." 

This  really  was  too  intolerable.  Mrs.  Price  interest  herself 
about  me,  and  write  or  talk  of  me  to  this  French  stranger  !  It 
was  an  impertinence  not  to  be  imagined.  I  hope  I  did  not  quite 
show  all  I  felt,  and  I  know  I  tried  to  answer  quietly,  "  I  think. 
Sir,  you  are  mistaken.  Mrs.  Price  is  a  very  distant  acquaint- 
ance, and  has  no  interest  in  me,  and  no  concern  in  any  of  my 
afiairs.     There  must  be  some  mistake." 

M.  Dalange  smiled  sarcasticaUy.     "  OVl  ^^«t,  ivo  %  Ttfi\»  ^  ^6^- 
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There  cmn  be  no  mistake.  Sarelj  joa  sure  firiends.  I  think  a 
sister  of  Tonrs  mnst  hmve  been  staying  in  the  house  d  Mrs^  Priee. 
Could  it  not  be  so  ?^ 

^  I  remllj  don't  know.  Sir,"  was  mj  reply,  and  I  instsntty  rose^ 
and  left  the  room.  I  walked  oat  into  the  road — there  was  no 
other  place  I  could  go  to — in  a  storm  of  irritated  feeling.  What- 
ever Mrs.  Price  had  said  about  me  must  have  been  in  reference  to 
the  speculations  and  Mr.  Weir's  affidrs.  She  had  no  doubt  aright 
to  saj  anything  she  chose,  but  the  mere  fact  of  being  talked  o^  or 
written  about,  by  those  one  dislikes  always,  I  think,  seems  aa 
impertinence  ;  and  the  manner  adopted  by  M.  Dahuoge  increased 
my  annoyance.  A  few  moments'  reflection  conyinced  me  that  it 
would  be  foolish  to  allow  myself  to  take  offence,  especially  at  a 
foreigner — a  man  whom  I  might  never  see  again ;  but  one  fact 
remained,  which  reflection  only  rendered  more  anxious — com- 
munications were  passing  between  Mrs.  Price  and  Jessie.  There 
was  no  end  to  the  intimacy.  Stay  at  Dene  she  could  not,  I  was 
sure  Roger  would  never  aUow  it.  But  some  intercourse  there 
must  be,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  betokened  more  than  ordinaiy 
friendliness  ;  and  yet  no  one  mentioned  it ;  no  one  wrote  to  me. 
Mrs.  Kemp,  I  knew,  would  be  on  the  watch  after  receiving  my 
letter,  and  she  would  surely  have  written  to  me  if  she  had  seen 
or  heard  anything  she  disapproved.  Could  Jessie's  acquaintance 
be  carried  on  secretly  ? — and,  if  so,  what  could  be  the  motive  ? 

As  I  thought,  I  almost  made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  write  ont 
all  my  fears  and  suspicions  to  Roger.  I  hoped  he  would  under- 
stand, and  trusted  he  would  be  merciful.  But  again  I  hesitated. 
The  ground  upon  which  a  husband  and  wife  stand,  is  known  only 
to  themselves.  All  other  persons  are  placed  in  certain  relations 
to  each  other,  which  may  be  calculated  according  to  some  genersl 
principles  of  human  nature  ;  but  marriage  forms,  as  it  were,  a  new 
combination,  which  no  one  but  the  individuals  themselves  can  be 
acquainted  with.  The  fact  of  the  tie  being  one  of  choice,  like 
that  of  friendship,  and  yet  indissoluble,  like  that  of  birth,  puts 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  laws.  Each  case  must  be  dealt 
with  separately  ;  and  what  chord  in  Roger's  breast  I  might  touch, 
by  insinuating  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  wife's  perfect  openness 
in  all  her  dealings  with  him,  I  could  not  venture  to  predict 
Generous,  loving,  and  forgiving,  as  he  would  be  to  me  his  sister, 
there  might  be  a  depth  of  wounded  feeling  with  regard  to  his 
wife,  which  might  even  render  him  unjust.  No,  Jessie  herself 
could  be  the  only  person  safely  to  suggest  Jessie's  faults. 

It  must  he  left  for  the  ptesent^ioft  «i^«^  ^^^ks, — it  could  not, 
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should  not  be  more.  Once  in  Pans,  with  John  Hervey  to 
support  me,  Miss  Milicent  must  be  forced  to  open  her  eyes  to 
the  wrong  course  she  was  pursuing.  She  must  be  compelled  to 
return  to  England  with  Mrs.  Weir ;  whose  morbid  mind  would, 
I  hoped,  be  satisfied,  at  least  for  a  while,  now  that  she  had  once 
seen  her  husband,  and  proved  to  him  her  willingness  to  join  him. 
What  was  to  come  after  that  I  could  not  at  present  think.  Per- 
haps some  plan  might  be  arranged  for  a  meeting  at  certain 
times, — once  a  year,  or  not  so  often, — anything  that  would 
satisfy  Mrs.  Weir  ;  and  yet  enable  her  friends  to  watch  over  her, 
so  that  she  and  Miss  Milicent  might  not  be  mined  by  their  own 
weakness,  and  Mr.  Weir's  wild  and  selfish  speculations.  I  need 
not  trouble  myself  with  thinking  of  all  that  distant  future, — only, 
go  home  I  must,  the  very  first  moment  I  could  be  spared.  Till 
then,  —  Prayer  and  Faitib.  What  would  the  world  be  without 
them  ?  I  turned  back  to  the  inn,  and  went  upstairs,  inquired  if 
Mrs.  Weir  was  ready  to  return,  and  found  Mr.  Weir  engaged  in 
giving  her  an  account  of  his  illness,  and  Miss  Milicent  placing 
cushions  at  the  back  of  her  chair.  She  looked  placid,  but  very 
weary  ;  yet  I  was  satisfied.  When  I  remembered  her  condition 
in  that  dark  bed-room  in  London,  I  felt  we  had  done  wisely. 


CHAPTER  LXVin. 


Time  moves  slowly  when  one  is  describing  ;  but  not  so  slowly  as 
when  one  is  waiting  and  expecting.  We  were  detained  at  Andely 
more  than  a  week.  Our  luggage  was  returned  to  us  the  day 
after  we  lost  it,  and  we  then  regularly  established  ourselves  at  the 
inn.  Mr.  Weir  regained  his  strength  with  tolerable  rapidity  ; 
but  his  illness  had  been  severe.  Every  day  Mrs.  Weir  drove 
over  to  see  him,  sat  with  him  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
asked  the  same  questions,  and  heard  the  same  answers,  and  re- 
turned to  lie  down  on  her  bed,  and  be  nursed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

With  the  discomforts  of  the  little  inn,  the  smallness  of  the 
rooms,  the  increasing  cold  of  the  weather,  and  the  absence  of  the 
niceties  to  which  Mrs.  Weir  had  been  accustomed,  it  would  have 
been  very  hard  to  bear  but  for  the  prospect  of  removal.  In  Paris, 
Miss  Milicent  assured  her  mother  they  should  be  quite  comfort- 
able. She  evidently  believed  that  Mrs.  Weir  was  going  to  stay 
there  for  a  permanence,  and  that  I  intended  to  ic^xel^xi  wA\sb^'^ 
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care  of  her.     I  did  not  endeavour  to  undeceive  Ler.     I  lived  in  the 
hope  that  all  would  be  made  easy  by  the  arrival  of  John  Hervey. 

M.  Dalange  went  the  day  after  my  conversation  with  him 

that  was  no  slight  relief  to  me — but  Miss  Milicent  informed  me 
that  we  should  probably  meet  him  again  at  Paris,  and  that  per* 
haps  Mr.  Macdonald  would  join  us.     A  pleasant  prospect !     But 
they  could  scarcely  be  more  disagreeable  to  me  than  Mr.  Weir, 
whose  satirical  politeness  made  me  feel  every  day  more  and  more 
how  entirely  I  had  made  him  my  enemy.      But  I  cared  for  none 
of  them.     I  did  not  think  of  any  of  them.     My  one  object  and 
interest  wa^  Mrs.  Weir  ;  and  the  attentions  which  she  claimed 
were  very  engrossing.     I  was  by  no  means  satisfied  about  her. 
Not  that  I  regretted  for  a  moment  having  brought  her  fibroad  ; 
it  was   the    one  hope    which    remained  ;    it    had    been   tried  * 
under  medical  sanction,  and,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent  it 
had  succeeded.      Mrs.   Weir's  mind  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  strengthened,  but  at  least  it  was  calmed.      There 
was  nothing,  however,  which  indicated  any  permanent  return  to 
the  state  in  which  she  had  been  even  a  year  ago.     We  could  not 
induce  her  to  work,  or  occupy  herself  in  any  way ;  and  she  would 
listen  to  no  reading  except  the  Bible.     It  was  beautiful,  though 
in  some  respects  mournful,  to  see  how  this  one  pillar  of  strength 
supported  her  weakened  intellect.     The  contrast  was  so  great 
The  very  clearness  of  her  faith,  the  fulness  of  her  comprehension 
on  the  one  subject  of  religion,  made  the  shattered  condition  of 
her  mind  upon  all  worldly  matters  only  the  more  painful.     It  was 
like  that  rare  gift  of  simple  belief  which  we  sometimes  are  per- 
mitted to   see  developing  itself  in  a  little  child,   shut  out  by 
illness  from  all  instruction,  or  even  from  communication  with  the 
world  about  it,  and  so  living,  by  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit  work- 
ing on  the  vividness  of  its  infant  imagination,  in  the  realities  of 
the  world  unseen.     They  who  have  never  watched  such  a  phe- 
nomenon are  not  likely  to  believe  in  its  existence.     They  who 
have,  treasure  it  silently  in  their  hearts  as  a  token  sent  from  the 
"  better  land,"  not  to  be  exhibited,  but  to  bo  kept  in  store  against 
the  hour  of  temptation.     Even  now,  in  these  weary  days  of  delay, 
deprived  of  her  usual  comforts,  with  perpetual  little  annoyances 
as  regarded  food,  and  warmth,  and  careful  attendance,  there  was 
one  sentence  always  ready  from  Mrs.  Weir's  lips,  "  God  sends  it, 
Ursula  ;"  and  when  she  had  said  this,  there  was  no  more  thought 
of  complaint.     She  would  lie  on  her  bed  waiting,  till  my  patience 
was  quite  exhausted,  whilst  something  was  being  prepared  for 
ber  which  had  been  ordexed,  a.xvd  misunderstood,  or  forgotten. 
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Several  times  I  wished  her  to  let  me  try  my  own  English  cookery, 
but  the  habit  of  submission  and  endurance  which  she  had  learnt 
during  her  hard  discipline  under  Mrs.  Temple  was  now  so  fixed, 
that  I  could  not  persuade  her  to  allow  it.  "What  was  sent,"  she 
said,  "  that  she  would  take  ;"  and  once  or  twice,  when  unknown 
to  herself  I  had  contrived  some  little  delicacy  which  I  thought 
she  would  fancy,  she  discovered  it  with  singular  quickness,  and 
observed,  gently,  but  reproachfully,  "Ah  !  Ursula,  you  would 
make  me  troublesome  as  I  used  to  be  ;  that  is  not  right ;"  and  I 
could  scarcely  persuade  her  to  touch  it,  except  by  looking  vexed 
and  disappointed.  The  feeling  was  not  reasonable,  not  like  com 
mon  sense,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  to  belong  to  some  sense  which 
was  higher  and  better — only,  perhaps,  it  required  to  be  trans- 
planted to  another  world. 

I  had  no  news  from  home  except  a  few  lines  from  Roger,  who 
was  never  in  the  habit  of  writing  long  letters.  He  told  me 
everything  was  going  on  well,  and  that  Jessie  had  been  into 
Hove,  but  nothing  else  except  about  household  and  farming  con- 
cerns. From  John  Hervey  I  had  a  short  note,  saying  that  he 
hoped  to  be  in  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  or  ten  days, 
but  that  he  could  not  fix  the  exact  time. 

When  Miss  Milicent  found  that  he  had  really  agreed  to  her 
proposal,  I  think  she  became  a  little  frightened  as  to  the  step 
she  had  taken,  but  I  did  my  best  to  reassure  her,  for  every  day 
made  me  see  more  and  more  that  if  she  was  allowed  to  follow  her 
own  guidance,  or  place  herself  in  Mr.  Weir's  hands,  great  mis- 
chief would  follow.  After  receiving  John's  letter,  I  urged  our 
departure  for  Paris  as  soon  as  possible.  The  change  I  hoped 
might  be  serviceable  to  Mrs.  Weir,  and  it  was  a  very  dreary 
uncomfortable  life  we  were  living  at  the  little  inn. 

Movement  was  delightful  to  Miss  Milicent.  She  was  in  high 
spirits  on  the  morning  we  were  to  leave  Andely,  and  took  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  journey  on  herself.  We  went  back  to 
Gaillon  in  the  shaky  carriage  which  had  lately  been  hired  for 
Mrs.  Weir,  and  sent  Louise  with  the  luggage  by  the  little  om- 
nibus ;  and  very  different  the  road  seemed  to  me,  when  viewed 
by  the  light  of  a  bright  sun,  from  what  it  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  dreary  journey,  which  brought  us  to  Andely.  I  felt  ex- 
ceedingly thankful,  that  so  far  my  plans  might  be  said  to  have 
prospered,  for  whatever  might  be  the  event  as  regarded  the 
object  for  which  I  had  left  England,  at  least  I  hoped  to  be 
instrumental  in  saving  Miss  Milicent  from  further  folly. 

We  were  to  take  possession  of  the  same  rooms  at  Paxv^  ^Vix<!^ 
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Mr.  Weir  and  Miss  Miliccnt  had  before  occupied.  Miss  Milicent 
assured  me  they  would  be  very  comfortable  for  her  mother,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  trust  to  her.  I  believe  the  woman  of  the  hoose 
promised  as  many  bedrooms  as  could  be  wanted ;  bat»  not  under- 
standing French,  I  could  only  leave  these  things  to  others,  and 
content  myself  with  paying, — and  very  fast  the  money  went 
When  I  was  told  that  a  French  franc,  so  like  our  English  shil- 
ling, was  tenpencc,  I  fancied  everything  in  France  must  be 
cheap,  and  certainly  they  made  us  pay  wonderfolly  little  at 
Andely  ;  but  I  soon  changed  my  mind  when  we  aniyed  at 
Paris. 

The  journey  was  short  and  easy,  and  Mrs.  Weir  bore  it  very 
well ;  and  though  she  did  not  take  much  notice  of  anything  her- 
self, she  sat  quiet  and  allowed  me  to  look  about  as  I  'wished.  I 
was  in  the  first-class  carriage  with  her,  for  Miss  Milicent  would 
not  undertake  the  charge  of  her  father  and  mother  both,  and 
indeed,  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  than  she  coold  manage, 
though  it  troubled  me  a  little  to  find  how  Mrs.  Weir  depended 
upon  me,  and  I  thought  how  I  should  ever  manage  to  leave  her. 

We  entered  Paris  about  half-past  two,  or  nearly  three  o'dod^. 
Miss  Milicent  was  highly  excited.  "  Now,  Ursie,  look, — do  yoo 
see  ?  here  is  the  station.  We  shall  stop  directly,  Yon  keep 
with  my  mother.  Father,  don't  you  trouble  yourself,  I  will  see 
to  the  luggage,  and  will  come  after  you  with  it."  And  the 
moment  the  train  stopped.  Miss  Milicent  jumped  out,  called  a 
cab,  or  what  in  London  we  should  say  was  a  cab,  made  her  father 
and  mother,  Louise  and  myself,  get  into  it,  gave  the  direction  to 
the  driver,  and  sent  us  off.  What  we  were  to  do  without. her  I 
could  not  tell ;  but  she  would  not  hear  my  expostulation,  and 
away  we  drove  through  the  streets  of  tall  houses,  gay  with  shopa^ 
and  crowded  with  people, — and  my  head  was  distracted  with 
the  noise,  and  my  thoughts  reverted  uncomfortably  to  the  lug- 
gage, left  in  the  charge  of  Miss  Milicent.  I  don't  think  I  half 
enjoyed  that  first  sight  of  Paris,  except  in  recollection.  We 
stopped  in  rather  a  narrow  street,  and  entered  a  court  yard.  A 
woman  appeared  from  a  little  room  like  the  bar-room  at  an  hotel, 
which  opened  into  it,  and  there  was  some  talk  with  Louise,  and 
on  we  went  into  an  inner  court,  in  which  one  or  two  people  were 
standing,  idling  about.  Louise  knocked  at  a  green  door,  and 
made  some  more  inquiries ;  but  Mr.  Weir,  seeming  quite  at 
home,  entered,  telling  us  to  follow.  Such  a  dirty,  uncarpeted, 
winding  staircase  as  we  hail  to  mount !  It  was  as  though  all 
the  Utile  boys  in  Paris  had  been  amusing  themselves  that  mom- 
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itig,  by  running  up  and  down  with  muddy  nhocs  on.  I  liopo 
Mrs.  Weir  did  not  notice  it,  but  the  way  in  which  she  put  her 
foot  upon  the  first  step  made  me  fear  she  did.  At  the  top,  how- 
ever, it  was  better,  the  lobby  was  wide,  and  when  we  opened 
another  door,  we  were  in  a  dark  but  clean  passa^a*. 

"  This  will  be  your  room,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weir,  as  he  threw 
open  the  door  of  A  little  sitting-room,  with  rather  a  grand  air.  I 
liad  expected  something  very  pretty ;  but  my  dismay  was  great, 
when  I  saw  a  cheerless  looking  apartment,  with  a  polished  floor, 
a  small  table  in  one  corner^  looking  as  though  it  had  come  there 
by  accident,  a  chiffonnier,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  window  looking  out 
upon  the  leads  of  the  neighbouring  house.  "  And  this  will  be  your 
bod -room,"  continued  Mr.  Weir,  with  the  same  grand  air  which 
reminded  me  of  the  time  when  ho  had  been  accustomed  to  show 
ofl*  the  beauties  of  Dene.  There?  was  more  hope  in  the  bed-room ; 
a  French  bed  always  looks  comfortable,  and  there  wore  besides 
one  or  two  ornamental  vases,  and  a  little  clock,  and  some  artificial 
flowers,  and  a  sofa ;  and  the  window  fronted  the  court-yard,  in 
which  were  a  few  plants.  Mrs.  Weir  might  make  herself  at  home 
there.  But  that  dreary  salon  !  It  quite  weighed  upon  my  mind. 
It  need  not  have  done  so,  however  ;  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Weir  wfto 
al>le  then  to  remark  anything,  she  was  too  tired,  and  I  only  had 
to  put  her  upon  the  sofa,  and  make  her  rest  herHclf,  till  the  lug- 
gage came.  Mr.  Weir  soon  left  her,  which  was  a  blessing  ;  his 
preKcnce  always  oppnjssed  her.  I  hoped  she  would  fall  asleep, 
but  she  was  restlcsn,  and  I  was  a  little  afraid  she  might  bo 
feverish.  At  last,  however,  she  did  dose  her  eyes,  and  I  was  just 
thinking  how  gla<l  I  was,  when  a  great  noise  was  heard  outsido 
the  room,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  in  came  two  men  with 
boxes,  follow(;d  by  Miss  Milicent.  '*  There,  Ursie  ;  now,  haven't 
T  managed  well  ?  Mother,  how  are  you  ?  liouise,  where  is 
Louise?"  and  away  hurried  Miss  Milicent,  leaving  the  two 
Frenchmen  behind  her.  They  stayed,  evidently  not  for  a 
moment  thinking  they  were  in  the  way,  talking  and  moving  the 
boxes  about,  and  going  out  into  the  passage  and  bringing  in  more 
packages,  till  Miss  Milicent  and  Louise  returned,  and  increased 
chattering  went  on,  and  another  man,  I  believe  the  master  of  the 
house,  was  called  up,  to  settle  some  question  about  payment.  It 
nearly  drove  me  frantic,  till  I  heard  Mrs.  Weir's  gentle  voice  say 
—  **  Ursula,  if  they  would  be  kind  enough  not  to  speak  quite  so 
loudly  I  should  bo  glad.  My  head  is  aching."  I  could  not  be 
frantic  then,  oven  for  her. 

G  Q 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

Before  I  had  been  manj  days  in  Paris,  I  was  inexpressibly 
thankful  for  the  back  rooms  and  the  court-yard.  The  noise  in 
the  streets  was  distracting ;  a  loud  clatter,  far  worse  than  the 
continual  rumble  in  London.  If  I  had  been  alone,  and  wishing 
only  to  amuse  myself,  of  course  it  would  have  been  difPerent.  I 
should  have  willingly  borne  the  noise  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
everything ;  but  amusement  was  by  no  means  in  my  thoughts. 
I  went  out  once  or  twice  with  Miss  Milicent,  at  her  mother's  re- 
quest ;  but  I  could  less  and  less  bear  to  leave  Mrs.  Weir.  She 
was  becoming  very  weak.  The  weight  which  had  oppressed  her 
mind  seemed  now  to  be  doing  its  work  upon  her  body.  In 
London  I  should  have  said  that  she  might  have  lived  for  years, — 
a  saddened,  dreary  life.  In  Paris,  as  I  watched  her  day  by  day,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  breath  of  her  existence  was  but  the  flicker- 
ing of  a  light  flame,  soon  about  to  be  extinguished  for  ever. 
I  doubt  if  any  one  saw  it  but  myself.  Mr.  Weir,  in  his  extreme 
selfishness,  no  sooner  found  himself  settled  in  tolerable  comfort, 
and  living  at  the  expense  of  another,  than  he  seemed  to  set  aside 
anything  like  care  or  thought,  and  to  turn  his  attention  only  to 
the  easiest  means  of  whiling  away  the  time  which  hung  heavj 
upon  his  hands.  He  was  expecting  M.  Dalange,  and,  as  I  soon 
understood,  Mr.  Macdonald.  When  they  arrived,  no  doubt  he 
fully  anticipated  gaining  his  point  with  his  wife,  and  plunging 
again  into  speculations.  In  the  mean  time  he  rose  very  late,  and 
went  out  as  much  as  he  could,  taking  Miss  Milicent  with  him ; 
she  herself,  as  I  perceived,  being  only  too  willing  to  go.  It  sur- 
prised me  less,  as  I  saw  more  of  Paris,  that  Miss  Milicent  should 
have  had  such  a  twisted  sense  of  her  duty  whilst  living  there. 
It  is  a  city  to  make  one  forgetful.  There  is  in  it  such  a  tone  of 
living  for  this  world's  pleasures.  To  think  of  self-denial  and 
self-discipline  when  walking  through  the  Boulevards,  or  driving 
up  the  Champs  Elys^es,  seems  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  sermon 
in  a  ball-room.  No  doubt  there  are  very  good  and  earnest  people 
to  be  found  there  :  it  would  be  extremely  uncharitable  to  say  the 
contrary.  But  as  in  London  the  chief  thought  seems  to  be  how 
best  to  transact  worldly  business,  so  in  Paris  the  one  ever-present 
object  appears  to  be  how  to  find  worldly  amusement. 
I  dared  not  sound  Mta.  '^  e\T  ?v,^  \.o  Vet  ^\^\xfts  for  any  future 
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plans.  I  could  only  divert  her  mind,  and  occupy  it  as  best  I 
might  for  the  present,  hoping  that  when  John  Hervey  arrived,  I 
should  see  my  way  more  clearly.  I  had  written  home  again,  and 
hoped,  now  that  we  were  in  Paris,  I  might  hear  frequently  and 
more  regularly,  if  I  set  a  good  example.  One  disadvantage, 
however,  I  found,  was  likely  to  arise  from  being  moderately 
within  reach  of  England.  I  was  not  as  before  free  from  Mrs. 
Temple's  interference.  She  wrote  to  me  almost  immediately  on 
my  arrival  in  Paris,  complaining  that  I  did  not  consult  her,  or 
^tell  her  anything,  and  calling  herself  very  ill-used.  In  return  I 
reminded  her  that  I  had  given  her  all  general  information,  and 
for  medical  particulars  begged  to  refer  her  to  Dr.  Green,  to  whom 
I  had  written  fully.  Mrs.  Temple  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
can  only  be  controlled  by  men.  There  was  a  hint,  almost  a  threat, 
at  the  end  of  one  her  letters,  that  if  I  was  not  more  communica- 
tive, she  should  think  it  her  duty  to  follow  us  to  Paris  to  see  how 
matters  were  going  on  ;  but  I  would  not  dwell  upon  the  idea, 
hoping  it  was  only  a  mode  of  venting  her  irritation. 

A  thankful  day  it  was  for  me  when  I  heard  that  John  Hervey 
might  be  expected  in  Paris  the  next  evening.  The  news  came' 
in  a  business-like  note  to  Miss  Milicent,  and  a  very  great  excite- 
ment it  put  her  into.  She  came  to  me  as  I  was  sitting  in 
Mrs.  Weir's  room  after  breakfast,  and  beckoned  me  to  the  door. 
**  Here,  Ursie  !  here,"  she  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  which  I  knew 
Mrs.  Weir  particularly  disliked,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  He  is 
coming.     I  am  not  prepared  to  see  him  ;  you  must  settle  it." 

I  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  me.  "  John  Hervey, 
do  you  mean.  Miss  Milicent  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes  ;  come  here,  Ursie,"  and  she  drew  me- into  a  tiny  bed- 
room, originally  meant  for  a  dressing-room,  the  chief  furniture  of 
which,  besides  the  bed,  consisted  of  a  large  black  trunk.  **  You 
see,  I  have  said  nothing  to  my  father ;  and  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Mr.  Hervey  when  he  arrives  ?  " 

"  He  will  go  to  an  hotel,  no  doubt,"  I  said.  "  He  does  not 
expect  to  be  received  here." 

"  What  folly  you  talk,  Ursie  Grant !  He  could  sleep  in  the 
passage,  if  sleeping  were  all.  But  who  is  to  begin  business  with 
him  ?  " 

"  You,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said.  "  Mr.  Weir  is  never  out  of  his 
room  till  twelve  o'clock.  You  will  have  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
morning  quite  undisturbed." 

She  did  not  wish  the  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  so  easily,    "  \. 
mightn't  be  ready  for  him  at  that  t\TV\e  •,  ^y\^\  ^otJX.  ^^^\sss^ 
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am  to  explain  matters.  He  had  better  wait  mnd  talk  to 
M.  Dalange  and  Mr.  Macdonald.** 

'^  That  maj  be  necessary.  But  he  must  hear  some  statement 
from  you  first.  Miss  Milicent.'* 

^Must !  must!  It  is  all  a  mistake,  XJrsie.  Yoa  bad  better 
never  have  advised  me  to  send  for  him." 

She  was  the  most  provoking  of  women  ;  but  if  driven  ap  into 
a  comer,  I  knew  she  would  manage  for  herself,  and  I  ivas  quite 
resolved  not  to  manage  for  her  ;  so  I  merely  said  that  I  thought 
if  I  were  in  her  place  I  should  make  a  memorandum  of  anytbdiig 
I  might  wish  to  say  or  explain  to  ]VIr.  Hervey  ;  and  with  this 
suggestion  I  left  her ;  and  soon  afterwards  she  went  out  with 
her  father.  In  the  evening,  however,  before  I  went  to  bed»  she 
called  me  again  into  her  room,  and  holding  up  a  sheet  of  scrawled 
paper,  exclaimed — "There!  it's  done;  all  ready  ;  everything 
put  down.  He  will  understand  from  this  better  than  any  lawyer 
would  explain.  And  he  is  a  sensible  man.  He  is  not  like  you, 
Ursie." 

I  never  so  fully  comprehended  before  the  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  practice  of  birds,  when  they  bring  their  young  ones  to 
the  edge  of  the  nest,  and,  giving  them  a  push,  force  them  to 
discover  the  use  of  their  own  wings.  Miss  Milicent  was  the 
strangest  mixture  of  wilfulness  and  dependence  I  ever  met  with ; 
but  I  suspect  that  all  strong  points  of  character  have  an  opposite 
weakness  existing  with  them. 

John  Hervey's  visit  was  ostensibly  to  me.  That  was  a  great 
comfort  to  me,  for  it  would  give  me  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  alone,  and  hearing  all  he  had  to  tell  me  of  Sandcombe. 
When  I  was  not  occupied  with  Mrs.  Weir,  I  was  beginning  to 
long  for  home,  not  merely  from  anxiety  about  Jessie,  but  from  a 
real  wish  to  be  there  again. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  arrived  late  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Weir, 
being  more  tired  than  usual,  had  gone  to  bed  very  eai'ly  ;  and  I 
was  working  in  her  room,  watching  till  she  was  asleep.  I  had 
my  meals  in  a  little  room,  used  by  the  people  of  the  bouse  for 
chance  purposes,  a  kind  of  waiting-room ;  and  I  was  just 
expecting  to  be  called  down  to  supper,  when  Louise  came  to  tell 
me  that  a  stranger  Avished  to  speak  to  me.  I  motioned  to  her  to 
take  my  place,  and  ran  downstairs.  It  was  a  new  joy  to  me  to 
meet  a  friend  in  that  foreign  land,  and  I  rushed  into  the 
room,  exclaiming, — **  Oh,  Mr.  Hervey,  this  is  pleasant!**  and 
holding  out  both  my  hands,  gave  his  such  a  hearty  shake  for 
welcomOy  as  I  am  smtc  t\ve^  w^n^t  ic^^w?^4  ^tom  me  before.    H9 
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was  much  quieter  than  I  was  ;  but  I  could  not  think  him  unkind, 
for  he  asked  so  anxiously  how  I  was,  and  whether  I  was  much 
worried,  and  was  evidently  so  interested  about  me.  Yet  I  did 
not  inquire  in  return  what  kind  of  journey  he  had  had,  which 
was  very  selfish  in  me,  but  I  began  upon  Sandcombe  news 
directly,  making  him  laugh  as  he  answered  me,  by  every  now 
and  then  bursting  into  the  middle  of  a  sentence  with  the  excla- 
mation,— "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  so 
glad  to  see  a  friend  before." 

"  And  so  you  have  not  brought  me  anything  from  Roger,"  I 
said  at  last,  after  there  was  a  moment's  pause.  "I  think  he 
might  have  written." 

"  He  has  not  so  much  time  as  he  used  to  have,"  was  the  reply. 
"  He  is  turning  quite  into  a  gay  man,  Ursie." 

"  Not  with  his  own  consent,"  I  said. 

"  Well  !  I  don't  know,  if  a  man  and  his  wife,  as  they  say,  are 
one.  And  what  is  a  poor  fellow  in  Roger's  case  to  do  ?  "  John 
Hervey  did  not  speak  lightly,  though  the  words  might  have 
sounded  so. 

"  Roger  is  strong  enough  to  be  master,"  I  said  ;  *•'  and  he  ought 
to  be." 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  as  you  think,  Ursie,  to  be  that  ;  especially 
when  a  man  has  once  set  out  on  a  wrong  tack  ;  you  won't  mind 
my  saying  that." 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  replied,  and  in  fact  I  felt  relieved,  and  added  : 
*'  it  has  been  in  my  thoughts,  Mr.  Hervey,  longer  than  you  may 
think,  though  I  have  not  said  anything." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it ;  Mrs.  Kemp,  and  Mary,  and  I,  were  talking 
only  the  other  evening,  and  saying  that  if  you  were  at  home  we 
were  sure  you  would  be  vexed." 

"  But  why  does  not  Mrs.  Kemp  write  to  me  ?  "  I  exclaimed, 
"  I  begged  her  to  do  so." 

"  I  can't  exactly  say  why,  seeing  T  don't  know  what  you  told 
her  to  write  about ;  but  what  she  would  most  likely  have  to  tell, 
Ursie,  would  be  things  better  explained  by  word  of  mouth  than 
by  letter.  They  might  be  made  too  much  of  if  they  were  written 
down." 

"  I  dread  trifles,"  I  said. 

"  So  do  I,"  was  his  reply,  "  especially  between  a  man  and  his 
wife  in  the  first  year  of  their  married  life.  They  are  both  ex- 
ploring in  unknown  lands,  and  it's  an  anxious  thing  to  look  on 
and  see  which  way  the  discoveries  are  tending,  whether  to 
happiness  or  the  contrary." 

Q  Q  3 
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"  Roger's  discoveries  seemed  all  satisfactory  when  I  left  home," 
I  said. 

"  Perhaps  they  were,  I  don't  say  they  are  not  so  now.  But, 
Ursie,  I  do  think  that  Roger  must  be  surprised  to  find  what  a 
taste  his  wife  has  for  gaieties,  and  it's  a  good  thing  he  does  not 
hear  the  remarks  I  hear  about  it." 

"  People  are  extremely  ill-natured,"  I  said.  "  When  a  woman 
is  married  she  is  expected  to  alter  her  tastes  and  become  domestic 
and  stay  at  home  all  at  once.  Now  any  one  may  know  that  such 
sudden  changes  are  not  in  human  nature." 

"  And  men  might  do  well  to  consider  that  before  they  marry," 
said  John  thoughtfully.  "  No  offence  to  our  friend,  Roger, 
Ursie,  than  whom  a  better  man  does  not  live.  But,  I  own,  it  does 
fret  me  to  hear  observations  made  about  his  wife  which,  if  they 
were  made  about  my  sister,  if  I  had  one,  I  should  shut  her  up." 

I  started.  "  Remarks  made  upon  Jessie  I"  I  exclaimed.  "Is 
she  really  so  imprudent  ?  Oh  !  Mr.  Hervey,  this  is  far  worse 
than  I  had  imagined." 

"Now,  don't  be  so  hasty,"  he  answered,  laughing  a  little.  "I 
did  not  say  anything,  or,  at  least,  mean  anything,  which  you  need 
take  such  fright  at.  I  am  so  particular  myself,  that  to  hear  a 
sister  of  mine  called  flighty  would  be  enough  to  make  me  turn 
the  key  upon  her,  and  say,  *  Stay  at  home,  because  you  are  not 
fit  to  go  out ;'  but  that  is  not  the  way  of  the  world,  you  know, 
Ursie  ;  and  young  women  in  the  present  day  have  very  free-and- 
easy  fashions,  and  yet  after  a  time  come  all  right." 

"  I  hate  their  fashions,"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  for  a  woman  to  bring 
herself  into  such  notice  by  dress,  or  manner,  or  action,  let  the 
thing  be  ever  so  innocent  in  itself,  is  detestable." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  he  said  ;  "  and  all  that  I  meant 
about  Jessie  was,  that  she  does  manage  to  do  things  which  draw 
such  notice.  Her  dress  is  one  point,  and  I  heard  Mrs.  Kemp 
say  she  did  think  she  should  mention  that  to  you.  It  is  my 
belief  that  somehow  or  other  your  sister-in-law  takes  the  patterns 
after  Mrs.  Price  ;  any  way  I  know  that  when  I  saw  her  in  church 
last  Sunday  I  did  not  know  her,  she  had  such  a  showy  look,  and 
Roger  was  quite  grave  when  some  one  joked  him  about  it." 

"  She  is  too  silly,"  I  replied  ;  "  she  has  always  been  a  perfect 
baby  about  dress,  taking  to  every  new  fashion  as  it  came  out,  and 
never  once  considering  how  unfitting  it  might  be." 

"  There  is  one  thing  graver  than  all,  though,"  said  John,  "  as 
we  have  stumbled  upon  the  subject.  I  didn't  mean  to  worry  you 
about  it.  only — " 
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"  Tell  me  everything,"  I  exclaimed  ;  *'  let  me  know  the  worst." 

'•'  How  impatient  you  are  !  Not  at  all  changed  for  being  in 
France,"  said  John,  laughing.  "You  may  probably  know  as 
much  as  I  do,  for  it  concerns  the  past  more  than  the  present." 

"  The  past !  "  I  said  ;  "  what  past  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  I 
know  nothing." 

**  Indeed  ! "  he  replied.  "  Not  that  Jessie  was  writing  letters 
to  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  encouraging  him,  up  to  the  very  day  she 
accepted  Roger  ?  " 

"  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,"  I  replied,  "  she  refused  Mr. 
Macdonald  flatly,  and  afterwards  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
him  except  going  over  to  Dene  occasionally  with  Miss  Milicent." 

"  The  world  does  not  say  so,"  answered  John,  gravely. 

'^  Then  the  world  tells  falsehoods,  as  it  always  doe.s,"  I  replied. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  you  be  so  sure  of  that,"  he  answered.  "  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  Macdonald  has  letters  of  hers  in  his  possession, 
and  that  he  shows  them  about  as  a  proof  of  her  having  jilted 
him."    , 

I  did  not  start  then,  or  even  speak  ;  I  sat  quite  still,  for  I  felt 
stunned. 

"  Have  I  troubled  yoo  so  very  much  ? "  said  John,  looking 
much  distressed.  "  I  thought,  to  be  sure,  you  knew  everything, 
and  Roger  too.  Many  girls  will  flirt  widi  one  man,  and  then 
turn  round  and  marry  another;  though  I  can  say  nothing  to 
excuse  them.     But,  of  course,  in  such  a  case  people  will  talk." 

"  Talk  !  "  I  exclaimed,  and  the  sound  of  my  voice  was,  even  to 
my  own  ears,  sharpened  by  anger  and  misery.  "  Talk  of  Roger's 
wife  !     Oh,  Mr.  Hervey !  is  it  to  be  borne  ?  " 

"  Ursie,  you  must  be  reasonable,"  he  said,  and  his  tone,  though 
kind,  was  severe.  **  I  will  tell  you  nothing  if  you  will  not  use 
conmion  sense  to  control  yourself.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
raising  such  a  storm." 

"  You  don't  know,"  I  replied,  "  you  can  little  imagine  what 
may  come  from  all  this.  Jessie  a  jilt !  Think  what  Roger  would 
say!" 

"  I  don't  like  to  think,"  he  said.  <'  But  no  one  can  undo  the 
past.  What  I  really  want  to  explain  to  you  is  the  state  of  things 
at  present." 

"  I  don't  want  explanation,"  I  replied,  proudly.  "  I  scorn  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  Let  Jessie  have  been  what  she  may,  she 
is  as  true  in  heart  to  her  husband  now  as  the  most  model  wife 
that  ever  breathed." 

"  So  say  I,"  replied  John,  "  so  says  Mrs.  Kwti^, «»  ^'a^  ^S^^^iWi 
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really  know  her.  But  the  world  will  not  judge  her  so  kindly, 
Ursie,  when  it  sees  her  seeking  the  company  of  such  persons  as 
Mrs.  Price  and  her  friends, — walking  with  them  in  Hove,  joining 
them  after  church, — and  this  besides  going  out  visiting  far  more 
than  people  are  used  to  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  dressing  in  % 
way  which  even  quiet  Mrs.  Richardson  has  been  heard  to  lament 
as  setting  a  bad  example.  A  woman's  character  before  marriagd 
follows  her  afterwards,  Ursie,  as  you  yourself  will  be  inclined  to 
allow  ;  and  people  who  declare  that  Jessie  was  a  flirt  and  a  jilt — 
it  grieves  me  to  use  the  words,  though  I  only  tell  you  what  I 
hear — before  she  became  Roger's  wife,  still  look  askance  at  her ; 
especially  when  Mr.  Macdonald  goes  about  talking  of  all  that 
went  on  with  him,  and  Mrs.  Price  is  heard  to  lament  that  her 
poor  little  friend  has  made  a  mistake." 

"  They  are  mean,  miserable,  revengeful,"  I  exclaimed.  "  There 
is  no  truth  nor  honour  in  them." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  quite  sure,  indeed, 
from  things  I  have  heard,  that  Mr.  Macdonald  speaks  ill  of  her 
from  spite  and  wounded  vanity.  He  does  not  choose  to  let  it  be 
believed  that  another  was  really  preferred  to  him." 

"  And  Mrs.  Price  is  spiteful  also,"  I  said.  "  She  had  reckoned 
upon  Jessie  as  one  of  her  own  set,  and  she  is  provoked  with  her 
for  having  married  out  of  it ;  and  now  she  is  resolved  to  have  her 
back  again,  whether  it  is  Roger's  will  or  not.  I  don't  care  for 
them,  Mr.  Hervey.  I  don't  care  for  the  world,  or  its  opinions,  or 
its  talk,  except  with  the  anger  of  a  moment.  What  I  do  care  for 
is " 

"  Roger,"  said  John,  and  his  voice  trembled,  I  thought,  with 
kindly  sympathy.  I  would  not  look  towards  him ;  I  could  not 
bear  him  to  see  my  tears.  "  You  have  been  more  Roger's  wife 
in  devotion  to  him  than  Jessie  has  been,"  he  added,  "  though  her 
love  may  be  great  now." 

I  paused  to  reply.  An  indescribable  yearning  for  affection — 
a  sense  of  wasted  feelings — oppressed  me.  It  was  something 
with  which  I  could  not  trust  myself,  and  I  turned  from  the 
subject  abruptly,  and  said,  "  We  must  talk  now  of  Mrs.  Weir ; 
we  have  said  enough  of  Sandcombe." 

All  John  Hervey's  thoughtful  tenderness  of  manner  vanished, 
I  could  not  tell  why.  He  became  the  straightforward,  prudent 
man  of  business  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  as  deep  in  the 
intricacies  and  difficulties  of  Mrs.  Weir's  affairs  as  though  Roger 
and  Jessie,  Sandcombe  and  Dene,  had  existed  only  in  fiction. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

Miss  Milicent  would  not  sec  John  Ilervey  that  evening,  and  I  was 
half  afraid  that  she  might  take  it  into  her  head  again  to  make  some 
excuse  the  next  morning  ;  but  she  came  to  me  soon  after  eight 
o'clock,  prepared,  as  she  said,  to  go  into  all  particulars.  I  think 
her  resolution  had  been  strengthened  by  hearing  that  M.  Dalange 
might  be  in  Paris  almost  immediately.  She  wished  me  to  be 
present  at  the  interview  ;  but  I  declined.  My  position  in  the 
family  was  already  sufficiently  awkward.  I  had  more  authority 
than  could  properly  have  belonged  to  me  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  it  was  a  perpetual  effort  to  me  to  keep  my  place  so 
as  not  to  create  ill-will.  I  was  more  especially  particular  as  re- 
garded money  matters.  What  I  had  done  already  was  entirely 
on  the  plea  of  Mrs.  Weir's  health,  for  which  I  felt  myself  respon- 
sible. I  had  no  business  to  interfere  in  any  other  way,  and  I  had 
already  made  John  Hervey  aware  of  the  danger  I  dreaded  from  . 
Miss  Milicent's  imprudence,  so  that  ho  would  be  quite  sufficiently 
on  his  guard. 

The  interview  was  a  very  long  one.  I  began  to  be  fidgety  as 
it  drew  near  to  twelve  o'clock,  lest  Mr.  Weir  should  come  out  of 
his  room,  and  be  roused  by  the  sight  of  a  stranger  ;  but,  just  as 
the  clock  struck,  the  door  of  the  salon  opened,  and  John  Hervey 
ran  downstairs,  whilst  Miss  Milicent  went  to  her  room.  That 
augured  no  satisfaction  on  her  part  ;  if  she  had  been  pleased,  she 
would  have  come  at  once  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  Weir  had  his  breakfast  and  read  his  letters.  I  happened 
to  go  into  the  room  at  the  time,  and  remarked  that  he  looked 
troubled.  He  spoke  to  me  hastily,  and  desired  me  to  tell  Miss 
Milicent  to  be  ready  for  him  in  ten  minutes.  This  was  an  ex- 
cuse for  going  to  her,  which  I  was  glad  to  have.  She  heard  my 
message  without  making  any  reply  ;  but  as  I  was  going  away, 
she  called  me  back  again. 

"  You  are  dying  to  know,  Ursie.  I  wish  you  would  speak  out 
and  say  what  you  want.  Your  John  Hervey  and  I  have  had 
a  quarrel." 

I  replied  that  I  had  fancied  as  much. 

"  Yes  ;  we  have  had  a  quarrel,  and  we  may  have  many  more 
before  we  have  done.  He  talks  law  to  me,  and  I  can't  endure  law." 

"  Only,  unfortunately.  Miss  Milicent,  we  are  all  forced  to  do 
so,"  I  said. 
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"  I  don*t  choose  to  be  forced.  I  never  have  attended  to  it  yet, 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  am  to  begin  now.  It  may  be  law,  but  it 
isn't  justice,  Ursie  Grant,  that  a  woman  should  not  have  the 
control  of  her  own  money." 

^'  And  how  can  Mr.  Hervey  interfere  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  says  there  are  trustees.  I  don't  care  for  trustees.  When 
my  old  aunt  left  mo  my  money,  she  meant  me  to  do  what  I  liked 
with  it,  for  she  was  very  fond  of  me.  She  always  gave  me  five 
shillings  at  Christmas,  and  half-a-crown  at  Easter,  and  she  never 
dreamed  of  my  being  worried  in  this  way." 

**But  if  Mr.  Hervey  tells  you  the  truth,  Miss  Milicent,"  I 
replied,  "  you  will  scarcely  be  angry  with  him." 

"  I  don't  see  that.  When  the  doctor  gives  you  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine, you  are  not  obliged  to  him,  and,  ten  to  one,  but  you  would 
throw  it  away  if  you  could."  . 

"  Not  quite,"  I  answered.     "  I  take  it,  though  I  dislike  it." 

"  Well  I  and  so  have  I  taken  what  John  Hervey  says.  I 
listened  to  him  like  a  lamb  ;  but  I  told  him  I  didn't  believe  a 
word  he  said  ;  and  I  mean  to  talk  to  my  father  about  it." 

This  would  indeed  produce  a  storm.  I  trembled  for  the  con- 
sequences of  my  advice  when  I  thought  how  it  might  affect 
Mrs.  Weir.  "  Is  Mr.  Hervey  coming  here  again,  Miss  Milicent  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  He  will  be  of  little  use  if  he  does  come. 
What  am  I  to  say  to  M.  Dalange  ?" 

"That  you  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  schemes,  I 
imagine." 

"  Very  well  for  you  to  say,  Ursie,"  was  her  answer  ;  "  but  if 
you  have  to  save  a  father  from  ruin — "  her  voice  trembled,  and 
she  stopped. 

It  was  very  true.  In  my  interest  for  Mrs.  Weir  I  forgot  the 
claims  of  the  other  parent,  and  I  longed  to  see  John  again,  that 
I  might  hear  from  himself  what  advice  he  had  given.  From  Miss 
Milicent  I  could  expect  nothing  but  vagueness.  She  went  out 
with  her  father  and  left  me  alone  with  Mrs.  Weir.  It  was  a  very 
cold  day,  and  the  wood  fire,  though  bright  and  cheerful,  did  not 
thoroughly  heat  the  apartment  like  one  of  English  coal.  Mrs. 
Weir  sat  hovering  over  it.  I  could  not  make  her  warm,  though 
I  wrapped  her  in  shawls,  and  rubbed  her  feet  and  hands.  She 
only  allowed  me  to  do  this  for  a  little  while,  and  said  she  was 
afraid  I  should  tire  myself.  "  And  it  is  not  well  to  be  waited 
upon  so  much,  Ursula,"  she  added,  ;  "  so  you  had  better  go  out 
nnd  leave  me." 
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**  I  have  not  read  to  you  to-day,  dear  Ma'am/'  I  replied*  **  Per* 
hapH  if  you  would  let  me  d/>  that  you  would  be  IxHt^^r." 

'*  No  ;  not  now,  thank  you.  I  am  cold,  Uriiula.  People  in 
Pari»  are  alway»  cold.  They  said  so  when  I  was  young.  It  was 
a  long  time  ago.  I  came  to  Paris  then,  and  I  had  a  little  sister, 
and  she  came  too,  and  somebody  else  came.  But  I  wish  to  do  my 
duty  to  my  husband,  and  so  I  am  with  him.  If  he  wishes  to  go 
hsu'.kf  I  shall  go  back  tcx^." 

l*here  was  a  cxinnection  of  ideas  in  the  speech,  inr;oherent  though 
it  was.  I,  who  knew  her  history,  could  trace  it,  and  I  thought  I 
would  try  the  ex[>eriment  of  taking  her  back  to  those  old  times. 
"  Were  you  a  large  party.  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  when  you  first  came 
to  I^aris  T 

"  There  were  five  of  us,  Ursula ;  my  father,  and  my  mother, 
and  my  sister,  and — mj  husband  doesn't  like  his  name  mentioned, 
so  you  won't  ask  me  about  him.  But  Paradise  is  a  happy  place, 
lie  must  \)e  quite  at  home  there  now,  for  he  has  been  there  along 
time." 

*'  It  won't  be  venr  long  before  we  shall  all  be  at  home  there,  I 
hope,  dear  Ma'am,    I  said. 

*^  Not  long  ; — no  ;  and  Mr.  Richardson  said,  one  day,  I  ner;d 
not  \}ii  afraid,  and  I  don't  think  I  am.  But,  Ursula^  I  should  like 
U)  )f>ii  thankful  as  I  ought ;  for  you  know  Heaven  is  a  gift." 

^^  It  is  not  easy  to  be  thankful  aright,  I  am  afraid.  Ma'am,"  I 
said  ;  *^  many  care  ad  much  more  for  earth  than  they  do  for 
Heaven." 

"  Is  it  so  ?  "  and  Mrs.  Weir  looked  up  at  me  with  an  air  of 
momentary  wonder.  **  Tliey  cannot  know  what  it  is.  Ursula,  do 
you  ever  think  how  pleasant  the  angels'  language  will  be  ?  " 

Think  !  alas  !  that  future  existence  in  which  Mrs.  Weir 
already  lived,  was  to  me — ^busy,  and  anxious,  and  mUsrented 
in  the  things  of  this  life — still  far,  far  off.  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
hers,  and  said  :  **  Dear  Ma'am,  I  have  never  learnt  to  think  as  I 
ought,  though  you  liave  often  tried  to  teach  me,  but  if  you  will 
tell  me  now  about  the  angels'  language,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  glafl 
to  listen." 

"  Ob,  no,"  she  replied  sadly,  but  very  gently.  "  It  cannot  l>e 
uAdj  it  can  only  be  thought  about.  My  mind  wanders  when  with 
you,  Ursula.  It  never  wanders  with  my  Saviour,  only  sometimes 
it  grows  so  mournful  because  He  suffered,  and  had  no  help,  and 
no  one  thanked  Him.  And  then  I  do  not  quite  know  about  my  life 
now  ;  I  cannot  think,  and  I  forget ;  yet  I  still  talk  to  Him  ;  and 
if  my  head  is  confused  He  understands.     But  1  vXv^vX^  \^«e.  'Csv^ 
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angels'  language.     They  must  always  tell  quite  what  they  mean, 
and  I  cannot." 

Mrs.  Weir  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  a  painful  look  of 
bewilderment  rested  on  her  features.  Yes,  she  was  confused, 
troubled, — life  was  a  misty  perplexity  to  her;  yet  through  it  all, 
the  Love  which  is  the  onje  great,  enduring  reality,  was  growing, 
and  strengthening,  and  gathering  into  itself  every  other  feeling, 
— even  that  which  had  been  the  blissful  dream  of  her  youth. 
She  was  urgent  with  mo  that  I  should  go  out ;  and,  finding  that 
I  really  could  be  of  no  material  use  to  her  for  the  next  hour  or 
two,  I  consented,  as  I  had  really  seen  very  little  of  Paris,  and  the 
woman  of  the  house  had  promised  to  take  me  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
and  several  other  places  which  she  said  were  worth  seeing.  A 
greater  contrast  could  not  have  existed  than  between  the  quiet- 
ness and  sacredness  of  Mrs.  Weir's  room,  with  the  society  of  one 
whose  thoughts  were  dwelling  with  the  angels,  and  the  gay  crowd 
which  thronged  the  streets  of  Paris.  I  was  amazed  ;  I  could  not 
help  being  so,  and  for  the  time  I  was  engrossed  by  the  scene. 
Now  I  doubt  if  I  could  be,  under  similar  circumstances  ;  but 
those  were  comparatively  young  days,  and  life,  with  all  its  trials, 
and  even  some  at  the  moment  very  pressing,  was  full  of  novelty 
and  excitement  in  that  foreign  land. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 


We  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle. 
My  eyes  were  dazzled  with  bright  colours,  and  I  was  almost  tired 
of  saying  "  How  beautiful !"  for  I  had  never  seen  anything  in 
England  that  could  be  in  the  least  compared  to  the  grandeur  and 
richness  of  the  buildings  in  Paris.  But  my  mind  was  a  little 
distracted  by  the  thought  of  John  Hei-vey.  I  did  so  very  much 
wish  to  see  him,  and  hear  from  his  own  lips  what  had  passed  in 
his  interview  with  Miss  Milicent.  I  looked  for  him  at  every  turn, 
fancying  I  should  know  his  English  face  and  figure  at  any  dis- 
tance ;  but  it  was  a  useless  search,  and  I  had  given  up  the  wish 
as  foolish,  when  just  as  we  were  ascending  the  steps  leading  to 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  a  party  came  up  whom  I  recognised  as  Mr. 
Weir,  Miss  Milicent,  and,  I  thought,  M.  Dalange.  I  don't  know 
that  I  was  exactly  suTprV^e^  to  «>%e  xNv^tsv.    "^^  \ii\as\%<a  had  been 
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expected  every  dsLj,  but  I  very  much  disliked  meeting  him,  and 
J  hurried  forward  with  my  cofmpanion,  hoping  the  others  would 
go  into  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  that  I  might  in  that  way  lose 
8ight  of  them.  But  the  Sainte  Chapelle  did  not  appear  to  be 
tlieir  object.  Miss  Milicent  and  her  father  remained  in  the  open 
.space  in  front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  M.  Dahmge  came  up  the 
steps,  hurried  by  me  without  noticing  me,  and  went — where  I 
could  not  telL  It  was  along  a  passage,  and  through  a  door,  but 
he  was  evidently  at  home  in  the  place,  and  his  visit  had  nothing 
to  do  with  sight-seeing.  The  Palais  de  Justice  did  not  interest 
me  very  much,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  intruding  amongst 
the  lawyers,  but  I  still  lingered,  being  unwilling  to  encounter 
Mr.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent.  In  about  ^ye  minutes,  M«Dalange 
appeared  again.  I  saw  him  go  down  the  steps,  and  watched 
him  talking  eagerly  to  Mr.  Weir,  and  then  they  seemed  to 
turn  upon  Miss  Milicent,  who  looked  yery  eager  and  excited* 
After  a  while  they  left  the  place,  and  I  thought  I  saw  Miss 
Milicent  and  Mr.  Weir  get  into  a  cab,  but  I  was  not  quite  sure. 
I  had  not  yet  been  into  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  I  was  told  that 
it  was  more  worth  seeing  than  anything  in  Paris,  so  very  richly 
ornamented  with  beautiful  colours  and  gilding;  but — I  don't 
know  why  it  was — the  sight  of  the  persons  whom  I  had  just 
been  watching,  had  rather  defitroyed  my  plea.<inre,  and  I  felt  a« 
though  I  did  not  care  for  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  My  thoughts 
dwelt  more  upon  Miss  Milicent,  left  to  be  worked  upon  by  those 
men.  She  seemed  to  me  entangled  in  a  net,  and  I  half  regretted 
not  having  gone  up  to  her,  that  at  least  she  might  have  ha^l  the 
opportunity  of  speaking,  if  there  was  anything  amiss.  I  stood 
looking  at  the  spot  from  which  I  fancied  the  carriage  had  driven 
off,  and  without  turning  my  head  made  an  observation  as  I 
thought  to  my  companion,  when  to  my  surprise  and  satisfaction 
it  was  answered  by  the  friendly  voice  of  John  Hervey.  "  Ursie, 
here  alone  I " 

"  No,  not  alone,"  I  answered,  pointing  to  my  friend  ;  "  but 
where  did  yfyu  come  from  ?  I  have  been  looking  for  you  all  the 
morning.  Tliis  seems  quite  a  meeting  place.  Mr.  We'ir  and  Miss 
Milicent  and  M.  Dalange  have  just  been  here." 

"  Who  ?  Not  that  rogue,  Dalange  ?" 

*•  Yes,"  I  said ;  **  I  am  sure  I  wa3  not  mistaken."  John  moved, 
as  though  he  would  have  rushed  away  from  me,  but  he  stopped 
short. 

"  How  long  have  they  been  gone  ?  v/hich  way  did  lUey  go  ?** 

'*  They  are  but  just  gone,  nrrt  two  minute?*.    Mr.  Weir,  I  l\\\vk«> 
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was  in  a  cab  with  Miss  Milicent.     Look,  in  that  direction,  to  the 
right-     What  are  you  so  anxious  about  ?" 

"  I  did  not  expect  M.  Dalange  so  soon,"  he  said  ;  **  and  Miss 
Milicent  is  so  ignorant,  she  knows  nothing  whatever  of  money 
matters.  They  will  get  every  penny  from  her,  and  it  is  all  a 
fraud,  a  monstrous  fraud." 

"  But  she  can't  do  anything  without  the  consent  of  the  trus- 
tees," I  said.     "  You  told  her  that  yourself." 

"  But  these  men  may  make  her  take  responsibilities  upon  her- 
self which  the  trustees  can't  refuse  to  acknowledge.  I  talked  to 
her,  Ursie,  this  morning,  till  I  was  hoarse.  She  was  mad  with 
me  ;  but  I  would  make  her  hear  me,  and  I  hoped  I  had  stopped 
the  thing  for  the  time.  I  have  been  writing  this  very  day  to  one 
of  the  trustees,  who  is  a  lawyer,  begging  him  to  interfere." 

"  That  will  only  make  matters  worse,"  I  said ;  "  the  very  name 
of  a  lawyer  makes  her  angry." 

"  Then  she  must  go  her  own  way,"  he  said.  "  If  it  is  to  ruin, 
it  must  be  so." 

"  No,"  I  exclaimed,  "  it  must  not  be.  Mr.  Hervey,  you  must 
stop  her,"  and  I  caught  his  arm  as  he  was  turning  away  from  me. 

He  stood  in  silent  thought. 

"For  her  mother's  sake, — for  mine.  Oh  !  Mr.  Hervey,  it  is 
very  near  my  heart." 

"  Everything  is  near  your  heart,  Ursie,"  he  exelaimed,  "  ex- 
cept— but  you  wish  it— I  will  try,  though  I  have  no  hope,"  and 
so  he  left  me. 

I  entered  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  It  was  wonderfully  beautiful, 
but  I  had  not  the  heart  to  enjoy  it.  I  felt  thoroughly  disap- 
pointed. John  Hervey's  coming  was  of  no  use,  and  the  counsel 
which  I  had  thought  so  wise,  so  sure  to  bring  everything  right, 
had  failed.  I  became  entirely  desponding,  and  went  back  to  the 
lodgings,  prepared  to  find  that  all  I  most  feared  with  respect  to 
Mrs.  Weir  had  occurred,  that  Mr.  Weir  had  taken  advantage  of 
my  absence  to  press  upon  her  those  unfortunate  business  matters, 
and  that,  yi  consequence,  the  work  of  weeks  had  been  wholly 
undone.  But  Mrs.  Weir  was  lying  quietly  on  the  sofa,  and 
Louise  sitting  by  her  at  work.  Mr.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent,  I 
was  told,  had  not  returned,  but  the  dinner  was  nearly  ready,  and 
it  was  supposed  they  would  be  in  almost  immediately.  Soon 
afterwards,  as  I  was  in  my  room,  I  heard  Miss  Milicent  come 
upstairs,  but  she  went  directly  to  her  own  apartment,  and  locked 
the  door.  That  was  about  half-past  five.  We  waited  till  six, 
seven,  half-past  seven,  st\V\  M-t.^^vc  d\d.  w^t  ^L^ijear,  and  Miss 
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Milicent's  answer,  when  we  knocked  at  her  door  to  ask  about 
him,  was  that  she  knew  nothing,  she  did  not  want  any  dinner, 
she  had  a  headache  ;  and  still  no  one  was  admitted  to  her  apart- 
ment. Mrs.  Weir  was  aware  of  something  unusual,  for  her 
husband  generally  paid  her  a  visit  of  a  few  minutes  every  day 
before  dinner.  This  day  of  course  she  missed  him,  but  she  was 
satisfied  on  being  told  that  he  must  have  had  some  engagement 
to  detain  him.  I  was  thankful  that  she  remained  so  quiet,  but  I 
began  to  be  uneasy  myself ;  and  I  could  not  prevail  upon  Miss 
Milicent  to  admit  me  to  her  room,  or  to  give  any  answer  to  what 
was  asked,  except  that  she  would  not  be  disturbed.  I  persuaded 
Mrs.  Weir  to  go  to  bed  early.  She  inquired  several  times  for 
her  husband,  but  like  a  child  was  satisfied  as  soon  as  the  slightest 
reason  was  given  for  his  non-appearance.  Miss  Milicent  opened 
her  door  to  take  in  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll,  but  this  was  all.  I 
was  sure  that  something  painful  had  occurred,  but  all  my  trust 
lay  in  John  Hervey.  Whatever  it  might  be,  he  would  surely 
come  to  tell  me  of  it,  and  I  listened  to  every  footstep  on  the 
stairs,  and  every  noise  of  an  opening  door,  thinking  there  would 
be  some  tidings  of  him.  Louise  went  to  bed.  I  sat  up.  Latterly 
I  had  slept  on  a  little  sofa  in  Mrs.  Weir's  room.  She  was  often* 
restless  at  night,  and  I  was  afraid  to  leave  her  alone.  It  must 
have  been  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  I  was  thinking  whether  I 
ought  not  to  summon  cDurage  once  more  to  apply  to  Miss  Milicent 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  mystery,  when  I  did  really  hear 
sounds  of  an  arrival,  talking  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  questions 
and  answers,  and  one  voice, — I  thought  I  could  not  be  deceived, 
yet  I  listened  several  times  before  I  could  feel  sure — it  was  cer- 
tainly Mrs.  Temple's. 

The  sinking  of  my  heart,  the  trembling  nervousness  which 
came  over  me,  caused  me  to  catch  hold  of  the  nearest  chair,  as 
though  seized  with  faintness.  Before  I  could  recover  myself. 
Miss  Milicent  was  standing  in  the  passage,  like  myself,  listening. 
She  saw  me,  and  seizing  me  by  the  arm,  dragged  me  into  her 
room,  and  again  locked  the  door. 

"Ursie  Grant,  is  it  she  ?  You  have  sent  for  her,  you  are  in 
league  with  her,"  and  she  looked  at  me  with  fierce  anger. 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said.  **  I  believe 
it  is  Mrs.  Temple  ;  but  why  she  is  come,  I  know  no  more  than 
yourself." 

"  But  you  wrote  to  her." 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  said. 

*'  Then  John  Hervey  did ;  some  one  must  li^iN^  \o\^\L^Tr 
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"  No  one,"  I  replied,  *•  that  I  am  aware  of.  And,  Miss  Milicent, 
you  know  she  has  been  threatening  to  come  for  the  last  week." 

"  But  just  now, — to  triumph  over  me, — to  get  me  under  her 
power  !     Ursie,  I  won't  bear  it." 

It  was  all  a  mystery,  and  I  had  no  time  to  inquire  into  it,  for 
a  servant  came  to  say  that  Mrs.  Temple  was  in  the  salon. 

I  drew  back  for  Miss  Milicent  to  pass  before  me  ;  but  she 
seated  herself  on  the  black  trunk,  folded  her  arms,  and  said 
quietly,  "  I  shall  not  go." 

"  But,  indeed,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  observed,  "  if  you  will  excuse 
me  for  saying  so,  you  must.  It  is  not  my  place  to  receive  Mrs. 
Temple." 

"I  don't  move.  You  may  go  and  tell  her  what  she  wants  to 
know,  and  send  her  away." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell,"  I  replied.  "  Miss  Milicent,  you  have 
kept  us  all  sadly  in  suspense.'* 

"  Kept  you  in  suspense,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Ursie,  you  are 
pretending  ;  it  is  your  plan.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we 
are  all  gone  to  ruin  again ;  and  that  my  father  is  off.  John 
Hervey  may  have  meant  well,  but  he  has  acted  cruelly." 

"  It  is  no  plan  of  mine,"  I  said,  trying  not  to  be  angry  at  her 
accusation.  "  I  know  nothing, .  though  I  can  guess  something. 
John  Hervey  told  me  that  the  speculation  of  M.  Dalange  was  a 
fraud,  and  I  suppose  he  has  interfered  to  stop  it.". 

"  Interfered  by  French  law  ! "  she  exclaimed,  '^  which  is  no 
better  than  English.  The  man  may  be  in  prison  now  for  aught 
I  know  to  the  contrary ;  perhaps  it  may  be  the  best  place  for 
him  ;  but  my  father  is  off  again,  and  now  you  may  go  and  tell 
Matilda  Temple  that,  and  let  her  rejoice  over  it." 

She  stood  .up  and  pointed  to  the  door  with  an  air  which  was 
almost  dignified  in  its  proud  bitterness.  I  could  not  urge  my  point 
further.  The  key  was  turned  as  soon  as  I  had  left  the  apartment, 
and  I  had  to  face  Mrs.  Temple  alone.  As  I  passed  Mrs.  Weir's 
room,  I  looked  in.  She  was  sleeping,  and  oh  !  how  earnestly  I 
prayed  that  she  might  bo  gaining  strength  for  the  trials  which 
were  awaiting  her. 

"I  was  not  expected,  I  perceive,"  was  Mrs.  Temple's  stiff 
greeting,  as  I  entered  the  salon.  She  had  drawn  h«r  chair  to 
the  fire,  and  was  endeavouring  to  stir  up  the  dying  embers. 

"  No,  Ma'am,"  I  replied,  **  you  were  not  expected,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  will  find  it  cold.  Can  anything  be  "got  for  you? 
Mr.  Weir  is  not  at  home,  and  Miss  Milicent  has  a  bad 
headache." 
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"  I  see,"  she  said  sternly  ;  "  it  is  as  I  expected.  Young 
woman,  you  are  to  understand  that  you  are  no  longer  mistress  in 
this  family.  If  Milicent  Weir  is  as  weakly  blind  as  her  mother, 
I  warn  you  there  are  others  on  the  watch  for  her  interests,  who 
will  not  let  her  be  cajoled  to  ruin  by  the  arts  of  a  cunning  girl." 
I  was  taken  by  surprise,  yet  I  did  not  lose  my  calmness.  Mrs. 
Temple's  manner  and  words  always  had  the  effect  of  giving  me  a 
feeling  of  indifference  and  self-possession. 

"  I  suppose,  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  that  you  refer  to  myself.  If  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  explain  your  meaning,  I  will  answer 
you  as  best  I  may." 

"  No  doubt  you  have  an  answer  ready,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  but 
I  require  actions,  not  words.  I  insist  upon  your  instantly  giving 
up  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Weir  to  me,  and  making  your  arrange- 
ments for  returning  to  England  to-morrow.  It  is  for  that  pur- 
pose I  am  come." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible  to  oblige  you.  Ma'am,"  I 
replied  ;  "  I  am  responsible  to  Dr.  Green,  who  placed  me  in  my 
present  position,  and  Mr.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent  also  must  have 
a  voice  in  the  matter.  When  they  and  Mrs.  Weir  wish  me  to 
go,  I  shall  be  quite  ready,  indeed  glad,  to  do  so,  but  I  could 
not  make  any  change  by  myself.  And  perhaps,"  I  added,  "  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  the  grounds  upon  which 
you  wish  me  to  do  so." 

"  It  is  easy  to  pretend  ignorance,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  there  are 
proofs  which  you  will  find  it  anything  but  easy  to  answer.  Do 
you  know  this  handwriting  ?  "  and  she  produced  a  portion  of  a 
torn  letter  from  her  pocket-book,  and  pushed  the  candle  towards 
me. 

'*It  is  my  sister-in-law's  handwriting,"  I  said,  feeling  very 
much  startled. 

"  Ah  !  you  own  that  ;  perhaps  this  too  will  throw  some  light 
upon  my  business."  She  showed  me  another  long  letter  signed 
"  J.  Macdonald,"  and  pointed  to  the  postcript,  "  I  enclose  a  por- 
tion of  a  note  from  Mrs.  Grant,  which  will  confirm  mv  assertions." 

I  felt  the  colour  forsake  my  cheeks,  and  I  sat  down  in  the 
nearest  chair,  for  I  trembled  all  over ;  but  it  was  not  for  any 
cause  that  Mrs.  Temple  would  divine. 

She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  "  You  had  better  confess  at 
once,"  she  said.  "  You  see  that  I  have  the  power  of  discerning 
all  your  machinations.  Your  giddy  sister-in-law  is  not  likely  to 
keep  your  secrets  from  her  friends  at  Dene." 

Angry  and  agitated  though  I  was,  I  managed  to  T^^Vj^^^a^** 
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"  Whatever  my  sister-in-law's  note  may  have  contained,  Ma'am, 
it  could  be  no  confidential  communication  about  me,  for  Jessie 
has  nothing  to  tell." 

"  That  may  or  may  not  be,*'  said  Mrs.  Temple,  in  the  same 
satirical  tone.  "  Mrs.  Grant  at  least  writes  to  them  openly,  and 
tells  them  your  plans,  and  your  address,  as  you  may  see  for  your- 
self," and  she  again  put  the  torn  paper  into  my  hand. 

My  eyes  were  dim ;  everything  seemed  to  swim  before  me,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  make  out  the  words  :  "  Indeed  you 
must  believe  that  I  tell  you  all  I  know.  Ursula  does  not  say 
when  she  shall  return  home.  She  is  still  at  the  same  lodgings  in 
Paris  with  Mrs.  Weir,  and  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  leave  her. 
I  think  but  for  her  they  would  all  go  to  ruin  again,  but  she 
manages  everything  her  own  way  ;  even  Mr.  Weir  does  exactly 
what  she  wishes." 

"Mrs.  Weir  is  much  obliged  to  you,  doubtless,"  continued 
Mrs.  Temple,  scarcely  giving  me  time  to  finish,  "  for  managing 
everything  for  her,  but  her  friends  would  like  to  inquire  a  little 
more  minutely  into  the  particulars  of  this  management.  There 
have  been  some  singular  interferences  of  late.  Mr.  Hervey.  I 
understand,  is  in  Paris,  summoned  thither  by  Milicent  Weir.  A 
very  singular  adviser,  certainly.  Doubtless  that  was  upon  your 
recommendation." 

I  made  no  direct  answer  to  this  last  remark.  I  cared  nothing 
for  Mrs.  Temple's .  insinuations,  nothing  at  that  moment  for  any- 
thing or  any  person  except  Eoger  and  Jessie.  With  the  heavy, 
heavy  aching  at  my  heart,  I  was  only  anxious  to  come  at  once  to 
the  root  of  all  this  mystery,  and  so  to  rid  myself  of  it.  Confront- 
ing Mrs.  Temple  without  shrinking,  I  answered,  "  I  can  make  no 
reply  or  explanation  as  to  anything  you  have  said.  Ma'am,  unless 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  plainly  and  openly  what  it 
is  which  you  accuse  me  of,  and  how  you  have  gained  your  infor- 
mation. K  you,  decline  this,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
leave  you  as  it  is  very  late,  and  I  shall  be  afraid  of  disturbing 
Mrs.  Weir  by  conversing  any  longer." 

I  suppose  she  saw  from  my  manner  that  I  was  quite  deter- 
mined, and  that  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from  me  by  indirect 
means,  for  in  a  more  hasty  and  less  sarcastic  tone  she  answered : 
**  Suspicions  are  quickly  told  when  they  are  certainties.  I  accuse 
you  of  using  undue  influence  in  this  house.  I  know  that  you 
assume  the  entirq  control  not  only  of  Mrs.  Weir's  income,  but  of 
her  daughter's  ;  I  know  that  you  have  been  planning  to  get 
Milicent  Weir's  money  into  the  hands  of  this  man,  Hervey,  who 
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IS  a  mere  land-surveyor  and  speculator, — for  what  purpose  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  he  and  you  are  too  well  known  as 
acquaintances  and  friends  of  long  standing  not  to  make  it  certain 
that  there  is  a  complete  understanding  between  you.  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  you  are  striving  to  work  upon 
Mrs.  Weir's  mind  in  your  own  favour,  and  are  taking  advantage 
of  her  insanity,  whilst  you  persist  in  the  assertion  that  she  is  in  the 
possession  of  sound  reason.  Some  of  these  accusations  I  make 
from  my  own  observation  and  experience  ;  others  I  have  heard 
from  persons  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  StoneclifT,  and 
acquainted  with  the  Mr.  Macdonidd  in  whom  Milicent  Weir  has 
so  strangely  confided  ;  and  who,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Price  of  Dene,  is, 
as  every  one  knows,  most  intimate  with  your  family,  whether  to 
your  credit  I  do  not  pretend  to  say."  And  with  the  air  of 
profound  Christian  charity  Mrs.  Temple  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

Such  a  maze  of  truth  and  falsehood.  I  was  in  complete  be- 
wilderment. How  was  I  to  extricate  myself,  and  where  was  I 
to  begin  ?  Mrs.  Temple  waited  patiently,  though  trying  to  awe 
me  by  severe  looks  ;  at  last  I  said :  *'  J£  you  please.  Ma'am,  I  will 
refer  you  to  Miss  Milicent  to-morrow,  to  explain  all  things.  Per- 
haps to-night  you  will  be  contented  to  know  that  Mr.  Weir  has 
again  got  himself  into  great  difficulties,  and  that  Mr.  Hervey  has 
helped  him  out  of  them.  Mr.  Weir  is  not  expected  home  to  night, 
and  if  you  would  wish  to  have  his  room  I  will  order  it  to  be  made 
ready  for  you  at  once,  otherwise  I  am  afraid  the  people  of  the 
housfe  will  be  gone  to  bed." 

I  never  in  my  life  saw  any  one  so  angry  as  Mrs.  Temple  was 
then.  I  believe  my  quiet  indifference  exasperated  her  more  than 
the  fiercest  storm  of  passion.  I  could  not  repeat  all  she  said  nor 
even  all  she  did,  as  she  paced  up  and  down  the  room  ;  in  the 
midst  I  heard  a  shrill  cry,  like  the  voice  of  a  terrified  child,  and, 
rushing  to  Mrs.  Weir's  room,  found  her  in  a  state  of  frightful 
nervous  excitement.  Happily  my  first  impulse  was  to  lock  the 
door  behind  me.  When  I  went  up  to  the  bedside  the  poor  lady 
actually  clung  to  me  in  alarm.  ''  She  is  come  back,  Ursula,  she 
is  come  to  take  me  ;  I  must  go.  They  will  shut  me  up.  Oh  ! 
save  me."  And  then  she  nearly  threw  herself  out  of  bed  in  her 
fright,  and  when  I  forced  her  back,  and  made  her  rest  her  head 
on  the  pillow,  she  sank  into  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion  for  a 
few  minutes,  only  to  be  roused  again  to  fresh  fears.  She  had 
heard  Mrs.  Temple's  voice.  She  must  hear  it  again.  I  felt  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  acknowledge  the  truth  and  try  to 
reassure  her  by  saying  that  I  would  remain  with  her^  i^xvdtVL^^^ 
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one  could  take  her  from  me.     She  made  me  repeat  the  words 
again  and  again  ;  she  caught  at  them  as  the   drowning   sailor 
catches  at  the  plank  which  is  to  save  him.     But  Mrs.  Temple 
knocked  at  the  door  and  inquired  how  her  aunt  was,  and   the- 
nervous  horror  returned  again.     What  was  to  be  done  with  her 
I  could  not  tell.     When  she  was  again  calm  for  a  few  minutes  I 
left  her,  locking  the  door  on  the  outside  and  carrying  away  the 
key,   and  went  to   call  Louise  and   make   her  wait  upon  Mrs. 
Temple,  and  then  I  returned  to  watch  by  the  bedside.      Mrs. 
Temple,  1  believe,  went  to  bed,  for  she  did  not  endeavour  to  gain 
admittance  again  ;  probably  she  felt  it  would  be  useless.     It  was 
a  sad  and  most  anxious  night.      If  the  case  had  been  merely 
physical  I  should  instantly  have   sent  for  medical   advice,  but 
what  could  a  strange  physician  do  in  an  illness  so  complicated 
and  distressing  ?      Mrs.   Weir's   pulse   was   fearfully  quick.     I 
trembled  lest  violent  fever  might  be  coming  on,  but  I  was  afraid 
to  call  up  Louise  or  Miss  Milicent,  to  ask  their  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  lest  Mrs.  Temple  should  insist  upon  joining  in 
the  consultation.     Of  course  I  had  no  rest ;  I  had  not  even  an 
hour's   quiet   watching   which  might  enable  me  to   think   over 
my   difficulties,  and   seek  for  help  in  my  great    anxieties.    I 
could  but  say  a  few  short  prayers  from  time  to  time  for  Mrs. 
Weir,  Miss  Milicent,  myself,  above  all — oh!  with  what  depth  of 
earnestness  was  the  petition  offered  !  for  my  dear  Roger  and  for 
Jessie. 


CHAPTER  LXXIL 


There  was  no  doubt  as  to  Mrs.  Weir's  state  in  the  morning. 
Fever  had  not  only  begun,  but  was  increasing  rapidly.  A  phy- 
sician was  sent  for  before  Mrs.  Temple  was  awake.  Miss 
Milicent  was  thoroughly  frightened,  and  willing  to  do  every  thing 
she  was  told,  though  in  her  own  peculiar  way  ;  and  it  was  by 
her  representations  that  I  obtained  from  the  physician,  what  I 
most  desired,  a  strict  command  that  no  fresh  person  should  be 
admitted  to  Mrs.  Weir's  room.  "  I  told  him,  Ursie,"  said  Miss 
Milicent,  when  relating  her  interview,  "  that  Matilda  Temple  was 
a  Turk,  and  that  the  sight  of  her  would  throw  my  mother  into 
convulsions,  and  that  quite  decided  him."  Mrs.  Temple  was 
extremely  indignant,  and  threatented  all  kinds  of  interference  in 
revenge,  but  she  did  not  venture  to  do  more,  and  I  kept  carefully 
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out  of  her  way,  and  made  Miss  Milicent  take  upon  herself  the 
part  which  fitly  belonged  to  her.  If  this  state  of  things  could 
but  last,  I  felt  we  might  be  able  to  weather  the  present  storm. 
Miss  Milicent,  subdued  by  fright  and  anxiety,  was  more  able  now 
to  give  me  a  rational  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous 
day.  In  low  tones,  as  she  watched  by  Mrs.  Weir,  who  lay 
tossing  on  her  bed  in  restless  unconsciousness,  she  informed  me 
that  after  leaving  the  Palais  de  Justice,  she,  and  Mr.  Weir,  and 
M.  Dalange,  had  gone  direct  to  the  hotel  where  the  latter  had 
for  the  time  taken  up  his  abode.  There  M.  Dalange  proposed  to 
put  before  her  the  state  of  her  father's  entanglements,  which  he 
declared  demanded  instant  relief.  She  was  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  down  any  money  at  once,  but  she  was  only  to  be  guarantee 
for  certain  gums  which  M.  Dalange  was  to  advance.  She  was 
frightened,  and  did  not  know  how  to  refuse,  and  her  father 
seemed  quite  desperate  when  he  found  she  hesitated.  They  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  John  Hervey  and  a  Frenchman,  who  appeared  to  have 
some  legal  authority.  Miss  Milicent  said  she  could  not  under- 
stand all  that  went  on,  they  talked  so  fast,  and  M.  Dalange  got 
into  a  violent  passion  ;  but  he  was  taken  off  at  last,  evidently 
against  his  will,  and  John  Hervey  then  brought  her  home. 

"  And  what  became  of  Mr.  Weir  ?"  I  said. 

"  He  went  off.     John  Hervey  tells  me  he  is  gone  to  Brussels." 

"But  was  he  allowed  to  go  ?"  I  said.  "Was  he  not  in  as 
much  danger  as  M.  Dalange  ?'' 

"My  father  is  no  swindler,  Ursie,"  replied  Miss  Milicent, 
haughtily  ;  "  he  may  speculate,  but  it  is  in  good  faith.  John 
Hervey  says  there  is  no  such  accusation  against  him  as  there  is 
against  these  Frenchmen  ;  but  he  is  gone.  The  Frenchman  did 
not  know  who  he  was,  and  had  no  directions  about  him,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  the  fuss  began,  my  father  slipped  away,  and 
that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  ! " 

It  did  not  seem  very  like  innocence,  yet  I  felt  thankful  that 
Mr.  Weir  was  at  least  saved  from  more  public  disgrace. 

Miss  Milicent  was  silent  after  this,  she  seemed  very  unwilling 
to  allude  to  common  subjects,  and  I  did  not  wonder  at  it.  If 
anything  could  convince  her  of  the  folly  of  trusting  as  she  had 
done  to  her  own  judgment,  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  the 
present  condition  of  her  family  affairs  ;  but  she  would  say 
nothing,  not  one  word  of  regret  or  acknowledgment,  and  when 
not  actually  attending  upon  her  mother,  sat  brooding  over  tha 
lire  with  her  hands  upon  her  knees,  apT^^kxeii^X^  \o^\.  V^  x^^^^^w^Oc^ 
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reflectioHB.     Mrs.  Temple  had  a  dreary,  solitary  day,  but  she 
showed  no  symptoms  of  being  tired  or  of  intending  to  leave  us. 
She  remained   alone  in  the   salon,  working,  and  reading,    and 
keeping  watch,  and  when  the  doctor  came  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  had  a  long  private  conference  with  him.     She  spoke  not  one 
word  to  me,  indeed  I  scarcely  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  and  her  communications  with  Miss  Milicent  were  very  brief. 
As  to  myself,  I  went  on  from  hour  to  hour  doing  what  was 
needed,  and  longing  for  two  things, — one  that  I  might  see  John 
Hervey,  and  the  other  that  I  might  find  half  an  hour's  leisure 
before  the  post  went  out  to  write  to  Jessie.    Neither  was  granted. 
No  John  Hervey  came,  and  as  it  drew  towards  the  evening 
Mrs.  Weir  became  much  worse,  and  I  could  not  possibly  leave 
her.     The  doctor,  when  he  was  sent  for  about  eight  o'clock, 
looked  very  grave.     Mrs.  Temple  insisted  upon  coming  into  the 
room,  and  as  Mrs.  Weir  was  then  quite  insensible  to  what  was 
passing  it  did  not  signify.    I  think  she  was  shocked  by  the  change 
that  had  already  taken  place,  indeed  I  never  saw  her  so  really 
distressed,   but  the  result  was  different  from  my  expectation. 
Instead  of  declaring,  b.s  I  had  feared,  that  she  would  herself  be 
head  nurse  ;  she  took  a  sudden  fright,  and  when  the  physician 
was  gone,  summoned  Miss  Milicent,  announced  her  belief  that  it 
was  a  case  of  decided  infection,  and  stated  that  she  should  leave 
the  house  and  go  to  a  neighbouring  hotel.     It  may  well  be 
believed  that  no  one  objected  ;  and  when  Louise  had  packed  up 
her  things,  and  seen  her  set  off  in  a  cab  to  an  hotel  in  the  next 
street,  I  think  we  one  and  all  felt  as  if  half  the  burden  of  our 
care  was  removed. 

The  next  morning  brought  me  letters  from  home.  I  read 
them  as  I  went  to  lie  down  in  Miss  Milicent's  room  after  my 
night  of  watching.  Weary  though  I  was,  every  feeling  of 
fatigue,  or  inclination  for  sleep,  was  forgotten  in  the  anxiety 
with  which  I  opened  them.  One  was  from  Mrs.  Kemp,  the 
other  from  Roger.  I  put  the  latter  aside.  Mrs.  Kemp  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

"  Mt  Dear  Ursik, 
"  It  has  been  no  want  of  thought  or  of  love  which  has  kept  me 
from  writing,  but  we  have  had  busy  times,  with  a  change  of  ser- 
vants, and  Mary  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  needle-work  on 
hand,  besides  other  matters,  and  we  wish  you  had  been  here  to 
help  us.  Of  course,  after  your  letter,  I  have  tried  to  have  an 
eye  upon  Mrs.  Roger,  "but  6\ie\i»A"Vife^TL"VkKt^  N^sr^  \a«dft,  twjt  more 
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than  once  for  the  last  month,  and  what  I  hear  I  don't  take  much 
notice  of,  though  it  is  not  so  much  to  her  credit  as  I  could  like, 
and  the  Farmer  tells  me  her  name  is  mentioned  in  a  light  way  at 
Hove,  which  is  to  be  expected  if  she  will  be  so  free  with  the 
Dene  people.  But  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  take  up  or  talk 
about  to  Roger,  though  I  pity  him,  poor  man !  from  my  heart, 
and  can't  help  seeing,  as  everybody  else  sees,  that  he  has  had  a 
grave  look  of  late,  which  he  did  not  use  to  have.  He  is  very 
anxious  for  his  wife  that  she  shouldn't  over-fatigue  herself,  and 
so  he  must  be  the  more  vexed  at  her  going  out  so  much.  She 
was  dining  at  Dene,  I  heard  say,  last  week,  when  Roger  went  to 
London  for  a  day  or  two  on  business.  That  does  not  sound  well 
in  itself,  besides  its  being  wrong  in  her  to  leave  William  alone. 
Any  how,  my  dear,  things  will  be  much  better  when  you  are  at 
home,  and  my  plain  opinion  is  that  you  have  more  claim  there 
than  you  have  with  poor  Mrs.  Weir,  who,  they  say,  scarcely 
knows  one  person  from  another,  and  who,  at  any  rate,  is  no 
relation.  You  won't  mind  my  saying  that,  I  hope,  seeing  we 
are  such  old  friends.  One  thing  which  tells  against  Mrs.  Roger, 
in  everybody's  opinion,  is  the  way  Mrs.  Price  talks  about  her.' 
A  person  I  know  heard  Mrs.  Price  say  in  Hove,  tliat  her  mar- 
riage was  all  a  mistake,  and  that  she  was  very  much  in  love  vdth 
Mr.  Macdonald  at  the  time.  I  contradicted  it,  because  I  had 
heard  from  you  of  her  having  refused  him,  but  people  won't 
believe  that,  and  one  person, — I  won't  mention  names  for  fear  of 
making  mischief, — said  that  Mr.  Macdonald  had  letters  in  his 
possession  which  proved  that  she  had  jilted  him.  However,  I 
don't  believe  all  that  the  world  says,  and  I  only  tell  you,  my 
dear,  because  you  asked  me  to  let  you  know  everything.  Now  I 
will  only  repeat  that  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  us  all,  and  a  very 
fortunate  one  for  Sandcombe  and  Mrs.  Roger,  when  you  are 
at  home  again  to  put  things  straight ;  so  hoping  to  see  you 
before  long, 

"  I  remain, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 
"  Anne  Kemp. 

"  P.S.  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  about  Mary  ;  but  I  take  it 
for  granted  you  will  hear  everything  from  John  Hervey.  We 
like  Richard  Bennett  very  much,  and  are  well  pleased  upon  the 
whole.  Mary  says  she  would  rather  talk  than  write  ;  but  she 
sends  you  her  best  love." 

Richard  Bennett !  who  was  he  ?  A  new  labourer  most  likely  ; 
but  his  name  came  in  oddly,     I  |wit  down.  V\vfe\<fe\Xfc"t  «sA  \siv^  xs^ 
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Roger's.  Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  my  door,  and  Louise 
came  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Hervey  was  in  the  salon,  and  wished 
to  speak  to  me. 

I  must  have  looked  like  a  ghost  after  my  sleepless  nights  and 
anxious  thoughts  ;  but  I  went  up  to  John  Hervey  with  a  smile 
on  my  face,  for  my  heart  was  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  him. 

"  Are  we  alone  ?  "  he  said,  and  he  looked  round  uneasily. 

"  Yes,  quite.  Mrs.  Temple  is  gone,  frightened  by  the  thought 
of  infection.  Don't  look  so  horrified,  it  is  only  her  fidget ;  but 
she  keeps  away.  Perhaps,  though,"  I  added,  "  you  didn't  know 
she  was  here." 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  her.     She  is  mad  with  you  and  me,  Ursie." 

"Is  she  ?"  I  said.  "I  can't  say  that  I  care.  Tell  me  about 
Mr.  Weir." 

"  Miss  Milicent  has  given  you  the  story  of  course,"  he  said. 
*  She  promised  me  she  would." 

"  Then  she  did  not  keep  her  promise,"  I  replied.  "  She  came 
back  and  locked  herself  up  in  her  room,  and  would  say  nothing 
to  any  one.  It  was  only  yesterday  morning  that  I  drew  a  few 
particulars  from  her." 

"She  is  so  strange,"  he  said,  "one  never  knows  how  to  deal 
with  her.  I  thought  I  had  made  her  see  the  matter  rightly. 
There  was  no  other  way  of  managing  it,  Ursie.  Before  I  came 
abroad,  I  inquired  of  persons  who  knew  our  friend,  Mr.  Mac* 
donald,  and  this  M.  Delange,  and  I  found  out  quite  enough  to 
convince  me  that  they  were  both  as  great  rogues  as  one  could 
desire  to  see,  and  Miss  Milicent's  own  information  as  to  their 
proceedings  put  me  on  the  right  scent  for  discovering  more. 
Since  I  have  been  in  Paris,  a  friend  has  helped  me  to  get  at  the 
whole  truth.  Mr.  Weir,  with  all  his  shrewdness,  has  been  fairly 
taken  in  by  them.  The  case  is  a  serious  one  as  regards  M. 
Dalange.  He  is  accused  of  forgeiy  ;  but  that  does  not  concern 
us,  only  I  wanted,  if  possible,  to  have  the  affair  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  quietly,  so  as  to  prevent  Miss  Milicent's 
name  from  being  brought  forward,  and  to  save  Mr.  Weir  from 
being  in  any  way  publicly  disgraced.  If  Miss  Milicent  had  been 
less  wilful,  it  might  all  have  been  managed  ;  but  at  last,  as  you 
yourself  know,  there  was  no  way  of  saving  her  from  becoming 
entangled,  except  by  having  the  Frenchman  seized  at  once. 
Mr.  Weir  has  taken  fright,  and  is  off  to  Brussels.  Though  said 
to  be  innocent,  I  suspect  he  feels  safer  there  than  in  Paris  for  the 
present." 

"And  have  you  explameOi  t\v\s»  \.ci  "^^^^  T^\xs.^lc»  ? "  I  asked. 
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"  She  came  to  Paris,  imagining,  I  actually  believe,  that  you 
and  I  were  in  a  plot  to  cheat  Mrs.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent 
out  of  all  their  money.  I  don't  know  clearly  now  who  put  the 
notion  into  her  head." 

"  That  man,  Macdonald,  from  what  I  can  understand,"  re- 
plied John.  "  He  was  mixed  up  with  the  French  business, 
and  no  doubt  learned  from  M.  Dalange  that  you  were  standing 
in  the  way  of  their  getting  possession  of  Miss  Milicent's  money. 
At  any  rate,  it  Avas  a  letter  of  his,  which  Mrs.  Temple  showed 
me,  written  to  a  friend  of  hers  who  has  taken  Stonecliff,  which 
made  her  so  alarmed  as  to  what  you  and  I  were  about,  that 
she  came  off  directly." 

I  thought  of  the  scrap  in  Jessie's  handwriting,  and  longed 
to  know  if  he  had  seen  that  also  ;  but  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  ask. 

"  This  letter,"  continued  John,  "  pretended  to  bo  strictly 
confidential,  but  said  that  it  was  high  time  that  Mrs.  Weir's 
friends  should  interfere,  to  have  you  recalled." 

"  Hypocrite ! "  I  exclaimed  ;  **  when  he  himself  was  working 
to  get  everything,  into  his  own  hands  !  But  Mrs.  Temple 
believed  the  folly,  and  that  is  not  much  better." 

"  It  is  too  absurd  to  make  one  angry,"  replied  John  ;  "  who 
can  care  what  such  a  woman  thinks  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  say  so  if  you  had  to  deal  with  her,"  I  said  ; 
"  she  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  for  months." 

'*  But  she  will  not  continue  so,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  must  leave 
Paris  this  afternoon,  and  grieve  to  my  heart  that  you  should  bear 
the  brunt  of  this  trouble  alone ;  but  it  will  be  over  before  long, 
Ursie.  Whichever  way  it  ends,  you  will  come  back  to  us,  and 
be  happy  again." 

The  word  happy  touched  me  to  the  quick.  I  was  very  silly, 
but  both  mind  and  body  were  overworked,  and  I  leaned  my  head 
upon  the  table,  and  my  tears  fell  fast. 

He  drew  near  me,  and  his  voice  was  kind  and  very  soothing. 
He  called  me  dear  Ursie ;  he  said  there  were  many  who  loved 
me,  and  rested  upon  me  ;  that  I  was  Roger  s  comfort,  and  Jessie's 
guardian  angel ;  that  I  deserved  happiness,  and  I  must  be  happy. 
But  my  heart  was  very  heavy,  and,  raising  my  head,  I  answered 
bitterly,  as  I  wiped  away  my  tears,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Hervey  !  it  is  easy 
for  you  to  talk  of  happiness  ;  life  is  bright  before  you.  Mary 
Kemp  Avill  never  disappoint  you  as  Jessie  has  disappointed 
Roger." 

He  drew  back.     "  Mary  Kemp  ! "  he  ^«Ad^  ^^  ^\8a.Y^w»^.  tcr\ 
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I  don't  understand  you,  Ursie.  Mary  Kemp  is  going  to  be  happy, 
I  trust,  but  there  is  no  question  of  disappointment  as  far  as  1 
am  concerned." 

"  Not  when  she  is  to  be  your  wife  ?  "  I  replied,  and  my  burst 
of  sorrow  ended  in  a  feeling  of  angry  amazement. 

"My  wife  !  Ursie,  you  are  talking  wildly.  Mary  Kemp  fe 
engaged  to  my  cousin,  Richard  Bennett.  He  made  an  offer  to 
her  just  before  you  left  England." 

A  sense  of  the  ridiculous  seized  me,  and  feeling  too  weak  to 
control  myself,  I  laughed  almost  hysterically.  But  John  Hervey 
stood  by  me  quite  grave  and  silent. 

"  Richard  Bennett,  I  thought  he  was  a  labourer  ! "  was  my 
exclamation,  as  soon  as  I  could  recover  my  breath.  "  No  wonder 
I  was  puzzled.  But,  Mr.  Hervey,  what  has  all  the  mystery 
been  ?  Farmer  Kemp,  and  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Kemp  have  all  misled 
me.     What  have  you  had  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  *' 

"  Merely,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  grave  tone,  "  that  there  was 
a  difficulty,  as  usual,  about  money  matters.  Richard  Bennett  is 
a  clerk  in  a  counting-house,  with  a  very  good  prospect  of  rising  ; 
but  his  salary  was  not  sufficient,  so  the  Farmer  thought,  to  insure 
Mary's  having  a  comfortable  home,  and  I  managed  to  have  it 
increased.  Mary  is  indebted  to  me  for  this,  and  nothing  more. 
I  can't  think  how  you  could  have  made  such  a  mistake,  Ursie,** 
he  added,  a  little  bitterly,  "you  always  spoke  as  if  you  under- 
stood, and  it  must  have  struck  you  as  strange  that  I  never  talked 
about  Mary." 

"  We  have  scarcely  seen  each  other  lately,  if  you  remember," 
I  said  ;  "  and  I  am  afraid  I  was  too  much  engrossed  in  my  own 
affairs  to  think  much  about  it.  It  was  very  selfish  of  me,"  I 
added,  for  my  heart  reproached  me  ;  "  but,  indeed,  Mr.  Hervey, 
setting  aside  Mrs.  Weir,  there  are  other  cares  which  may  be  my 
excuse.  And  then  I  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Bennett.  He  is 
like  a  man  from  another  world." 

"He  saw  Mary  six  months  ago,"  replied  John,  "and  said 
nothing,  because  he  had  nothing  to  offer.  But  Mary,  as  it 
seems,  lost  her  heart  to  him,  and  when  he  did  propose,  the  thing 
was  soon  settled." 

"And  you  have  not  been  in  love  with  Mary  all  your  life, 
then  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  so  wondering,  earnest,  and 
anxious,  it  seemed  to  thrill  through  me.  "  Oh,  Ursie  I  "  he  said, 
^^Have  you  thought  it  possible  ?  "  He  paused,  Mrs.  Weir's  bell 
rang^  and  I  rushed  out  o?  t\ift  xooxa.. 
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John  Hervey  loved  me  !  I  suppose  there  is  no  woman  to 
whom  such  a  consciousness  comes  for  the  first  time,  without  some 
feeling  of  pleasurable  excitement ;  but  the  next  moment,  in  my 
case,  brought  a  pang  of  deep  and  most  painful  regret.  The 
feeling  was  not  returned.  Yet  my  heart  beat  quickly, — my  head 
was  dizzy  with  emotion  ;  and,  as  I  entered  Mrs.  Weir's  chamber, 
I  could  scarcely  summon  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  answer 
Miss  Milicent's  hasty  question,  whether  Mr.  Hervey  had  brought 
any  tidings  of  her  father. 

"I  think,  if  you  please,  you  had  better  go  and  ask, — he  will 
tell  you  everything,  and  I  can  wait  here,"  I  said  ;  and  I  hurriedly 
took  my  place  at  the  bedside,  and  motioned  to  Miss  Milicent  that 
I  was  willing  to  remain.  She  left  me,  and  I  was  alone,  able  to 
think.  Yes,  he  did  love  me  ;  I  saw  it  clearly  as  though  written 
before  me.  I  traced  the  feeling  through  the  course  of  years.  I 
felt  that  it  had  been  constant  and  increasing,  I  knew  that  there 
were  times,  when,  unconsciously  to  myself,  I  might  even  have 
given  it  encouragement.  And  I  was  excited,  flattered,  grateful, 
but  I  had  nothing  except  gratitude  to  offeV  in  return.  John 
Hervey  had  not  been  the  idol  of  my  imagination,  I  had  bestowed 
but  few  thoughts  upon  him.  His  presence  or  absence  gave  me 
nothing  but  a  passing  pleasure  or  pain.  It  seemed  cold  and  cruel. 
I  thought  I  had  deluded  him,  and  I  pictured  to  myself  his  dis- 
appointment, and  longed — no  one  can  tell  how  earnestly — to 
comfort  hhn.  Just  for  an  instant,  it  even  crossed  my  mind 
whether  we  might  not  be  happy  together,  for  as  a  friend  I  could 
have  rested  upon  him,  and  found  pleasure  and  support  in  his 
society.  My  dread  of  giving  him  pain  was  so  great,  that  I  could 
have  made  any  personal  sacrifice  to  avoid  it.  And  life  with  John 
Hervey  as  a  companion,  would  never  be  unhappy.  But  there 
was  something  required  beyond  this,  and  the  very  effort  I  made 
to  think  of  him  as  my  husband  proved  that  it  could  never  be  my 
duty  to  accept  him. 

And  then  I  smiled  scornfully  at  myself  as  I  remembered  that 
I  was  thinking  of  rejection  before  the  offer  had  been  received. 
It  was  unmaidenly  and  unwomanly.  But  no  ;  it  was  not  so.  I 
was  but  facing  that  which  I  believed  to  be  a  truth,  and  which,  if 
I  returned  to  say  good-bye,  would,  I  felt  assured,  be  expressed. 
One  moment,  if  I  had  remained,  and  I  should  have  heard  the 
full  outpouring  of  his  feelings,  and  have  been  called  upon  to 
accept  or  reject  him.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  some  women 
who  look  upon  such  events  as  triumphs,  and  who,  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  vanity,  forget  the  pain  they  «bTe  vKSiVcXxisv^^  "^xA 
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rejoice  in  the  opportunity,  for  once  afforded  them,  of  placing 
themselves  in  a  position  superior  to  men.  Go4  knows,  I  say  it 
in  all  sincerity,  I  am  in  no  wise  freer  from  vanity,  or  more 
thoughtful  or  tender-hearted  than  the  generality  of  my  sex  ;  and 
yet  this  feeling  of  triumph  is  one  into  which  I  could  never  enter. 
A  man's  grief  is  so  very  terrible  to  witness,  and  surely  there  is 
nothing  but  exceeding  pain,  in  seeing  those  to  whom  nature  bids 
one  look  up,  humbled,  under  any  circumstances,  whether  of  pain 
of  body  or  anguish  of  mind.  It  is  a  false  position,  and  as  such 
it  can  never  be  a  rightful  cause  for  triumph.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  I  had  received  from  Mrs.  Weir,  years  before,  a  counsel 
which  now  came  to  my  aid,  and  which  would  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  guide  me  as  to  the  course  I  was  to  pursue.  "  Re- 
member, Ursie,"  she  once  said  to  me,  when  talking  of  the  possible 
difficulties  of  my  future  life,  "  if  it  should  ever  happen  that  you 
perceive  the  affection  of  a  worthy  man  before  he  has  declared  it, 
and  find  yourself  so  circumstanced  that  you  cannot  accept  him, 
save  him,  if  possible,  the  pain  of  being  rejected,  by  never  giving 
him  occasion  to  make  the  offer.  It  may  be  less  flattering  to 
yourself,  but  it  is  more  generous  to  him."  I  had  but  little  time 
for  thought  now.  I  expected  Miss  Milicent  every  instant  to 
return,  but  my  resolution,  though  made  hastily,  was  not,  I  hope, 
therefore,  unwise.  I  would  not  see  John  Hervey  again,  and  I 
took  up  a  piece  of  paper,  and  wrote  instead. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Hervey, 
"  I  am  so  very  tired,  having  been  up  all  night,  that  I  really 
think  I  must  go  and  lie  down,  and  not  wait  till  you  and  Misi 
Milicent  have  finished  your  conversation.  Please  not  to  think 
it  unkind.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  journey.  Give  them 
all  my  best  love  at  home.     I  do  trust  to  be  there  before  long. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Ursula  Grant." 

It  was  painfully  cold,  almost  ungracious,  after  the  interest  he 
had  taken  in  me,  but  I  felt  as  though  the  very  coldness  was  his 
safeguard.  If  he  could  be  quite  assured  of  my  indifference,  his 
thoughts  would  turn  into  another  channel,  and,  young  as  I  was, 
I  had  had  sufficient  experience  to  be  aware  that  the  food  of  love 
is  hope.  Destroy  the  one  and  the  other  will  most  probably  die. 
How  anxiously  I  listened  after  Louise  had  taken  the  note,  very 
much  fearing  that  he  would  insist  upon  seeing  me  again — and 
yety  woman  like,  longing  to  bo  forced  into  saying  something 
more  kind  ;  and  how,  ^.^X^tyj^x^^,  ^V^ts.  I  Iv^ard  Miss  Milicent 
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speak  to  Iiim  in  the  lobby,  and  counted  his  footsteps  descending 
the  stairs,  a  perverse  injured  feeling  took  possession  of  me,  and  I 
alternately  blamed  myself  for  the  foolish  vanity  of  my  suspi- 
cions, and  accused  him  of  wounded  pride  for  having  so  quickly 
accepted  my  note,  every  one  who  knows  the  weaknesses  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  human  heart  will  easily  imagine.  Any 
how  the  d^ed  was  done.  I  was  never  to  know  his  feelings,  and 
vanity  must  from  thenceforth  be  contented  to  sleep  in  ignorance, 
whether  the  love  that  had  been  rejected  was  a  truth  or  an 
imagination. 

1  do  not  know  whether  it  may  appear  selfish  or  unnatural,  but 
it  was  not  till  John  Hervey  had  left  the  house, — as  I  learnt 
from  Miss  Milicent,  without  any  word  of  remembrance  or  ques- 
tion as  to  my  plans, — that  I  recollected  I  had  still  an  unopened 
letter  from  Roger  to  read.  Then,  as  I  once  more  sat  alone  in 
my  chamber,  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  dreariness  and 
disappointment  at  my  heart,  I  opened  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  I 
was  transported  back  to  Sandcombe,  satisfied,  quite  satisfied, 
that  I  had  done  rightly. 
"  My  dearest  Ursie, 

"  I  have  not  written  to  you  lately,  because  I  have  been  con- 
stantly expecting  you  home.  We  none  of  us  thought,  when  you 
left  us,  that  you  would  be  away  so  long.  I  don't  wish  to  hurry 
you,  or  make  you  uncomfortable,  but  I  want  very  much  to  see 
you.  When  I  was  in  Canada  I  did  not  mind  being  away  from 
you  so  much,  because  it  was  necessity,  and  you  were  coming  out 
to  join  me  ;  but  Sandcombe  is  different,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  things  about  which  we  should  like  your  opinion.  It  may 
look  selfish  to  write  in  this  way,  when  you  are  so  usefully  em- 
ployed, and  I  had  a  battle  with  myself  before  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  say  anything,  but  I  don't  speak  for  myself  only,  though 
I  could  do  so.  We  lived  so  many  years  together,  dear  Trot,  and 
they  were  very  happy  ones.  Women  are  said  to  have  braver 
hearts  than  men,  and  I  begin  to  think  it  must  be  true,  for  you 
can  do  better  without  me  than  I  can  without  you.  I  am  a  man 
of  few  words,  and  very  often  I  can't  say  things  when  I  wish  to 
do  so  ;  but  you  have  been  a  chief  blessing  to  me,  and  may  G  od 
reward  you  for  it,  and  make  you  happy.  I  am  afrai4  at  times  I 
have  vexed  you,  especially  of  late  ;  but  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  love.  I  sorely  want  you  home."  The  rest  of  the  letter  con- 
tained merely  some  details  about  the  farm  and  housekeeping,  but 
Jessie's  name  was  not  once  mentioned. 

]jeave  Roger  and  Sandcombe,  and  marry  John  HeY^toy-^ '.    \S. 
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the  most  devoted  love  that  ever  mortal  felt  had  been  offered  me 
in  compensation,  I  could  not  then  have  accepted  it.  There  was 
a  tone  in  Roger's  letter,  a  quiet,  sober  sadness,  which  spoke  to  me 
of  his  disappointment  far  more  than  words.  It  was  only  disap- 
pointment ;  there  was  no  anxiety.  If  there  had  been,  he  would 
have  mentioned  it  openly,  for  he  hated  mysteries  ;  but  it  was  a 
sadness  which  I  fancied  he  did  not  himself  comprehend,  and 
which  he  seemed  to  turn  to  me  to  explain  and  soothe.  He  was 
very  childlike  in  some  of  "his  ways,  at  least  with  those  whom  he 
quite  knew  and  trusted  ;  his  expressions  of  affection  were  always 
so  simple  and  straightforward,  and  his  penitence  was  the  same. 
When  he  did  anything  wrong,  or  which  he  considered  wrong,  he 
owned  it  in  a  few  words,  and  always  without  any  excuses.  I  felt 
now,  as  though  he  was  no  match  for  Jessie  ;  as  if,  with  all  his 
manliness  and  sense,  and  knowledge  of  worldly  things,  he  was 
too  innocent  and  true  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  deception  of 
a  woman's  weak,  vain  heart,  and  the  gentler  feelings  which  I 
had  lately  bestowed  upon  Jessie  were  turned  into  bitterness,  as  I 
thought  once  more  how  unworthy  she  was  of  him. 

The  letter  shown  me  by  Mrs.  Temple  I  I  had  not  forgotten  it, 
though  with  the  incessant  press  upon  my  mind  I  had  as  yet  found 
no  leisure  to  determine  what  should  be  done  about  it.  I  did  not 
choose  to  ask  questions  about  it,  and  so  expose  myself  again  to 
Mrs.  Temple's  unkind  remarks.  But  I  could  not  make  up  mj 
mind  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  or  for  what  purpose  it  had  been 
written.  Though  it  had  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Temple  through 
Mr.  Macdonald,  it  was  most  probably  part  of  some  commu- 
nication made  to  Mrs.  Price.  However  that  might  be,  it  so 
increased  my  distrust  of  Jessie's  prudence  and  openness,  that  I 
think  it  would  have  driven  me  home  at  all  hazards,  if  I  had  not 
felt  that  the  time  was  past  when  her  folly  could  do  harm  to 
others,  whatever  it  might  to  herself. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 


Mrs.  Weir's  fever  increased,  and  she  was  in  great  danger.  We 
watched  her  incessantly  for  many  days.  At  last  she  was  so  ill 
that  we  gave  up  all  hope.  Then  there  came  a  sudden  change, 
and  she  sank  to  sleep  and  awoke  exhausted,  so  that  life  could 
scarcely  be  discovered,  yet  calm  and  conscious — conscious  that 
she  was  dying.    "For  tViete  'w^i*.  xj.^  \XvwsfiJit  in  any  of  us  that  she 
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would  refcover,  and  I  may  add,  indeed,  no  hope,  except — yes — 
Miss  Milicent  hoped.  If  ever  there  was  a  bitter  wakening  to  the 
knowledge  of  neglected  duties,  and  a  wish  to  make  amends,  in 
the  heart  of  any  human  being,  it  was  in  hers  during  that  period 
of  troubled  watching.  We  were  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
world  of  Paris,  without  visitors  or  friends,  for  Mrs.  Temple's 
suspicious  guardianship  was  lessened  by  her  fears,  and  wishing 
apparently  to  have  no  excuse  for  communication  with  what  she 
considered  an  infected  house,  she  had  left  Paris,  and  stationed 
herself  at  St.  Germains,  to  be  within  reach  whenever  any  change 
should  take  place.  One  letter  had  been  received  from  her  father 
by  Miss  Milicent.  In  it  Mr.  Weir  made  some  general  inquiries 
for  his  wife,  and  said  that  he  was  still  for  the  present  at  Brussels. 
And  now  that  Mrs.  Weir's  consciousness  had  returned,  the  diffi- 
culty was  how  to  communicate  the  fact  that  he  had  again  left 
her.  This,  however,  was  not  so  difficult  a  task  as  I  had  feared. 
It  seems  as  though  (Jod  were  pleased  at  times  to  bestow  at  the 
close  of  life  a  singular  quietness  of  mind  and  forgetfulness  of 
worldly  anxieties  to  those  who  have  long  striven  to  please  Him. 
And  of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain,  that  the  habits  of  self- 
control  and  acquiescence  in  His  will  which  are  attained,  it  may 
be,  only  through  long  struggle,  and  with  a  constant  sense  of 
defeat,  whilst  the  spirit  is  in  its  full  energy,  bring  forth  their  per- 
fect fruit  in  hours  of  weakness,  being  ripened  into  fulness  by  the 
sunshine  of  God's  more  abundant  grace.  Mrs.  Weir  from  her 
nervous,  susceptible  temperament,  her  disappointments  and  sor- 
rows, had  passed  a  troubled  life ;  repose  had  been  a  blessing 
unknown  to  her.  Even  when  externally  there  was  little  to 
disturb  her,  her  over-scrupulous  conscience,  and  her  little  whims 
and  peculiarities,  had  been  a  fertile  source  of  unhappiness.  But 
she  had  battled  with  these  temptations.  For  years  she  had 
sought  to  control  herself,  to  suffer  patiently,  and  to  feel  that  "  in 
quietness  and  confidence  must  be  her  strength  ;"  and,  latterly, 
forced  more  vigorously  into  the  conflict  by  Mrs.  Temple's  igno- 
rance of  the  human  heart  and  natural  severity  of  character,  she 
had  brought  herself  to  a  degree  of  self-denial  and  self-control 
which  it  was  even  painful  to  witness.  I  thought  it  hard  upon  her 
at  the  time,  and,  notwithstanding  the  result,  I  would  not  for 
worlds  inflict  the  same  penance  myself,  neither  would  I  advise 
any  other  persons  to  attempt  such  a  course  of  discipline.  There 
are  certain  drugs  which  are  dangerous  poisons  in  our  own  hands, 
though  healing  medicines  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  physician  ;  and 
so  there  are  chastisements  and  trials  which,  brought  upon  us  by 
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God's  Providence,  work  for  our  eternal  good,  whildt,  if  inflicted 
by  our  own  will,  they  tend  to  spiritual  pride  and  narrowness  of 
mind.  If  the  life  which  Mrs.  Weir  led  under  Mrs.  Temple's 
government  had  been  marked  out  by  her  own  conscience,  it  would 
probably  have  ended  in  some  morbid  delusion  ;  as  it  was,  though 
often  exaggerated,  and  tinctured  by  the  peculiarities  of  her 
character*  there  was  to  be  found  in  it  the  spirit  of  simple  sub- 
mission and  humility,  and  the  ornament  of  that  ''  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price." 

And  now  it  had  its  reward.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
nothing  more  striking,  I  may  even  say  startling,  than  the  know- 
ledge of  the  "  much  tribulation  "  through  which  those  who  may 
truly  be  called  the  saints  of  God  have  been  prepared  for  the  en- 
joyment of  His  Kingdom.  If  they,  so  pure-minded,  humble, 
devoted,  loving,  required  so  much  sorrow,  what  must  be  needed 
for  us,  who  now  in  health  and  prosperity  are  giving  half  our 
heart  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  half  to  the  service  of  Mammon? 
As  I  watched  Mrs.  Weir  gradually,  hourly,  sinking  into  her  grave, 
I  felt  as  though  the  hard  probation  of  centuries  would  never  bring 
me  to  the  same  heavenly  mind.  That  was  a  distrust  of  God's 
grace,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  overcome  it  ;  and  even  the  gentle 
tenderness  and  affection  towards  myself,  shown  in  Mrs.  Weir's 
every  look  and  tone,  and  repeated  to  me  in  words  of  love  which 
can  never  be  forgotten,  made  me  only  feel  the  more  my  OTvn  cold- 
ness and  the  depth  of  my  ingratitude  towards  God. 

Mrs.  Weir  asked  for  her  husband*  almost  the  first  moment  that 
she  was  restored  to  consciousness.     Miss  Milicent  and    I  had 
arranged  beforehand  what  we  should  say,  and  we  told  her  that  lie 
had  left  Paris  on  account  of  some  business,  and  that  we  did  not 
think  he  would  be  able  to  return  just  yet.     She  received  the 
information  very  quietly,  and,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  without 
suspicion ;  but  the  following  day  when  she   rallied  for   a  few 
hours,  she  called  Miss  Milicent  to  her  bedside,   and  made  her 
bring  a  pen  and  ink,  and  write  a  few  lines  from  her  dictation. 
They  were  very  few,  and  I  saw  the  large  drops  fall  from  Miss 
Milicent's  eyes,  as  she  noted  down  the  words ;  when  thej  were 
ended,  she  brought  the  note  to  me,  and  laying  it  before  me,  said, 
"  It's  no  use  to  deceive  her,  Ursie.     She  has  a  quicker  sight  than 
we  have."     I  read, — 
"Dearest  George, 
''  Something  tells  me  you  are  gone  away  in  trouble.     May  God 
help  you  in  it !     I  have  never  been  any  comfort  to  you.     I  ask 
your  forgiveness  for  this,  and  all  my  other  short-comings,  and  I 
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thank  you  that  you  have  allowed  me  to  be  with  you.  Our 
daughter,  Milicent,  will  do  more  than  I  have  ever  done  to  make 
you  happy.  I  pray  you  to  love  and  cherish  her.  Dearest  George, 
though  I  am  a  grievous  sinner,  God,  of  His  great  mercy,  has 
given  me  peace  through  Jesus  Christ.  I  beseech  Him  to  give  it 
to  you  also.  If  it  had  been  His  will,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
tell  you  myself,  that  I  am  now,  and  have  ever  been,  your  dutiful 
and  affectionate  wife,  Margaret  Weir.  His  will  be  done.  There 
is  a  place  in  Heaven  for  all." 

After  writing  this  note,  Mrs.  Weir  asked  no  questions.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  earthly  anxiety  was  not  allowed  to  linger 
in  her  mind,  and  her  heart  was  no  doubt  at  rest,  from  the  feeling 
that  she  had  fulfilled  her  last  duty  to  her  husband.  I  was  very 
thankful  for  this.  If  Mr.  Weir  had  been  with  us,  his  presence 
must  have  been  distressingly  uncongenial, — and  Miss  Milicent 
would  have  felt  it  to  be  so  even  more  than  Mrs.  Weir.  All  the 
good  that  was  in  her  came  out  now,  —  and  yet  in  a  very  painful 
and  often  strange  way.  Longing  to  nurse  her  mother,  and  do 
things  which  might  make  up  for  her  neglect,  she  yet  put  me  for- 
ward on  every  occasion,  saying  that  she  was  not  fit  to  wait  upon 
any  one  so  good, — but  I  was  determined  that  this  state  of  feeling 
should  not  continue,  and  I  urged,  and  at  last  induced  her  to  sit 
with  her  mother,  and  read  to  her  just  the  few  verses  from  the 
Psalms,  or  the  Gospel,  which  were  all  Mrs.  Weir  could  bear  to 
hear.  An  English  clergyman,  who  was  most  attentive  and  kind, 
came  every  day,  and  then  Miss  Milicent  was  obliged  to  speak, 
and  take  her  proper  place  in  the  family  ;  but  when  we  joined  in 
the  prayers,  she  kept  aloof  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  kneel- 
ing by  herself,  and  with  such  a  look  in  her  face  when  she  rose 
up! — as  if  the  self-reproach  of  a  whole  life  had  been  weighing 
upon  her.  It  was  the  third  day  after  the  fever  had  taken  a  turn 
that  I  said  something  to  her  about  Mrs.  Temple,  who  had  come 
back  to  Paris,  and  sent  messages  of  inquiry.  Somewhat  of  the  old 
spirit  appeared,  and  she  said  to  me  hastily,  "  There  can't  be  any 
message  sent  except  that  we  don't  want  to  see  her.  I  should 
run  out  of  the  house  if  she  came  in."  An  instant  afterwards  she 
corrected  herself  and  added,  "  Yet  she  might  have  as  much  cause 
to  turn  away  from  me.  IJrsie  Grant,  I  am  a  great  sinner,  and 
you  must  say  some  prayers  for  me." 

I  did  pray  for  her  constantly  and  fervently,  more  so  than  she 
could  possibly  have  imagined ;  and  now,  seeing  her  thus  moved, 
I  ventured  to  say,  "  It  might  be  right  that  Mrs.  Temple  should 
come,  if  she  wishes  it." 
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She  stood  silent ;  then  said,  '^  Yes,  send  for  her,'*  and  made 
no  other  remark. 

I  had  no  fear  for  the  meeting  now.  Mrs.  Weir's  spirit  was  too 
near  the  hour  of  its  eternal  freedom  to  dread  the  presence  of  one 
connected  with  the  remembrance  of  only  earthly  bondage.  Yet 
I  felt  it  right  to  prepare  her,  and  I  was  sure  that  Miss  Milicent 
would  not  undertake  the  duty.  The  greater  part  of  the  day  was 
^pent  now  in  a  torpor,  which  was  nearly,  though  not  quite,  sleeps 
Late  in  the  afternoon  she  was  roused  a  little,  and  I  went  to  her 
and  said,  ''  Dear  Ma'am,  there  has  been  a  fHend  anxious  to  see 
you  ever  since  you  have  been  ill — Mrs.  Temple.  She  would 
think  it  kind  if  you  would  let  her  come." 

There  was  just  a  shadow  of  pain  on  Mrs.  Weir's  face  ;  then  she 
said,  "  My  niece  is  always  good,  Ursula,  and  I  should  like  to 
thank  her  that  she  let  me  live  with  her.  It  is  right  of  you  to 
think  of  it."  After  this  she  did  not  close  her  eyes  again,  but 
seemed  to  be  more  alive  to  what  was  going  on,  and  fearing  she 
might  at  last  be  restless,  I  sent  directly  for  Mrs.  Tenoiple,  and 
asked  her  not  to  delay.  Yet  I  did  not  in  reality  expect  her. 
After  the  fear  of  infection,  which  she  had  expressed  so  strongly, 
I  thought  she  would  be  far  too  much  afraid.  I  suspect  now,  how- 
ever, that  the  true  cause  of  her  keeping  so  aloof  was  not  fear,  but 
wounded  pride.  As  she  could  not  take  the  upper  hand  and  have 
everything  her  own  way,  she  chose  to  give  up  entirely,  only  re- 
maining in  the  neighbourhood  to  watch  what  was  being  done ; 
the  dread  of  infection,  I  believe,  was  only  an  excuse.  But  the 
presence  of  Death  brings  truth  to  us  all,  and  Mrs.  Temple,  I  cannot 
but  think,  was  in  her  heart  too  conscious  of  the  unkindness  which 
she  had  often  been  guilty  of,  not  to  wish  to  soothe  her  conscience 
by  some  last  tokens  of  thought  and  affection  for  her  aunt.  She 
came  almost  before  I  thought  the  message  could  have  reached  her, 
and  we  went  together  into  Mrs.  Weir's  room.  I  felt  kindly  to- 
wards her  then  for  the  first  time  in  my  hfe.  How  could  I  do 
otherwise  when  I  saw  the  heavenly  smile  on  Mrs.  Weir's  face, 
and  heard  her  say,  "  I  gave  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  Matilda ; 
I  should  like  you  to  say  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

Mrs.  Temple  was  no  monster,  and  genuine  tears  of  grief,  per- 
haps of  repentance  also,  moistened  her  eyes.  "I  may  have 
seemed  hard  to  you,  dear  aunt,"  she  said.  "  I  did  for  the  best" 
"  It  was  all  quite  right ;  quite  right.  I  would  not  have  one 
trial  less.  We  are  going  the  same  road,  Matilda.  May  our  dear 
Saviour  bring  us  both  to  a  happy  end." 

Mrs.  Temple  kisaed^i^T,  ^\id  Wv6v\^  ^aked  if  she  would  like  her 
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to  pray,  and  the  next  minute  I  found  myself  joining  in  an  extem- 
pore prayer,  without  any  shrinking  or  coldness.  But  Mrs. 
Temple's  feeling  was  real ;  the  mode  of  its  expression  might  not 
suit  my  individual  taste,  but  her  prayer  was  sincere,  the  offering 
of  a  heart  which,  for  the  moment,  was  simple  and  in  earnest,  and 
when  we  stand  with  a  fellow-creature  on  the  banks  of  the  dark 
stream  which  flows  between  Time  and  Eternity,  all  differences 
are  forgotten  in  the  thought  of  the  great  change  which  "  cometh 
alike  to  all." 

When  I  rose  up  from  my  knees  I  felt  as  though  I  had  never 
understood  before  the  meaning  of  those  words,  "  And  now  abideth 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity  ;  these  three  ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Charity." 

The  next  day  we  received  the  Holy  Communion  together. 
Mrs.  Weir  kept  up  wonderfully  well  during  the  service.  Mrs. 
Temple  went  home  afterwards.  Miss  Milicent  was  very  tired, 
and  lay  down  in  her  bed,  and  I  sat  with  Mrs.  Weir.  Still  and 
peaceful,  though  so  worn  and  wasted,  her  face  had  recovered 
somewhat  of  the  expression  which  I  remembered  when  I  first 
saw  her  at  Dene  ;  and  oh,  how  my  thoughts  travelled  back  to  the 
days  which  I  had  spent  there,  whilst  visions  of  its  brightness  and 
beauty  came  to  me  like  the  remembrance  of  a  happier  and  a 
holier  world  amidst  the  din  of  the  great  city  of  earth's  distrac- 
tions. I  think  the  same  memories  may  have  haunted  Mrs*  Weir 
also,  for,  after  remaining  a  long  time  silent,  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  mine,  and,  as  they  sparkled  with  momentary  brilliancy,  said, 
*'  You  will  go  back  to  your  home,  Ursula  ;  you  will  sometimes  be 
at  Dene  again.  I  love  no  place  on  earth  but  that.  When  you 
see  it,  you  will  remember  me." 

"  How  could  I  help  it,  dear  Ma'am  ? "  I  said  ;  "I  am  sure 
being  with  you  there  was  the  first  thing  that  seemed  to  set  me 
forth  on  the  right  road." 

"  Heaven  is  perfect,"  she  continued,  "  but  earth  is  lovely  and 
very  pleasant.  Do  you  remember  how  free  the  birds  at  Dene 
were  :  free  and  tame,  and  their  songs  so  sweet  in  the  wood  under 
the  hill  ?  They  seemed  to  come  from  far  away  over  the  sea  to 
tell  me  of  other  lands  ;  but  I  shall  hear  the  voices  of  angels 
soon  ;  and,  Ursula,  they  will  sing  to  me  of  Heaven." 

The  last  sentence  was  scarcely  audible.  There  had  been  a 
sudden  spring  of  life  for  the  instant,  but  it  was  flickering  and 
fading  fast.  I  watched  her  anxiously  as  she  leaned  her  head 
back  on  the  pillow.  Her  countenance  changed  a  little,  yet  it  was 
not  like  death.     As  I  bent  over  her,  listening  to  laet  Vjt^-aJ^c^'^^^ 
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caught  some  indistinct  words  ;  they  told  me  where  her  thoughts 
were  resting, — on  the  One  great  Atoning  Love  which  alone  could 
be  her  help.  Miss  Milicent  soon  afterwards  came  in.  She  was 
more  startled  than  I  was,  for  she  saw  a  greater  alteration.  The 
contrast  between  the  stern  anguish  that  convulsed  her  face,  and 
the  peaceful,  though  wasted,  beauty  of  her  mother's,  I  shall  never 
forget.  I  held  Mrs.  Weir's  hand  in  mine.  We  stood  by  the 
bedside,  watching,  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Then  came  the 
look  which  I  knew  too  well. 

"  Ursula,"  I  heard  Mrs.  Weir  whisper,  and  she  tried  to  turn 
her  head,  *'  is  Milicent  here  ?  "  The  large  rough  hand  was  laid 
in  hers.      Mrs.  Weir's  eyes    followed  me  :  "  both —  blessings," 

she   said.      ''  God's  love "  the  prayer  was  unfinished,  the 

breathing  became  scarcely  audible  ;  then  it  ceased,  and  Miss  Mili- 
cent threw  herself  upon  the  bed  with  the  bitter  cry,  "  Oh  I 
mother,  mother  I " 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 


1  NEED  not  describe  in  detail  what  followed  that  hour  of  sorrow, — 
for  sorrowful  indeed  it  was, — most  sad  and  desolate.  Yet  I  could 
not  think  of  myself  when  I  saw  Miss  Milicent's  grief.  She  sank 
under  it  completely.  All  the  energy  of  her  nature  was  turned 
into  repentance,  and  she  exaggerated  her  own  neglects  as  much 
as  she  had  hitherto  excused  them.  Mrs.  Temple  came  every  day 
and  took  all  arrangements  upon  herself.  I  think  she  imagined  I 
should  wish  to  interfere,  but  my  task  was  over  ;  and  I  had  now 
but  one  desire,  to  be  permitted  to  stay  till  I  had  seen  the  remains 
of  my  dear  and  most  honoured  friend  laid  in  their  last  resting- 
place.  It  was  my  hand  which  assisted  in  laying  her  in  her  coffin, 
and  strewed  over  her  a  few  late  flowers,  and  mine  was  the  last 
loving  eye  which  gazed  upon  her  sweet  face  before  it  was  shut 
out  from  our  sight  for  ever. 

Dear  lady !  whether  we  think  it  or  not,  we  all  by  our  lives 
preach  a  sermon,  either  of  warning  or  example.  Hers  could 
never  be  forgotten. 

It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  turn  from  the  stillness  of  that  death- 
chamber  to  plans  for  the  business  of  life  ;  still  more  hard  to  feel 
that  the  seas  would  soon  roll  between  me  and  the  last  home  of 
one  of  the  best  of  friends.  If  Mrs.  Weir  had  died  at  Stonecliff, 
J  might  have  tended  \\«^r  g^vstNe  ta^«ft,lf  •,  and  the  occupation  would 
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have  brought  back  to  me  her  holy  counsels  and  her  simple  faith, 
and  urged  me  forward  on  the  path  to  Heaven.  But  it  was  not 
to  be,  and  I  could  but  pass  beyond  this  temporary  separation  on 
earth,  to  thp  hope  of  an  eternal  reunion  in  a  better  world. 

During  the  few  days  that  followed  her  mother's  death.  Miss 
Milicent  had  kept  closely  to  her  room,  refusing  to  admit  any  one. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral  she  appeared,  looking  very  ill,  but 
quite  quiet  and  self-controlled.  Mr.  Temple  and  she  were  the 
chief  mourners.  Mr.  Weir  dared  not  appear.  I  felt  how  much 
more  worldly  show  than  sincerity  there  is  in  such  public  demon- 
strations. Mrs.  Weir's  death  was  nothing  to  Mr.  Temple  ;  to 
me  it  was  a  lifelong  sorrow  ;  yet  I  was  obliged  to  keep  in  the 
background,  and  to  remember  that  no  one,  not  even  Miss 
Milicent,  could  understand  the  depths  of  my  grief.  When  we 
returned  home.  Miss  Milicent  called  me  into  her  room,  and 
seizing  hold  of  me  before  I  was  aware  what  she  was  going  to  do, 
kissed  me,  and  said,  "  Ursie,  thank  you  ;"  and  then  sitting  down 
on  her  black  trunk,  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst  of  grief.  I  let 
it  have  its  course,  and  it  ended  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun. 
She  dashed  away  her  tears,  and  confronting  me,  said  abruptly, 
"  Ursie,  I  am  going  to  live  with  Matilda  Temple." 

I  was  startled.  I  had  thought,  of  what  her  future  would  be, 
and  had  supposed  that  of  course  she  would  join  her  father. 

"  Look,"  she  continued,  and  she  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket, 
and  her  lip  quivered,  "  my  father  won't  have  me." 

She  had  expressed  the  fact  broadly,  but  it  was  so  in  reality. 
As  I  had  often  suspected,  Mr.  Weir  was  encumbered  by  his 
daughter's  presence.  He  took  advantage  of  his  present  untoward 
circumstances  to  inform  her  of  it.  The  letter  was  like  himself, 
not  uncourteous,  not  unkind,  but  utterly  selfish,  whilst  putting 
his  determination  entirely  upon  the  ground  of  consideration  for 
her.  He  said  his  movements  were  uncertain  :  he  might  be 
obliged  to  encounter  many  roughnesses  which  would  not  suit 
her ;  Mrs.  Weir's  death  would  place  Miss  Milicent  in  possession 
of  a  comfortable  income,  which  he  had  no  doubt  she  would  be 
willing  so  to  manage  as  that  he  himself  should  have  enough  to 
subsist  upon,  without  becoming  a  burden  to  his  friends.  This 
was,  perhaps,  reversing  the  common  order  of  things,  which  re- 
quired that  the  parent  should  support  the  child,  but  after  the 
many  misfortunes  which  he  had  met  with  in  life,  it  was  his  only 
resource.  He  required  very  little,  only  sufficient  to  give  him 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  without  care  ; — and  then  he  named 
a  sum  which  took  away  at  least  two-thirds  of  tte  ^tcv^^^^nNssw;^ 
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income  which  Miss  Milicent  would  now  inherit  in  addition  to  her 
own  slender  fortune.  But  she  was  too  generous  to  think  of  this. 
If  he  had  asked  for  it  all,  she  would  have  given  it  cheerfullj. 
What  really  distressed  her  was  his  wish  to  liye  alone.  She  was 
fond  of  him,  and  overlooked  his  many  faults,  and  flattered  herself 
that  during  the  last  year  she  had  added  materially  to  his  happi- 
ness. To  find  that  she  had  not  only  by  her  advice  and  encourage- 
ment assisted  in  bringing  him  into  difficulties,  but  that  she  had 
failed  to  increase  his  comforts — and  this  was  most  clear  from  the 
tenor  of  his  letter, — was  a  most  bitter  blow.  Poor  thing  !  I  felt 
for  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  the  way  in  which  she 
clung  to  me,  as  though  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
had  the  slightest  affection  for  her  touched  me  inexpressibly. 

The  plan  of  living  with  Mrs.  Temple,  most  distastefiil  though 
it  unquestionably  was,  seemed  certainly  the  best  that  could  be 
arranged  for  the  present.  I  think  Miss  Milicent  found  some 
satisfaction  in  the  very  fact  of  its  being  painful.  She  was  in 
that  unhappy  self-reproachful  state  of  mind,  in  which  we 
naturally  long  to  do  penance,  for  our  own  comfort,  without  the 
slightest  thought  of  being  able  to  make  reparation  or  atone- 
ment. 

"  I  shall  feel  what  my  mother  felt,  Ursie,"  she  said,  "  I  had 
rather  ;  if  it  were  to  be  scourged  I  should  be  glad.  Write  to  me 
sometimes  ;  don't  forget  me  ;  I  could  not  bear  that.  If  Matilda 
Temple  is  unbearable  I  must  let  it  out  to  you,  only  my  mother 
did  not  do  it ;  she  kept  it  all  in  and  never  complained.  Oh ! 
Ursie,  Ursie,  why  was  not  I  born  a  saint  like  her  ?" 

"  You  may  be  one,  you  know.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  •*  if  you 
only  go  the  same  way  to  work,  and  you  will  have  enough  to 
exercise  your  patience  and  forbearance." 

"  Enough!  yes,  enough  to  try  ten  thousand  saints  ;  but  I  will 
put  up  with  it,  Ursie.  I  mean  to  bear  it,  and  one  ought,  you 
know,  after  making  friends  as  we  have  lately.  But  she  will 
worry  me  out  of  my  life.  She  means  to  travel, — I  like  travelling, 
I  don't  like  anything  else  ;  but  I  can't  endure  being  worried." 

This  travelling  notion  was  a  new  one,  and  I  thought  it  sounded 
well.  Miss  Milicent  explained  that  Mrs.  Temple  wished  to  re- 
main on  the  continent  for  a  year  or  two.  It  was  a  plan  of  economy. 
"  And  perhaps  we  may  meet  with  my  father  somewhere ;  perhaps 
he  may  join  us,  —  that  would  be  a  comfort,  Ursie,"  said  Miss 
Milicent,  catching  hold  of  the  least  vestige  which  remained  of 
her  former  life. 

I  did  not  throw  doubt  otiYkst  \vo^^^,ic^\3cv»«  I  encouraged  her  to 
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look  at  the  plan  in  the  most  cheerful  light.  I  knew  ^he  would 
have  quite  sufficient  wretchedness  to  undergo  when  I  was  gone, 
and  she  had  no  one  to  whom  to  open  her  heart,  to  require  all  the 
support  which  a  sanguine  nature  could  give.  But  my  mind  was 
certainly  relieved  by  the  present  plan,  and  I  ventured  to  look 
further  into  futurity,  and  to  suggest  to  Miss  Milicent  that  if, 
after  her  return  to  England,  she  had  a  fancy  to  live  by  herself, 
she  might  take  a  cottage  at  Compton,  renew  her  duties  in  the 
parish,  and  allow  me  occasionally  to  see  her,  and  talk  over  old 
times  and  happier  days.  I  think  this  prospect  soothed  her  more 
than  anything  else.  She  shook  my  hand  with  both  hers,  and  told 
me  that  she  had  always  felt  I  had  been  sent  to  be  a  blessing  to 
them,  and  she  wished  she  had  followed  my  advice  before ;  there 
was  no  person  in  all  the  world  she  depended  upon  so  thoroughly. 

^^  I  was  not  much  comfort  to  any  one  in  the  old  days,  when  you 
first  knew  me,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said.  "  Do  you  remember  your 
lesson  about  the  darned  stocking  ?  I  behaved  worse  than  you 
knew  then." 

"  Ah  I  Ursie,  you  went  my  way,  you  were  wilful ;  but  you 
turned  back  soon.  It  was  at  Dene,  I  recollect;  those  were 
pleasant  days ;  there  is  no  place  like  Dene ! " 

"  None,"  I  repeated,  earnestly. 

"  So  my  mother  thought,"  she  continued  ;  "  well !  some  day  I 
may  go  back  and  see  it, — only  it  may  be  all  changed." 

"  We  needn't  look  forward,"  I  said  ;  "  often  places  remain  un- 
changed for  very  long." 

"  Some  do,  some  don't ;  I  can't  think  Dene  will.  It  will  come 
to  ruin,  and  be  forgotten  like  us  ;"  she  paused.  " There!  Ursie, 
that's  for  you ;"  and  pushing  into  my  hand  a  beautiful  mourning 
ring,  containing  some  of  her  mother's  hair.  Miss  Milicent  opened 
the  door,  motioned  me  from  the  room,  and  the  interview  ended. 
Many  persons  would  have  thought  her  not  only  strange,  but  cold ; 
others  might  have  said  she  had  no  religious  feeling,  no  earnest- 
ness ;  but  I  knew  her  better.  There  was  sincerity  of  purpose 
underneath  all  this  roughness  ;  a  struggle  with  her  own  self-will; 
a  humbling  consciousness  that  she  had  done  wrong ;  a  willingness 
to  accept  whatever  might  be  in  store  for  her  in  the  dispensation 
of  God's  Providence.  It  was  as  much  as  I  expected.  As  Miss 
Milicent  herself  expressed  it,  she  certainly  was  not  born  a  saint, 
and  it  was  hard  to  expect  her  to  become  one  all  at  once. 

Mrs.  Temple  was  civil  to  me  all  this  time.  I  believe  that 
which  weighed  with  her  in  my  favour  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, was  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Weir  had  ivot  y^\»  Vj  ^nk^ 
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money  for  me,  or  left  me  any  remembrance  except  a  copy  of 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons.  Her  fortune  was  entailed  upon 
Miss  Milicent,  and  with  regard  to  any  personal  property,  her 
will  had  been  drawn  up  several  years  before,  and  latterly  she  had 
been  far  too  nervous  and  ill  to  make  any  change  in  it.  I  don't 
remember  that  a  thought  of  what  might  be  left  me  had  ever 
crossed  my  mind,  but  certainly  I  was  very  much  relieved  that 
things  were  as  the^were,  when  I  found  that  one  of  Mrs.  Temple's 
constant  fears  was,  that  I  should  in  some  way,  I  really  don't 
know  how,  induce  her  aunt  to  favour  me  to  the  disadvantage  of 
her  relations. 

After  Mrs.  Weir's  will  was  read,  her  manner  visibly  changed ; 
and  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  bear  malice,  and  was  willing  to  accept 
the  alteration,  and  be  thankful  for  it.  I  was,  however,  only  a 
useless  burden  to  the  family  now,  and  in  spite  of  Miss  Milicent's 
entreaties  that  I  would  stay  just  for  the  few  remaining  days 
they  were  in  Paris,  I  made  my  preparations  for  leaving  without 
delay.  Mr.  Temple  procured  my  passport ;  Mrs.  Temple,  though 
she  made  no  apology  for  her  accusations,  paid  me  the  money 
that  was  due,  and  said  that  she  believed  I  had  tried  to  do  my 
duty ;  Louise  gave  me  innumerable  instructions  about  the 
Custom  House,  and  Miss  Milicent  accompanied  me  to  the  rail- 
way station. 

The  French  practice  of  not  allowing  any  person  to  go  upon 
the  platform  except  those  who  intend  to  travel  was  a  real  trial 
to  us  both.  We  lingered  together  as  long  as  we  possibly  could, 
saying  very  little,  but  each,  I  am  sure,  feeling  that  every  moment 
was  crowded  with  dear  and  hallowed  remembrances  ;  till  at  last, 
looking  at  her  watch.  Miss  Milicent  drew  me  to  the  door  which 
led  to  the  waiting  room,  once  more  kissed  me,  muttered  a  hasty 
"  Now,  Ursie,  go,  —  God  bless  you  : "  —  and  we  parted. 

As  I  placed  myself  in  the  railway  carriage,  I  felt  that  Paris 
would  from  thenceforth  be  a  dream  ;  that  my  real  life  lay  at 
Sandcombe. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 


The  journey  was  long  and  uncomfortable.  It  is  surprising  to 
mo  now  how  I  managed  it  as  I  did  ;  but  I  had  received  full  in- 
structions, and  having  no  one  to  think  of  but  myself,  I  was  free 
from  nervousness.     That  is  a  great  help  always.     I  suppose  we 
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scarcely  know  how  heavy  is  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
others,  even  when  all  seems  to  go  well,  until  it  is  for  a  time  re- 
moved. It  was  perfect  rest,  in  spite  of  the  bodily  discomfort,  to 
lie  still  in  my  berth,  as  we  crossed  from  Havre  to  Southampton, 
feeling  that  I  was  not  answerable  for  the  well-being  of  any  single 
individual  on  board  the  vessel ;  not  till  I  had  again  landed  on 
English  ground,  and  felt  myself  drawing  near  home,  did  the  cares 
of  life  begin  again  to  press  upon  me.  In  the  interval  I  had 
gained  strength  for  whatever  was  to  come.  Roger  was  to  meet 
me  in  Hove.  I  had  written  to  make  the  appointment,  not  at  the 
station,  but  in  the  town,  where  he  had  business  ;  and  as  the 
omnibus,  which  took  me  from  the  railway  station,  stopped  at  the 
court-yard  of  the  Red  Lion,  I  saw  the  Sandcombe  chaise  just 
ready  to  be  brought  out.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  Roger 
himself  appeared  at  some  little  distance  down  the  street.  I  forgot 
all  proprieties,  and  ran  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Well !  my  little  Trot !  there  are  some  things  blessings  in 
life,"  and  Roger  drew  my  arm  within  his,  hurried  me  on,  and  as 
soon  as  we  were  safe  within  the  shelter  of  the  inn  yard,  gave 
me  such  a  greeting  as  I  -certainly  had  not  received  since  I  left. 
England. 

I  looked  up  at  him  then  anxiously,  but  he  did  not  seem  in  any  way 
altered,  his  face  had  just  the  same  honest  brightness  in  it,  and  as 
I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  said,  "  I  had  been  away  such 
a  long,  long  time,"  ho  l^,ughed,  and  asked  me,  if  I  thought  his  hair 
would  have  turned  grey  in  three  months.  I  don't  know  what  I 
thought,  but  it  was  certainly  a  relief  to  see  him  apparently  so 
unchanged.  I  asked  after  Jessie ;  he  answered  me  rather  shortly, 
but  not  as  if  he  was  troubled  about  her.  "  She  was  very  tolerably 
well,"  he  said ;  "  she  had  been  doing  a  little  too  much  lately  ; 
but  now  that  I  was  returned  all  would  be  right,"  and  then  he 
hurried  me  into  the  chaise,  observing  that  we  should  be  late  home, 
and  the  nights  were  cold  and  dark.  All  the  way  to  Sandcombe, 
we  talked  incessantly  about  everything,  and  everybody.  I  said 
the  most,  but  that  was  natural,  there  was  so  much  to  tell,  and 
Roger  kept  on  asking  me  all  kinds  of  questions.  I  felt  it  would 
be  unkind  to  trouble  him  with  my  grief  for  Mrs.  Weir  ;  he  would 
have  sympathised  with  it,  but  it  would  have  marred  the  happiness 
of  our  meeting  ;  and  besides,  the  feeling  was  becoming  sacred,  it 
could  not  be  approached  except  at  certain  times,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  so  I  dwelt  principally  upon  things  which  I  thought 
would  amuse  him.  He  had  never  been  in  France,  and  was  in- 
terested in  my  descriptions  of  the  people  and  the  places  I  had 
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visited,  though  in  truth  I  had  seen  very  little,  and  certainly  not 
enough  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion.  *•'  I  won't  tell  you  what 
I  think  about  the  country  myself,"  I  said,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry, 
"  for  I  don't  seem  to  know  it.  Some  things  there  are  in  it  which 
I  like  very  much,  and  others  very  little,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the 
case  with  most  other  countries  that  are  different  from  one's  own. 
Louise  has  an  English  friend,  a  lady's  maid,  who  declares  that 
it  '  is  inside  out,  and  upside  down,  and  all  wrong ;'  but  that  is 
because  she  was  so  scandalised  at  the  way  they  spend  their 
Sundays." 

Roger  laughed.  "  Well  ! "  he  said,  "  I  don't  think  France 
would  suit  me  in  that  way,  and,  by  the  by,  Ursie,  you  remind  me 
that  we  are  getting  out  of  some  of  our  good  ways  at  Sandcombe. 
Jessie  has  been  too  tired,  since  you  have  been  away,  to  hear 
Esther  Smithson  read,  and  I  have  a  fear  that  she  is  not  quite  so 
steady  as  she  was." 

"  She  might  be  made  to  read  to  herself,  if  Jessie  is  not  able  to 
hear  her,"  I  said,  "  but  it  takes  only  a  short  time." 

"  Yes,"  and  he  became  thoughtful.  "  Two  pair  of  hands  are 
better  than  one,  Ursie.  They  will  feel  that  at  Longside  when 
Mary  is  gone." 

"  When  is  she  to  be  married  ?  "  I  asked.  "  She  has  treated  me 
shamefully,  and  not  written  to  me  once." 

"A  letter  is  a  trouble  to  her,  I  suppose,  as  it  is  to  me.  I 
believe  the  wedding  is  to  come  off  early  in  April.  Somehow, 
Trot,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  John  Hervey  and  she  have 
made  rather  a  mess  of  it.  John  has  altered  since  this  affair  has 
been  settled.  He  came  back  from  France  with  all  his  spirits  gone, 
and  looking  quite  ill." 

"  Indeed  !  "  I  answered  ;  I  did-  not  trust  myself  to  say  more, 
though  I  was  terribly  conscience-stricken. 

"  John  says  so  little  about  himself  at  any  time,"  said  Roger, 
"  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  what  he  thinks,  in  spite  of  his  open 
ways.  It  strikes  me  sometimes.  Trot,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
deceiving  in  this  world  than  that  sort  of  manner  which  makes 
you  think  you  know  persons  thoroughly  at  first  sight." 

Roger  spoke  as  if  he  was  a  little  aggrieved,  and  I  taxed  him 
with  it. 

"  No  ! "  he  said,  **  I  have  nothing  to  find  fault  with,  except, 
perhaps,  that  John  does  not  come  over  to  Sandcombe  as  he  used 
to  do,  and  is  always  busy.  Change  must  come,  I  suppose,  in  all 
wajs,"  and  he  sighed.  "  I  remember  the  time  when  John  Hervey 
wouldn't  have  kept  \)a(iV  «.  t\vow^\.  ^xws!L\ssa  " 
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"  Perhaps  he  finds  that  you  keep  back  some  from  him,"  I  said. 
"  A  married  man  is  different  from  a  single  one,  Koger." 

He  became  quite  silent,  and  continued  so  for  a  long  time.  I 
thought  it  a  bad  sign,  and  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  in  conse- 
quence. When  we  spoke  again,  it  was  only  to  complain  of  the 
roughness  of  the  lane  leading  off  the  down,  for  we  were  fast 
drawing  near  to  Sandcombe. 

"  Is  that  Jessie  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  as  I  saw  in  the  dusk  a  figure 
standing  in  the  entrance  passage. 

Not  Jessie, — it  was  Esther  Smithson.  Jessie  was  waiting 
for  me  in  the  parlour.  I  hurried  in ;  Roger  followed  me 
closely. 

"  I  have  brought  her  home,  you  see,"  he  said.  "  She  was 
punctual  to  her  time  to  a  minute." 

"  Not  like  me,"  said  Jessie,  9,pproaching  to  assist  me  in  un- 
fastening my  cloak.     Her  tone  was  a  little  sharp. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  said  so,"  was  Roger's  quick  reply.  "  Sit 
down  by  the  fire,  Trot,  and  warm  yourself.  Jessie,  what  have 
you  got  for  her  for  tea  ?  She  must  be  starving,  for  we  had  not 
time  to  have  anything  in  Hove." 

"  There  is  some  cold  meat,  I  believe,"  said  Jessie. 

"  It  ought  to  be  hot,"  replied  Roger.  *^  Isn't  there  some  broth 
in  the  house  ?     You  would  like  a  basin  of  broth,  Ursie  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  I  really  think  I  should  very  much,"  I  said.  "  I  have 
learnt  to  like  potage,  as  the  French  call  it,  from  never  having  had 
a  dinner  without  it  for  the  last  two  months." 

"  We  are  not  up  to  French  sotips,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Jessie, 
slowly  moving  to  the  door.  "  I  don*t  know  whether  there  is  any 
broth  ;  but  I  will  go  and  see." 

"I'll  go,"  said  Roger,  hurrying  after  her.  "You  sit  still, 
Jessie,  and  hear  all  that  Ursie  has  to  tell.  And  where  is  William  ? 
He  will  be  wishing  to  see  her." 

"  William  was  here  just  now,"  said  Jessie.  "  But,  Ursie,  dear, 
had  not  you  better  go  upstairs  and  take  off  your  things,  and  make 
yourself  comfortable,  and  then  come  down  and  talk  afterwards?" 
It  was  the  wisest  plan  certainly,  and  I  followed  the  suggestion. 
Jessie  lingered  over  the  fire,  and  Roger  called  out,  "  I  will  take 
her  boxes  upstairs.  Just  see,  Jessie,  that  tea  is  got  ready, 
will  you  ?*  And  seizing  the  smallest  box,  he  carried  it  up  before 
me,  and  uncorded  it. 

"  Jessie  isn't  strong,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  apology,  "  and  wo 
are  obliged  to  be  careful  of  her.  She  will  be  quite  a  different 
person  now  you  are  come  back,  Ursie." 
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^  I  can  scaroelr  jadge  how  she  looks,"  I  said.  ^  ksTiae  onlj 
fseen  her  bj  firelight.     Ton  are  not  anxioos  aboot  her  r"*  " 

^  No ;  not  exactlj."  And  there  was  the  same  g»dfca  sOeiice 
as  before,  when  Jesde's  name  was  mentioned.  Tec  fiogcr  did 
not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  leave  me.  His  waj  of  liugctii^  made 
me  think  of  Jessie's  arrival  aflter  her  marriage,  and  I  doB*t  know 
what  kind  of  feeling  came  over  me,  as  he  sat  down  on  mj  trunk, 
looking  at  me  whilst  I  took  off  mj  bonnet,  and  not  «iffieri]ig  to  go 
till  I  said  to  him,  laaghinglj,  that  I  should  think  he  had  been  to 
France  himself,  and  learnt  to  make  a  parlour  of  a  bed-room.  It 
was  scarcely  pleasure,  though  jet  it  was  very  pleasant,  to  find 
him  so  glad  to  have  me  at  home  again.  It  was  more  a  sense  of 
unfitness,  as  if  I  was  receiving  an  affection  which  was  not  mj  due. 

The  tea-table  was  certainly  the  most  comfortable  sight!  had 
seen  since  I  went  away  ;  and  William's  welcome  was  nearfy  as 
hearty  as  Roger's.  **  Home  is  home,  be  it  never  so  hometv," 
says  the  proverb ;  and  my  heart  bounded  with  thaiikfiiliiess,'as 
I  thought  of  the  many  blessings  to  which  I  had  been  permitted 
to  return.  By  candle-light  I  was  able  to  examine  more  closely 
the  countenances  in  which  I  was  so  deeply  interested.  William 
was  looking  remarkably  well ;  but  his  eyes,  he  told  me,  -were  as 
bad  as  ever.  He  was  beginning  to  employ  himself  in  knitting; 
there  were  so  many  hours  when  he  was  forced  to  be  within 

doors,  and  Jessie  was  not  able  to  read  aloud  much.     Roger I 

was  not  satisfied  about  him.  The  happy  look  which  had  cheered 
me  when  we  first  met  was  gone  now.  He  had  his  old  grave 
face, — the  face  belonging  to  the  latter  days  of  our  life  at  Dene, 
when  he  was  projecting  his  expedition  to  Canada.  I  could 
gather  but  little  from  it,  however.  Roger's  uniform  sobriety  of 
manner  was  as  repelling  to  curiosity  as  other  persons'  perpetual 
brightness.  Jessie  I  not  only  looked  at,  but  watched  most  care- 
fully. She  was  a  greater  problem  than  Roger.  She  looked  thin, 
and  ill,  and  restless,  and  unhappy ;  but  the  unhappiness  I  knew 
was  not  necessarily  mental ;  for  whenever  her  finger  ached  she 
was  miserable.  It  was  her  manner  to  Roger,  and  his  to  her 
which  I  felt  I  must  study,  if  I  wished  to  discover  how  thiuf^ 
really  stood  between  them ;  and  here,  again,  there  was  much  to 
perplex  me.  Roger  was  very  attentive,  extremely  thoughtful 
about  her ;  no  one  could  have  been  more  so ;  but  it  was  a 
thoughtfulness  which  rather  distressed  me;  it  seemed  as  thou<^h 
there  was  too  much  duty  in  it.  And  Jessie  was  grateful  but 
absent  in  manner,  and  a  little  inclined  to  take  offence,  as  she 
seemed  to  expect  him  to  ^wd  f^wH  with  her. 
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They  were  the  merest  trifles  which  gave  me  these  impressions ; 
no  one  but  myself  probably  would  have  noticed  them ;  and  we 
had  a  pleasant  cheerful  evening,  and  stayed  up  talking  much 
later  than  usual ;  and  when  at  last  I  went  to  my  room,  I  was  too 
tired  to  be  kept  awake  even  by  anxiety. 


CHAPTER  LXXVL 


I  HAD  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  have  an  explanation  with 
Jessie,  directly  I  found  myself  at  home.  Three  weeks  went  by, 
Christmas  came  and  passed,  and  the  New  Year  opened  upon  us, 
and  still  there  was  a  mysterious  silence  between  us.  I  hope 
it  was  not  my  fault;  I  can  scarcely  accuse  myself,  strictly 
speaking,  of  want  of  moral  courage ;  but  Jessie  had  the  most 
singular  and  ingenious  way  of  avoiding  the  dreaded  subject ;  and 
twice,  when  we  drew  so  near  that  my  next  question  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  an  entreaty  that  she  would  open  her  mind  to 
me,  she  became  so  painfully  agitated,  that  I  actually  dreaded  to 
make  the  experiment  again.  And  all  this  time  there  was  nothing 
exactly  to  remark  upon  in  her  way  of  going  on,  but  only  a  half- 
hidden  and  unceasing  restlessness,  which  made  every  occupation 
a  burden  and  every  conversation  wearisome,  and  which  often 
compelled  Roger  to  turn  to  me  for  the  assistance  and  sympathy 
which  it  seemed  in  vain  to  expect  from  her. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  January,  a  Saturday  ;  Roger  was  gone 
to  Hove,  and  we  did  not  expect  him  home  till  late.  We  had  our 
tea,  and  prepared  a  little  hot  supper  for  him,  for  he  was  likely  to 
come  in  cold  and  hungry.  There  had  been  somewhat  of  a  press 
in  the  money-market  for  some  weeks ;  every  one  was  feeling  it, 
and  Roger,  with  all  his  prudence,  could  not  hope  to  escape  better 
than  his  neighbours.  The  farmers  generally  were  grumbling, 
but  Roger  never  grumbled,  he  only  looked  a  little  thoughtful, 
and  begged  me  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  house  expenses.  We 
were  all  listening  particularly  for  Roger,  on  account  of  this 
uneasiness  in  our  minds,  though  any  misgiving  we  had  was  more 
for  others  than  ourselves;  and  all  at  the  same  moment  caught 
the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  coming  down  the  lane.  I  rather 
made  way  for  Jessie,  thinking  she  would  hurry  out  to  meet  him ; 
but  finding  she  did  not,  I  went  out  myself. 

"  Well !  what  news  ?"  I  said,  as  I  helped  him  off  with  his  great 
coat. 
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**  Not  80  good  as  it  might  be,  but  nothing  to  affect  us.  I  am 
later  home  than  jou  expected,  I  suppose.'* 

I  was  always  painfully  quick  in  understanding  Roger's  tone. 
He  did  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  and  I  left  it  to 
William  to  ask  disagreeable  questions.  Jessie  and  I  laid  out  the 
supper,  and  gave  him  some  hot  beer,  for  he  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
stood  in  front  of  the  fire  saying  nothing,  very  much  as  though  his 
words  were  frozen  also. 

"  Eat  your  supper,"  said  William,  good-naturedly  ;  "  and  then 
tell  us  your  news.     We  are  all  willing  to  wait." 

"  I  have  no  money  news  that  concerns  us,"  answered  Roger. 
'^  Every  one  is  complaining  and  talking,  and  saying  a  great  deal 
which  had  better  not  be  said.  Jessie,  my  dear,  if  you  are  tired, 
you  had  much  better  go  to  bed." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  wait  and  hear  what  you  have  to  tell," 
said  Jessie. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing,"  said  Roger ;  "  except  that  there 
has  been  a  run  upon  a  London  bank,  which  you  won't  understand 
anything  about." 

"  I  know  that  people  ai*e  very  often  ruined  by  such  things^" 
said  Jessie. 

"  We  are  not  ruined,  my  dear,  nor  any  of  our  friends  ;  so  you 
need  not  distress  yourself  about  it ;  but  go,"  and  he  lighted  a 
candle  for  her. 

I  think  she  felt  as  though  she  was  treated  like  a  child,  and 
I  felt  the  same,  and  was  a  little  inclined  to  blame  Roger  for 
carrying  on  the  old  system  of  making  her  a  plaything.  But  no 
one  would  have  thought  this  night  that  there  was  any  idea  of 
play  in  his  mind  ;  and  as  soon  as  Jessie  was  out  of  the  room  both 
William  and  I  exclaimed,  "  There  is  something,  Roger ;  for  pity's 
sake  let  us  have  it  out." 

"  If  the  world  could  have  its  tongue  stopped ! "  he  said,  quietly 
helping  himself  to  a  mutton-chop,  very  much  as  though  he  had 
no  appetite  for  it.  "  That  scamp,  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  John 
Hervey  have  had  a  quarrel." 

"A  quarrel,"  I  exclaimed,— "what  about?" — and  my  heart 
beat  very  fast  as  a  host  of  absurd  fears  and  fancies  crowded  into 
my  mind. 

"It  is  almost  more  than  I  can  tell, — what  about," — replied 
Roger.  "  I  didn't  hear  the  beginning.  They  were  in  the  coffee- 
room  at  the  Red  Lion,  —  your  name  was  brought  in,  Ursie." 

I  started  from  my  seat.  "  Mine  !  my  name  brought  in  by  Mr, 
Macdonald." 
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"  Don't  be  frightened,  Trot,"  said  Roger,  speaking  with  forced 
quietness,  "  the  man's  a  rogue,  and  every  one  knows  it,  and  the 
utmost  he  could  say  against  you  was  that  you  had  kept  poor 
Mrs.  Weir  from  falling  into  his  clutches;  and  for  this  I  thought 
John  Hervey  would  have  knocked  him  down." 

"  He  needn't  have  troubled  himself  to  do  that,"  I  said  ;  "  Mr. 
Macdonald  is  beneath  the  notice  of  any  right-minded  person." 

"  Quite,"  said  Roger ;  "  but  he  was  insolent,  and  half  tipsy,  and 
there  was  no  knowing  how  to  deal  with  him." 

Roger's  manner  was  strange  still.  I  did  not  feel  as  though  he 
had  told  us  all. 

"I  wish  it  hadn't  happened  on  a  Saturday,  and  at  the  Red 
Lion,"  said  William;  "  reports  get  about  so  oddly.  But  tell  us  all 
about  it.     I  don't  understand." 

"  I  shall  only  vex  Trot/'  said  Roger,  kindly ;  "  and  the  thing 
is  past  now." 

"  I  would  rather  hear,"  was  my  reply  ;  "  I  may  have  to  defend 
my  own  cause,  so  I  may  as  well  know  what  accusations  are 
brought  against  me." 

Still  Roger  hesitated.  "  I  think  I  had  better  leave  it  to  John 
Hervey,"  he  said  ;  *'  I  begged  him  to  come  over  on  Monday  and 
explain,  and  he  promised  he  would.  He  took  your  part  gallantly. 
Trot." 

"  He  would  be  sure  to  do  that,"  said  William.  "  If  it  wasn't 
that  we  have  all  been  thinking  him  in  love  with  Mary  Kemp  up 
to  within  the  last  month  or  two,  I  should  have  said  that  he  had 
a  considerable  fancy  for  Ursie." 

This  was  more  than  I  could  endure,  and  the  idea  of  a  long 
private  explanation  with  John  Herv.ey  upon  matters  so  nearly 
concerning  myself,  actually  made  me  tremble. 

"  I  don't  choose  to  wait  till  Monday,"  I  said  ;  "  I  wish  to  hear 
all  there  is  to  tell  to-night.  I  shall  not  sleep  the  worse  for  it, 
Roger,  for  I  have  nothing  on  my  conscience." 

"  Nothing,"  he  said,  patting  my  shoulder  affectionately.  "  I'll 
answer  for  that,  and  so  will  any  one  who  has  known  my  little 
Trot  as  long  as  I  have.  But  at  the  best  you  will  only  get  a  rig- 
marole story  from  me,  Ursie.  I  went  into  the  coffee-room,  and 
found  John  Hervey  and  Mr.  Macdonald  at  high  words.  As  far 
as  I  could  gather,  the  conversation  had  begun  about  banks  and 
speculations,  and  Macdonald  boasted,  so  I  was  told,  of  some  of  his, 
not  rightly  knowing,  as  you  may  believe,  what  he  said ;  and  John 
Hervey  took  him  to  task,  being  aware  that  they  were  not  much 
better  than  frauds.    I  told  him  afterwards  that  he  would  Il«»^^ 
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done  better  to  let  the  man  alone  ;  but  he  said,  he  felt  it  right  to 
speak  out,  because  of  some  present  who  were  listening,  and  might 
have  gone  away  with  a  false  impression.  Well !  Macdonald  got 
angrj,  and  was  impertinent,  and  accused  John  in  return.  I 
heard  that  myself.  He  was  not  enough  in  his  senses  to  make 
what  he  said  quite  plain,  but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  you, 
Ursie,  and  John  Hervey  had  been  in  league  to  defraud  poor  Mrs. 
Weir,  and  had  actually  got  a  large  sum  of  money  from  her.** 

I  laughed  ;  the  idea  was  too  absurd  to  make  me  angry. 

"  It  wouldn't  signify  if  there  Kad  been  no  one  by  to  hear,"  said 
William  ;  "  but  I  suppose  the  room  was  full." 

"  There  were  two  or  three  men  there,  most  of  them  Macdonald's 
friends,  and  they  backed  him  up." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ? "  I  said  ;  "  you  couldn't  stand  by 
quietly  and  hear  such  atrocious  falsehoods  uttered  about  your 
sister  ?  " 

"  You  had  a  champion  in  John  who  needed  no  support,"  said 
Roger  ;  "  but  you  needn't  fear.  Trot,  but  that  I  gave  all  the  help 
in  words  I  could — till" — he  hesitated — 

"  Till  what  ?"  I  asked.  "  Speak  out,  Roger,  I  am  able  to  stand 
up  against  anything  Mr.  Macdonald  may  say."  ' 

"Till" — and  Roger's  voice  grew  quite  hoarse  and  hollow— 
'*  till  he  declared  that  my  wife  had  told  him  everything,  and  that 
he  could  produce  letters  from  her  in  proof ;  and  then  I  gave  him 
the  lie  direct,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  room." 

I  was  .silent.     William  exclaimed,  *'  Bravo  ! " 

Roger  rose  from  the  table,  took  out  a  memorandum  book,  and 
began  to  make  some  notes  in  it.  There  was  an  awkward  silence, 
and  I  asked  if  he  had  finished  his  supper. 

"  Yes,  quite." 

I  cleared  the  table,  and  the  servants  were  called  in  to  prayers. 

Roger  read  as  calmly  as  usual ;  there  was  no  indication  in  his 
voice  of  any  trouble  in  his  mind,  but  when  I  looked  at  his  face  as 
we  rose  from  our  knees,  I  felt  I  dared  not  ask  him  any  more 
questions,  and  I  bade  him  good  night.  My  kiss  must  have  told 
him  what  I  could  not  express  in  words. 

I  heard  him  come  upstairs  very  soon  after  me.  I  was  not 
surprised  at  that,  for  William  was  not  likely  to  perceive  that 
certain  subjects  could  not  be  approached,  and  Roger  would  be 
thankful  to  escape  from  him.  Jessie's  room  joined  mine  ;  I 
often  wished  that  it  did  not,  for  I  could  not  help  sometimes 
hearing  the  tone  in  which  she  and  Roger  conversed,  though  no 
words  were  intelligible.    iVm^LUQtlo  listen  this  eyeningy  but 
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the  very  effort  seemed  only  to  increase  my  natural  quickness  of 
hearing.  First  came  a  few  light  observations,  then  something 
like  an  anxious  inquiry  from  Jessie,  and  grave  words  in  answer. 
Questions  and  replies  followed  quickly,  and  at  last  a  longer 
speech  from  Eoger,  in  a  voice  which  struck  me  as  though  he  were 
trying  to  keep  his  feelings  under  control.  A  quick,  faint  answer 
from  Jessie  succeeded,  and  a  burst  of  hysterics. 

The  next  minute  Roger  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  chamber. 
"  Ursie  !  Trot  I  can  you  let  me  in  ?"  and  I  admitted  him.  He 
looked  very  much  distressed  and  frightened. 

"  Have  you  any  sal  volatile  ?  Can  you  go  to  Jessie  ?  Poor  little 
darling !  I  ought  to  have  prepared  her  better,  but  she  would 
know.  That  good-for-nothing  wretch !  but  I  won't  think  of  him. 
Go  to  her,  Ursie ;  you  can  manage  her."  He  followed  me  into 
Jessie's  room  ;  I  forced  her  to  take  the  medicine,  and  spoke  to  her 
rather  decidedly  upon  the  necessity  of  controlling  herself,  and  for 
a  moment  she  was  calm.  But  when  Koger  addressed  her  in  his 
gentle,  tender  way,  the  excitement  returned  again.  **  Just  leave 
her  to  me,"  I  said  at  last,  "  we  shall  do  nothing  while  you  are 
here.  Go  down  stairs,  and  when  she  is  better  again,  I  will  call 
you  ;"  and  after  some  hesitation,  and  many  words  of  fondness,  he 
consented,  and  Jessie  and  I  were  left  alone. 

As  I  had  expected,  she  recovered  herself  then,  at  least,  to  a 
certain  degree,  but  this  was  no  common  attack  of  hysterics.  I 
could  insist  upon  her  being  quiet,  and  she  was  so,  but  when  she 
sat  quite  still,  the  expression  of  her  face  showed  the  most  intense 
mental  suffering.  After  seeing  her  comfortably  in  bed  I  was 
going  to  tell  Roger  that  she  was  better,  when  she  grasped  my 
hand,  and  said  in  a  faint  voice,  "  Ursie,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  gravely,  "  indeed  I  know  ;  but  it  may  be  better 
not  to  talk  to-night." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  she  exclaimed,  fancying  I  was  going  to  leave 
her.  "  I  have  told  him.  Ursie,  he  knows  that  the  only  letter 
that  could  have  been  meant  was  to  Mrs.  Price." 

"  Was  it,  really  ?  "  It  might  have  been  hard  in  me,  but  there 
was  doubt  in  my  tone.     Yet  she  was  not  indip^nant. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  indeed ;  oh  !  Ursie,  I  am  very  miserable." 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked ;  and  still  there  was  a  lingering  suspicion  in 
my  mind.  "  Is  Roger  so  angry  at  your  having  written  foolishly 
to  Mrs.  Price  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no,  no  ;  he  has  forgiven  ;  he  does  not  think — Ursie,  it 
really  was  to  Mrs.  Price." 

"You  have  told  me  so  before,  dear  Jessie,"  X  Y^^\\a^*    ^"V 

K  K 
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confess  I  am  relieved,  for  Mrs.  Temple  herself  showed  me  when 
I  was  in  Paris  a  portion  of  the  letter  which  I  suppose  was  alluded 
to,  and  certainly  gave  me  to  understand,  though  I  did  not  believe 
her  then,  that  it  had  been  written  by  you  to  Mr.  Macdonald." 

"  It  was  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Price  once  when  she  was  in 
London,"  said  Jessie.  "  It  was  very  foolish  of  me  to  say  what  I 
did,  but  she  was  always  asking  about  you ;  and  I  did  not  mean 
any  harm,  Ursie,  indeed  I  didn't." 

"  It  was  foolish,"  I  said,  "  but  not^  of  course,  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  if  you  had  written  about  our  private  affairs  to 
Mr.  Macdonald.  Jessie,  dear,  if  you  have  told  all,  go  to  sleep  now, 
and  to-morrow  talk  the  matter  over  quietly  with  Roger.  Don't 
be  afraid," 

"  Wouldn't  you  be  afraid  ?  "  she  said.  "  Wouldn't  you  really 
care  ?  " 

"  Not  if  it  was  merely  a  thoughtless  letter  to  Mrs.  Price." 

<'  But  if —  Ursie,  I  did  not  speak  at  once,  when  Roger  asked 
me  to  assure  him  that  it  was  all  false,  —  and  his  look  —  oh !  it 
was  so  terrible." 

"  Terrible,  without  cause  then,"  I  said.  "  Jessie,  you  wrong 
Roger  by  being  so  afraid  of  him." 

"  You  would  be  afraid  if  you  were  like  me ;  but  you  are  his 
sister,  not  his  wife." 

**  And,  as  a  wife's  love  is  greater  than  a  sister  a,"  I  said,  **  so 
should  her  confidence  be  greater  also.  Jessie,  dear,  you  have  had 
something  upon  your  mind  for  months,  —  you  have  acknowledged 
this  to  me ;  I  don't  ask  what  it  is,  but  I  entreat  you  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  opening,  and  confess  everything  to 
Roger." 

She  turned  her  face  away  from  me,  and  I  heard  her  murmur, 
"  I  could  have  told  you." 

"Then  let  me  hear,"  I  said;  "but  remember,  Jessie,  that 
Roger  must  know  at  last,  and  who  is  to  tell  him  so  well  as 
yourself?  " 

'*!  didn't  mean — I  didn't  think  about  it.  Oh!  Ursie,  they 
have  used  me  cruelly." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Mrs.  Price  and  Mr.  Macdonald,"  I  said. 
"  I  could  not  be  surprised  at  anything  they  did." 

"  So  unkind ! "  persisted  Jessie,  "  to  turn  my  words  against 
me,  and  brinp:  you  into  difficulty ;  I  never  thought  they  would 
have  done  so." 

She  was  wandering  from  the  important  point,  and  I  recalled 
her.     "  Don't  trouble  yowxaeV^  ^boiit  anything  that  concerns  me, 
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dear  Jessie,"  I  replied.  "Nothing  which  Mr.  Macdonald  can 
say  will  affect  me,  for  my  conscience  is  free,  at  least  on  all  points 
in  which  he  can  have  any  concern." 

"  Free !  "  murmured  Jessie.     "  Oh !  how  happy." 

"And  you  may  be  happy  too,  dearest  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  if — " 

She  interrupted  me. 

"Happy!  Oh!  never,  never.  Ursie,  you  don't  know.  He 
can't  forgive." 

'*  He  can  and  will  forgive  everything,"  I  replied.  "  He  must 
do  so,"  I  added,  rather  weakening  my  own  words,  for  I  felt  as 
though  there  might  be  some  things,  —  deceit  amongst  them,  — 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  husband  to  forgive,  at 
least,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  feel  the  same  trust  as  before. 

She  took  up  the  expression. 

"He  must  !  but  if  he  shouldn't,  Ursie,  it  would  break  my 
heart." 

Just  then  Roger  knocked  at  the  door  rather  impatiently. 
Jessie  trembled  all  over. 

"  Take  courage,"  I  whispered  ;  "pray  that  you  may  be  helped. 
Dearest  Jessie,  it  can  but  be  worse  by  delay." 

"  I  can't,  Ursie ;  stay  with  me ;  don't  leave  me." 

Another  knock.  I  forcibly  withdrew  my  hand,  kissed  her 
tenderly,  and,  with  a  prayer  that  God  would  aid  her,  turned 
away. 

The  voices  in  the  room  adjoining  mine  were  again  heard  ;  the 
tone  of  the  conversation  was  lower  than  before  ;  at  times  it  seemed 
to  cease,  and  then  it  began  again.  I  could  gain  nothing  from  it. 
I  lingered  and  waited, —  cold,  and  tired,  and  uneasy,  expecting  I 
scarcely  knew  what,  and  at  last  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  LXXVn. 


I  DREADED  the  uext  morning  more  than  I  can  tell.  All  the  time 
I  was  dressing  I  was  trying  to  guess  what  trouble  might  be  in 
store  for  me,  but  Roger's  face,  when  we  met  at  breakfast,  was  a 
cordial  to  my  heart.  He  was  always  very  happy  on  a  Sunday. 
He  had  a  knack,  which  I  could  never  attain,  of  putting  aside 
anything  which  troubled  him,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
distressed  with  earthly  cares  on  the  one  day  of  heavenly  rest ; 
and  to  my  great  astonishment,  his  cheerfulness  on  this  morning 
was  particularly  marked,  and  his  first  words  were  ; 
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^^  Jessie  has  slept  well ;  she  is  rather  tired  though,  and  not 
going  to  get  up  to  breakfast ;"  and  then  he  added,  '^  she  is  a 
forgiving  little  woman,  she  won't  let  me  give  that  fellow,  Mac- 
donald,  the  dressing  he  deserves.  But  I  must  make  him  eat  his 
own  words,  for  her  sake,  though  really  no  one,  except  his  worth- 
less companions,  would  believe  anything  he  said." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  go  to  her  after  breakfast,"  t  observed. 

"  Yes,  if  she  is  awake  ;  but  I  promised  not  to  let  her  be  dis- 
turbed, as  she  was  still  drowsy.  She  won't  be  able  to  go  to 
church  to-day,  and  I  think  I  shall  stay  and  read  to  her  now,  and 
go  myself  in  the  afternoon." 

I  can't  say  how  strange  it  was  to  me  that  he  could  take  what 
had  happened  thus  quietly.  I  fancied  him  so  sensitive  that  the 
least  imputation  on  his  wife  would  have  driven  him  nearly  wild. 
It  was  evident  that  something  had  occurred  to  make  such 
thoughts  secondary.  He  insisted  upon  carrying  up  Jessie's  break- 
fast himself,  and  stayed  with  her  for  some  time.  When  he  came 
down  he  said  she  complained  of  a  little  headache^  and  he  thought 
it  was  better  perhaps  to  let  her  be  quiet,  and  for  me  hot  to  go  to 
her.  William  went  out  before  church,  and  I  had  several  tMngs 
to  attend  to.  Roger  took  up  a  book  in  the  parlour,  but  I  soon 
saw  him  saunter  into  the  garden,  and  pace  up  and  down  the 
middle  walk  in  the  sunshine.  When  I  was  ready  for  church 
I  joined  him  there. 

"  It  is  a  blessed  day,  is  it  not,  Trot  ?  "  he  said,  putting  his  hand 
fondly  on  my  shoulder.  "  Doesn't  it  often  strike  you  how  quiet 
everything  is  on  a  Sunday  in  the  country,  as  if  the  very  birds 
and  insects  knew  that  it  was  a  time  of  peace  ?" 

We  stood  still  and  listened.  Very  far  off  there  was  a  soft, 
soothing  murmur,  the  plash  of  the  waves  as  they  reached  the 
shore,  but  no  other  sound  broke  the  stillness. 

"  I  could  not  bear  to  be  without  that  one  sound,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  like  the  breathing  of  a  human  being,  a  sign  of  life  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  sound.  And  it  does  not  disturb  one.  God  is 
very  gracious,"  he  added,  looking  up  reverently  to  the  sky,  "  to 
give  one  hours  like  these  after  days  of  storm.  Yesterday  was  a 
tempest  to  me,  Trot,  but  it  is  all  past  now,  as  though  it  had 
never  been." 

"  Except,"  I  said,  "  that  you  must  have  an  explanation  with 
Mr.  Macdonald." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  don't  talk  about  him.  I  shall  soon  make 
him  retract.  And,  Ursie,  he  can't  trouble  me, — nothing  cant 
whilst  mj  darling "    H^  ^io^i^ed^ 
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"  Go  on,"  I  said,  and  I  laughed,  kindly.  "  Don't  be  ashamed 
to  show  that  you  are  as  weal:  as  other  men." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  weakness,"  he  said,  like  myself,  laugh- 
ing a  little.  "  But  life  would  be  worth  little  without  it.  And 
Ursie,  when  people  are  first  married,  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
learn." 

"  They  are  making  discoveries  in  unknown  lands,"  I  replied ; 
**  at  least,  so  John  Hervey  says." 

"  Does  he  ?  Well,  he  is  right.  I  hope  before  long  he  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  travelling  on  his  own  account.  At  least,  if 
he  is  sure  of  coming  to  the  same  result  as  myself." 

*'  Dearest  Roger,"  I  said,  '^  no  one  can  be  so  thankful  as  I  am 
that  you  are  happy." 

He  was  silent  at  first,  but  after  a  few  moments  of  considera- 
tion, said,  "  You  must  not  misunderstand  me,  Ursie.  Neither 
John  Hervey  nor  any  one  else  can  expect  to  find  perfection, — 
only  love,"  he  added,  and  his  tone  sank  as  though  he  shrank  from 
saying  so  much  even  to  me. 

"  Jessie  does  love  you  devotedly,"  I  said  ;  "  no  one  can  doubt 
that." 

"  No  one,  no  one,"  he  said,  hastily.  "  But,  Ursie,  you  women 
are  problems,  and  often  make  us  unjust." 

"  Because  we  are  inconsistent,"  I  said. 

"You  show  the  worst  part  of  yourselves  in  every-day  life. 
There  seems  to  be  a  mist  of  petty  weaknesses  over  you,  and  then 
comes  disappointment  in  consequence,  till  a  storm  arises, — then 
you  shine  out  like  tke  sun." 

**  I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  I  said.  "  And  so  one  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  the  storm  ?" 

"  Most  thankful !"  he  replied.  "  I  could  say  it  to  no  one  but 
you,  Ursie  ;  I  never  knew  how  Jessie  loved  me  till  last  night." 

I  don't  think  I  was  ever  more  perplexed  in  my  life  as  to  what 
I  should  answer.  The  whole  conversation  was  so  entirely  different 
from  anything  I  had  anticipated.  My  silence  appeared  like  want 
of  sympathy,  but  I  could  not  speak.  William's  appearance  at  the 
further  end  of  the  walk  was  an  immense  relief,  and  hastening 
towards  him,  I  made  him  take  my  arm.  Whether  Hoger  noticed 
anything  uncomfortable  in  my  manner,  I  can't  say.  I  believe  he 
was  too  much  at  peace  that  morning  with  God,  the  world,  and 
himself,  to  be  disturbed  by  anyone.  Even  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
put  aside  for  a  future  day  of  reckoning. 

William  and  I  went  to  church  together.  I  told  Roger  that 
possibly  I  might  not  return  till  after  tlwi  ^^^Vjerwiow  ^^t^vjfc^Hsst 
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Mrs.  Bichardson  had  made  a  proposal  to  me  to  take  a  class  at  the 
afternoon  Sunday  school,  and  I  was  anxious  if  possible  to  oblige 
her.  With  Jessie  to  share  my  duties  at  home,  I  thought  it  might 
be  managed.  In  case  I  did  this,  Mrs.  Richardson  had  kindly  said 
she  would  give  me  luncheon  at  the  parsonage.  It  was  not  cer- 
tain that  I  should  be  wanted  till  the  next  Sunday,  but  it  was  as 
well  to  be  prepared.  All  the  way  to  church  I  was  obliged  to 
talk  to  William,  and  he  would  bring  forward  the  disagreeable 
subject  of  Mr.  Macdonald.  Roger,  he  said,  bore  the  matter  too 
quietly  ;  the  man  was  a  rascal,  and  deserved  to  be  prosecuted  for 
a  libel.  ^'  Roger  takes  to  heart  what  was  said  about  Jessie,  much 
more  than  what  concerns  you  though,  Ursie,"  added  William, 
^^  and  that  aggravates  me,  I  confess  ;  for,  after  all,  Jessie  might 
have  been  a  little  foolish  and  gossiping,  but  nothing  worse 
could  be  brought  against  her.  It  was  not  like  accusing  you  of 
fraud." 

"  That  notion  is  so  simply  absurd,"  I  said,  "  that  I  really  don't 
trouble  myself  about  it." 

"  I  can't  help  wishing  that  John  Hervey  had  not  made  such  a 
disturbance,"  persisted  William.  "  It  spreads  the  thing  ;  I  always 
thought  him  rather  hot-headed.  The  only  excuse  is,  as  I  said 
last  night,  Ursie,  that  he  certainly  has  a  half-liking  for  you  ;  why 
shouldn't  you  make  up  to  each  other  ?"  he  added,  turning  round 
upon  me  sharply. 

I  replied,  "  Merely,  I  suppose,  because  it  does  not  suit  us." 

"  Not  suit  you  !  But  why  shouldn't  it  ?  He  has  a  comfortable 
income  of  his  own,  and  is  getting  on  in  his  business.  And  if 
there  come  some  little  Rogers  and  Jessies,  Sandcombe  won't  be 
large  enough  to  hold  us  all." 

Very  like  William  that  was  !  Putting  things  just  in  the  way 
most  likely  to  fret  me  ;  and  yet  not  imagining  himself, — or  in- 
deed, meaning  to  be  otherwise  than  very  good-natured.  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  changing  the  conversation,  and  soon  after- 
wards we  reached  the  church.  There  are  times  when  past  days 
come  back  to  one,  seemingly  without  cause  ;  and  the  sight  of  the 
school  children  under  the  gallery  brought  to  me  the  recollection 
of  Miss  Milicent,  and  the  first  time  I  saw  her  in  Compton  Church, 
dressed  in  the  cloth  jacket  and  red  handkerchief,  and  trying  to 
awe  us  all  into  order.  I  felt  that  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
her  again,  for  my  heart  clung  tenderly  to  the  days  associated  with 
the  remembrance  of  her  ;  and  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Weir  left  still  a 
blank  at  my  heart,  which  nothing  could  fill.  Country  churches 
remain  for  years  unaltered,  and  Compton  Church  was  precisely 
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the  same  now  as  it  was  in  those  old  days,  except  that  a  new 
generation  of  little  figures  might  be  seen  on  the  wooden  benches. 
I  was  glad  to  think  that  I  should  have  to  teach  them  ;  it  gave  me 
a  fresh  interest,  and  when  Mrs.  Richardson  came  up  to  me  after 
the  service,  and  said  she  should  be  inuch  obliged  if  I  could  stay, 
I  was  very  willing  to  accede.  WiUiam,  I  knew,  would  find  his 
way  home  with  the  farm  people  ;  but  just  as  he  was  setting  forth, 
I  saw  John  Hervey  join  him,  and  they  entered  into  conversa- 
tion. I  was  turning  away  to  follow  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  feeling 
thankful  to  have  an  excuse  for  escaping  from  John,  when  William 
called  to  me.  "  Ursie,  where  are  you  marching  to  ?  Have  you 
no  thanks  to  give  your  champion  ?" 

John's  colour  came  up  into  his  face,  in  a  manner  which  was 
perfectly  distressing.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure,  whether  to  see  a 
man  blush  is  not  worse  than  to  see  him  shed  tears.  He  put  out 
his  hand,  drew  it  back,  and  stammered,  and  at  last  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter — really,  I  believe,  because  he  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do  ;  for  certain  I  am  there  was  no  mirth  in  his  merriment. 

I  was  very  conscious,  —  which  is  a  most  uncomfortable  feeling 
at  all  times,  —  and  in  my  wish  to  be  quite  at  ease,  I  said  something 
which  I  am  very  nearly  sure  was  nonsense.  At  any  rate  it  made 
William  interpose  with,  —  "  Well !  if  you  two  are  n©t  the  strangest 
beings,  one  would  think  you  had  never  met  before.  Ursie,  surely 
you  can  say,  *  Thank  you,'  to  a  man  who  took  your  part  as  John 
Hervey  did  last  night." 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Hervey  needs  words,"  I  said  :  "  he  must 
know  how  grateful  I  am  ;  only  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  subject 
to  enter  upon."  ^. 

**  Indeed  it  is  not ! "  exclaimed  John.  "  I  wouldn't  have  a 
word  said,  except  —  I  am  afraid,  Ursie,  I  must  ask  to  have  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  you." 

"  We  will  wait  till  to-morrow,"  I  said  ;  feeling  myself  at  the 
same  time  to  be  the  most  cold,  ungrateful  creature  living. 

There  was  a  tone  of  mournful  bitterness  in  John's  voice,  as  he 
said,  "  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  urging  you  against  your  will, 
but  to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  I  must  leave  you  to  settle  matters  your  own  way,"  said  Wil- 
liam, "  or  I  shall  not  be  in  time  for  dinner.  Ursie,  I  shall  send  Roger 
to  church  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  can  walk  home  with  you." 

I  was  left  standing  in  the  road  with  John  Hervey,  the  villagers 
watching  us.  Six  months  ago  I  should  no  more  have  cared  for 
this  than  I  should  for  being  seen  holding  a  conversation  with 
William  or  Roger  ;  but  now  it  made  me  uncomfortable,  and  in 
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order  to  escape  it,  I  said,  "  We  cannot  stay  here.  Perhaps  you 
would  not  mind  coming  down  to  the  Parsonage  with  me.  Mrs. 
Richardson  would  let  us  have  our  conversation  there,  I  am  sure." 

"  Just  as  you  wish,"  he  said  quietly,  and  we  walked  on 
together. 

Mrs.  Richardson  was  a  very  simple-minded  person,  who  never 
suspected  any  one  of  a  double  meaning,  and  when  I  went  to  her 
and  told  her  that  Mr.  Hervey  and  I  had  a  few  words  to  say  to 
each  other,  and  that  I  did  not  like  standing  about  in  the  road, 
she  offered  us  at  once  to  go  into  the  school-room,  whilst  her 
children  were  having  their  dinner  in  the  dining  room.  "  And 
something  shall  be  kept  hot  for  you,  Ursula,"  she  added  kindly, 
"  though  don't  be  long,  or  you  will  have  no  time  to  eat  it."  So 
John  Hervey  and  I  were  once  more  doomed  to  a  private  inter- 
view, though  happily  we  had  a  definite  subject  to  talk  about, 
which  I  felt  to  be  a  safeguard  as  long  as  we  could  keep  to  facts. 

John  began  the  conversation  with  another  excuse  for  having 
forced  it  upon  me,  but  I  cut  him  short. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  say  anything  of  that  kind,"  I  observed; 
"  you  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Mr.  Hervey,  in  taking  up  my 
cause,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  you  should  have  been  called  upon 
to  do  it.  But  to  say  that  I  care  much  for  what  a  man  like 
Mr.  Macdonald  may  choose  to  assert  when  he  is  tipsy,  would  be 
untrue,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  certain  that  you  felt  as  indif- 
ferent about  it  as  I  do." 

"  It  is  not  for  you  to  care,  Ursie,  nor  for  me,"  he  replied.  "  If 
one  troubled  oneself  about  false  reports,  life  might  be  miserable. 
I  thoroughly  frightened  Macdonald  last  night,  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  never  venture  to  repeat  his 
falsehoods.  If  he  does,  I  have  the  means  of  punishing  him  in 
my  own  hands.  But  he  said  something  about  your  sister-in-law 
which  unfortunately  is  true.  She  did  write  to  him  when  you 
were  away.  It  was  from  her  that  he  learnt  what  your  move- 
ments were  likely  to  be,  and  by  that  means  they  were  com- 
municated to  M.  Dalange." 

"Begging  your  pardon,"  I  said,  "I  think  you  are  under  a 
mistake.  Jessie  wrote  one  note  to  Mrs.  Price,  part  of  which  I 
saw.  It  was  sent,  I  believe,  to  Mrs.  Temple,  by  whom  I  don't 
know,  with  the  long  letter  from  Mr.  Macdonald,  which  you  your- 
self read  in  Paris.  There  was  a  thoughtless  observation  in  it 
about  my  influence  with  Mrs.  Weir,  and  Jessie  is  very  sorry  she 
made  it,  but  as  for  anything  more  of  consequence  having  transpired 
through  it,  I  am  all  but  eerlsAtv  \\v?k\,  \t  as  impossible." 
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"  I  wish  I  could  believe  it,"  said  John  earnestly.  "  I  wish  to 
my  heart  I  could  believe  it.  But  Macdonald,  as  you  know,  talks 
about  it,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  everything  you  and  I 
planned  was  told  immediately  to  Macdonald,  and  through  him  to 
his  French  friend,  who  came  to  Paris  expressly,  because  he  knew 
that  I  was  daily  expected,  and  was  afraid  that  I  might  be  working 
against  him.  Mrs.  Temple  also,  as  you  are  aware,  was  sent  there 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  were  not  more  cautious 
in  what  you  wrote." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  I  replied,  "  yet  what  I  said  was  very  little  ; 
nothing  indeed  that  I  can  remember,  except  that  we  meant  to 
leave  certain  places  oi\  certain  days,  and  that  Miss  Milicent  was 
going  to  consult  you  about  some  of  her  affairs.  And  I  wrote 
quite  privately  to  Roger,  thinking,  of  course,  that  nothing  which 
was  mentioned  would  go  beyond  our  own  circle.  It  never  entered 
my  head  to  say,  *  Don't  show  it  to  Jessie.' " 

"  It  did  go  beyond  your  own  circle,"  said  John,  "  but  that  is 
not  your  fault,  Ursie.  Only  indeed  I  am  very  sorry  about  your 
sister-in-law." 

'*  But  it  is  not  true,"  I  said;  "forgive  me  for  speaking  hastily, 
Mr.  Hervey,  but  I  can't  help  it.  It  is  all  an  exaggeration."  Then 
recollecting  the  short  conversation  which  had  passed  between 
myself  and  M.  Dalange  at  Andely,  I  added,  "  M.  Dalange  once 
mentioned  Jessie  to  me,  and  implied  she  had  been  staying  at 
Dene,  and  that  was  entirely  untrue.  He  thought,  too,  that  I  was 
a  great  friend  of  Mrs.  Price,  which  was  another  complete  mistake. 
You  see  one  cannot  depend  upon  any  of  them." 

"  M.  Dalange,"  replied  John,  "  only  wished  to  find  out  whether 
Macdonald  was  playing  him  true  or  false  as  to  the  persons  from 
whom  he  professed  to  get  his  information.  With  regard  to  the 
note  you  mlBntion,  I  can  tell  you  how  Mrs.  Temple  got  it.  It  was 
through  the  people  who  took  Stonecliff,  Mrs.  Price  pressed  an 
acquaintance  with  them,  as  I  understand,  and  they,  coming  into 
a  new  neighbourhood,  and  not  knowing  anything  about  the 
residents,  let  her  make  up  to  them  ;  and  so,  by  degrees,  as  they 
grew  more  intimate,  I  suppose,  they  talked  about  Mrs.  Temple, 
and  Mrs.  Weir,  and  all  the  family,  and  Mrs.  Price  put  them  up 
to  her  notion  of  what  was  going  on,  and  through  them  alarmed 
Mrs.  Temple,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  distant  relation.  The  object 
of  it  all,  of  course,  was  to  have  you  recalled." 

"  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  so,"  I  said  ;  "  but  What  motive 
could  Mrs.  Price  have  had  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  First  of  all,  she  hates  you  as  much  as  she  hates  any  ovvt 
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on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  said  John.  "  You  have  kept  aloof 
from  her,  and  made  other  people  do  the  same  ;  and  she  has  never 
forgiven  Jessie's  marrying  into  your  family  ;  and  if  she  could 
do  you  an  injury  and  make  Roger  and  Jessie  miserable,  she 
would  be  only  too  glad.  But  besides  this,  I  pretty  well  know 
that  her  husband  was  in  a  certain  degree  mixed  up  with  Mac- 
donald's  speculation,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  her, 
therefore,  to  get  hold  of  Miss  Miliccnt's  money,  which  as  long 
as  you  were  there  to  watch,  could  not  be  done.  But  all  this, 
Ursie,  is  comparatively  nothing  ;  I  must  again  go  back  to  the 
fact  of  the  accusation  against  your  sister-in-law,  and  say  that 
it  ought  to  be  contradicted  at  once  if  it  i^  untrue  ;  and  if  it  is 
not,  the  sooner  it  is  crushed  the  better." 

"  It  is  not  true,"  I  again  said. 

"  Well !  then,  some  one  must  get  a  direct  acknowledgment 
that  it  is  false  from  Macdonald  himself.  Now,  Ursie,  if  you 
think  I  might  venture,  I  believe  I  could  do  so,  and  this  very 
day.     Macdonald  leaves  Dene  to-morrow." 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "  To  interfere  without  Roger's  con- 
sent !     I  don't  quite  see  how  it  could  be  done." 

"  I  was  in  hopes,"  he  said,  "  that  it  might  be  the  easiest  way. 
I  have  Macdonald  under  my  thumb,  and,  in  his  sober  senses, 
he  knows  that  full  well.  I  could  without  difficulty  bring  him 
before  a  court  of  justice  for  being  mixed  up  with  the  French- 
man's frauds.  -Anything  that  I  insist  upon  his  doing  he  will 
do,  when  he  is  sober,  that  is.  And  I  am  now  going  to  Dene 
with  the  full  determination  of  making  him  sign  a  paper  retracting 
every  word  he  had  the  audacity  to  utter  against  you  and  me  last 
night.  K  you  were  quite  sure,  quite  certain  that  the  accusation 
against  your  sister-in-law  is  as  unfounded  as  that  brought 
against  us,  I  could  easily  force  him  to  retract  it  at  the  same 
time." 

If !  In  spite  of  Jessie's  protestations  and  Roger's  happiness, 
and  the  absence  of  anything  that  could  be  called  proof  to  the 
contrary,  I  hesitated  ;  and  John  perceived  my  hesitation,  I  am 
sure,  but  he  could  not  bctar  to  notice  it.  Neither  could  I  bear 
to  allude  to  it. 

"  I  think,"  I  said,  after  a  few  moments'  consideration,  **  that 
you  may  very  fairly  tax  him  with  exaggeration,  and  with  having 
implied  that  his  intelligence  came  direct  from  Jessie,  when  in 
fact  he  only  learnt  it  through  Mrs.  Price.  More  than  this  I 
am  afraid  we  cannot  demand,  for  Jessie  was  incautious,  and  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Price  ought  not  to  have  been  written  at  all." 
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"  It  will  be  a  great  deal  if  we  get  that,"  said  John.  "  Ursie,  if  you 
can  only  slop  the  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Price,  you  will  do  a 
kinder  act  both,  towards  Roger  and  Jessie  than  you  at  all  imagine." 

I  made  no  answer,  for  I  felt  very  desponding. 

"You  are  displeased  with  me,  I  am  afraid,"  ho  continued.  **I 
am  interfering." 

His  tone  woke  me  up  from  a  kind  of  dream.  We  were  leaving 
facts  ;  and  feelings  were  dangerous  ground. 

Speaking  quickly,  and  rather  coldly,  I  said,  "  Oh  I  no,  indeed. 
You  are  very  good  to  take  .so  much  trouble.  I  am  sure  Roger 
and  we  all  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you." 

It  went  like  an  arrow  through  me  to  see  the  pained  expression 
of  his  face.  He  took  up  his  hat,  wished  me  good-bye,  and  did  not 
even  say  that  I  should  hear  from  him. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  my  impulse  was  to  rush  after 
him,  to  beg  him  to  return,  to  tell  him  that  I  thought  him  the 
best,  kindest,  truest  of  friends  ;  that  I  trusted  him  as  I  had 
never  trusted  any  one  except  Roger  ;  that  if  I  could  only  see  him 
happy  I  would  be  contented  to  be  unhappy  myself  for  the  remain- 
der of  my  life.   But  marry  him  !    No,  I  had  not  come  to  that  yet. 


CHAPTER  LXXVnL 

Roger  came  to  me  at  the  school,  and  walked  with  me  to  church. 
He  was  not  so  comfortable  as  when  I  left  him  in  the  morning. 
Jessie,  he  said,  was  so  extremely  depressed  ;  she  seemed  to  take 
so  very  much  to  heart  the  having  been  spoken  of  in  that  public 
manner,  even  by  a  person  whom  every  one  despised.  **  And  I  am 
afraid,"  he  added,  "  that  a  few  words  of  mine  may  have  increased 
her  unhappiness.  Poor  little  thing  !  she  is  so  timid  ;  and  you 
know,  Ursie,  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  women  of 
a  timid  mind,  and  what  I  feel  I  express  strongly.  I  left  her  at 
last  very  miserable,  because  of  something  I  said  about  the  trust 
I  had  always  hitherto  placed  in  her,  and  the  full  confidence  I 
had  in  her  word ;  and  she  seemed  to  fancy  that  it  implied  some 
change  now.  I  should  scarcely  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
away  from  her,  only  she  put  herself  into  a  perfect  agony  about 
my  missing  church." 

"  It  certainly  must  be  very  strange  to  you,"  I  said,  not  quite 
knowing  what  other  remark  to  make.  "  You  have  had  so  very 
little  to  do  with  women." 
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"Nothing,  nothing  at  all,  so  to  say  ;  for  I  always  felt,  Trot, 
that  you  stood  upon  your  own  ground,  and  did  not  want  petting 
and  humouring.  Lately,  I  have  thought," — and  he  paused, — "  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  been  quite  wise  with  Jessie  ;  she  has 
been  such  a  child  to  me  always." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said  gently,  for  I  was  not  sure  that  he  would  he 
pleased  to  find  me  agreeing  with  him,  "  it  might  have  been  better 
to  put  her  in  a  more  decided  position  of  authority,  and  to  have 
given  her  more  responsibilities.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  that  has 
been  tried  since  I  have  been  away." 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  said,  in  a  quick  tone ;  "  she  might  have  done 
better,  probably  she  would,  if  you  had  not  been  expected  home 
every  day,  as  it  were.  But  matters  of  business  were  put  off, — 
and — I  suppose  it  is  natural — she  likes  going  out.  Young 
things  always  do ;  don't  they  ?  " 

I  could  almost  have  laughed, — it  was  a  simplicity  with  which 
one  would  have  been  really  inclined  to  find  fault,  but  that  it 
arose  from  an  intense  humility.  He  did  literally  feel  quite 
ignorant  about  women,  and  was  in  a  constant  dread  of  being  hard 
or  exacting  with  his  young  wife. 

"  Dear  Roger,"  I  said,  "  you  must  really  cease  to  look  upon 
Jessie  as  a  young  thing,  as  you  call  her.  When  a  woman  marries, 
she  takes  upon  herself  certain  responsibilities  ;  and,  whatever  her 
youth  may  be,  she  can't  shake  them  off.  And  you  will  not  mind 
my  saying  that  Jessie  would  be  much  happier  in  the  end  by 
being  made  to  fulfil  her  duties  than  by  being  assisted  in  the  en- 
deavour to  avoid  them.  And  if,"  I  added,  "  my  being  at  Sand- 
combe  in  any  way  stands  in  the  way  of  this,  I  needn't  say  to  you, 
that,  let  it  be  what  pain  it  may  to  part,  I  shall  be  the  first  to 
propose  it." 

"  No,  Ursie,  never,  never,"  he  exclaimed  eagerly  ;  "  it  is  your 
home  always.  But  you  are  right  ;  yes,  you  are  right  ;  I  do 
believe,  in  other  ways,  I  have  been  a  fool.  I  don't  blame  her, 
poor  darling  !  she  was  a  child  ;  I  could  not  have  expected  more." 

He  became  very  silent  after  this.  We  were  drawing  near  the 
church,  and  with  his  usual  feeling  of  reverence,  he  was  doubtless 
preparing  himself  to  enter  rightly  upon  the  service.  As  I  knelt 
by  him,  I  heard  the  words  of  the  confession  repeated,  oh  !  so 
fervently,  with  such  deep,  deep  humiliation.  I  felt  that  he  was 
crowding  into  it  all  the  errors  of  which  he  felt  himself  to  have 
been  guilty  in  his  conduct  towards  Jessie.  If  there  was  one 
prayer  on  my  lips  uttered  that  afternoon  more  earnestly  than  any 
other,  it  was  that  God woxxY^  ^we  \.o  \\\^\cv\i<5i^^  the  "  peace  which 
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the  world  cannot  give  ;  that  their  hearts  might  be  set  to  obey 
His  commandments,  and  their  time  be  passed  in  rest  and 
quietness." 

When  that  prayer  was  made,  I  was  comforted  by  the  feeling 
that  any  unkind  jealousy  I  might  once  have  felt  was  melting 
away  under  the  influence  of  true  and  unselfish  affection. 

It  was  growing  dusk  before  we  left  the  church,  for  we  had  a 
christening  and  a  long  sermon,  and  the  days  were  short.  As  we 
walked  back,  I  told  Roger  what  had  passed  between  John 
Hervey  and  me  ;  and  he  agreed  that  it  might  be  better  for  John 
to  interfere  in  the  matter  than  for  him.  He  could  scarcely  do  it, 
he  said,  without  making  what,  perhaps,  would  be  an  unwise  fuss  ; 
and  he  had  no  such  hold  over  Mr.  Macdonald  as  John  possessed. 
We  referred  also  to  the  conversation  just  before  church.  Roger 
was  an  energetic  person  in  dealing  with  himself.  He  never,  like 
some  people,  sat  looking  at  a  fault,  and  thinking  that  by  looking 
he  was  destroying  it.  The  moment  he  perceived  anything  to  be 
amiss,  he  steadfastly  set  himself  to  subdue  it ;  and  now,  having 
begun  to  perceive  that  his  love  for  Jessie  was  more  self-indulgent 
than  self-denying, — for  that  was  the  root  of  the  matter  when  the 
case  was  examined, — he  was  determined  to  correct  the  evil  with- 
out delay.  He  and  I  talked  over  many  little  ways  in  which  we 
might  bring  Jessie  round  to  a  sense  of  her  true  position  in  the 
family,  working  at  our  object  by  degrees,  for  we  both  felt  that  it 
would  not  do,  especially  in  her  present  weak  state,  to  make  any 
sudden  change.  "  By  and  by,"  said  Roger  ;  "  if  it  please  God  all 
should  go  well  with  her,  there  will  be  a  claim  upon  her  which  no 
woman  can  put  aside,  and  so  she  will  naturally  learn  to  be  more 
managing,  and  exercise  greater  authority.  I  only  hope,  Ursie, 
she  won't  come  in  your  way." 

"  There  is  not  much  fear  of  that,"  I  said.  "  I  can  mark  out 
certain  duties  which  ought  to  belong  especially  to  me,  and  those 
I  can  attend  to ;  and  you  know,  Roger,  it  is  the  principle  we 
want  from  Jessie,  more  than  the  actual  work.  When  she  has  a 
baby  to  attend  to,  she  won't  be  able  to  do  so  much  in  other  ways, 
but  as  long  as  she  feels  herself  responsible,  it  will  not  signify. 
You  mustn't  quarrel  with  me,"  I  added,  "if  sometimes  I  let 
things  go  wrong,  just  to  show  her  that  if  she  does  not  attend  to 
them  nobody  else  will.  It  seems  to  me  rather  spoiling  a  person, 
whether  it  may  be  Jessie  or  any  one  else,  always  to  finish  what 
is  left  undone.  There  are  so  many  ^yho  are  quite  satisfied  to  see 
duties  performed  without  troubling  themselves  to  ask  who  does 
them.    As  I  once  heard  Farmer  Kemp  say,  *  One-third  of  the 
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world  takes  two-thirds  of  the  world's  duties,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  share  the  remainder  between  them,  and  so  the  work  is 
done,  and  every  one  thinks  he  has  had  his  right  share." 

Roger  laughed  a  little,  and  said  the  farmer  was  always  severe 
upon  idlers,  but  no  doubt  he  was  right ;  adding,  "  I  can't  think, 
however,  that  there  is  any  lack  of  will  for  work  in  my  Jessie." 

I  agreed  with  him  in  a  certain  way,  but  I  did  not  enter  into 
what  I  felt  to  be  the  essential  difference  between  Jessie's  view  of 
life  and  mine.  With  me  work  was  the  object,  and  amusement 
the  accident  of  existence ;  with  her,  amusement  was  the  object, 
and  work  the  accident.  Roger  would  quite  have  agreed  with 
me,  but  he  would  not  have  been  pleased  to  be  told  that  his  wife 
differed.  He  was  feeling  very  tenderly  towards  her,  having  dis- 
covered, as  he  supposed,  in  his  own  wrong  management,  the 
cause  of  all  which  of  late  had  disturbed  him ;  and  in  his  noble 
unselfishness,  being  thankful  to  take  the  whole  burden  of  blame 
upon  himself,  so  that  he  might  but  spare  her. 

Roger  and  I  entered  the  house  together.  I  went  into  the 
parlour  to  warm  myself,  and  have  a  little  chat  with  William ; 
and  Roger,  finding  Jessie  not  there,  ran  upstairs  to  her.  I  was 
afraid  she  was  not  so  well,  for  William  said  she  had  kept  to  her 
room  all  the  afternoon.  We  had  said  but  a  few  words  when 
Roger  came  down  again.  "Jessie  must  be  in  the  kitchen,"  he 
observed,  "  she  is  not  upstairs." 

"  She  was  not  there  a  minute  ago,"  I  replied,  "for  I  looked  in 
as  I  went  by  ;  but  she  may  be  in  the  scullery,  or  perhaps  in  the 
dairy." 

"  She  ought  to  keep  quiet,"  said  Roger,  anxiously.  "I  must 
have  her  in  directly  ; "  and  he  hurried  away. 

We  heard  him  call,  and  speak  to  the  servants,  and  go  out  into 
the  back  yard  ;  and  then  he  came  back  again.  "  She  is  not  out," 
he  said  ;  "  she  must  be  upstairs ; "  and  now  feeling  a  little 
fidgety  myself,  I  followed  him,  and  we  went  from  room  to  room, 
but  no  Jessie  was  to  be  found.  Roger  grew  very  pale,  very  quiet, 
instead  of  rushing  from  one  place  to  another,  as  he  had  done  at 
first,  he  slowly  opened  every  door,  every  closet,  asked  each  of  the 
servants  separately  where  their  mistress  had  last  been  seen,  and 
then  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  again.  I  dared  not  ask  him 
what  he  thought,  and  I  returned  to  the  parlour. 

"  She  is  taking  a  little  fresh  air,"  said  William,  as  he  sat  com- 
fortably by  the  parlour  fire,  not  in  the  least  disturbing  himself. 
"  I  never  trouble  myself  about  these  matters,  they  are  sure  to 
come  right." 
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'*  Jessie  is  not  so  very  fond  of  fresh  air,"  I  said  ;  "  all  to-day 
she  has  been  feeling  so  unwell." 

"  All  the  more  reason  that  she  should  want  air,"  he  replied. 
"  Now,  I  remember,  I  did  hear  the  front  door  close,  soon  after 
Boger  went  to  church.  I  thought  he  might  have  come  back  for 
something,  but  I  dare  say  it  was  Jessie." 

"  She  ought  to  be  returned  then  by  this  time,"  I  said ;  "  hark  ! 
what  is  that." 

It  was  Roger's  voice  calling  in  the  garden,  clear  and  full,  but 
sharpened  by  intense  anxiety. 

"  I  must  go  out  to  him,"  I  said  ;  "  I  can't  bear  this."  And 
I  hurried  out  and  joined  him  in  the  yard  by  the  great  barn. 

"  She  is  not  here ;  she  must  have  heard  me  if  she  had  been," 
he  said.  "  Oh  !  Ursie,"  and  he  put  his  hands  to  his  forehead, 
and  actually  staggered  against  the  wall,  **  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  She  is  ill,  or  she  has  taken  some  strange  fancy  in  her  head," 
I  said,  "  Are  you  sure,  Roger,  that  she  was  not  frightened  at 
anything  when  you  left  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed.  "  She  was  frightened  at  me,  —  at  me, 
who  loved  her  better  than  life.  Ursie,  I  don't  know  what  I  said 
to  her,  but  she  cried,  —  poor  child  !  poor  darling  !  God  forgive 
me.     I  am  a  wretch." 

"  She  is  gone  to  Dene,"  I  said.  The  words  came  out  without 
thought,  and  they  were  scarcely  uttered  when  Roger  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  dim  twilight,  tearing  up  the  lane  like  a  madman. 

It  was  in  vain  to  follow  him,  I  could  not  go  back  to  William, 
and  I  went  upstairs  to  my  own  room.  There  sitting  down,  I 
strove  to  bring  before  my  mind  all  which  I  dreaded. 

But  I  could  not  steadily  face  anything.  One  fear  after  another 
crowded  upon  me,  all  connected  with  Jessie's  insincerity  and 
Mrs.  Price's  fatal  influence.  I  felt  certain  Jessie  was  gone  to 
Dene  ;  but  ill,  weak,  alone,  in  Roger's  absence  —  there  must  be 
some  very  strong  motive  to  lead  her  to  such  a  step  ;  she  must  at 
least  have  reckoned  upon  doing  it  secretly. 

There  was  deception,  and  Roger  must  know  it.  His  delusion 
would  be  at  an  end  ;  and  where  then  would  be  his  happiness? 
My  heart  grew  faint. 

I  remained  by  myself,  praying,  thinking,  fearing,  listening,  and 
at  last,  remembering  William,  roused  myself  to  the  effort  of  going 
downstairs  again.  I  was  glad  I  did,  for  William  himself  was  by 
this  time  as  anxious  as  I  could  be,  and  showing  his  anxiety  by 
giving  the  most  contradictory  and  senseless  orders.  Every  corner 
and  nook  had  been  searched,  both  in  the  house  and  out  of  it. 
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but  he  insisted  upon  the  servants  going  round  again,  and  was 
quite  angry  with  mo  because  I  did  not  accompany  them.  I 
could  have  done  so  willingly  for  the  sake  of  occupation  ;  to  sit 
still  was  unendurable,  but  my  comfort  was  to  dress  myself  in  a 
cloak,  go  to  the  front  door,  and  hearken,  catching  the  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  sea,  and  the  moaning  of  the  wind  rushing  across 
the  downs,  and  thinking,  as  the  sounds  mingled  with  the  nervous 
ringing  in  my  ears,  that  I  heard  voices  calling  out  that  she  was 
returned. 

Seven  o'clock  came.  Roger  might  have  been  to  Dene  and 
come  back  ;  at  any  rate,  it  could  not  be  long  before  he  was  with 
us.  Whenever  I  went  into  the  parlour,  William  sent  me  to  listen 
again,  and  at  last  followed  himself ;  and  we  stood  together  at  the 
house- door  in  silence. 

William  spoke  first.  There  had  been  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
followed  by  a  lull.     "  A  cry,  Ursie  ;  you  heard  it  ?'* 

"  No,"  I  said  ;  "  it  was  the  wind."  I  left  him,  and  went 
forward  a  few  paces,  hearing  nothing. 

"  There  it  is  again  !"  called  out  William.  But  still  all  was 
silent  to  my  ear. 

.  William  himself,  when  I  went  back  to  him,  thought  he  had  been 
deceived.  I  begged  him  to  go  in  doors,  for  it  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  rather  reluctantly  he  consented,  and  was  just  turning  away, 
when  both  of  us  at  the  same  moment  exclaimed,  ,  *'  Yes,  there 
is  some  one."  And  William  called  again,  whilst  I  ran  into  the 
house  to  tell  Joe  Goodenough  to  take  a  lantern,  and  go  ont. 

"  It  is  John  Hervey's  voice,"  said  William,  when  I  rejoined 
him  ;  and  my  heart  sank.  I  thought  it  must  surely  have  been 
Roger  with  Jessie.  Whoever  it  might  be,  the  time  seemed  endless 
before  Joe  had  lighted  his  lantern,  and  gone  forth  ;  and  then  I 
thought  he  moved  as  though  his  feet  were  clogged.  "  Give  me 
the  light  ;  let  me  take  it,  and  you  follow,"  I  exclaimed,  throwing 
my  cloak  over  my  head  ;  and  the  man  did  as  I  bade,  striding 
after  me  as  I  ran  up  the  lane.  When  we  were  at  the  top,  and  on 
the  open  down,  I  told  my  companion  to  shout,  and  his  call  was 
immediately  answered.  The  voice  came  from  the  right,  in  the 
direction  of  Dene  ;  and  I  went  on,  till  I  reached  the  green  path 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  down,  and  then  ran  down  as  hard  as  I 
could.  I  saw  no  one  ;  but  before  I  had  gone  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards,  a  voice  from  amidst  the  furze  and  fern  which 
clothed  the  steep  descent  at  the  side  of  the  path,  called  out, 
"  Holloa !  who's  there  ?  Stay,  will  you,  and  lend  a  helping 
hand." 
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"  Mr.  Hervey !"  I  exclftimed. 

"  Ursie  !"  was  uttered  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Where  are  you  ?     What  do  you  want  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Are  you  alone  ?  Hold  the  light  this  way."  And  doing  as 
I  was  bid,  whilst  bending  forward  to  peer  into  the  darkness,  I 
saw  John  Hervey,  with  something  in  his  arms,  struggling  to 
make  his  way  up  the  ascent. 

Joe  was  by  his  side  before  I  could  tell  what  was  to  be  done  ; 
and  John  Hervey  called  out  in  a  cheerful  voice,  *'  We  shall  do 
now, — all  right.     She  will  come  to  herself  again  presently." 

"  What !  Jessie  ?" 

He  made  no  answer,  for  he  was  breathless  ;  but  having  such 
good  help,  in  a  few  moments  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  with 
his  motionless  burden. 

"  She  is  dead  I"  I  exclaimed  in  horror,  as  I  put  the  lantern  to 
her  face. 

"  Not  at  all  that,  ma'am,"  said  Joe  ;  "  she  is  only  in  a  kind  of 
faint.  We'll  soon  have  her  home  ;"  and,  with  John's  assistance, 
he  raised  her  again,  so  as  to  carry  her  more  conveniently  between 
them,  and  they  went  on.  I  asked  no  questions,  for  I  felt  it  was 
not  the  moment. 

She  was  taken  into  the  house,  carried  up  to  her  room,  and  laid 
upon  the  bed.  rNo  doubt  she  had  fainted,  but  it  was  a  worse 
state  of  faintness  than  usual.  She  revived  for  a  few  moments, 
but  only  to  die  away,  as  it  were,  again.  John  and  William 
stayed  outside  the  door.  I  saw  they  were  both  extremely  uneasy. 
I  heard  William  asking  questions,  but  I  could  not  attend  to  the 
answers  ;  all  my  thoughts  were  given  to  Jessie.  After  a  few 
minutes  I  made  up  my  mind  to  send  into  Hove  for  a  doctor.  It 
might  not  be  necessary,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  safe,  and  Joe  was 
ordered  to  ride  off  directly.  John  Hervey  said  he  would  go  out 
and  look  for  Roger,  who  most  likely  was  out  upon  the  downs. 
I  wanted  to  get  Jessie  regularly  into  bed  before  Roger  came  ;  I 
felt  he  would  be  less  frightened  then.  But  before  I  could  manage 
this,  a  hasty  step  on  the  stairs,  and  a  quick  but  very  gentle  knock, 
told  that  Roger  was  returned.  I  opened  the  door,  and,  without 
speaking  to  me,  he  went  up  directly  to  the  bed,  and  stood  looking- 
at  his  wife  for  some  moments.  "  She  is  better  now,"  I  said  ;  "  we 
will  get  her  into  bed  ;  and  I  have  sent  for  the  doctor  from  Hove. 
You  had  better  go  down,  and  leave  her  to  me."  Still  he  did  not 
answer  ;  but  he  bent  down,  and  kissed  Jessie's  poor,  little,  pale 
face,  and  parted  her  hair  from  her  forehead,  and  lifted  her  in  his 
arms,  that  1  might  unfasten  her  dress  ;  and  I  heard  him  whis^^ei!, 
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"  Jessie,  my  Jessie,  just  smile  once."  But  though  she  opened  her 
ejes,  it  was  not  as  though  she  knew  him,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately closed  again. 

I  told  Roger  to  go  downstairs,  and  said  I  would  call  him  again 
when  I  was  ready. 

He  moved  away,  but  it  was  only  to  go  outside  the  door  and 
pace  up  and  down  the  passage. 

Martha  and  I  undressed  Jessie,  and  put  her  into  bed,  but  she 
never  spoke  or  looked  at  us  in  any  way  as  though  she  was  con- 
scious, only  she  moaned  a  good  deal,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  she 
must  have  met  with  some  bad  accident,  although  there  were  no 
broken  limbs. 

"  We  will  make  the  room  comfortable,  and  then  leave  your 
master  to  watch  her,"  I  said  to  Martha,  and  I  began  putting: 
away  the  things,  and  sent  Martha  to  fetch  some  more  water. 
Roger  came  into  the  room  as  Martha  went  out.  He  sat  down  by 
the  bed,  and  I  came  and  stood  by«him  with  Jessie's  dress  in  my 
hand.  The  pocket  was  heavy,  and  I  took  the  things  out  of  it  and 
laid  them  on  the  bed,  one  by  one  ;  her  thimble,  and  a  little  pocket- 
book,  and  needlecase,  and  pincushion,  and,  at  last,  a  packet  of 
letters,  some  of  which  fell  to  the  ground.  Roger  picked  them 
up  ;  something  made  me  look  at  him  just  then  ;  one  letter  was 
in  his  hand ;  he  was  holding  it  to  the  light.  The  expression  of 
his  face  I  shall  never  forget.  I  can't  describe  it ;  I  don't  know 
what  it  said,  but  it  was  so  ghastly, —  so  terrible,  that  I  uttered  a 
faint  scream,  and  caught  the  letter  from  him. 

The  address  was,  "  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  Dene.*'  The  writing 
was  Jessie's. 

I  examined  the  others  ;  they  were  all  alike.  There  must  have 
been  at  least  a  dozen. 

Roger  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  but  we  said  not  a  word.  I 
referred  to  the  post-mark,  it  was  nearly  illegible.  "  They  must 
be  old  ones,"  I  said.     "  Won't  you  look  ?  " 

Without  answering,  he  collected  all  the  letters  together,  went 
to  his  writing-desk,  took  out  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  carefully  folded 
them  within  it,  sealed  the  packet,  and  directed  it,  whilst  I  stood 
by  him,  and  then  put  it  in  his  pocket.  The  addre&s  was  "  For 
Jessie  Grant ;  from  her  husband." 

He  did  not  look  at  Jessie  again,  but  left  the  room* 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

• 

About  ten  o'clock  Joe  Goodenough  returned  with  the  doctor. 
I  went  to  tell  Roger  of  it.  He  was  in  a  little  spare  room  close 
by  mine.  He  came  out  directly.  I  did  not  notice  any  alteration 
of  manner  greater  than  the  circumstances  of  Jessie's  illness  would 
account  for  easily.  We  were  both  present  when  John  Hervey 
told  the  story  of  where  he  had  found  her,  lying  senseless  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steep  bank.  He  supposed  she  must  have  missed 
her  footing  in  the  dusk,  and  fallen.  William  made  the  awkward 
remark  that  he  could  not  see  what  business  she  had  there,  and 
inquired  of  Roger  whether  she  had  been  at  Dene. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  short  reply,  and  the  tone  was  such  as  to  silence 
even  William. 

Roger  did  not  go  upstairs  with  us,  but  when  the  doctor  had 
seen  Jessie  he  waited  for  him  in  the  passage,  and  I  heard  him  ask 
Mr.  Harrison  what  he  thought. 

"  She  has  had  a  bad  accident,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  you  must 
take  great  care  of  her  ;  especially  if  there  should  be  symptoms  of 
fever.     I  will  come  over  again  to-morrow." 

This  was  all  we  could  get  from  him.  There  was  no  intimation 
whether  we  had  anything  to  fear. 

William  remarked  when  Mr.  Harrison  was  gone  that  Roger 
took  it  very  quietly.  John  Hervey  came  up  to  me,  and  said, 
"  Ursie,  can  you  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  done  ?" 

We  went  together  into  the  large  parlour.  I  sat  down,  pre- 
pared to  hear  what  was  painful.  John  began  nervously  ;  "  1  am 
troubling  you,  Ursie  5 1  would  not  do  it  now,  but  it  may  be  of 
consequence.  See,"  and  he  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket; 
"  Macdonald  has  retracted  every  word  about  you  and  me,  he 
won't  retract  about  Jessie." 

"Let  it  go,"  I  exclaimed.  "Mr.  Hervey,  it  is  very  miser- 
able." 

"  Very,"  he  said  kindly,  but  with  a  certain  shyness  of  manner, 
as  he  added,  "  You  won't  mind  my  saying  I  feel  for  you." 

I  wanted  comfort  so  very,  very  much  ;  I  felt  as  though  I  must 
have  it  at  all  risks,  and  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  and  answered, 
"  Oh  !  Mr.  Hervey,  you  have  always  helped  us  in  other  troubles, 
but  you  can't  help  us  in  this." 

It  seemed  that  he  was  afraid  to  accept  my  friendliness,  and  ha 
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rather  drew  back,  and  said,  "  Her  accident  may  be  a  blessing  ;  it 
will  keep  her  quiet,  and  the  gossip  may  blow  over/' 

"  But  it  won't  set  all  right  with  Roger,"  I  exclaimed  ;  **  and 
that  is  all  I  care  for." 

"  All  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Yes ! "  I  repeated,  "  all.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  of 
Jessie  which  any  one  but  Roger  has  a  right  to  take  notice  of." 

And  then,  as  the  words  escaped  my  lips,  the  remembrance  of 
the  packet  of  letters  flashed  across  me,  and  a  sudden  feeling  of 
faint  terror  came  over  me,  which  made  me  lean  back  in  my  chair, 
and  put  my  hand  up  to  my  head. 

John  did  not  appear  to  see  what  I  was  suffering.  I  am  sure 
he  was  keeping  a  strict  guard  over  himself,  and  so  indeed  was  I 
now.  His  cauj^iousness  made  me  ashamed  of  the  feeling  which  I 
had  for  one  moment  expressed.  He  asked  me  what  was  to  be 
said  to  Roger.  I  had  not  thought  of  this  before,  and  it  was  a 
serious  difficulty.  I  longed  to  escape  the  task,  but  it  was 
cowardly,  and  I  said,  "  Leave  it  to  me,  and  I  will  manage  it ;" 
then  I  stood  up  to  show  that  the  interview  was  over,  and  John 
wished  me  **good  night,"  and  we  parted. 

I  was  standing  by  Jessie's  bed,  as  I  heard  the  farm-yard  gate 
close,  and  knew  that  he  was  gone.  I  did  not  understanii  before 
how  dreary  my  heart  could  be  without  him. 

The  opportunity  for  mentioning  the  result  of  John  Hervey*8 
interview  with  Mr.  Macdonald  was  not  given  me,  as  Roger  must 
have  guessed  it  without  being  told ;  he  never  exchanged  one 
word  with  me  upon  that  subject  or  the  letters,  and  of  course  I 
could  not  introduce  the  matter. 

No  mother  could  have  been  more  thoughtful,  tender,  helpful, 
than  he  was  in  the  long  weeks  of  nursing  which  followed  Jessie's 
accident.  He  sat  up  at' night,  gave  her  all  her  medicine,  moved 
her  pillows,  watched  her,  whenever  he  was  able  to  give  up  his  time 
to  her,  with  an  unremitting  attention  ;  but  the  ghastly  look  of 
wretchedness  never  left  his  face,  and,  by  degrees,  I  saw  it  settle 
into  a  fixed  impress,  which  set  wrinkles  in  his  forehead,  and 
marked  dark  lines  about  his  mouth,  so  that  persons  who  saw  him 
only  for  a  moment  were  heard  to  say,  **  Roger  Grant's  anxiety 
for  his  wife  is  breaking  his  heart." 

There  was  cause  for  anxiety,  independent  of  any  secret  grief. 
Jessie  was  more  ill  than  any  person  I  had  ever  up  to  that  time 
seen,  who  was  not  very  near  death.  She  knew  us  all,  especially 
Roger  ;  but  I  think  she  scarcely  had  a  clear  recollection  of  any- 
thing which  had  passed  immediately  before  her  accident.     At 
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any  rate  she  was  too  weak  to  allude  to  it.  She  was  hovering 
between  life  and  death,  and  the  doctor  said  that  the  birth  of  her 
child  would,  certainly,  according  to  all  human  calculation,  deter- 
mine the  point.  In  the  meantime  the  slightest  agitation  would 
be  fatal.  Every  one  was  very  kind  to  me.  Mrs.  Kemp  and 
Mary  came  over  to  see  me  frequently.  Mary's  marriage  was  to 
take  place  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  though  they 
were,  in  consequence,  very  busy,  they  always  found  time  to  spare 
for  me.  I  made  Mrs.  Kemp  tell  me  all  she  heard.  I  thought  it 
was  right  to  know,  what  kind  of  impression  had  gone  abroad 
respecting  Jessie's  accident.  Some  remarks  I  was  sure  would  be 
made,  from  the  stories  repeated  by  the  servants.  Mrs.  Kemp  told 
me  she  had  heard  all  kinds  of  contradictory  things.  Some  quite 
absurd,  such  as  that  Jessie  and  Roger  had  quarrelled,  and  she 
had  run  away  from  him,  and  had  gone  to  take  refuge  with  Mrs. 
Price.  The  fact  that  she  had  been  at  Dene  that  Sunday  after- 
noon was  undeniable,  for  the  servants  had  admitted  her  into  the 
house,  and  said  she  looked  scared  and  wild,  so  that  they  were 
quite  frightened  to  see  her.  There  was  another  corroboration 
of  that  circumstance,  which  I  knew  only  too  well.  No  doubt 
excited  and  distressed  by  Roger's  expressions  of  confidence, 
knowing  that  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  had  deceived  him, 
and  that  her  letters  could  at  any  moment  be  produced  against 
her, — she  must  have  felt  that  at  all  risks  they  were  to  be 
obtained  and  destroyed. 

This  was  a  probable  reason  for  her  conduct,  but  was  it  all  ? 

John  Hervey  came  to  see  us  much  more  frequently.  He  was 
still  just  as  constrained  in  manner,  but  his  was  such  a  kind  heart, 
that  at  any  sacrifice  to  himself  he  would  have  done  whatever  he 
thought  might  add  to  another's  comfort.  And  there  were  many 
things  in  which  he  was  now  of  the  greatest  use  —  giving  Roger 
help  in  matters  connected  with  the  farm,  and  undertaking 
business  for  him  which  might  lie  at  a  distance.  Nothing  was  a 
trouble  to  him,  and  many  times  my  heart  smote  me  as  I  felt  what 
use  I  made  of  him,  and  yet  what  a  poor  return  I  could  offer  him. 
Thanks,  only  thanks  a,nd  gratitude ;  so  I  said  to  myself  still ;  and 
I  thought  I  was  suflficiently  careful  over  my  words  and  actions, 
and  never  showed  how  much  I  rested  upon  him,  lest  my  manner 
should  be  misinterpreted.  I  think  there  was  something  of  pride 
within  me,  which  forbade  me  to  acknowledge  to  myself  that  he 
was  becoming  at  all  dearer  to  me.  He  was  so  unlike  my  ideal 
of  what  I  could  love;  so  different  from  Roger;  so  much  more 
approachable ;  and  resembling  everj  one  else  !     And  then  I  had 
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often  made  up  mj  mind  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  tat\ 
to  love  any  one  as  well  as  I  once  loved  Roger,  and  anything  I  ] 
short  of  that  would  be  unsatisfactory.  I  had  long  set  myself| 
down  as  a  confirmed  old  maid,  and  I  did  not  choose  this  notion 
of  myself  to  be  disturbed.  It  was  all  very  well  in  theoiy ;  quite] 
natural  and  necessary,  so  it  seemed  to  me ;  but  I  had  left  out  one 
most  important  item  in  my  calculations  —  the  knowledge  of  John 
Hervey's  love.  I  did  not  think  about  it ;  I  even  tried  to  put  it 
entirely  aside ;  but  whenever  in  moments  of  dreariness  I  looked 
round  the  world  for  comfort,  and  amongst,  all  my  friends  and 
relations  found  none,  not  even  Roger  to  love  me  best,  I  turned 
uneasily  to  the  true,  honest,  devoted  heart,  which  one  word  or 
look  might,  as  I  knew,  make  my  own  possession  for  ever  ;  and 
the  thought  of  being  the  wife  of  John  Hervey  no  longer  struck 
me  as  an  impossibility. 

But  I  am  wandering  on  too  far.  Those  feelings  were  of  slow 
growth,  and  very  secretly  developed  in  my  own  sight ;  and  as 
day  by  day  went  on,  each  brought  its  burden  to  occupy  my  mind; 
whilst  Roger's  face  was  alone  sufficient  to  make  me  feel  as 
though  it  were  a  sin  even  for  a  moment  to  dream  of  future  hap- 
piness. I  heard  often  from  Miss  Milicent,  and  the  accounts  were 
upon  the  whole  satisfactory.  She  enjoyed  the  travelling,  and 
was  learning,  as  she  said,  to  put  up  with  Mrs.  Temple.  But 
there  was  no  feeling  which  would  enable  them  to  live  together 
for  a  continuance  ;  and  in  every  letter  Miss  Milicent  reverted  to 
the  hope  I  had  held  out  of  being  able  at  last  to  establish  herself 
in  a  home  of  her  own  at  Compton. 

"  I  have  a  thought  Ursie,"  she  wrote  to  me,  in  a  letter  dated 
from  Dresden,  "  of  settling  myself  some  day  at  the  Heath.  I 
don't  knpw  where  the  money  is  to  come  from,  for  I  have  not  a 
penny  to  spare,  having  jusc  paid  two  shares  of  our  journey  here, 
because  Matilda  Temple  said  it  was  fair,  as  she  only  came  for 
me,  that  I  might  see  the  pictures.  I  don't  care  for  pictures 
enough  to  pay  so  much  for  them ;  but  that  is  no  matter  —  any- 
thing to  keep  the  peace  ;  and  I  don't  forget  that  in  former  days  I 
spent  money  to  please  myself,  and  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  now  I  am  obliged  to  do  it  to  please  others.  But  you  see,  Ursie, 
I  have  a  double  share  of  hope  to  what  some  people  have ;  and  so 
I  believe  that  somehow  the  way  will  turn  up  for  what  I  wish.  In 
the  ipean  time,  I  satisfy  myself  by  thinking  about  it ;  and  if  it 
does  not  come  at  last,  why  no  doubt  there  will  be  something  else 
in  its  stead.  I  am  obliged  to  think  in  this  way,  or  Matilda 
Temple's  doings  would  drive  me  daft." 
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The  Heatli  would  be  a  very  pleasant  home  for  Miss  Milicent. 
I  already  fancied  I  saw  her  established  there  ;  but  she,  like  my- 
self, had  probably  an  ordeal  to  pass  before  rest  could  be  attained. 
I  And  what  did  Jessie  feel  all  this  time  ?  That  was  a  question 
'  which  I  put  to  myself  many  times,  but  to  which  I  never  found 
\    an   answer.     I  think  her  weakness  and  the  feeling  of  illness 

•  must  have  been  such,  that  she  could  scarcely  have  collected  her 

*  ideas  sufficiently  to  think,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  other- 
'    wise  she  could  scarcely  have  borne  Roger's  presence  ;  still  less 

■  have  endured  his  waiting  upon  her  with  that  quiet,  sad  thought- 

■  fulness,  which  made  me  wretched  whenever  I  saw  him  approach 

■  her.  She  went  through  the  forms  of  religion.  Roger  read  a 
I  little  to  her  every  day,  and  prayed  with  her  ;  and  Mr.  Richardson 
f     came  very  frequently,  and  once  proposed  to  administer  the  Holy 

Communion  ;  but  she  seemed  to  shrink  from  this,  and  no  one 
ventured  to  press  it  upon  her  ;  the  doctor  had  given  such  strict 
injunctions  about  keeping  her  from  anything  that  might  agitate 
her.  It  was  a  relief  to  Roger,  as  I  fancied,  to  have  it  delayed ; 
and  so  it  was  to  me  in  a  certain  way.  If  she  was  not  conscious, 
and  penitent,  it  would  have  been  such  a  mockery  ;  and  yet  it  was 
very  terrible  to  see  her  gliding  on,  as  one  might  say,  to  what 
might  too  probably  be  death  ;  and  never  to  be  allowed  to  hint  at 
anything,  past  or  present,  which  might  reveal  to  us  the  state  of 
her  mind,  burdened  as  we  knew  it  must  be.  How  often  I  thought 
then  of  the  warning  not  to  put  off  repentance  to  a  sick  bed.  I 
had  heard  it  so  many  times  in  sermons,  but  it  never  touched  me 
in  the  way  it  did  then. 

And  with  all  this  great  uneasiness  about  Jessie's  state,  was 
mingled  so  much  true  affection.  I  don't  speak  of  Roger.  No 
earthly  being,  I  am  sure,  could  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  the 
love  which  he  still  felt.  His  was  a  heart  which  might  break, 
but  could  not  change  ;  but  for  myself,  Jessie  was  to  me  really  a 
younger  sister  ;  her  faults  did  not  sh<3ck  me.  I  had  known  them 
for  years.  Even  their  bitter  consequences  were  scarcely  a  sur- 
prise to  me,  and  now,  as  I  saw  her  lying  so  helpless  and  suffering, 
waiting,  like  a  criminal  under  sentence  of  execution,  for  the  hour 
which  might  bring  death,  and  a  death  for  which  I  could  not  but 
fear  she  was  unprepared,  every  tender  feeling  of  sympathy  was 
increased  a  hundredfold,  and  there  were  moments  when  I  knelt 
beside  her  bed  in  anguish  of  spirit,  praying  that  God  would  yet 
be  merciful  to  her,  and  pardon,  and  spare  her. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

And  so  time  went  on,  and  we  thought  we  were  all  ready,  and 
believed  that  every  possibility  had  been  provided  against.  Some 
one  sat  up  with  her  every  night.  I  had  taken  my  turn,  and, 
feeling  very  much  worn  out,  went  to  bed,  leaving  the  nurse  with 
Jessie.  I  must  have  slept  very  soundly.  I  think  I  had  an 
indistinct  consciousness  of  unusual  sounds  ;  but  no  one  came  to 
call  me,  and,  though  generally  on  the  alert  at  the  least  disturbance, 
it  was  dawn  before  I  awoke,  and,  starting  up  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  anxiety,  hurried  to  Jessie's  room.  The  door  was  ajar.  I 
saw  Roger  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Jessie's 
face,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  death.  The  nurse  was  standing 
with  her  back  towards  me.  As  I  softly  entered,  she  turned  round, 
and  laid  in  my  arms  her  little  burden, — Jessie's  baby. 

I  don't  think  at  the  first  moment  I  quite  understood  what  bad 
happened  ;  it  seemed  all  so  unexpected,  so  bewildering.  T  gave 
back  the  baby  to  the  nurse,  and  went  round  to  Roger,  and  knelt 
down  by  him,  and  put  my  arm  round  him  ;  but  he  had  no  look 
or  voice  for  me.  As  though  by  his  steadfast  gaze  he  could  arrest 
the  hand  of  death,  he  remained  still  in  the  same  posture,  with 
Jessie's  hand  clasped  in  his,  his  face  as  pale,  his  form  as  motion- 
less as  hers.  I  beckoned  to  the  nurse  to  give  me  the  infant  again, 
and  asked  what  had  been  done  about  the  doctor. 

"  He  must  be  here  directly,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  was  sent  for, 
but  he  must  have  been  out  elsewhere." 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  ?"  I  asked. 

The  nurse  shook  her  head. 

"Have  you  no  hope  ?" 

She  drew  me  aside,  that,  Roger  might  not  hear,  and  whispered, 
«  None." 

I  sat  down  by  the  fire.  Martha  was  in  the  room  also.  She 
offered  to  take  the  baby  from  me.  But  I  would  not  part  with  it. 
A  new,  clinging  affection  had,  in  a  monient,  sprung  up  within 
me  ;  it  seemed  all  that  was  left  to  give  me  comfort. 

The  doctor  came.  He  spoke  to  the  nurse  and  to  Roger.  I  sat 
apart  and  watched  whilst  he  inquired  into  Jessie's  state.  I  think 
I  was  the  first  person  who  saw  the  expression  in  his  countenance, 
which  told  that  he  did  not  despair,  and  I  uncovered  the  face  of 
my  little  treasure,  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  its  velvet  forehead, 
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whilst  I  whispered  a  prayer  of  unutterable  thankfulness.  As  I 
glanced  at  Roger,  I  saw  that  his  hope  was  not  like  mine  ;  he  had 
too  much  depending  upon  the  issue. 

Jessie's  life  hung  upon  a  thread.  We  had  known  that  for 
many  weeks  ;  but  the  fact  had  never  been  present  to  us  as  it 
was  during  the  few  days  which  followed  the  birth  of  her  child. 
It  was  a  suspense  continued  without  interruption  from  hour  to 
hour,  for  there  were  no  seasons  of  rallying,  or  of  any  visible  im- 
provement ;  only  one  stagnant  condition,  if  one  may  so  call  it, 
about  which  the  utmost  that  could  be  said  was,  that  it  was  not 
entirely  devoid  of  hope.  And  during  this  time,  the  care  of  the 
child,  making  arrangements  for  a  nurse,  watching  over  it,  even 
loving  it,  seemed  to  be  left  entirely  to  me.  I  think  that  to  Roger 
it  must  have  seemed  the  herald  of  its  mother's  death  ;  for  when 
the  nurse  once  forced  him  to  take  it  in  his  arms,  and  said  he 
might  be  proud  of  his  little  daughter,  who  would  no  doubt  grow 
up  to  be  a  comfort  to  him,  he  kissed  it  fondly,  and  then  put  it 
from  him,  as  though  he  could  not  bear  to  look  at  it. 

After  the  first  week,  the  doctor  spoke  more  cheeringly,  and 
told  us  that  the  worst  was  over.  The  news  brought  joy  to  every 
heart  at  Sandcombe,  except,  as  it  seemed,  to  Roger's.  Relieved 
he  was,  and  thankful ;  but  there  was  a  deepening  gloom  on  his 
brow  which  no  effort  could  shake  off,  and  I  saw  that  by  degrees 
he  kept  away  from  Jessie's  room,  except  when  some  one  else  was 
there  ;  whilst,  whenever  the  remark  as  to  the  child's  likeness  to 
its  mother  was  made  before  him,  he  turned  it  off  with  a  laugh 
which  actually  grated  upon  my  ear.  I  longed  to  make  him  talk 
to  me ;  I  felt  that  perhaps  together  we  might  extract  some 
comfort  from  the  facts  which  we  both  knew,  and  sometimes  I 
thought  whether  he  would  not  bo  justified,  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  opening  the  letters,  and  satisfying  himself  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon  him. 
But  that  was  not  like  Roger.  With  his  power  of  self-control, 
his  strength  of  will  and  endurance,  he  would  have  borne  the 
torture  of  the  drop  of  water  falling  upon  his  head  moment  by 
moment,  and  never  by  the  slightest  impulse  of  impatience  have 
striven  to  hasten  the  hour  appointed  for  the  cessation  of  his 
agony. 

The  only  comfort  I  had  was  that  I  believed  I  thoroughly 
understood  him,  and  knew  exactly  what  he  feared.  To  have 
been  deceived  —  that  was  his  bitterness  ;  and  if  Jessie  had  laid 
herself  open  to  the  worst  condemnation  of  the  world,  the  heart  of 
a  man  like  Roger  could  scarcely  have  been  more  utterly  crushed. 
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That  particular  time  was  more  distressing  to  me  than  any 
which  went  before  it.  In  great  danger  there  is  great  excitement. 
There  was  none  now.  The  future  lay  before  me  chill  and  blank 
both  for  Roger  and  myself,  for  if  he  was  miserable  how  could  I  be 
happy  ?  The  explanation  with  Jessie,  which  at  a  distance  I  had 
sometimes  fancied  might  succeed  in  restoring  confidence,  must,  I 
felt,  as  we  approached  it,  end  wretchedly ;  and  as  Jessie  gradu- 
ally regained  her  strength,  I  had  a  cowardly  feeling  of  relief 
each  day  that  the  subject  was  delayed,  and  yet  a  longing,  at 
times  almost  uncontrollable,  to  rush  into  it  at  once,  and  hear  and 
know  the  worst. 

So  I  think  it  must  have  been  with  Jessie  likewise.  Yet  I 
could  not  tell  whether  she  was  summoning  courage  to  speak  to 
Roger,  or  whether  indeed  she  perfectly  remembered  all  that  had 
happened  before  her  illness.  Her  reserve  was  most  painful,  and 
sometimes  I  thought  it  was  becoming  a  fixed  liabit  of  mind  which 
would  end  in  complete  depression.  Her  baby  was  the  only  thing 
she  seemed  to  live  for  ;  for  her  fear  of  Roger  was  evident.  At 
times  I  could  have  been  almost  jealous  of  her  claim  upon  the 
child.  It  was  the  first  baby  that  had  been  given  to  us  as  a  family, 
and  many  probably  will  understand  how  great  is  the  feeling 
which  such  circumstances  may  create.  Every  night  before  we 
went  to  bed  William  made  me  take  him  to  tiie  cradle,  that  he 
might  kiss  the  little  thing  as  it  lay  asleep  ;  and  most  touching  it 
was  to  observe  the  softening  of  his  rough  features,  and  the 
lowering  of  his  voice,  as  he  bent  over,  straining  his  darkened 
eyes  to  catch  just  the  outline  of  its  little  form.  For  myself  it 
was  Roger's  child,  and  when  I  held  it  in  my  arms  and  felt  its 
tiny  fingers  helplessly  clasping  mine,  a  thrill  of  unspeakable  ten- 
derness passed  over  me,  which,  though  it  could  not  have  been  a 
mother's  love,  must  have  been  something  very  nearly  approachin|^ 
to  it. 


CHAPTER  LXXXL 


Jessie  had  been  out  for  the  first  time,  wrapped  in  the  white 
shawl,  Mrs.  Weir's  wedding  gift ;  the  day  was  deliciously  warm 
for  the  season,  and  Roger  had  procured  a  little  hand- carriage  for 
her,  that  she  might  be  drawn  up  and  down  the  garden.  William, 
Roger,  and  I  were  with  her. 
I  had  the  bady  in  my  arms  as  usual.     We  were  standing 
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round  Jessie,  and  I  was  feeling  painfully  that  I  was  making  an 
effort  to  enjoy  the  brightness.  William  had  lately  become  quite 
a  relief  to  us  ;  he  was  some  one  to  be  attended  to,  his  spirits  were 
improved,  and  he  was  interested  in  things  not  connected  with  us, 
and  so  gave  us  other  subjects  of  conversation  than  those  on  which 
our  thoughts  were  dwelling. 

Jessie  did  not  speak  at  all, — Roger  very  little ;  the  conversation 
was  kept  up  between  William  and  me. 

"When  is  Mary  Kemp's  wedding  to  come  off,  Ursie?"  he 
asked. 

*'  This  day  three  weeks,"  I  replied,  "  and  she  has  asked  me  to 
be  bridesmaid.  I  should  like  it,  only,  really,  I  cannot  afford  a 
new  dress." 

"  Why  you  must  have  that  which  you  wore  at  Jessie's  wedding," 
said  William.  "  I  am  sure  yoi^  have  not  been  gay  enough  since  to 
spoil  it.  Or  if  you  want  anything  very  smart,  ^  and  likely  to  be 
cheap,  I  advise  you  to  go  and  try  for  some  of  Mrs.  Price's  gowns. 
I  did  not  tell  you,  Roger,  the  news  which  Joe  Goodenough 
brought  in  just  now, — that  the  Prices  have  all  gone  smash,  and 
everything  they  have  is  to  be  sold." 

Jessie  uttered  an  exclamation  of  distress.  Roger  said  very 
quietly,  "  Indeed  !  "  and  stood  further  aloof  from  Jessie. 

"  Oh  !  William,"  I  observed  reproachfully,  as  I  saw  that  Jessie 
was  much  upset,  "  you  shouldn't  have  told  it  so  abruptly." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  replied  ;  "  Jessie  is  not  such  a  goose  as  really 
to  care  for  those  people,  and  all  the  world  have  known  what  must 
come.  Macdonald  is  in  for  it,  too  ;  so  they  will  be  all  out  of  the 
country  soon,  and  there  will  be  no  more  gossip,  which  will  be  one 
comfort  for  you,  Jessie,  my  dear.  Your  friends  would  have  got 
you  into  a  scrape  if  they  could.  By  the  bye,  Ursie,"  he  added, 
"  I  never  quite  understood  whether  John  Hervey  made  Macdonald 
retract  what  he  said  that  night  at  Hove.  I  remember  I  asked, 
and  you  only  gave  me  a  kind  of  blundering  answer." 

Roger  turned  round  shortly,  "  Jessie  has  been  out  long  enough ; 
it  is  time  she  should  go  in." 

"  Would  you  like  it,  dear  ?  "  I  asked,  as  I  arranged  the  cushion 
for  her  at  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"  She  had  better  go  in,"  repeated  Roger.  The  tone  of  his  voice 
struck  William. 

"  Why,  your  husband  is  growing  quite  fierce,  Jessie,"  he  said, 
"  I  would  not  let  him  be  such  a  tyrant." 

Jessie  trembled  all  over, —  she  tried  to  speak,  but  I  could  not 
hear  her  words. 
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"  I  have  not  had  my  question  answered  yet,"  said  William  in 
a  persisting  tone.  "If  John  Hervey  has  not  got  Macdonald's 
written  words,  Roger  ought  to  insist  upon  them  himself ;  only  he 
is  such  a  tame-spirited  fellow." 

I  saw  Roger  start,  and  a  storm  of  indignation  crossed  his  face. 
The  expression  was  still  there,  when  he  drew  near  Jessie  and 
said,  "I  shall  take  you  in."  She  looked  up  at  him, —  she  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  It  was  as  though  she  were  paralysed 
by  fear.  I  feared  also, — yet  Roger's  momentary  excitement  was 
quite  subdued. 

"  I  will  tell  you  about  it  another  time,"  I  said  to  William.  "  Just 
now  I  must  go  with  Jessie."  Something  was  wrong,  William 
saw  then  ;  he  asked  nothing  more.  Jessie  made  me  walk  by  her 
side  ;  when  we  went  into  the  house,  and  Roger  lifted  her  out  of 
the  chair,  she  still  clung  to  me  ;  but  I  had  the  child  in  my  arms, 
and  was  not  able  to  support  her.  After  attempting  to  mount  the 
stairs  in  vain,  Roger  took  her  in  his  arras,  and  carried  her  to  her 
room.     Then  he  left  us  together. 

Jessie  lay  on  the  sofa.  I  put  the  baby  into  the  cradle,  and 
asked  if  I  could  get  anything  for  her.  She  refused  ;  it  was  not 
being  tired,  she  said, — she  did  not  want  anything  ;  but  the 
trembling  agitation  increased. 

"  You  must  see  Roger,"  I  said,  at  length,  and  I  looked  at  her 
steadily.  I  think  she  must  have  understood  me,  for  she  pot  her 
hand  across  her  forehead,  as  if  to  clear  her  thoughts. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  Roger  ;  I  did  not  dare 
look  at  him.  He  put  into  my  hand  a  note  and  the  packet  of 
letters,  and  went  away,  and  I  returned  back  to  Jessie.  She  had 
recognised  his  step.  I  heard  her  murmur  to  herself,  as  I  opened  the 
note,  "He  won't  come  to  me, — he  will  leave  me,: — Grod  help  me." 

The  note  was  written  in  pencil,  and  was  scarcely  legible. 
"Give  them  to  her,  Ursie.  I  have  never  looked  at  them.  I 
never  will.  From  this  hour  the  subject  shall  never  be  mentioned 
to  her  again." 

Jessie  watched  my  face, —  she  caught  the  note  from  me  and 
read  it  twice.  As  she  gazed  at  me  in  bewilderment,  I  put  the 
packet  into  her  hands.     She  broke  the  seal. 

The  expression, of  her  countenance  was  not  fear  or  sorrow,  but 
a  cold,  calm  despair. 

"  You  see,"  I  said,  bitterly  ;  "there  is  nothing  to  fear,  —  be  has 
not  read  them." 

Without  replying,  she  rose  from  the  sofa  as  if  a  new  impulse  of 
strength  had  been  given  her,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 
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"  You  will  not  find  him,"  I  said,  and  T  tried  to  prevent  her 
from  going  out.     She  sat  down  again  quite  still,  —  upright. 

The  baby  began  to  cry,  but  she  took  no  notice  ;  her  face  was 
quite  stony.  I  felt  frightened,  and  thought  I  would  rouse  her. 
"  Shall  I  put  them  away  for  you  ?"  I  said,  taking  up  the 
letters. 

Her  only  answer  was,  "  Let  me  go  to  him." 

"  No,"  I  said,  '*  he  will  come  to  you,  if  you  wish  to  see  him — 
shall  I  call  him  ?" 

She  did  nothing  to  stop  me,  and  I  went  downstairs.  Roger 
was  waiting  below.  I  motioned  to  him  to  follow  me.  When  he 
stood  at  the  threshold  of  Jessie's  room  I  drew  back. 

"  No,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  Ursie,  I  have  no  secrets,"  and  he 
went  in  after  me,  and  stood  waiting  for  Jessie  to  speak. 

It  was  like  a  dreadful  dream  to  me.  I  looked  from  one  to  the 
other, — but  there  was  no  hope  or  comfort  in  either  face. 

Twice  Jessie  tried  to  speak,  and  each  time  her  voice  was 
stopped. 

"  Roger,"  I  said  at  length,  "  she  has  done  very  wrong,  but  she 
will  acknowledge  it." 

He  pointed  to  the  note.     "  I  have  said  it — I  know  nothing." 

"  Speak  to  him,"  I  began,  turning  to  Jessie,  "  tell  him  " — 

But  Roger  stopped  me  :  "  Ursie,  I  cannot  hear, — I  wish  for  no 
extorted  confidence.  Jessie,  from  this  moment  the  past  is 
buried." 

The  sound  of  Jessie's  own  name  seemed  to  break  the  spell 
which  bound  her.  She  drew  near  to  Roger,  and  laying  the 
letters  before  him,  said,  though  without  the  least  softening  of  the 
stony  expression  of  misery,  "  Read  them." 

He  pushed  them  from  him. 

"It  is  just, — right,"  I  exclaimed;  "Roger,  you  must  read 
them." 

"  They  can  make  no  difference,"  he  said,  coldly. 

Jessie  turned  to  me  imploringly. 

"  He  has  been  deceived,  Jessie,"  I  said ;  "  you  must  forgive 
him." 

Roger  moved  as  if  to  go,  but  Jessie  caught  his  arm.  "  Will 
you  be  unjust  ?"  she  said. 

He  took  up  one  of  the  letters  and  opened  it,  but  the  paper 
seemed  to  be  burning  to  his  touch. 

"  Read,  Ursie,"  said  Jessie,  "  read  them  all,  every  word  ;  they 
were  written  long  ago,  all  except  one. 

She  sat  down,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 
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Roger's  eye  glanced  rapidly  over  the  first  letter,— then  he  pro- 
ceeded to.  read  the  others,  slowly,  in  the  manner  of  a  judge 
receiving  evidence.  As  he  read,  he  handed  each  letter  to  me. 
No  one  spoke,  the  baby  had  ceased  crying,  and  the  only  sound 
heard  was  that  of  the  rustling  paper ;  and  still  Jessie  never 
looked  up,  as  we  sat  before  her,  perusing  these  evidences  of  her 
folly  and  deceit. 

They  were  letters  written  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  after  the  time 
when  I  had  fully  understood,  from  what  she  told  me,  that  she 
had  refused  him;  and  they  were  carried  down  to  within  one 
week  of  her  acceptance  of  Roger.  They  were  childish  and 
foolish,  complaining  of  the  interference  of  her  friends,  and  the 
hardness  of  her  fate ;  and  although  there  was  no  open  declara- 
tion of  her  filing  for  Mr.  Macdonald,  there  was  certainly  enough 
in  them  to  make  any  man  suppose  that  she  was  much  attached 
to  him.  Besides,  these  there  was  one  short  note,  written  after 
her  marriage,  begging  him  to  return  the  letters. 

The  last  letter  was  read  by  Roger  and  laid  upon  the  table.  I 
ventured  then  to  glance  at  him.  His  countenance  was  unaltered, 
except  for  its  ashy  paleness,  and  the  look  of  his  eye,  which  made 
me  tremble.  I  gathered  the  letters  together,  and  mechanically 
said,  "  Thank  you,  dea^r,"  and  then  I  stooped  down  and  kissed 
Jessie.  Indeed,  I  pitied  her  so  much,  I  could  not  do  'otherwise. 
She  turned  aside  from  me,  and  slowly  rising,  went  and  stood 
before  Roger. 

"  I  have  deceived  you,"  she  said  firmly,  "  but  not  as  you  think. 
You  asked  me  if  I  could  give  you  my  full,  free  aifection,  and  I 
said  *  Yes.'  It  was  true  ;  true  then,  as  it  is  now,  true  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Roger,  I  have  never  loved  any  one  but  you  ;  but,  oh  1  Ursie,** 
and  she  turned  to  me,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  my  shoulder, 
sobbed  convulsively,  "  you  warned  me,  and  I  would  not  listen. 
I  did  not  care  for  Mr.  Macdonald,  but  I  liked  having  his  letters, 
and  writing,  and  flirting  ;  so  T  would  not  say  entirely  *  No  ;*  or  at 
least,  though  I  did  say  it,  I  still  let  him  believe  I  was  not  in 
earnest.  Things  went  on  much  farther  than  I  ever  intended. 
Only  when  Roger  asked  me  to  marry  him,  my  eyes  seemed  to 
open ;  I  had  never  thought  it  could  be,  it  seemed  too  great 
happiness.  I  told  him  I  was  wicked,  and  that  I  should  disap- 
point him.  I  could  not  say  anything  else.  I  thought  if  I  confessed 
to  him  what  I  had  done,  and  if  he  were  to  see  the  letters,  he  would 
suppose  I  cared  for  Mr.  Macdonald, —  and  I  did  not  really.  I  was 
afraid  it  would  turn  his  heart  from  me,  and  so  I  said  nothing 
about  them.     When  I  was  married,  I  thought  Mr.  Macdonald 
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would  destroy  the  letters,  and  everything  would  be  forgotten. 
He  promised  me  he  would ;  he  wrote  me  a  note  saying  so.  Ursie, 
you  will  remember  my  having  it.  Mrs.  Price  gave  it  to  me 
when  we  were  together  in  Hove.  But  he  was  false  to  me,  he  kept 
them,  and  I  think — I  am  nearly  sure — Mrs.  Price  made  him  do 
it.  She  talked  to  me  about  them,  and  frightened,  and  made  me 
miserable  ;  and  I  could  never  get  them  back.  Sometimes  they 
were  promised  me,  but  they  were  never  given.  Oh  !  it  has  been 
so  wretched  !  so  wretched  I  They  both  forced  me  to  do  whatever 
they  liked,  for  they  said  that  at  any  moment  they  could  make 
Roger  hate  nae.  When  you  were  away,  Ursie,  they  were  always 
forming  plans  for  me  to  meet  them  and  be  with  them,  and  re- 
quiring me  to  tell  everything  I  knew  about  you,  and  what  you 
were  doing  in  France.  I  knew  I  ought  not,  but  I  dared  not 
refuse.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  a  spy  upon  you,  but  I  could  not 
draw  back.  At  last — I  don't  know  how  I  did  it, — I  was  nearly 
mad — that  night  that  Roger  came  from  Hove,  and  the  next 
day — the  Sunday — it  seems  all  misty,  but  I  got  the  letters.  I 
think  Mr.  Hervey  had  been  there  and  frightened  them  ;  I  don't 
know — only — "her  voice  became  forced  and  hollow — "I  told 
them  I  would  never  return  to  my  home  without  them  ;  and  it 
was  true,  I  would  have  died  first." 

She  paused,  faint  and  breathless. 

"  Confession  was  all  that  was  required,  from  the  beginning, 
dear  Jessie,"  I  said. 

"  And  I  would  have  confessed,"  she  said,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
and  clasping  my  hand,  whilst  still  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
Roger.  "I  meant  then  to  have  told  all  ;  I  would  have  done  so 
now,  lately,  but,  Ursie,  I  knew  he  had  them.     I  saw  it  in  his  face." 

"  And  the  note  which  I  saw  in  Paris,"  I  said,  doubtfully  ; 
"was  that  really  not  to  Mr.  Macdonald?" 

"  Indeed  not,  indeed  it  was  as  I  told  you  ;  but  I  equivocated. 
I  was  obliged  to  send  messages,  and  answer  questions  ;  he  did 
hear  many  things  from  me,  though  I  never  wrote,  except  that 
one  note,  which  you  have  seen, — never,  that  is,  since  I  have  been 
Roger's  wife.     Oh,  Ursie,  won't  you  believe  me?" 

Poor  child  I  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  her  then.  But 
what  wretchedness  had  vanity  and  want  of  moral  courage  brought 
upon  her ! 

"  Speak  to  him  for  me,  Ursie,"  she  whispered  :  "  tell  him  I  will 
go  where  he  likes,  he  shall  never  see  me  again  ;"  and  as  she  said 
the  words,  I  saw  her  glance  at  the  cradle,  and  a  shudder  shook 
her  frame. 
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I  went  up  to  Roger.  "  She  has  confessed  all,"  I  said  ;  "  Roger, 
it  is  for  you  to  forgive." 

He  answered,  "  I  have  told  her  ;  the  past  is  buried." 

"  Not  buried,  but  forgiven !  "  exclaimed  Jessie,  and  she  threw 
herself  at  his  feet ;  "  else  let  me  leave  you." 

"  Buried,"  repeated  Roger.  "  We  are  man  and  wife,  and  none 
can  part  us." 

"  Roger,"  I  said,  "  God  does  not  deal  so  with  us." 

"  Forgiveness  means  confidence,"  was  his  reply. 

"I  do  not  ask  confidence !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  Roger,  no! 
Distrust  me,  watch  me,  I  will  bear  it  all,  all,  —  everything.  I 
will  thank  you,  and  bless  you.  Only  can  you  never  love  me 
again?" 

His  face  expressed  agony,  yet  not  relenting.  She  held  him — 
she  clung  to  him  —  her  look  was  piteous  in  its  anguish.  When 
still  he  turned  from  her  she  slowly  arose,  and,  going  to  the  cradle, 
lifted  her  baby  from  it,  and  again  kneeling  before  him,  said  in  a 
tone  of  quiet  despair,  "  Roger,  I  am  its  mother."  I  saw  him  bend 
down  and  kiss  her  ;  I  watched  the  large  tears  fall  upon  the  face 
of  his  unconscious  child,  and  heard  him  say,  "  Jessie,  may  Grod 
forgive  us  both !"  —  and  then  I  left  them. 
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I  WALKED  that  afternoon  to  St.  Anne's  Hill.  I  stood  by  the  tower 
of  the  oratory,  and  gazed  over  the  sea  towards  the  white  cliffs, 
and  the  dim  island  in  the  far  distance  ;  and  I  looked  upon  the 
tower  of  Compton  church,  and  the  cottages  in  the  village,  and  the 
remains  of  the  ruined  abbey  ;  and,  as  I  looked,  my  thoughts 
travelled  back  through  my  life,  and  I  read  it  as  it  had  been  in 
the  pages  of  a  book.  I  thought  how  changed  I  was  since  those 
early  years  when  I  had  first  learnt  to  love  the  view  from  St. 
Anne's  ;  how  then  it  had  been  associated  with  but  one  inte- 
rest and  one  affection,  and  how  that  affection  had  disappointed 
me,  and  the  hopes  which  I  had  cherished  had  crumbled  into  dust. 
I  remembered  my  own  character  as  it  was  then,  and  I  saw  how, 
by  means  of  that  disappointment,  I  had  been  chastened,  and 
trained  for  higher  duties,  and  truer  views  of  my  position  in  the 
world. 

I  thought  of  Mrs.  Weir,  her  long  suffering  ;  her  patient  saint- 
linesp,  and  the  lesson  for  Eternity  which  had  been  taught  me 
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through  lier  means.  I  knew  that,  as  she  had  said,  when  speaking 
of  herself,  I  had  not  had  one  trial  too  much,  not  one  that  could 
have  been  spared.  And  then  my  mind  turned  to  others,  and  I 
marked  how  the  same  discipline  was  being  carried  on  with  them. 
I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  how  even  Roger,  with  all  his  goodness 
and  nobleness  of  disposition,  had  suffered  himself  to  be  blinded  by 
feeling,  and  how  the  sorrow  had  now  come  upon  him,  which, 
with  adl  its  mercy,  was  surely  mingled  with  judgment.  I  felt 
that  he  could  never  be  as  he  had  been  ;  that  a  new  life  was  to 
begin  for  him,  and  for  Jessie  ;  a  life  full  of  watchfulness  and  effort, 
and  self-restraint,  and  endurance  ;  and  as  I  pondered  upon  all 
these  things,  my  heart  insensibly  became  burdened  with  the  sense 
of  an  awful  reality,  a  perception  of  that  wonderful  fact,  that  the 
events  of  life  are  in  themselves  nothing,  that  they  are  but  the  body, 
destined  to  decay  ;  yet  that  each,  however  trifling,  bears  within  it 
the  seed  that  is  to  exist  for  Eternity  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  could  yield 
myeslf  passively  to  any  circumstances,  whether  happy  or  unhappy, 
neither  wearying  myself  with  regrets  for  the  past,  nor  burden- 
ing  myself  with  cares  for  the  future,  so  only  that  the  present 
;moment  might  add  its  grain  of  faith  and  holiness,  to  the  treasure 
garnered  in  the  Hand  of  God  against  the  Great  Day  of  Account. 

At  that  moment  I  had  no  visions  for  myself  of  any  happiness 
in  this  world  which  might  yet  be  in  store  for  me.  I  thought 
that  I  had  accepted  my  lot  from  God,  both  as  regarded  myself 
and  those  I  loved  ;  and  that  I  did  not  even  wish  for  change  ;  and 
in  that  mood  of  mind  I  descended  the  hill,  and  wandered  on  over 
the  down,  till  I  reached  the  tall  column  at  its  extremity,  and  was 
close  upon  the  woods  of  Dene.  There  I  met  with  John  Hervey. 
He  had  passed  through  the  grounds,  for  the  place  was  deserted  ; 
Captain  Price,  his  wife,  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  servants,  were  all 
gone.  Everything  was  given  up  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  cre- 
ditors. John  asked  me  to  go  with  him  into  the  garden,  he  wished 
to  speak  to  the  man  who  had  charge  of  it.  It  did  not  enter  my 
mind  to  refuse  ;  what  I  did  seemed  unimportant,  and  I  was  less 
watchful  and  conscious  with  him  than  I  had  been.  Perhaps,  too, 
I  liked  his  society  ;  perhaps  it  was  cheering  to  me.  Doubtless, 
if  I  had  felt  as  I  did  when  we  parted  in  France,  I  should  have 
been  less  easily  persuaded,  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself  at 
all,  and  scarcely  of  him  ;  my  thoughts  were  all  with  Roger  and 
Jessie. 

And  so  were  his,  at  least  in  appearance.  He  made  me  turn 
with  him,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  stone  pavement  under  the 
verandah^  and  then  he  spoke  to  me  openly  about  all  that  had 
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lately  occurred.  He  touched  upon  my  own  feelings  with  regard 
to  Roger  and  Jessie.  He  put  before  me  all  that  I  had  thought, 
and  feared,  and  all  that  I  had  hoped  ;  he  seemed  to  know  every- 
thing by  instinct.  He  told  me  that  I  had  given  my  best  affec- 
tions to  Roger,  and  demanded  of  him  in  return  more  than  any 
brother  could  give.  He  said  that  I  had  formed  my  ideas  of  hap- 
piness without  regard  to  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  God's 
Providence,  and  that  in  consequence  I  had  had  much  to  bear. 
He  warned  me  that  I  must  prepare  myself  to  see  Roger  suffer 
greatly  from  disappointment,  for  that  his  eyes  must  open  by 
degrees  to  Jessie's  character  ;  and  though  she  might  improve, 
she  could  never  be  the  wife  whom  he  might  naturally  have 
expected  to  find.  And  then  he  commented,  and  as  I  thought 
severely,  upon  the  facts  of  Jessie's  conduct  which  he  himself  had 
learnt. 

The  subjects  were  such  ^s  I  could  not  have  imagined  myself 
able  to  endure  from  any  one,  when  •  handled  so  plainly ;  and  yet 
I  did  bear  them  from  John  Hervey.  He  had  a  way  of  putting 
what  he  said  —  I  think  it  was  from  his  simple,  honest  goodness  of 
heart  —  which  made  me  feel  that  he  would  never  wilfully  mis- 
understand ;  and  he  led  me  on  till — I  hope  it  was  no  breach  of 
confidence — I  found  myself  telling  him  at  last  the  scene  which 
had  occurred  that  morning.  It  seemed  only  justice  to  Jessie ; 
his  suspicions  were  likely  to  go  beyond  the  truth,  and  I  could 
not  bear  him  to  be  hard  upon  her. 

He  heard  what  I  had  to  say  without  interruption  ;  when  I  had 
finished  he  paused  for  some  moments  in  thought ;  then  he  said, 
"  And  Roger  has  forgiven  ?" 

"  Quite,"  1  replied.     "  Quite,  I  believe  ;  I  hope  so." 

"  He  is  a  noble  fellow,"  continued  John.  "  Ursie,  he  is  better 
than  I  could  be." 

"  And  better  than  I  could  be,"  I  said. 

"  Once  deceived,  always  deceived,"  said  John. 

And  I  added,  "  Yes,  where  one  has  loved." 

"  You  are  right,  where  one  has  loved,"  he  continued.  "  For- 
giveness is  an  easy  matter  when  the  heart  is  not  wounded.  So, 
tjrsie,  I  should  be  very  cautious  ;  I  should  take  a  long  time 
before  I  risked  my  happiness  in  marriage.  There  must  have  been 
an  intimate  knowledge,  careful  observation,  the  experience  of 
many  circumstances  of  trial.  In  a  matter  of  life  or  death, — and 
marriage  in  my  eyes  is  that,  and  nothing  short  of  it, —  there  must 
be  no  chance  of  failure." 

'  ■  Roger  thought  he  was  right,"  I  said. 
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"  I  don't  blame  him ;  it  would  be  very  presumptuous.  But, 
Ursie,  I  could  not  have  done  like  him." 

"I  don*t  think  you  could,"  was  my  reply.  "Roger  is  so 
trusting." 

He  paused  as  though  hurt  by  the  remark  ;  then  he  said, 
"  Trust  is  either  wisdom  or  folly,  according  as  it  is  founded  upon 
reason.  Let  my  reason  be  convinced  that  I  have  grounds  for 
trust,  and  I  hope,  I  know,  I  could  give  it  fully  and  heartily." 

I  did  not  reply.  Something  in  his  tone  and  manner  made  my 
heart  beat  quickly. 

He  turned  to  me  suddenly.     "  Don't  you  believe  me,  Ursie  ?  " 

"YiBS,  yes  ;  but—" 

«  But  what  ?  " 

"  No  one  can  be  quite  certain  of  what  another  is  ;  and  you  will 
think  you  have  found  perfection, and " 

"  Well ! " 

"  There  must  be  faults  ;  marriage  must  be  a  lottery." 

"  No,  Ursie,  no ;  not  always.  Where  one  has  watched,  and  loved 
long,  andwaited  patiently,  and  prayed  earnestly "  he  stopped. 

"  I  trust  it  may  not  be  a  lottery  with  you,"  I  answered,  and 
my  voice  trembled. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  he  exclaimed,  impetuously.  "  Ursie,"  he 
paused,  and  a  deadly  paleness  overspread  his  countenance,  "  say 
only  the  word,  and  it  will  not  be." 

I  looked  in  his  face  and  answered,  as  I  laid  my  hand  in  his, 
"  If  you  do  not  fear,  John,  how  can  I  ?  " 

And  so  we  were  engaged. 

I  wandered  with  John  Hervey  through  the  grounds  of  Dene. 
I  listened  to  the  plash  of  the  fountain,  the  scream  of  the  peacock, 
the  striking  of  the  old  clock,  and  the  rustling  murmur  of  the 
wind  amongst  the  plantations  ;  but  I  thought  not  of  the  joys  of 
my  childhood,  for  the  present  was  bright  with  the  sunshine  of  an 
unclouded  happiness.  I  stood  with  him  upon  St.  Anne's  Hill, 
but  I  had  forgotten  my  calm  acceptance  of  life,  my  resignation  to 
its  cares,  and  indifference  to  its  pleasures.  The  sea  sparkled  in 
the  glowing  sunset,  and  its  glitter  seemed  the  reflection  of  the 
gladness  of  my  heart.  The  breeze  floated  by  me,  and  bore  with 
it  the  murmurs  of  a  happiness  which  could  never  forsake  me. 
The  birds  winged  their  way  to  their  rest,  and  I  thought  that  my 
rest  had  begun  ;  and  when  I  gazed  upon  the  tower  of  the  ruined 
oratory,  and  turning  to  John  reproached  myself  that  I  could  so 
dwell  upon  an  earthly  joy,  he  answered,  "Ursie,  the  love  which 
God  blesses  in  its  birth,  can  never  know  death." 
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CHAPTER  LXXXin. 

Only   when  I  returned  to  Sandcombe  was   my  mind  brought 
back  to  the  perception  that  life  is,  and  always  will  be,  probation. 

People  speak  of  forgiveness,  as  though  it  must  necessarily  imply 
entire  forgetfulness.  That  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  mistake. 
We  may  cease  to  dwell  upon  an  offence,  but  when  it  has  revealed 
to  us  faults  which  we  never  suspected — when  it  has  shaken  our 
confidence — forgetfulness  is  impossible.  New  feelings  may  spring 
up,  but  the  old  can  never  return.  I  think  Jessie  opened  her  eyes 
but  slowly  to  that  truth,  whilst  Roger  saw  it  from  the  beginning. 
He  was  at  heart  a  brave  man, — morally  brave, — except  perhaps 
when  called  upon  to  give  pain  to  others  ;  and  he  allowed  himself 
now  no  self-deceit,  in  a  question  in  which  the  vital  happiness 
of  his  life  was  involved,  Jessie  had  disappointed  him.  He  did 
not  try  to  hide  from  himself  the  fact.  He  looked  at  it  boldly, — 
with  what  bitterness  and  self-reproach,  what  deep  compassion 
and  sympathy  and  tenderness,  only  God  can  tell,  and  only  one 
who  knew  him  as  I  did  could  imagine.  His  manner  to  Jessie 
was  quite  altered.  It  had  lost  the  gentle  fiatt.ering  attention  of 
the  lover,  and  had  become  the  watchful,  thoughtful  guardianship 
of  the  father.  Every  want  was  provided  for,  every  necessity 
foreseen  ;  but  the  hasty  wish  was  checked,  the  fancy  of  ex- 
travagance reproved.  It  was  his  duty  to  train  her,  for  he  had 
chosen  her  untrained.  Some  of  her  faults  might  be  called  her 
own,  but  others  were  in  a  manner  his,  for  he  had  himself  placed 
her  in  a  position  for  which  she  was  unfitted,  and  then  shrunk 
from  insisting  upon  its  duties.  Now  the  task  of  instructing  her 
was  laid  upon  him.  It  struck  me  much  how  anxiously  and  con- 
scientiously he  entered  upon  this  duty ;  with  what  firmness,  and, 
yet  what  singular  humility  and  self-distrust,  never  regretting  or 
upbraiding,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  he  had  marked  out  his 
own  lot,  and  that  it  was  only  God*s  great  mercy  and  kind  Provi- 
dence which  had  prevented  it  from  being  a  hundredfold  more 
bitter. 

It  was  a  very  different  married  life  from  that  which  those  who 
knew  and  loved  Roger  would  have  anticipated,  for  Jessie  was 
not  changed  at  once.  That  is  another  mistake  which  we  are  apt 
to  fall  into.  We  hear  of  striking  events,  a  great  shock  of  fortune, 
an  alarming  illness,  some  painfid  tearing  aside  of  the  veil  of 
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self-deception,  and  think  that  because  great  feeling  is  aroused 
great  changes  must  follow.     There  may  be — there  often  is — 
a  great  change  of  principle,  but  the  work  is  carried  on  according 
to  natural  laws.     Vanity,  wilfulness,  selfishness,  faults  which  are 
the  growth  of  years,  it  will  take  years  to  subdue.     So  it  is  that 
the  true  conversion  of  the  heart  in  middle  age  will  yet  leave  the 
hard  lines  of  an  indulged  evil  temper  strongly  and  painfully 
marked.     Jessie  was  willing  to  bear  her  discipline.     She  was 
humbled  and  penitent ;  but  the  old  self  still  remained,  even  whilst 
she  struggled  against  it.     My  greatest  hopie  of  her  attaining  to 
strength  of  character  was  based  upon  her  anxiety  for  her  child. 
I  remembered  what  Mrs.  Kemp  had  said  about  the  way  it  sobers 
a  woman  to  have  little  helpless  things  to  take  care  of ;  and  I 
thought  I  could  see  the  beginning  of  this  steadiness  and  thought 
even  now.     In  the  prospect  of  my  soon  leaving  her,  she  was  con- 
tinually talking  to  me  about  what  was  to  be  done  when  I  was 
gone,  and  how  she  was  to  manage  to  bring  up  her  child  rightly 
— to  be  different  from  herself ;  that  was  her  great  desire.     But  I 
did  not  entirely  share  that  wish,  neither  I  am  sure  did  Roger. 
The  old  romantic  love  was  over,  but  a  new  and  more  lasting 
appreciation  of  "her  good  qualities  was  dawning  upon  him.   Jessie, 
in  her  best  moods,  was  very  winning,  and  truly  deserving  of  all 
the  affection  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  her.     At  this  time 
especially,  her  unselfishness  made  me  cling  to  her  with  a  daily 
increasing  affection. 

I  don't  think  either  she  or  Roger  gave  one  thought  to  them- 
selves when  they  knew  I  was  engaged  to  John  Hervey,  though 
the  change  came  at  a  time  when  they  could  least  of  all  spare  me, 
and  when  both  of  them  looked  to  me  not  only  for  help  but 
comfort.  I  was  never .  made  to  feel,  either  by  look  or  tone,  or 
even  by  a  sigh,  that  my  happiness  was  to  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  their  daily  ease  ;  and  yet  they  gave  me  all  the  affection 
which  in  my  most  exacting  moments  I  could  demand.  It  is  often 
said  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ingratitude  in  the  world,  and  no 
doubt  there  is  ;  but  I  will  never  believe  that  if  a  person  really 
tries  to  put  self  second,  there  is  any  lack  of  reward  even  on  earth. 
I  can  say  with  truth  that  this  had  been  my  object,  as  I  can  also 
say  with  greater  truth  that  I  had  constantly  failed  to  attain  it. 
Witness  the  way  in  which  I  took  Roger's  marriage.  Now  it 
seemed  as  though  kindness  and  consideration  and  sympathy  were 
actually  showered  upon  me.  I  believe  Mrs.  Kemp  was  only  one 
degree  less  interested  for  me  than  she  was  for  Mary,  whose 
marriage  was  to  take  place  about  a  month  before  mine.     The 
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cottage  in  which  John  and  I  were  to  live  was  very  near  Longside, 
and  half  Mrs.  Kemp's  time  was  spent  in  arranging  about  furni- 
ture and  alterations.  She  reallj  took  all  the  trouble  off  my 
hands.  William  did  what  I  little  expected  of  him,  and  certainly 
could  not  have  asked;  he  promised  to  give  me  five  hundred 
pounds  on  my  wedding-day,  and  declared  he  should  leave  every- 
thing he  had  equally  divided  between  Roger  and  me.  With 
John's  consent  I  arranged  to  let  Jessie  have  one  hundred  out  of 
my  five  put  aside  for  her  at  once.  The  question  of  her  money 
had  been  a  trouble,  to  me  from  the  beginning ;  and  when  both 
Roger  and  she  objected,  and  said  that  William  would  not  like  it, 
John  and  I  determined  to  have  it  settled  upon  the  baby.  I  felt 
that  I  must  begin  my  married  life  with  a  clear  conscience  about 
all  such  matters.  I  could  not  take  William's  money  with  the 
thought  that  Jessie  had  any  claim  upon  it.  I  did  not  mean  to 
let  William  know  anything  about  it,  but  it  did  come  to  his  ears, 
and  he  then  said  he  would  make  the  arrangement  himself.  This 
pleased  me  as  much  as  anything  that  happened  then.  Not 
because  of  any  saving  to  myself,  but  I  was  so  thankful  to  see 
that  he  had  a  notion  of  restitution.  As  for  the  kindness  of  the 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  almost  oppressed  me,  I  had  such 
a  number  of  good  wishes  and  such  pretty  presents.  But  what 
pleased  me  most  of  all,  I  think,  was  a  parcel  from  Germany,  con- 
taining a  note  of  congratulations  from  Mrs.  Temple,  and  a  few 
lines  from  Miss  Milicent,  accompanied  by  some  specimens  of 
Swiss  wood-carving,  a  salad  fork  and  spoon,  and  a  paper  knife, 
and  a  very  pretty  dish  to  stand  on  the  table  in  my  parlour. 

Mrs.  Temple's  note,  though  short,  helped  me  to  understand  the 
blessing  of  being  "in  charity  with  all  men."  As  for  Miss 
Milicent,  her  congratulations  were  so  hearty  that  they  made  the 
tears  come  into  my  eyes;  whilst  I  felt  truly  humbled  by  the 
thought  of  how  little  they  were  deserved.  "  Dear  Ursie  Grant," 
she  wrote ;  "  you  have  been  a  good  sister,  and  a  good  friend,  and 
God's  blessing  is  upon  you,  and  be  sure  He  will  prosper  you.  I 
shall  say  a  hearty  prayer  for  you  on  your  wedding-day,  as^  I  have 
done  every  day  of  my  life  for  many  years.  People  declare  that 
the  saints  know  what  is  going  on  upon  earth;  I  don't  pretend  to 
judge  upon  that  point,  for  never  having  been  where  they  ^re,  and 
there  being  nothing  about  it  in  the  Bible,  I  should  think  it  pre- 
sumption to  decide ;  but  if  my  mother,  who  was  a  saint  if  ever 
there  was  one,  knows  anything  about  your  plans,  she  will  for 
certain  give  you  her  blessing  on  your  marriage  ;  and  as  we  can't 
say  surely,  I  send  it  to  you  for  her,  praying  God  that  in  all  times 
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of  trouble,  you  may  meet  with  a  friend  as  true  as  yourself,  and  a 
greater  good  in  an  earthly  way,  I  can't  ask  for  any  one.  And  so, 
good-bye, — -'and  I  hope  before  long  to  come  back  to  England,  and 
to  see  you  and  John  Hervey  at  your  cottage. 

"  From  your  most  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

"MiLicENT  Weir. 

"  P.S.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  rent  of  the  Heath  is 
now.  I  hear  the  house  has  changed  hands.'  I  have  quite  for- 
given John  Hervey,  and  think  him  a  wise  man,  and  worthy  to  be 
your  husband.  And  I  beg  you  will  give  him  my  good  wishes, 
and  tell  him  so." 

Time  sped  on  so  quickly,  my  wedding-day  drew  near  before  I 
seemed  at  all  ready  for  it,  though  what  remained  to  be  done,  con- 
cerned others  more  than  myself.  Roger  wanted  to  make  a  list 
of  things  which  it  would  be  well  for  Jessie  to  attend  to  ;  he  asked 
me  to  write  down  what  I  did  with  the  servants  in  the  way  of 
teaching  them,  and  what  my  rules  were.  He  was  bent  upon 
having  a  strict,  regular  household ;  and  Jessie  tried  very  much 
to  follow  what  I  suggested.  Of  course  I  was  obliged  to  make  a 
good  many  changes ;  for  with  her  baby  to  attend  to,  she  could 
not  possibly  undertake  all  that  I  did ;  and  Roger  was  very  con- 
siderate, not  at  all  wishing  to  press  her.  What  she  could  not  do, 
he  said,  he  would  try  to  do  himself;  and  with  this  help  1  had  no 
fears  for  Jessie. 

She  had  many,  however,  for  herself.  We  were  talking  together 
on  the  Saturday  before  my  marriage,  which  was  to  be  on  the 
Tuesday  following, — sitting  in  the  deep  window-seat  in  the 
parlour,  the  baby  lying  in  my  lap, — for,  now  the  time  seemed  so 
short,  I  made  Jessie  spare  it  to  me  whenever  I  had  a  moment's 
leisure.  It  was  a  beautiful  calm  evening,  and  the  fresh  scent  of 
the  mignonette  and  roses  in  the  garden,  and  the  myrtle  which 
was  trained  against  the  wall,  seemed  quite  to  fill  the  room.  Home 
seemed  very  pleasant  and  dear  to  me  now  I  was  going  to  leave  it, 
and  I  said  so  to  Jessie. 

**  Oh  !  Ursie,"  she  answered,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes  ;  **  how 
I  shall  miss  you.  Looking  back  ever  so  long,  I  have  always 
depended  upon  you  ;  and  I  can't  go  to  Roger  for  every  little  thing." 

"  You  must  learn  to  do  so,"  I  said  ;  "  he  likes  it,  and  he  is 
never  impatient." 

"No,  never, —  but, — Ursie, —  I  think  a  woman  can  under- 
stand one's  foolish  ways,  and  make  allowance  for  them.  I  never 
feel  afraid  of  owning  how  ignorant  I  am  to  you." 
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"  You  won't  be  ignorant  soon,"  I  said ;  "  you  are  setting  to 
work  to  learn  so  fast." 

"  But  it  is  late  to  begin,"  she  answered,  "  after  on6  is  married. 
If  I  could  only  go  back  !  Ah  !  little  one,"  and  she  bent  down 
to  look  at  the  baby  ;  "  you  shall  never  be  such  a  thoughtless 
lassie  as  your  mother." 

"  You  never  can  remember  your  mother,"  I  said  ;  "  that  makes 
a  great  difference." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  an  excuse  ;  I  don't  know — I  believe  it  was  in 
me  to  be  bad,  Ursie.  I  always  pray  that  baby  may  take  after 
Roger,  and  not  after  me.  I  never  like  to  hear  people  say  she  is 
like  me." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  her  to  be  so  Yeiy  different,  dear  Jessie," 
I  replied  ;  "  all  that  she  will  want  will  be  more  careful  training 
than  you  ever  had." 

" I  don't  mean  to  spoil  her,"  she  answered. 

"  I  am  sure  you  don't.  But,  Jessie,  may  I  tell  you  what  my 
fear  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  speak  out ;  I  don't  care  what  I  hear  from  you." 

"  Well,  then  !  I  am  afraid  you  won't  begin  training  her  soon 
enough ;  and  I  think,  too,  that  perhaps  Eoger  will  fall  into 
the  same  mistake.  He  was  inclined  to  indulge  me  when  I  was 
little." 

"  Would  you  have  me  scold  her  at  once  ?"  said  Jessie,  laughing, 
as  she  stooped  down  to  kiss  her  baby.  "  You  have  a  cruel  aunt 
Ursie,  little  one." 

"  I  think  the  training  of  a  child,  as  far  as  obedience  is  con- 
cerned, ought  to  be  over  by  the  time  it  is  nve  years  old,"  I 
replied. 

Jessie  started. 

"  Yes,"  I  continued,  "  I  know  it  sounds  extremely  cruel,  but 
one  thing  I  am  quite  sure  of,  that  little  things  of  that  age  will 
bear  any  amount  of  strictness, — of  course  I  don't  mean  unkind- 
ness,  —  but  strict  order  and  discipline  as  to  obedience,  so  long  as 
they  have  great  tenderness  shown  them  at  the  same  time.  Chil- 
dren, I  believe,  are  actually  taught  to  be  disobedient  by  the 
folly  of  their  parents." 

"  I  don't  want  obedience  half  so  much  as  love,"  said  Jessie. 

"  You  will  never  get  one  without  the  other,"  I  replied.  "  Dis- 
obedience is  selfishness  ;  and  a  selfish  child  does  not  properly 
understand  what  love  means." 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done  after  five  years  old  ?"  asked  Jessie. 

"I  suppose  good  example,"  was  my  reply  ;  "a  sterner  dis- 
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cipline  for  oneself  than  one  would  like  to  attempt  with  a  child, 
great  earnestness,  and  especially  great  calmness,  and  a  ready 
sympathy  and  tenderness  of  manner." 

"  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  tenderness,"  said  Jessie  ;  "  I  shall 
love  my  little  one  too  well  for  that." 

"  What  I  should  fear  most  for  myself,"  I  said,  "  would  be 
impatience.  I  know  from  experience  that  no  amount  of  affection 
will  do  away  with  the  effects  of  a  hasty  word.  An  irritable 
person  can  never  gain  confidence  ;  not  that  you  are  irritable, 
Jessie  ;  I  was  speaking  more  of  what  I  remember  in  my  own 
childhood.  William,  when  he  did  pet  me,  was  much  more  in- 
dulgent  than  Roger  ;  but  I  never  felt  sure  of  him,  and  so  I  never 
opened  my  heart  to  him." 

"  If  my  baby  is  to  be  taught  by  good  example,  there  will  be 
very  little  hope  for  her,"  said  Jessie,  "  except  that  she  has  a 
father  as  well  as  a  mother." 

"I  scarcely  see  how  she  is  to  be  taught  without  example,"  I 
said.  **  I  remember  hearing  Miss  Milicent  lecture  the  children 
at  Compton  about  reverence,  talking  to  them  in  a  loud  voice  in 
church,  just  as  the  service  was  about  to  begin.  Naturally 
enough  they  all  became  irreverent  directly  ;  whereas  one  look  at 
Roger  was  sufficient  to  make  one  remember  where  one  was.  And, 
Jessie,  as  to  reverence,  I  cannot  but  think,  if  we  mean  to  make 
a  child  reverent  to  God,  we  must  begin  by  making  it  reverent  to 
its  father  and  mother." 

"  Roger  will  do  that,"  said  Jessie. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  will ;  it  is  in  him.  But  a  great  deal  must 
depend  on  the  mother.  You  know  Mrs.  Kemp  brought  up  Mary 
in  that  way.  Many  times  I  have  heard  her  say,  '  My  dear,  you 
may  take  liberties  with  your  companions,  but  you  must  never 
take  them  with  me.*  Mary  was  obliged  to  come  in  and  out  of 
the  room  quietly,  and  to  stand  aside  for  her  mother  to  pass ;  and 
was  so  particular  about  saying,  *  Thank  you ;'  and  everything 
her  mother  did  for  her  was  considered  such  a  favour.  It  quite 
shocks  me  sometimes  now  to  see  children  make  slaves  of  their 
parents  as  they  do,  fancying  that  their  only  business  is  to  please 
and  work  for  them." 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  Mary  Kemp  had  be.en  brought 
up  in  that  way,"  said  Jessie  ;  "  she  always  gave  me  the  notion  of 
being  so  independent,  and  going  her  own  way  without  contra- 
diction. I  know  when  Aunt  Morris  used  to  scold  me  so  much,  I 
used  to  think  of  Mary  with  envy,  because  it  seemed  as  though 
she  did  just  fis  she  liked,  and  was  never  found  fault  with*'' 
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'*  That  was  because  there  was  no  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
her,"  I  replied.  "  Mrs.  Kemp  declared  that  she  never  had  cause 
really  to  scold  Mary  after  she  was  fifteen.  You  see  she  had 
been  brought  up  so  well  till  then,  that  her  mother  was  able  tc 
let  the  reins  loose,  and  so,  just  when  she  was  beginning  to  have 
a  will  of  her  own — as  girls  will  have  at  that  age — it  was  a 
right  will  which  there  was  no  occasion  to  oppose.  I  remember 
Mrs.  Kemp  saying  to  me  one  day  that  what  mothers  frequently 
do  is  to  spoil  their  children  up  to  five  years  old,  try  experiments 
upon  them  up  to  fifteen,  and  then  contradict  them  up  to  twenty, 
and  by  that  time  there  is  an  end  to  confidence,  and  too  often  to 
love.*' 

"  I  should  be  afraid,'*  said  Jessie,  "  that  all  that  kind  of  strict- 
ness would  make  a  child  so  formal,  and  so  afraid  of  its  mother." 

*'  No  doubt  it  will  where  there  is  no  tenderness  or  sympathy,** 
I  replied.  "  But  Mrs.  Kemp  has  such  a  very  affectionate  way 
with  her,  and  throws  herself  so  heartily  into  children's  pleasures, 
that  they  could  not  be  afraid  of  her.  As  for  being  cold  man- 
nered to  children,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  impossible,  though  I 
know  people  who  are  so  upon  what  they  call  principle,  thinking 
it  right,  they  say,  to  teach  self-control.  As  if  children's  afiec- 
tions  could  be  destroyed  by  shutting  up  the  natural  vent,  and  as 
if  they  were  not  the  very  means  God  has  given  us  to  soften 
necessary  discipline.  I  don't  think  myself  one  can  be  too  affec- 
tionate to  children  if  one  is  only  strict  at  the  same  time." 

"  Well  !  Ursie,"  said  Jessie,  laughing,  "  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  be  done  that  I  can  see,  you  must  just  go  and  tell  John 
Hervey  that  I  can't  spare  you,  for  I  shall  never  bring  up  my 
qhild  rightly  without  you." 

"  I  have  been  preaching,  I  know,"  I  said,  feeling  rather 
ashamed  of  myself ;  "  and  I  have  no  business  to  do  so." 

"  You  shall  preach  to  baby  when  she  grows  old  enough,"  said 
Jessie';  "  I  am  sure  it  will  do  her  the  greatest  possible  good." 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  said,  heartily  ;  **  I  hate  preaching,  I  don't 
think  any  good  is  ever  done  by  it." 

**  Yes,  you  have  done  me  good,"  replied  Jessie. 

"  Because  you  sought  the  preaching,  as  you  choose  to  call  it," 
I  replied.  /'  But,  Jessie,  if  I  had  thrust  it  upon  you,  I  should 
only  have  made  you  angry." 

"  Still  one  must  preach  a  little,"  replied  Jessie  ;  "  or  how  is 
my  poor  baby  ever  to  become  what  she  should  be  ?  " 

"  Teach,  but  not  preach,"  I  said  ;  **  at  least,  to  judge  by  my- 
self, children  like  teaching  very  much,  but  preaching  they  can't 
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endure.    It  makes  them  shrink  like  a  sensitive  leaf  when  it  is 
touched." 

"  And  so  my  little  one  is  to  grow  up  like  a  heathen,"  said 
Jessie,  half  smiling  at  her  own  exaggeration. 

'^  So  far  as  a  baptized  child,  who  is  taught  to  pray,  and  read 
the  Bible,  and  say  its  Catechism,  and  ob^y  its  parents,  can  be  a 
heathen,"  I  said. 

"  But  that  is  not  all,  Ursie,"  said  Jessie,  earnestly. 

"  What  there  is  beyond,  must,  I  should  think,  be  left  to  God," 
was  my  reply.  "  We  can't  give  grace  ourselves,  you  know, 
Jessie,  and  we  shall  never  make  it  grow  by  searching  into  the 
heart  to  see  if  it  is  there.  But  I  believe  that  the  grace  will 
never  be  wanting,  if  a  child  is  kept  in  the  way  of  duty  and  obe- 
dience, while  we  are  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  in  earnest 
ourselves,  and  pray  heartily  for  God's  blessing  and  guidance. 
The  good  seed  may  not  appear  just  in  the  way,  or  at  the  time  we 
wish  ;  but  it  will  ripen  in  due  time  one  may  be  certain." 

Jessie  bent  sadly  over  her  baby.  "  K  I  could  only  be  sure," 
she  said ;  **  but  I  have  gone  so  far  wrong  myself.  I  often 
think  that  my  punishment  will  be  sent  to  me  through  my  little 
one." 

"  You  must  remember  Roger,"  I  replied. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  that  is  my  comfort.  A  blessing  must  rest  upon 
his  child,  Ursie  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  I  said. 

"  Baby  is  like  him,  the  eyes  are  like,  aren't  they  ?"  continued 
Jessie  ;  "  she  does  not  take  only  after  me." 

I  looked  into  the  clear  dark  eyetj,  already  beginning  to  dawn 
with  something  like  intelligence,  and  fancied  I  saw  in  them  the 
traces  of  the  earnest,  generous  spirit,  which  had  been  my  guide 
and  support  through  life. 

"  If  she  was  a  boy  she  would  be  just  like  hini,"  said  Jessie. 

"But  being  a  girl  she  is  not  at  all  like  him,"  said  a  merry 
voice.  John  Hervey  came  up  to  the  window,  and  Roger  with  him. 

"  What  are  you  two  wasting  your  time  about  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Planning  to  make  a  wise  woman  of  Roger's  daughter,"  I  ^aid. 

John  came  round  into  the  room.  "  I  don't  believe  she  is  a 
daughter  yet,"  he  said ;  "  or  anything  but  an  *  it.'  Hand  her 
over  to  me,  Ursie.  I  seem  scarcely  to  have  looked  at  her."  I 
did  as  he  bade  me.  Roger  half  sat,  half  leaned  on  the  window- 
sill,  gazing  intently  upon  the  baby's  face  ;  presently  he  said : 
"  She  is  not  a  little  Christian  yet  ;  she  will  be  to-morrow,  please 
God ;  but  we  have  not  settled  upon  a  name  for  her." 
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"  Oh  !  yes,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  have.  She  is  to  be  Jessie,  of 
course,  if  you  insist  upon  only  one  name." 

**  Jessie  won't  have  it  so,"  replied  Roger,  gravely. 

"  No  !  why  not  ? "  I  looked  at  Jessie,  and  repented  that  I 
had  asked  the  question.     Her  eyes  were  swimming  with  tears. 

Roger  put  his  hand  upon  her  fondly.  "  My  little  woman,  why 
mustn't  it  be  ?  you  see  Ursie  thinks  it  right." 

Jessie  wiped  away  her  tears,  but  still  she  answered  :  "  I  can't, 
Roger,  indeed,  I  can't  have  it.  She  must  never  be  Jessie  in 
anything." 

«  Not  if  I  wish  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Not  if  you  wish  it.    You  don't  understand  now  what  Jessie  is.** 

"  I  understand  she  is  my  darling  little  wife,"  replied  Roger. 

Jessie  looked  up  at  him  with  an  expression  of  almost  painful 
gratitude.  "Not  Jessie,"  she  whispered,  "but  Ursula."  And 
Roger  turned  to  me,  as  I  was  standing  close  to  him,  and  giving 
me  one  of  those  kisses  which  seem  to  concentrate  in  them  years 
of  affection,  he  joined  my  hand  with  John's,  and  said,  "  It  seemK 
too  much  to  ask  for  the  blessing  of  a  second  Ursula  Grant." 


CHAPTER  LXXXI7.  ^ 

No  one  can  expect  me  to  describe  my  wedding  day.  If  I  were 
to  attempt  it,  it  would  not  be  like  the  reality,  for  in  truth  I  had 
but  a  very  indistinct  consciousness  of  anything  that  was  passing 
around  me  that  morning.  I  remember  only  Jessie's  sweet  smiles 
and  tearful  eyes,  and  Roger's  more  than  fatherly  thoughtfubiess, 
and  William's  kindness,  and  much,  much  more  that  was  good  and 
pleasant  from  neighbours  and  friends  ;  and  above  all,  the  one 
happy,  honest-hearted,  loving  countenance,  which  was  now  dearer 
to  me  than  all  others.  How  I  was  dressed,  how  I  looked,  may 
have  been  a  matter  of  consequence  to  others,  it  was  very  little  to 
me.  John  was  satisfied,  and  I  cared  for  nothing  else ;  and  the 
dearest  ornament  which  I  wore  was  the  moss  rose  bud  gathered 
by  him  and  given  me  in  exchange  for  one  which  I  had  laughingly 
insisted  should  be  worn  in  his  button  hole  on  his  wedding 
morning. 

If  marriage  is  an  awful  thing  to  those  who  merely  look  upon 
it,  it  is  far  too  sacred  and  solemn  to  be  described  by  those  who 
actually  take  part  in  it. 

Rather  I  would  tell  of  my  first  arrival  at  my  new  home  a  fort- 
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night  afterwards  ; — the  prettj  gable-ended  cottage,  covered  with 
creepers  ;  the  pleasant  little  parlour,  ornamented  with  my  wedding 
presents  ;  and  having  casement  windows  that  looked  out  upon  a 
tiny  bit  of  lawn,  a  large  kitchen  garden,  and  a  paddock  beyond, 
in  which  two  cows  and  a  pony  were  feeding  ;  the  view  from  the 
arbour  of  Compton  Church  and  the  ruined  oratory  on  St.  Anne's 
Hill,  the  soothing  murmur  of  the  sea,  whfch  had  been  familiar  to 
me  from  infancy  ;  and  the  pealing  welcome  from  the  merry  church 
bells.  The  cottage  was  within  reach  of  all  I  loved  and  cared  for. 
The  bright  evening  when  we  first  drank  tea  in  it  as  our  home, 
seemed  the  omen  of  a  happy  life ;  and,  God  be  thanked,  it  has 
not  failed.  I  have  lived  to  love  and  honour  my  husband  every 
day  more  and  more.  I  am  the  mother  of  three  children,  whom 
God  has  blest  with  health  and  good  dispositions.  I  have  a  com- 
petency for  the  present,  and  faith  for  the  future  ;  and  if  I  have 
known  cares,  and  disappointments,  and  anxieties,  they  are  but 
the  lot  of  all ;  and  I  trust  that  through  God's  infinite  Mercy,  they 
are  doing  the  work  of  training  for  Eternity. 

That  is  the  thought  which  is  now  most  often  with  me  ;  for 
years  hurry  on  and  bring  with  them  the  consciousness  that  one  is 
hastening  to  the  time  when  all  these  earthly  blessings  must  be 
left,  and  God  must  be  all  in  all.  There  are  moments  when  I 
think  of  my  husband  and  my  children,  and  feel  as  though  I  could 
cling  hold  of  life,  grasping  it  with  all  my  strength,  that  it  should 
not  be  taken  from  me.  Those  are  moments  •  of  temptation,  the 
temptation  of  a  happy  married  life  ;  but  there  are  others  when 
God  gives  me  another  and  a  holier  feeling  ;  when  I  can  place  all 
in  His  hands,  lying  still  before  Him  and  waiting  cheerfully  for 
whatever  may  be  to  come,  because  I  have  learnt  not  only  to  trust, 
but  to  love  Him.  I  fear  it  is  almost  bold  to  say  so,  yet  Mrs. 
Weir  often  talked  to  me  about  it.  It  is  a  feeling  which  comes  to 
me  most  often  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  when  the  children 
are  asleep,  and  I  am  waiting  for  John  to  return  from  some  business 
which  has  taken  him  to  a  distance.  Then  I  often  kneel  and  pray 
whilst  the  moon  shines  full  into  my  window  ;  and  the  soft  night 
breezes  rise,  seeming  to  wail  for  the  world's  sorrows  whilst  it 
sleeps.  The  deep  sounds  in  the  calm,  awful  light,  might  well 
make  me  tremble,  even  if  they  did  not  make  me  sad.  But  it  is 
not  so  ;  I  can  feel  rest  then,  which  I  seldom  do  in  the  day  —  rest 
which  is  quite  rest,  which  has  no  wish  for  anything  but  to  remain 
rest.  I  know  that  I  have  God  quite  close  to  me,  and  I  can  say 
what  comes  into  my  mind  and  be  sure  that  every  word  is  under- 
stood.   I  can  tell  Him  of  my  love  for  my  precious  earthly  trea- 
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sures,  and  yet  feel  that  He,  who  knows  my  heart,  sees  that  it  is 
truth,  when  I  say  how  I  have  longed  all  my  life  with  a  great, 
great  longing  to  love  some  Being  quite  Perfect ;  and  how,  now  I 
have  found  what  I  wanted, — even  Him  who  in  His  wondrous 
mercy  gave  Himself  for  me, — and  can  give  all  in  return — all, 
every  wish  and  hope  and  joy,  not  wishing  to  keep  anything  back  ; 
caring  for  those  whom  He  has  given  me  here,  as  He  only  knows, 
but  turning  ^ain  to  Him,  oh  !  with  such  a  rush  at  my  heart  ! — 
it  makes  the  tears  come,  because  it  is  so  happy. 

If  God  should  give  me  that  feeling  when  I  am  called  to  die, 
—death  would  be  great  joy. 

But  I  must  work  for  him  now  ;  and  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done,  both  for  myself  and  others. 

I  see  Roger  and  Jessie  often.  I  think  and  believe  they  are 
happy  ;  not  so  happy  as  John  and  I — our  lot  is  rare  in  its 
blessedness,  and  Jessie,  gentle  and  affectionate  though  she  is,  can 
never  fully  supply  all  the  needs  of  such  a  heart  as  Roger's, — yet 
so  happy  as  to  feel  that  they  are  journeying  on  the  same  road  to 
the  same  home  of  peace.  They  have  but  one  child.  I  sometimes 
am  inclined  to  wish  they  had  more,  when  I  see  wha»  a  pet  she 
is ;  and  yet  for  myself  I  am  quite  contented,  for  I  could  never 
love  another  so  well,  and  I  should  not  wish  to  be  partial.  My 
own  children  are  dear  to  me  beyond  what  words  can  express. 
It  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  any  other  love  could  ever  equal 
that  of  a  mother ;  yet  there  is  a  peculiar  feeling  connected  with 
little  Ursula ;  a  remembrance  of  the  first  moment  when  I  held 
her  in  my  arms  and  thought  of  her  as  Roger's  child,  that  must 
always  give  her  a  claim  upon  my  heart,  with  which  no  one  else 
can  interfere.  Inherited  love — the  love  that  clings  to  the  child 
because  the  parent  has  been  dear — is  a  strong  tie  ;  and  the  second 
Ursula  Grant  is  far  more  gentle  and  loving  and  teachable  than  the 
first  ever  was  or  will  be.  Her  uncle  William  is  her  great  charge  ; 
and  she  waits  upon  him  with  a  devotion  and  thoughtfulness, 
mingled  with  much  of  her  father's  early  piety,  which  are  very 
touching  ;  and  often  I  think  that  Roger  is  blessed,  through  his 
child,  by  seeing  his  brother  gradually  but  surely  brought  to 
follow  in  the  same  good  path  which  he  himself  has  so  long 
trod. 

Farmer  Kemp  is  growing  old,  but  works  as  heartily  as  ever  ; 
and  Mrs.  Kemp  is  young  again  in  the  happiness  of  having  a  mar- 
ried daughter  and  grand-children.  Miss  Milicent  is  settled  at 
the  Heath.  Her  father's  death,  which  took  place  about  two  years 
after  my  marriage,  relieved  her  of  the  claim  upon  her  fortune. 
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and  she  has  now  a  small  hut  sufficient  income,  which  is  managed 
oddly  still,  hut  far  more  sensihly  than  in  days  of  yore.  She  is  a 
husy  and  useful  person,  always  having  some  plans  of  charity  in 
her  head,  and  occasionally  much  perplexing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson by  her  desire  to  carry  them  out.  But  she  is  not  wilful  as 
she  was.  Past  lessons  have  not  been  forgotten,  and  when  she  is 
very  unmanageable,  Mr.  Richardson  generally  applies  to  me,  and 
a  little  talk  in  our  parlour,  or  a  conversation  on  the  sea  shore, 
whilst  the  children,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  are  picking  up 
shells,  and  searching  for  Miss  Milicent's  "creatures,"  seldom 
fails  to  bring  her  to  reason.  It  is  not  my  own  sense  or  eloquence 
which  can  affect  her,  but  God's  grace  working  through  the  re- 
membrance of  her  mother.  Truly,  I  often  think  to  myself,  "  the 
path  of  the  just  is  like  the  shining  light"  in  more  ways  than  one, 
for  it  is  a  guide  through  many  a  darkened  way. 

And  Dene — the  bright  home  of  my  childhood,  the  lovely  spot 
in  which  my  heart  knew  its  earliest  and  most  untroubled  joy  ? — 

Miss  Milicent's  prophecy  has  come  true,  it  has  followed  this 
fortunes  of  her  family. 

I  will  describe  it  as  I  last  visited  it. 

I  walked  over  St.  Anne's  Hill,  and  along  the  top  of  the  down, 
but  when  I  wished  to  descend  the  sloping  green  path,  I  found 
myself  stopped  by  fences  and  ditches,  for  the  end  of  the  down  was 
enclosed,  and  Dene  was  no  longer  accessible  in  that  direction.  I 
went  down  on  the  other  side,  and  made  my  way  at  the  back  of 
the  plantation,  till  I  came  to  a  gate  opening  into  the  direct  road 
to  Hove.  It  was  barred  and  padlocked.  I  clambered  over  it, 
and  went  up  to  the  house.  The  shrubbery  was  grown  into 
a  thick  dark  plantation  ;  the.  broad  road  was  green  with  damp  ; 
the  wood  work  of  the  stables,  the  coach-house,  and  the  cottage 
was  unpainted ;  the  clock  was  silent.  A  woman  with  a  little  child 
appeared  at  the  front  door,  wondering  apparently  to  see  any  living 
being.  She  told  me  that  I  might  walk  round,  and  I  went  to  the 
little  gate  leading  to  the  side  entrance,  and  when  I  opened  it 
fgund  the  path  blocked  up,  and  made  my  way  by  stooping  amidst 
overgrown  laurels  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
.  No  verandah  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  work  of  the  old  carpenter, 
which  had  been  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  place,  and  the 
wonder  of  the  neighbourhood,  had  vanished  entirely ;  —  the  plain 
stone  house  stood  in  its  bare  desolation,  with  only  the  broad 
pavement  before  it.  I  turned  to  the  lawn,  once  so  exquisitely 
smooth  and  soft.  It  was  fast  becoming  rank  grass.  Two  Strag- 
gling flower  beds  were  left,  but  without  a  flower  to  bri^htwv  iViJwsji., 
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The  fountains  had  ceased  to  play,  the  ponds  were  nearly  empty, 
the  walks  round  the  garden  were  so  overgrown  that  1  did  not 
attempt  to  pass  by  them,  nor  even  to  mount  the  steps  of  my 
favourite  seat.  In  the  inside  of  the  house  a  few  pieces  of  fur- 
niture still  remained  in  the  two  sitting-rooms,  making  a  mockery 
of  comfort ;  the  bed-rooms  were  empty. 

I  asked  the  woman  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  place,  and 
she  told  me  that  she  believed  it  was  to  be  sold  to  a  stranger,  and 
the  house  was  to  be  pulled  down. 

Such  is  Dene  now. 

In  a  few  years  another  and  a  grander  house  may  stand  on  its 
site.  Lovelier  flowers  and  walks,  and  fountains  may  then  adorn 
it  ;  eyes  more  fitted  to  appreciate  may  look  on  it  with  delight,  and 
lips  more  eloquent  far  than  mine  may  speak  its  praise.  But  to 
me  Dene  is  gone  for  ever. 

And  the  happiness  associated  with  it,  the  rush  of  glee,  the 
entrancing  dreams,  the  thrill  of  wondering  admiration  ? — Vain, 
indeed,  would  be  the  effort  by  any  power  of  wealth  and  taste  to 
recall  that  cloudless  joy.  It  is  to  be  found  but  in  the  blessed 
memories  of  childhood  and  the  glorious  prophecies  of  heaven. 


THE   END. 
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